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PREFACE. 


As  we  propose  to  criticise  the  ill-founded  criticism  of  notice-writers 
and  newspaper  critics  who  wish  to  be  considered  by  the  reading  public 
as  the  embodiment  of  universal  knowledge,  we  deem  it  proper  to 
disguise  our  personality  under  a  collective  pronominal  expression,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  egotistic  I  which,  as  referring  to  the  author,  does 
not  occur  in  any  part  of  this  work.  We  shall  select  for  our  animad- 
versions the  ablest  of  the  class,  who  writes  about  authors  and  books 
in  the  off-hand  style  of  a  political  pugilist,  brutally  striking  down  his 
opponents,  whose  principles  and  party  predilections  differ  from  his 
own.  We  are  well  aware  that  it  is  a  bootless  task  to  controvert 
the  truculent  appreciations  of  a  newspaper  writ.er ;  but  our  object  is 
only  to  take  his  criticism  as  text,  and  draw  from  it  conclusions 
corresponding  with  our  views  about  contested  questions.  As  we  are 
not  bound  by  any  sectarian  creed,  are  not  the  followers  of  any  philo- 
sophical school,  and  are  .not  a  member  of  any  society  whatever,  and 
consequently  have  none  of  those  enigmatic  initials  attached  to  our 
name,  which  are  intended  as  letters  of  recommendation,  we  never  take 
opinions  upon  trust,  even  if  expressed  ex  cathedra  by  professors  of 
science  of  acknowledged  abilities ;  nullius  addidus  jurare  in  verba 
magistri ;  and  consequently  we  are  not  haunted  by  the  fear  of  excom- 
munication, or  of  being  burnt  at  the  stake  for  heresy ;  and  though  the 
pious  members  of  the  English  Parliament  may  still  exclude  a  godless 
sinner  from  their  sanctified,  legislative  haUs,  because  they  consider 
him  religiously  unfit  to  take  their  sham  oath  which  has  neither  a 
moral  nor  a  religious  sanction,^  yet  auto-da-fes,  and  persecution  for 
opinion's  sake  have  long  since  gone  out  of  fashion. 

^  Political  as  well  as  judicial  oaths  are  of  Greek  and  Boman  and  consequently  of 
pagan  origin.  They  are  administered  in  direct  violation  of  the  first  commandment. 
"  Thou  shalt  not  take  the  name  of  the  Lord  thy  God  in  vain  ; "  and  they  equally 
violate  the  command  of  Christ:  "Swear  not  at  all;  let  your  communication  be: 
yea,  yea,  nay,  nay  ;  for  whatever  is  more  than  these  cometh  of  evil."  Besides  if  the 
members  of  Parliament  are  gentlemen  of  honour,  and  the  supposition  is  that  they 
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be  carried  to  some  distance  by  tbe  wind,  or  if  their  seed  is  protected 
by  a  stony  or  wooden  covering,  it  may  be  voided  by  a  bird  which 
swallowed  it ;  or  it  may  be  deposited  on  the  banks  of  an  overflowing 
river ;  but  these  modes  of  dispersion  are  extremely  uncertain,  for  they 
depend  on  many  contingencies  which  hardly  ever  exist  together. 
But  it  .can  be  shown  by  positive  facts  that  neither  animals  nor  plants 
naturally  migrate.  Though  Asia  is  connected  with  Africa  by  land, 
yet  the  tiger  of  Asia  has  never  migrated  to  Africa ;  nor  has  the  lion 
of  Africa  ever  invaded  Asia,  notwithstanding  the  similarity  of  climate 
of  many  parts  of  these  two  continents.  The  zebras,  the  gnus,  the 
quaggas  and  springbucks  of  South  Africa  have  never  migrated 
beyond  the  limits  of  their  natural  habitat.  The  gorilla  is  exclusively 
confined  to  tropical  West  Africa,  where  twenty-four  hundred  years  ago 
the  Carthaginian  admiral  Hanno  had  found  it,  and  it  is  stUl  roaming 
in  its  ancient,  favourite  haunts  without  showing  any  inclination  to 
migrate.  The  orangoutang  exists  only  in  Borneo,  Sumatra  and 
Malacca,  but  it  has  never  migrated  to  India  or  to  any  other  part 
of  Asia,  The  polar-bear  is  strictly  confined  to  a  contracted  locality, 
and  has  never  migrated  to  temperate  climates.  What  is  true  of 
animals  is  equally  true  of  plants ;  for  every  species,  with  the  exception 
of  weeds  and  grasses,  whose  seeds  are  small  and  light,  is  only  found 
within  comparatively  circumscribed  limits.  The  Venus  Flytrap 
{Dionsea  mucijpula)  grows  within  a  very  contracted  space  comprising 
a  few  counties  along  the  sea-shore  of  North  CaroHna  in  the  United 
States,  and  it  has  never  passed  beyond  these  limits,  and  it  is  nc3i  found 
in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  The  Ouvirandra  fenestralis  that 
grows  under  water,  and  whose  leaves  are  composed  of  lacework  with- 
out parenchyma,  is  found  only  in  Madagascar  and  in  no  other  part  of 
the  earth's  surface ;  and  it  would  be  curious  to  know  from  what  part  of 
Asia,  or  from  what  polar  region  it  had  migrated.  Thousands  of  other 
examples  both  of  animals  and  plants  might  be  cited  to  establish  the 
unsoundness  of  the  theory  of  migration.  It  is  admitted  that  the 
Europeans  weeds  and  grasses  that  grow  now  in  Australia,  and  many 
more  that  grow  in  America  did  not  originate  in  these  countries  ;  but 
they  did  not  reach  these  far-off  shores  by  propagation  or  migration  • 
they  had  simply  been  accidentally  introduced  by  the  numerous  ships 
that  landed  there  since  their  first  discovery,  and  had  spread  from  the 
shores  to  some  distance  in  the  interior.  The  original  geographical 
distribution  of  the  flora  and  fauna  of  the  world  has  bQen  much 
changed,  not  by  natural  migration,  but  by  the  direct  or  indirect 
agency  of  man. 

It  is  generally  assumed  that  during  the  eocene,  the  miocene  and 
pleiocene  periods  the  climate  was  the  same  over  all  the  earth's  sur- 
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face ;  but  tlie  earth  revolved  round  the  sun  during  these  geological 
periods  in  an  elliptic  orhit  as  it  does  now ;  and  though  the  seasons 
were  always  uniform  at  the  equator,  the  temperature  was  necessarily 
cooler  at  the  poles  than  it  was  between  the  Tropic  of  Cancer  and  the 
Tropic  of  Capricorn.  Besides  winds,  altitudes,  seas  and  mountains, 
exercised  then  as  they  do  now  a  paramount  influence  over  the  nature 
of  the  climate  of  every  country  independent  of  latitude.  It  is  there- 
fore not  probable  that  plants  or  animals  originated  at  the  North  Pole, 
as  some  distinguished  botanists  would  have  us  believe ;  and  that  from 
thence  they  had  migrated  to  countries  of  much  higher  cliiiiatic  tem- 
perature, which  alone  could  have  been  propitious  for  the  combination 
of  the  primary  elements  to  originate  organic  forms.  Plants  and 
animals  must  have  been  produced,  and  their  evolution  must  have 
been  more  or  less  perfected  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  earth,  where  a 
high  degree  of  heat  combined  with  an  excessively  humid  atmosphere, 
induced  by  constant  and  rapid  evaporation,  caused  the  simple  ele- 
ments to  unite  in  just  proportion  to  form  organic  substance. 

Since  the  Ehynchonella  cuneata  is  found  in  the  Silurian  formation 
of  Great  Britain  and  in  that  of  the  United  States  of  America,  it 
follows  that  in  both  countries  the  same  species  of  molluscs  was  con- 
temporaneous;  and  as  the  Ehynchonella  exists  only  in  the  deepest 
bottom  of  the  ocean  where  there  is  no  wave  current,  and  as  it  has  no 
locomotive  organs  it  could  only  have  spread  over  a  space  of  three 
thousand  or  four  thousand  miles  by  excessive  reproduction  continued 
for  myriads  of  years,  and  could  not  have  been  synchronous  in  coun- 
tries so  widely  separated.  But  the  Rhynchonella  is  not  extinct; 
it  has  continued  to  exist  through  all  geological  periods  up  to  the 
present  time,  having  been  produced  in  more  than  two  hundred  and 
fifty  species ;  and  it  is  therefore  not  probable,  even  if  it  were  possible 
that  it  could  have  spread  over  such  a  vast  space  without  obstacle, 
in  an  indefinite  number  of  years,  that  the  cuneata  could  have  pre- 
served all  the  characteristics  of  the  type  species.  Besides  the  capacity 
of  spreading  by  reproduction  over  such  immense  distances,  on  the  part 
of  a  single  species,  is  measurably  disproved  by  the  fact  that  there  still 
survive  two  species,  one  in  the  Arctic  and  the  other  in  the  Antarctic 
Ocean,  which  must  have  existed  there  if  not  since  Silurian  time,  at 
least  since  the  beginning  of  the  tertiary  period,  and  yet  neither  the 
Arctic  nor  the  Antarctic  Rhynchonella  have  shown  any  disposition 
to  spread  and  meet  each  other  in  mid-ocean ;  for  the  deep  ocean 
bottom  forms  an  effectual  protection  against  the  vicissitudes  of  cli- 
mate, and  the  persistence  of  the  genus  throughout  all  ages  shows  that 
it  is  not  afiected  by  climate.  It  may  therefore  be  assumed  as  an 
incontrovertible  fact  that  the  Rhynchonella  cuneata  of  Great  Britain 
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and  the  Ehynchonella  euneata  of  the  United  States,  although  both 
belong  to  the  same  species,  are  not  and  could  not  be  blood  relations  ; 
they  could  not  have  descended  from  the  same  parent  stock,  but  must 
have  been  evolved  and  developed  independent  of  each  other. 

Our  critic  probably  explains  the  presence  of  the  Helix  labyrinthica 
in  the  New  Hampshire  eocene  beds  of  England,  and  its  existence  at 
the  present  time  in  the  interior  of  America,  by  supposing,  with  many 
other  visionary  centralists,  that  during  the  eocene  period  England 
formed  a  continued  continental  area  sixteen  hundred  miles  wide, 
taking  in  the  way  stations  of  the  Eeroe  Islands]  and  Iceland,  and 
extending  as  far  as  Greenland  But  Greenland,  being  itself  an  island, 
BaflSn's  Bay  and  Hudson's  Strait  must  necessarily  have  been  bridged 
to  reach  North  America,  and  this  territorial  connection  must  have 
existed  from  the  mesozoic  period  when  the  Pecoptoris  Stuttgardiensis 
grew  in  the  south  of  Europe  and  in  Virginia,  in  the  United  States, 
to  the  pleiocene  period,  when  the  tulip  tree  and  liquidamber  flourished 
in  France,  and  are  now  forest  trees  in  Mississippi  and  Louisiana. 
This  theory  has  no  other  foundation  than  the  widest  stretch  of  the 
imagination,  for  the  question  necessarily  presents  itself  what  became 
of  the  immense  quantity  of  water  thus  displaced.  In  fact  the  land 
connection  between  England  and  North  America  is  physically  im- 
possible ;  for  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic,  the  Pacific  and  the  Ajctic 
and  Antarctic  Oceans  preserve  their  proper  level  by  an  uninterrupted 
connection;  but  this  stretch  of  land,  extending  from  England  to 
Greenland,  obstructing  Baffin's  Bay  and  Hudson's  Strait,  would  have 
separated  the  Atlantic  from  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  would  have  neces- 
sarily disturbed  the  existing  equilibrium  between  land  and  water. 
It  is  a  well-known  principle  that  if  there  is  an  elevation  of  land  on 
one  side,  there  must  necessarily  be  a  corresponding  depression  on  the 
opposite  side.  If  there  existed  an  elevated  continental  area  in  the 
Atlantic,  extending  from  Greenland  eastward  as  far  as  England, 
almost  the  whole  of  British  America  including  Hudson's  Bay  and  its 
numerous  inland  lakes,  as  well  as  the  great  lake  region  and  the 
Mississippi  valley  in  the  United  States,  and  a  part  of  Mexico  must 
have  been  under  water,  and  must  have  formed  a  vast  ocean  with  the 
Eocky  Mountains  and  the  Sierra  Madre  as  its  western  boundary,  and 
the  supposed  connection  between  the  English-Greenland  continent 
and  North  America  was  necessarily  interrupted  by  this  great  ocean.  ^ 
The  authorities,  upon  which  this  critic  relies,  and  which  he  believes 
to  be  infallible,  attempt  to  prove  one  unknown  quantity  by  another 
unknown  quantity.     They  assume  that  x  is  equal  to  y,   and  con- 

1  The  countries  indicated  in  the  text  were  really  under  water  during  the  Silurian 
age,  but  they  had  already  been  elevated  during  the  tertiary  period. 
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sequently  y  must  be  equal  to  x  ;  but  as  they  know  neither  the  Value 
of  X  nor  the  value  of  y  they  actually  prove  nothing.  They  assert 
that  all  organic  forms  have  originated  from  a  single  pair  at  some 
Unique  central  point,  and  that  after  a  series  of  evolutions,  the  plants 
and  animals  thus  evolved  were  diffused  over  a  vast  extent  of  country 
by  migration,  an  assumption  which  they  have  not  proved,  for  it  is  not 
susceptible  of  proof;  but  they  nevertheless  pretend  that  it  is  an 
established  fact,  because  the  same  species  of  apes  and  other  animals 
and  plants  existed  during  the  same  geological  period  in  Europe  and 
in  America ;  but  as  a  vast  ocean  now  intervenes,  which  presents  an 
insuperable  barrier  to  the  conjectural  migration  which  really  never 
takes  place  in  nature,  they  assume  that  Europe  and  America  were 
connected  by  land,  a  fact  of  which  they  absolutely  know  nothing. 
If  they  had  established  as  their  premises  that  all  plants  %nd  animals 
had  originated  from  a  common  stock  at  a  single  central  point,  the 
conclusion  that  the  Atlantic  must  have  been  bridged,  if  it  were  not 
an  impossibility,  would  at  least  have  been  plausible,  though  it  does 
not  necessarily  follow  from  the  premises ;  but  it  is  evident  that  it  is 
neither  logical  nor  legitimate  to  attempt  to  prove  one  assumption 
by  another  assumption.  Their  argument  thus  turns  in  a  vicious 
circle.  They  assert  that  the  unity  of  origin  of  all  organic  forms  and 
their  diffusion  by  migration  are  established  by  the  fact  that  apes 
existed  at  the  same  time  in  England  and  in  America ;  and  they 
equally  assert  that  because  apes  existed  at  the  same  time  in  England 
and  America  the  connection  between  the  North  American  continent 
and  England  is  established  by  the  fact  that  all  organic  forms  sprang 
from  a  common  origin,  and  were  diffused  by  migration.  Those  who 
have  faith  enough  to  believe  in  this  miraculous  migration,  have  even 
more  than  scriptural  faith,  for  they  not  only  remove  mountains,  but 
by  the  creative  power  of  their  imagination  they  transform  vast  oceans 
into  dry  land. 

Alligators  existed  in  Great  Britain  during  the  eocene  period,  and 
they  stUl  exist  both  in  North  and  South  America.  But  as  alligators 
are  oviparous  they  are  compelled  to  come  out  on  land  to  lay  their 
eggs.  They  are  not  salt-water  reptiles  like  the  carboniferous  saurians, 
and  are  exclusively  found  in  rivers  and  inland  lakes,  and  consequently 
they  could  not  have  crossed  the  ocean.  Nor  have  they  any  locomotive 
organs  fitted  for  land  travelling,  and  could  never  have  traversed  that 
famous  bridge  of  continental  dimensions.  Here  is  a  dilemma  which 
the  centralists  cannot  escape,  for  it  is  impossible  that  the  American 
alligator  could  have  descended  from  an  English  ancestor  who  could 
not  have  reached  the  far-off  continent  either  by  land  or  water. 

During  the  miocene  period  a  giant  forest- tree  called  sequoia  {Welling- 
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tonia  gigantea)  grew  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  same  tree  grows  at  the 
present  day  in  California  and  nowhere  else  in  North  America.  The 
centralists  must  necessarily  suppose  that  the  seed  of  the  Cahfornian 
sequoia  was  derived  from  a  British  ancestor  which  itself  came  originally 
from  Asia — the  fabulous  mother  country  of  all  existing  things,  and 
that  this  seed  had  crossed  the  famous  bridge,  stretching  from  Green- 
land, across  Baffin's  Bay  and  Hudson's  Strait,  to  North  America.  It 
must  have  next  crossed  the  Eocky  Mountains,  and  must  have  travelled 
from  three  thousand  to  four  thousand  miles  on  land  before  it  reached 
its  present  habitat  on  the  Pacific  Ocean.  But  it  is  certainly  very  re- 
markable that  in  this  long  excursion  it  stopped  nowhere,  and  no  traces 
of  its  presence  are  found  within  that  immense  stretch  of  distance, 
intervening  between  Great  Britain  and  California. 

Our  theory  is  far  more  rational  and  far  more  logical  than  that  of 
the  centralists.  We  consider  it  an  undeniable  principle  that  the  same 
causes  must  necessarily  produce  the  same  effects  under  any  given 
circumstances.  The  existence  of  similar  external  conditions  surrounded 
by  the  same  primordial  elements,  possessed  of  inherent  power  of  specific 
development,  must  necessarily  produce  similar  types  of  organic  forms 
in  isothermal  regions,  though  they  may  be  separated  from  each  other 
by  immense  oceans  and  inaccessible  mountains.  Prom  this  principle 
it  clearly  follows  that  plants  and  animals  must  have  been  produced 
and  evolved  not  by  a  single  pair,  but  an  indefinite  number  of  pairs  in 
different  parts  of  the  world ;  and  we  can  at  least  support  this  theory, 
not  by  mere  assumptions,  but  by  actual  facts;  for  nature  produces 
annually  millions  of  pairs  of  animals  and  plants  by  means  of  germ 
development  which  is  reaUy  as  wonderful,  and  as  inexpHcable  as  their 
original  development  from  the  primary  elements.^  We  merely  know 
what  conditions  are  indispensably  necessary  in  order  to  produce  a  man 
from  the  microscopic  speck  of  an  ovum,  and  an  oak  from  the  nucleus 
of  an  acorn,  but  we  cannot  explain  the  process  by  which  this  evolution 
is  effected.  Even  Mr.  Waitz,  whom  our  critic  mentions  as  one  of  his 
infallible  authorities,  expressly  states  that  nature  would  never  commit 
such  an  act  of  improvidence  as  to  originate  and  maintain  the  existence 
of  any  living  organism  upon  the  brittle  thread  of  a  single  life.^ 

This  critic  erroneously  supposes  that  the  Nigritians  have  reached 
the  Iron  Age  without  passing  from  the  Stone  Age  to  the  Bronze  Age. 
In  making  this  statement  he  undoubtedly  repeats  what  he  infers 
from  the  authorities  which  he  consults.  But  he  evidently  does  not 
understand  what,  in  a  sociological  point  of  view,  is  meant  by  Stone 


1  One  poppy  stalk  produces  96,000  seeds.— Green.     One  tobacco  seed  produces  a 
plant  that  yields  360,000  seeds. — Ray. 

2  Anthropologie  der  Naturwolker,  p.  228. 
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Age,  Bronze  Age  and  Iron  Age.  These  terms  do  not  simply  imply- 
that  stone,  bronze  and  iron  had  been  successively  used  for  the  fabrica- 
tion of  certain  objects  of  utility  and  ornamentation,  during  an  in- 
definite period  of  the  history  of  human  society  ;  but  they  indicate  a 
gradual  advancement  of  civilisation  spontaneously  developed  by  the 
social  body,  as  a  natural  consequence  inseparable  from  the  knowledge 
of  the  existence  of  the  raw  materials  in  nature  and  their  utility  as 
instrumental  agencies.  The  Nigritians  having  learned  to  smelt  and 
forge  iron  from  the  Abyssinians  and  the  Arabs  who  have  been  their 
neighbours  and  partly  also  their  masters  for  more  than  a  thousand 
years,  cannot  be  considered  as  having  either  reached  the  Bronze  or 
Iron  Age.  Though  they  are  acquainted  with  the  use  of  iron  for 
certain  economic  purposes ;  they  have  invented  no  mechanic  tools 
made  of  that  metal ;  they  have  no  hammers,  no  saws,  no  chisels,  no 
files,  no  axes,  nor  any  of  the  numerous  other  mechanical  contrivances 
in  common  use  among  the  rudest  barbarians  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  art  of  forging  iron.  During  the  Bronze  Age,  and  much  more  so 
during  the  Iron  Age,  houses  were  built  of  quarried  and  hewn  stones  ; 
but  houses  of  hewn  stone  have  never  been  and  are  not  now  con- 
structed by  the  pure  Nigritians.  There  are  even  whole  tribes,  at  the 
present  day,  who  have  not  yet  learned  either  to  smelt  or  forge  iron ;  and 
if  they  no  longer  make  use  of  stone  or  bone  weapons  and  implements, 
it  is  because  they  can  procure  by  barter  better  articles  made  of  iron ; 
but  their  social  customs  and  their  mode  of  life  contradict  the  asser- 
tion that  they  have  reached  even  the  primitive  stage  of  the  civilisa- 
tion of  the  Iron  Age.  Iron  has  been  with  the  printing  press  the 
great  civiliser  of  the  human  race.  It  has  given  rise  to  the  Age  of 
Steam  and  of  Telegraphic  Communication.  The  North  American 
Indians  and  the  Papuans  were  still  in  the  Stone  Age  when  first 
visited  by  Europeans ;  and  those  tribes  who  have  not  become  partially 
civilised,  are  by  their  practices  and  customs  still  in  the  Stone  Age, 
though  iron  implements  and  even  firearms  have  been  introduced 
among  them.  Neither  the  Nigritians,  nor  the  Papuo-Melanesians, 
nor  the  Maranonians  could  have  advanced  from  the  Stone  to  the 
Bronze  Age.  Bronze  could  only  have  been  first  produced  in  coun- 
tries where  native  copper  and  native  tin  existed,  and  the  people  that 
first  produced  it  must  have  reached  a  considerable  degree  of  civilisa- 
tion ;  1  but  as  native  copper  is  found  in  very  few  countries ;  and 
native  tin,  if  it  exists  at  all,  is  found  in  extremely  small  quantities, 
being  besides  confined  to  very  contracted  localities ;  the  term  Bronze 


1  The  ancient  Egyptians  were  still  in  the  Bronze  Age,  and  so  were  the  Greeks  of 
Homeric  times. 
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Age  indicating  a  certain  degree  of  civilisation,  must  necessarily  be 
very  restricted  in  its  application.  In  fact,  properly  speaking  there 
never  was  a  Bronze  Age,  there  was  an  Age  of  Metals,  for  gold,  which 
everywhere  exists  in  the  native  state,  was  certainly  known  before 
copper  and  tin  were  formed  into  bronze.  Silver  also  occurs  more 
abundantly  in  nature  in  the  native  state  than  tin ;  while  meteoric 
iron  was  probably  once  dispersed  over  wide  ranges  of  country,  which 
must  necessarily  have  attracted  attention  before  any  of  the  other 
metals,  except  gold,  were  used  for  economic  purposes,  requiring 
artistic  manipulations  and  more  or  less  complicated  operations  to  purify 
the  metal  from  the  dross.  As  zinc  is  much  more  widely  diffused 
than  tin,  and  is  not  only  more  fusible,  but  much  more  easily  extracted 
from  the  ore,  it  may  be  assumed  that  brass  was  used  in  many  coun- 
tries where  bronze  was  never  known.  It  is  probable  that  the  art  of 
smelting  iron  pyrites  and  oligistic  iron,  which  have  both  a  metallic 
lustre,  and  are  iron  ores  widely  diffused,  was  known  as  early  as  the 
art  of  making  bronze  which  already  requires  much  experimental 
knowledge,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  precise  quantity  of  each  of  the 
two  metals  necessary  for  producing  bronze  of  the  proper  temper. 
Bronze  was  employed  in  preference  to  iron  in  countries  where  copper 
and  tin  existed  in  profusion,  because  it  could  be  easily  shaped  into 
form  by  the  melting  process ;  while  the  fusion  of  iron  is  much  more 
difficult ;  and  .forging  is  a  laborious  task  that  presupposes  some  ex- 
perimental knowledge  and  artistic  aptitudes. 

Adding  injury  to  insult  this  critic  bespatters  us  with  faint  praise 
expressed  by  negatives.  He  says  that  our  book  is  not  wholly  without 
worth ;  that  the  author  is  an  industrious  collector  ;  ^  that  our  collection 
of  facts  is  by  no  means  uninteresiiTig  or  valueless;  but  after  all  we  do 
not  come  up  to  what  he  conceives  to  be  the  paragon  of  human  know- 

1  We  consider  it  an  insult  to  be  called  an  industrious  collector.  It  is  true  the 
facta  contained  in  this  work  have  not  been  invented,  they  have  been  collected  from 
other  authors ;  but  the  language,  the  style,  the  arrangement,  the  opinions  expressed 
and  the  explanations  given  are  all  our  own  ;  and  if  we  are  simply  a  collector  Hume 
Gibbon  and  Macaulay  were  also  collectors,  for  their  history  is  founded  upon  facts 
which  they  collected  from  other  works  or  original  documents,  and  nothing  is  their 
own  but  the  language,  the  style,  their  opinions  and  their  explanations.  We  admit 
that  our  work  dififers  materially  from  the  histories  of  these  eminent  writers  •  for 
theirs  is  the  history  of  states,  as  political  organisations  ;  it  is  the  history  of  legalised 
murder  called  war;  and  it  contains  biographical  matter  relating  to  kings,  emperors 
princes,  generals,  statesmen  and  other  distinguished  persons.  Ours  is  the  history 
of  peoples  in  their  social  capacity,  including  their  manners  and  customs  their 
government,  their  religion,  their  superstitions  and  their  literary,  artistic  and'  scien- 
tific advancement. 

Nor  does  this  work  in  the  least  resemble  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's  Descriptive 
Sociology,  to  which  it  has  been  erroneously  compared,  not  by  this  critic,  but  by  a 
friendly  writer.     This  work  is  really  a  universal  history  of  civilisation. 
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ledge  and  intellectual  perfection,  because  we  do  not  confound  super- 
stition with  religion ;  and  yet  we  consider  the  religion  of  the  Nigri- 
tians  as  the  most  degraded  conception  of  superstitious  credulity ;  and 
he  undoubtedly  imagines  that  the  expression  is  contradictory]  but  he 
ought  to  have  known  that  religion  is  only  used  in  this  sentence,  as  it 
is  throughout  the  whole  work,  as  a  common,  conventional  term,  for 
which  no  other  word  could  be  used,  and  does  not  resemble  that  true, 
spiritual,  refined  religion,  unperverted  by  mystic  dogmatism  and 
materialistic  ceremonials,  which  we  do  not  confound  with  super- 
stition. 

Our  critic  next  catechises  us  for  not  having  noticed  in  our  work  the 
opinions  of  authors  of  great  reputation,  whose  superior  talents  we 
take  pleasure  to  acknowledge.  We  are  well  acquainted  with  the 
works  of  the  authors  he  mentions ;  but  we  have  no  occasion  to  quote 
them  on  any  subject  of  which  we  treat.  Our  work  is  exclusively 
based  upon  facts  and  not  upon  opinions ;  and  the  facts  are  all  derived 
from  original  sources,  and  are  not  taken  from  second-hand  authors. 
None  of  these  eminent  authors  has  ever  published  a  work  containing 
original  facts,  with  one  single  exception,  and  the  name  of  Mr.  Bastian 
is  found  in  the  list  of  authorities  in  the  volume  of  the  Nigritians. 
In  this  connection  it  is  perhaps  proper  to  state,  that  the  oldest  travel- 
lers, if  they  are  men  of  credibility,  are  far  better  authority  than  any 
modem  traveller  possibly  could  be ;  for  the  missionaries  and  white 
traders  have  everywhere  wiped  out  many  traces  of  the  original,  self- 
developed  social  customs  and  superstitious  practices  of  the  savage 
tribes  of  Africa,  Oceanica  and  America.  They  are  no  longer  the 
children  of  nature  ;  they  are  not  hot-house  plants  that  bloom  and  bear 
fruit  by  artificial  culture  ;  but  they  are  like  exotics  transplanted  upon 
a  barren  soil  in  an  uncongenial  climate,  which  changes  their  primitive 
nature,  destroys  their  native  vigour,  and  reduces  them  to  scrubby, 
gnarled,  monstrous  deformities  that  will  still  be  able  to  drag  along  a 
wearisome  existence,  perhaps  for  a  few  centuries,  but  they  must,  upon 
the  principle  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  finally  disappear  and  be- 
come extinct.  In  addition  to  all  this  it  must  be  remarked  that  many 
modern  travellers  of  ability  publish  works  which  contain  nothing  but 
personal  incidents,  geographical  indications,  or  topographical  descrip- 
tions, rendering  their  book  popular  by  adding  a  number  of  woodcuts, 
for  the  multitude,  like  children,  want  to  be  amused  and  love  pictures ; 
and  as  they  furnish  us  no  materials  relating  to  social  customs,  or  only 
such  as  were  copied  from  older  works,  their  names  are  rarely  found 
among  our  authorities. 

This  amiable  critic  affirms  that  we  dogmatise,  because  we  publish 
our  own  opinions  and  not  those  of  the  great  authors  whom  he  blindly 
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follows ;  but  we  are  not  aware  tliat  even  any  of  the  most  renowned 
anthropologists  have  ever  been  invested  with  the  attribute  of  infal- 
libility by  an  oecumenical  council.  Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem  we 
feel  quite  flattered  by  being  told  by  this  stickler  for  authority  that  we 
have  gone  out  of  our  way  "  to  make  mistakes  "  which  he  fails  to  point 
out.  The  disparagement  of  our  work  does  not  at  all  discourage  us, 
for  if  the  words  of  the  poet  are  true  : 

"  L'homme  est  de  glace  aux  v4rit4s, 
II  est  de  feu  pour  le  mensonge,"  ^ 

we  are  justified  in  believing  that  the  opinions  expressed  in  oui  preface 
correspond  with  the  nature  of  things  such  as  they  really  are,  which 
is  true  philosophy,  and  on  this  point  we  have  at  least  Aristotle  on 
our  side ;  for  if  they  corresponded  with  some  poetical  fancies,  some 
absurd  theory,  some  visionary,  metaphysical  reveries,  some  supersti- 
tious, theological  mysticism ;  or  if  they  had  been  expressed  by  one  of 
those  great  men  who  astonish  the  world  with  their  crude,  impossible 
novelties,  our  critic  would  have  held  up  our  book  and  our  opinions 
to  the  admiration  of  the  reading  public,  like  the  thousand  and  one 
fanciful  frivolities  ;  useless,  trashy  compositions,  and  pictorially  illu- 
minated, copied  descriptions  of  foreign  countries  published  in  the 
large  cities  of  the  civilised  world.  We  must  confess  that  we  do  not 
understand  what  object  this  kind  of  critics  could  accomplish;  they 
do  not  instruct  their  readers;  they  know  nothing  about  the  works 
which  they  presume  to  criticise  at  random ;  and  if  they  exercise  some 
influence  they  might  do  great  wrong  to  an  honest,  conscientious  author 
who  loves  truth,  and  abhors  all  shams,  cunning  fictions  emd  conven- 
tional falsehoods;  and  yet  neither  their  learning  nor  their  sagacity 
entitles  them  to  be  compared  to  Zoilus,  and  to  have  applied  to  them 
the  withering  epithet  of  xum  g^roeixog. 

1  Lafontaine,  Jjiv.  Ix.  fab.  6, 
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The  predominance  in  Australia  of  the  marsupial  type  of  mammals 
furnishes  unmistakable  indications  that  this  continent,  as  weU  as  the 
adjacent  islands,  with  New  Guinea  and  Borneo,  were  habitable  at  a 
period  anterior  to  Asia  and  even  to  Africa.  The  geological  formation 
is  principally  characterised  by  crystalline  or  primitive  rocks,  rarely 
passing  beyond  the  carboniferous  epoch,  and  it  is  only  in  two  localities 
that  the  latest  developments  of  a  tertiary  order  occur,  l^o  mam- 
malians provided  with  hoofs  were  found  here,  and  for  this  reason  car* 
nivorous  animals  were  also  wanting.  In  prehistoric,  primitive  times, 
New  Guinea  was  connected  with  Australia ;  Torres  Strait  did  not 
exist ;  the  Strait  of  Malacca  and  the  Strait  of  Sunda  were  dry  land. 
Borneo,  Sumatra,  Java,  Celebes  and  the  smaller  islands '  of  the  Archi- 
pelago formed  a  continuous  peninsular  dependence  of  Papua.  The 
Gulf  of  Siam  and  the  Bay  of  Bengal  intermingled  the  waters  of  the 
Indian  and  Pacific  oceans  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Malacca 
peninsula.^  After  the  formation  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  the  two 
cwjeans  interchanged  their  waters  through  many  channels,  and  a  group 
of  magnificent  islands  extended  under  the  equatorial  line,  compre- 
hending a  superficial  area  of  land  and  water  of  four  and  a  half  millions 
of  geographical  miles.  Here  is  the  centre  of  traffic  of  the  whole  world. 
It  has  China  to  the  east  within  a  short  distance.  The  Indian  Ocean 
leads  directly  to  the  ports  of  the  Eed  Sea.  The  monsoon  brings  vessels 
from  Hindostan ;  and  Europe  and  "Western  America  may  be  reached 
by  a  direct  ocean  route.  Borneo  and  Sumatra  are  islands  of  almost 
continental  proportions.  Java  and  the  Malay  peninsula  are  of  con- 
siderable extent ;  Celebes,  Luzon  and  Mindanao,  though  only  of  third 

1  The  crust  of  the  earth  furnishes  striking  evidence  that  during  the  tertiary  up 
to  the  quaternary  period  a  more  or  less  vast  continent  existed  in  Oceanica ;  and  in 
sinking  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  geological  period,  that  part  of  the 
world  remained  elevated  as  we  see  it  to-da,y ;  but  before  a  part  of  the  continent 
became  submerged,  Oceanica  was  certainly  inhabited  by  man,  because  science  has 
established  by  a  great  number  of  facts,  that  man  undoubtedly  e3d8ted  during  the 
quarternary  and  even  during  the  tertiary  period.  The  ancient  inhabitants  did  not 
disappear  with  a  part  of  the  land  that  supported  them,  but  they  found  a  safe  refuge 
in  the  islands  and  continents  that  remained  intact.  See  J.  Gamier,  quoted  in  Girard's 
Nouvelle  Guinee,  p.  25. 
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rank  in  size,  are  still  of  great  importance ;  and  even  the  numerous 
smaller  islands  ^  are  distinguished  for  their  alluvial  lands,  their  navi- 
gable rivers,  and  the  richness  of  their  natural  productions.  The  climate 
of  the  Archipelago  is  strictly  tropical,  the  atmosphere  is  continually 
charged  with  moisture  scattered  in  every  direction  by  the  winds,  thus 
exercising  a  fecundating  influence  upon  the  existing  vegetation,  and 
covering  the  soil  wi^  a  perpetual  carpet  of  green.  In  the  larger 
islands  dense  forests  of  an  indefinite  antiquity  stretch  over  a  vast 
extent  of  country,  and  trees  of  gigantic  height  and  luxuriant  foliage 
are  entwined  by  creeping  plants,  bearing  the  most  brilliant  flowsr 
clusters,  which  form  a  striking  contrast  with  the  sombre  shadows  of 
the  forest  wilds,  and  give  to  the  face  of  nature  a  bright  and  cheerful 
aspect.  This  picturesque  display  is  still  heightened  by  the  gorgeous 
plumage  of  innumerable  birds  that  fill  the  air  with  their  unmelodious 
pipings,  their  tremulous  plaintive  notes,  and  their  shrill  discordant 
cries.  Snakes,  dressed  in  velvety  green  or  shining  in  crimson  red, 
glide  unperceived  through  the  matted  grass  or  the  tangled  flowers,  or 
they  hang  suspended  from  the  branches  of  trees  to  bounce  upon  their 
prey  as  it  passes.  Myriads  of  insects  of  the  most  splendid  hues  dance 
through  the  air  in  interminable  curves.  Asia  has  contributed  a  great 
part  of  the  mammalian  fauna.  Gazelles  are  roaming  through  the  plains, 
herds  of  elephants  stroU  through  the  woodland,  rhinoceros  and  tigers 
hide  themselves  in  the  jungles,  and  tapirs,  babyroussas,  sloths  and 
hufifaloes  inhabit  the  forests  and  feed  in  the  marshes  in  the  islands 
nearest  to  Malacca. 

The  various  branch  races  belonging  to  the  Melanesian  stock  are 
settled  over  a  space  of  the  earth's  surface  comprising  in  its  totality  no 
less  than  ten  millions  of  square  miles,  which  forms  the  vast  expanse 
of  the  largest  ocean,  dotted  with  numerous  islands,  not  exceeding 
eighty  thousand  square  miles  in  extent.  The  Polynesian  group  oi 
islands  differ  much  in  size  as  well  as  in  productive  capacity,  and  they 
are  comparatively  speaking  of  recent  origin.  They  either  form  coral 
reefs  in  all  stages  of  development,  or  they  are  the  result  of  volcanic 
action  with  their  conic  domes  of  basalt,  their  gaping  craters,  their 
deep  precipitous  gorges  and  their  majestic  peaks,  looming  in  isolated 
grandeur  to  the  sky,  variegated  here  and  there  with  lava  rocks,  scoria 
and  volcanic  sand.  This  island-world  was  made  fertile  by  gradual 
abrasions  produced  by  the  rains  of  thousands  of  years  intermixed  with 
the  dung  of  sea-birds  who  were  the  only  denizens  of  these  lonely  ocean 
homes.  The  naked  surface  was  in  course  of  time  planted  by  birds 
that  extended  their  flight  to  a  great  distance  from  the  shore  of  the 
mainland,  and  deposited  the  kernels  and  seeds  of  the  fruits  they 
swallowed  which  grew  up  into  lofty  palms  and  other  useful  trees. 

Borneo  was  the  original  country  where  the  Melanesian  stock'  first 
sprang  into  existence.  Here,  in  this  paradise  of  the  tropics,  where 
the  climate  is  most  delightful,  where  the  orang-outang,  with  his  short 
legs  and  long  arms,  climbs  the  highest  tree  tops,  makes  his  bed  on  the 


1  Some  of  these  islanrls  are  the  Sooloos,  Bali,  Lomback,  Surabawa  Chanilinn 
Flores,  Amboioa,  Timor,  Bouron  and  Gildla.  oumoawa,  v.nanaana, 
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branches,  and  feeds  on  the  leaves  and  fruit ;  where  the  flying  frog, 
green  like  the  leaves  of  the  trees  on  which  it  lives,  expands  its  webbed 
toes  and  leaps  from  branch  to  branch ;  where  palms  and  cocoa-nuts 
grow  in  the  forest ;  where  the  lofty  durian  supplies  an  abundance  of  a 
nutritious,  vegetable  pulp ;  where  on  the  slopes  of  the  mountains 
pitcher-plants,  tinged  in  green  and  purple,  hang  down  from  shrubs 
and  stunted  trees ;  where  alligators  swarm  in  stagnant  waters,  and 
turtles  come  up  from  the  sea  to  lay  their  eggs  in  the  sand  of  the 
beach ;  where  monkey-like  lemurs  ^  fly  about  at  night ;  here,  in  this 
delightful  spot,  was  the  native  home  of  the  primeval  Melanesians. 
Here  the  jungle  and  the  forests  are  adorned  with  the  most  luxuriant 
vegetation.  Trees  of  majestic  growth  are  festooned  with  lianos,  and 
parasitic  plants  of  great  variety  of  form.  Orchids,  with  painted  cups 
of  blue  and  orange,  hang  in  threadlike  panicles  from  rough  and  sturdy 
trunks  entwined  by  graceful  rattans,  which  climb  upwards  to  reach 
the  loftiest  summits.  Keeds  with  leaves  tinted  in  green  and  purple, 
and  giant  bamboos  of  arboreal  height,  border  the  banks  of  the  running 
streams.  Lizards  glistening  in  blue  and  green,  rustle  through  the 
foliage.  Green  bronzed  beetles  with  long  feathery  antennse,  butterflies 
most  exquisitely  tinted,  and  serpents  mottled  with  the  most  delicate 
colours,  give  to  the  face  of  nature  and  to  the  silence  of  the  solitude 
a  charm  which  is  indescribable.  Birds  of  paradise,  with  their  gaily 
coloured,  wavy  tail-feathers,  wing  their  flight  towards  the  sun.  The 
argus  pheasant,  with  its  brilliant  plumage,  the  cingris  or  sunbird 
painted  in  rainbow  tints,  rival  in  magnificent  array  with  the  Indian 
lotus,  the  tiger-lily  and  a  great  variety  of  scarlet  and  violet  flowers. 

The  Wild  Man  ^  of  the  primeval  race  who  was  produced  from  the 
soil  and  was  matured  into  his  perfect  organic  form  by  the  sun,  was  not 
much  superior  to  the  beasts  of  the  forest.  He  was  absolutely  naked. 
He  had  no  other  habitation  than  the  trees  that  afforded  him  shade 
and  shelter,  and  gave  him  the  fruit  it  bore  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of 
hunger.  He  came  in  conflict  with  the  ape  in  gathering  his  food,  and 
he  slew  the  intruder  with  his  massive  club.  He  tasted  its  flesh  and 
found  it  savoury,  and  henceforth  he  became  a  bitter  enemy  to  the 
simian  race.  In  his  hunting  excursions  he  encountered  huge  serpents 
who  devoured  at  a  single  gulp  the  prey  he  prized  so  highly,  and  to  be 
compensated  for  his  loss  he  despatched  the  creeping  reptile  with  his 
sinewy  arm  at  a  single  blow,  and  feasted  on  the  delicious  morsels  of 
the  conquering  snake  and  its  crushed  victim.  He  tolerated  no  rival 
within  his  domain.  By  long  experience  in  forest  life  he  could  easily 
avoid  enemies  more  powerful  than  himself,  but  he  fearlessly  attacked 
all  solitary  stragglers,  and  despatching  his  poisoned  darts  from  his 
blowpipe,  he  never  failed  to  slay  the  animal  he  wished  to  secure. 
His  language  was  simple,  and  his  utterances  were  indistinct.  The 
monosyllabic  sounds,  which  gave  expression  to  his  simple  ideas,  were 


^  Galeopithecus. 

*  There  existed  even  in  recent  times  in  the  mountains  of  Borneo  a  tribe  of  wild 
men  called  Pakatans,  who  seemed  to  have  a  close  affinity  with  the  aboriginal  race 
in  its  earliest  stage  of  social  development. 
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a  lisping,  twittering  noise  not  unlike  the  piping  notes  of  birds.  The 
accidental  copulation  of  the  sexes  was  the  only  act  of  marriage,  or  it 
was  a  temporary  connection  brought  about  by  force.  Children  were 
fastened  to  the  elastic  branch  of  a  tree  which  served  them  as  cradle, 
and  whenever  they  were  old  enough,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  shift  for 
themselves,  they  scattered  in  the  forest,  and  all  former  family  ties 
were  forgotten. 

The  primitive  aboriginal  Melanesians  did  not  remain  confined  to 
the  narrow  spot  of  their  origin,  but  they  spread  towards  Papua,  where 
they  largely  increased  in  numbers,  and  although  they  were  early  cut 
off  by  some  convulsive  cataclysm  from  the  mother  land,  yet  they  still 
preserved  their  primitive  type.  Their  descendants  are  of  robust  frame, 
they  have  a  dark  complexion,  and  their  hair,  which  is  never  woolly, 
is  either  frizzly  or  curled,  and  is  united  in  tufted  spiral  bunches,  or  it 
is  coarse  and  perfectly  straight.  The  Papuan  branch  have  a  narrow 
and  high  skull  with  protuberant  jaws,  thick  fleshy  lips  and  a  broad 
and  curve-pointed  nose.  By  their  intercourse  with  Turanians,  who 
in  early  times  even  visited  their  coast,  they  were  taught  how  to  make 
pottery  which  they  used  as  cooking  vessels ;  they  originated  the  mode 
of  making  tapa  or  bark  cloth,  which  was  ornamented  with  coloured 
patterns,  and  they  had  also  acquired  some  skill  in  wood-carving.  As 
game  was  scarce,  if  not  entirely  wanting,  they  were  principally  confined 
to  fish  for  their  meat  diet,  unless  their  taste  had  been  so  far  corrupted 
as  to  have  an  irresistible  craving  for  human  flesh  which  was  a  delicacy 
that  was  served  up  at  their  feasts.  At  a  later  period  they  were 
instructed  in  the  art  of  tilling  the  soil,  and  the  roots  they  cultivated 
and  the  fruit  trees  they  reared  with  much  care,  furnished  them  with 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  vegetable  food  to  supply  their  daily  wants. 

The  Australians  are  the  direct  descendants  of  the  original  Papuans, 
but  the  communication  between  the  two  kindred  races  having  been 
gradually  interrupted  by  the  sinking  of  the  intervening  land,  "which 
now  forms  the  channel  of  Torres  Strait,  their  social  development  as 
well  as  their  language  followed  an  independent  course.  They  were 
less  influenced  by  the  contact  with  foreign  elements,  as  no  ships  nor 
boats  coming  from  an  unknown  distance,  had  ever  landed  on  their 
coast.  In  their  absolute  isolation  they  were  entirely  left  to  them- 
selves in  the  exercise  of  their  inferior  intellectual  and  social  capacity 
and  receiving  no  impulse  of  action  from  without,  their  internal  life 
became  stagnant  and  immovable.  Their  progressive  advancement 
towards  a  higher  order  of  existence  was  slow  and  almost  impercep- 
tible, and  even  the  animal  and  vegetable  world  by  which  they  were 
surrounded,  were  the  representatives  of  a  geological  age  that  had 
everywhere  else  long  since  passed  away. 

The  Malayan  branch  was  separated  from  the  parent  stock  after  the 
gradual  subsidence  of  the  land  had  formed  various  channels  between 
Australia  and  the  south-eastern  shore  of  the  Asiatic  Continent  and 
had  thus  intermingled  the  waters  of  the  Indian  Ocean  with  that  of 
the  Pacific,  still  leaving  numerous  islands  high  above  the  level  waters 
and  untouched  by  the  ocean  wave,  while  others  were  gradually  elevated 
by  internal  volcanic  action.     Being  thus  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
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the  sea,  they  learned  to  swim,  they  ventured  out  at  some  distance 
from  the  shore  in  hollow  trees,  and  eventually  succeeded  in  construct- 
ing a  much  more  capacious  boat,  and  by  long  practice,  and  the 
experimental  knowledge  thus  acquired,  they  became  expert  navigators. 
The  force  of  the  wind  often  served  them  as  pilot,  and  drove  them  to 
the  unknown  shores  of  neighbouring  islands,  where  they  founded  new 
settlements  and  established  new  colonies.  Even  the  distant  basaltic 
and  coral  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  were  in  the  course  of  many 
centuries  reached  by  them,  and  they  became  the  permanent  abode  of 
families  who  rapidly  increased  in  numbers,  and  were  organised  into 
powerful  tribes.  As  they  lived  principally  on  fish  and  such  animals 
as  the  sea  produced,  they  found  everywhere  an  abundant  means  of 
subsistence,  and  they  transplanted  from  their  original  native  home 
such  fruit  trees  as  were  adapted  to  the  climate  of  the  country  to  which 
they  had  emigrated.  The  cocoa-nut,  the  bread-fruit,  the  taro  root 
and  the  sweet  potato  were  food  materials  of  great  importance,  and  are 
even  now  articles  of  daily  consumption.  The  distant  volcanic  and 
coral  islaiids  produced  no  domestic  animals,  and  the  dog  and  the  wild 
hog  were  simply  introduced  from  far-off  continents  by  daring  adven- 
turers who  navigated  these  seas.  Their  tools  and  implements  were  of 
stone,  and  their  only  weapons  were  the  club  and  the  spear.  They 
were  unacquainted  with  the  ceramic  art,  and  cooking  was  effected  in 
calabashes  or  bamboo  joints  by  means  of  hot  stones.  Their  hut  was 
composed  of  a  frame  of  poles  thatched  with  palm  leaves.  Their 
clothing  was  made  of  the  bark  of  the  mulberry,  after  it  had  been 
beaten  and  rendered  pliant  with  the  mallet.  Their  religion  was  a 
mixture  of  nature  and  hero  worship.  The  forces  of  nature  were  per- 
sonified and  were  represented  in  palpable  forms ;  and  chiefs,  who  made 
themselves  feared  and  respected  during  the  active  career  of  their 
earthly  existence,  were  looked  upon  after  death  as  godlike  beings,  and 
their  tomb  was  an  oracular  sanctuary  visited  by  worshippers  and 
pilgrims.  Their  government  was  highly  artificial,  based  upon  the 
semi-religious  sanctiori  of  the  tabu,  which  was  an  incomprehensible 
mysterious  power  that  rendered  things  profane,  sacred  at  the  command 
of  the  chief,  which  prevented  the  fruits  of  the  harvest  from  being 
consumed  and  wasted  before  maturity ;  it  protected  private  property 
from  being  appropriated  by  cunning  and  violence,  and  it  aided  in  the 
observance  of  strict  police  regulations. 
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GENEEAL   OHAKACTER. 

The  Papuo-Melanesians  have  spread  most  widely,  and  are  scattered 
over  a  vast  extent  of  country.     They  once  occupied  almost  every 
habitable  island  of  the  South  Pacific.     But  younger  and  more  ener- 
getic conquering  races  gradually  rose  into  prominence  who  drove  them 
from  their  original  homes,  or  forced  them  to  seek  a  safe  retreat  in  the 
forest  wilds  and  almost  inaccessible  mountains  of  the  interior.     They 
still  occupied  a  vast  extent  of  territory  which  comprised  New  Guinea, 
Australia,  Tasmania,  Louisiade,  New  Britain,  New  Ireland,  Solomon's 
Archipelago,  the  Andaman  Islands,  the  Archipelago  of  Santa  Cruz, 
New  Hebrides,  Loyalty  Islands,  New  Caledonia,  the  Viti  Archipelago, 
and  many  other  islands  of  which  they  now  divide  the  possession  with 
the  Malays,  the  Oceanians  or  Europeans.      The  Papuo-Melanesians 
hold  the  second  rank,  in  physical  conformation,  vrhich  separates  them 
from  the  Nigritian  stock  in  many  characteristic  particulars,  and  places 
them,  in  the  scale  of  humanity,  one  degree  above  the  most  brutal  form 
that  approaches  more  or  less  the  most  perfect  simian  type  of  equatorial 
Africa.     They  have  still  a  dark  complexion  which  is  graduated  into  a 
bluish  or  brownish  tint.     Their  hair  is  still  frizzly,  but  it  is  spirally 
tufted,  or  it  is  coarse  and  straight,  but  it  is  never  woolly.     Their  nose 
is  still  flattish,  but  it  is  generally  curved  at  the  point.     Their  features 
are  still  coarse  and  sometimes  even  disagreeable  if  not  repulsive,  but 
there  are  numerous  exceptional  cases,  and  faces  with  more  or  less 
regular  features  are  not  uncommon.     Their  moral  character  is  of  the 
primitive  type  ;  it  is  simple  and  uncorrupted,  except  as  far  as  it  has 
been  influenced  by  their  contact  with  superior  races.     Their  civilisa- 
tion being  of  a  low  order,  they  are  not  addicted  to  great  vices,  nor  are 
they  distinguished  by  the  practice  of  great  virtues.     The  most  pro- 
minent traits  of  their  intellectual  capacity,  are  their  great  power  of 
imitation,  their'want  of  reflection,  their  wild  and  undisciplined  imagi- 
nation,  and  their  deficiency  in  inventive  genius.     They  have  made 
but  little  progress  in  the  mechanic  arts  ;  they  found  but  little  occasion 
for  the  display  of  ingenuity.     Necessity,  created  by  the  surrounding' 
conditions,  never  compelled  them  to  have  recourse  to  artistic  devices" 
in  order  to  increase  their  resources  from  which  they  drew  their  means 
of  subsistence,  or  to  supplement  the  appliances  of  nature  by  creating 
new  aids  called  into  requisition  by  the  instinct  of  self-preservation 
The  chmate  was  mild  and  salubrious,  and  they  were  not  forced  by 
inevitable  circumstances  to  spend  much  of  their  time  or  labour  in  the 
production  of  materials  that  protected  their  body  from  the  inclemencies 
of  the  weather.     The  forests,  the  seas  and  the  rivers  supplied  them  in 
due  season  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  food  materials  consisting  of 
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game,  fish,  roots  and  fruits ;  and  the  idea  never  suggested  itself  of 
multiplying  the  bounties  of  nature  by  the  tillage  of  the  soil,  or  by 
the  rearing  of  domestic  animals,  and  consequently  they  were  neither 
husbandmen  nor  shepherds.  Their  food  supplies  were  scattered,  and 
differed  in  kind  at  every  change  of  season,  and  it  would  have  been 
labour  lost  to  buUd  permanent  habitatioris,  or  if  permanent,  to  erect 
substantial  structures  that  withstood  the  ravages  of  time. 

Although  frequently  engaged  in  tribal  warfare  which  was  the  only 
effective  means  for  adjusting  their  difficulties,  yet  as  their  armed  con- 
flicts had  neither  conquest  nor  plunder  for  their  object,  they  were  not 
sanguinary,  nor  were  they  of  long  duration,  and  their  weapons  of 
war  were  most  simple  and  entirely  inefficient  for  fierce  and  bloody 
encounters.  The  forest  wilds  of  the  countries  which  they  occupied, 
sheltered  no  carnivorous  animals  endowed  by  nature  with  bloodthirsty 
propensities ;  and  the  spear,  the  first  weapon  of  the  primitive  hunts- 
man, had  not  yet  been  transformed  into  aii  arrow  to  be  projected  from 
the  bow  with  greater  force  and  precision.  The  women  are  generally 
ugly,  and  are  far  inferior  to  the  men  in  physical  outline  and  bodily 
constitution,  and  not  being  favoured  with  the  seductive  charms  peculiar 
to  their  sex,  their  possession  is  only  desired  for  the  gratification  of  the 
animal  passions,  and  for  the  labour  which  they  are  required  to  perform 
in  the  capacity  of  domestic  slaves.  As  they  principally  supply  the 
necessaries  of  life  for  the  maintenance  of  the  family,  they  acquire  real' 
material  value;  but  their  number  being  limited,  and  the  rights  of 
property  not  being  recognised  in  their  fullest  force,  so  as  to  make  them 
objects  of  purchase,  they  are  appropriated  by  the  favoured  few,  or  are 
made  to  yield  up  their  persons  and  their  services  to  violence  or  physical 
force.  Their  social  organisation  is  of  a  low  order.  The  family  ties 
are  loose,  and  the  marriage  relations  may  be  dissolved  at  pleasure.  A 
limited  number  of  families  are  united  into  small  tribes  who  recognise 
no  authority  except  some  immemorial  customs  established  by  the 
instinct  of  self-preservation  and  the  necessity  of  self-protection.  In 
a  society,  whose  organic  form  was  simple,  and  which  sanctioned  the 
rights  of  property  so  far  only  as  to  secure  to  each  community  a  certain 
share  of  the  natural  bounties  which  furnish  the  means  of  subsistence 
to  individuals,  of  which  each  tribe  is  composed,  they  had  no  occasion 
to  establish  a  regular  government  with  strong  centralised  powers. 
They  therefore  owe  strict  obedience  to  no  one;  their  laws  are  self- 
imposed  regulations  to  avoid  perpetual  conflicts  between  themselves 
and  their  neighbours ;  and  self-revenge  is  the  only  retributive  justice, 
by  which  the  punishment  is  inflicted  for  wrongs  that  are  irremediable 
in  their  nature.  The  aged  and  those  who  are  distinguished  for  their 
bodily  strength  and  sagacity,  exercise  predominant  influence ;  and  if 
they  are  not  chiefs  in  name  and  dignity,  they  are  so  in  fact,  for  they 
take  the  lead  in  aU  cases  of  emergency  and  are  treated  with  respect 
and  consideration.  They  are  credulous  and  superstitious,  for  their 
untutored  imagination  wings  its  flight  into  the  regions  of  the  unknown, 
and  their  ignorance  confounds  and  perverts  the  natural  sequence  of 
cause  and  effect,  and  gives  rise  to  the  most  ill-founded  conclusions,  and 
to  the  most  monstrous  absurdities.     And  yet  the  Papuo-Melanesians 
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had  never  devised  any  kind  of  religious  system,  and  althongli  they 
recognised  the  agencies  of  evil  that  are  supposed  to  exist  in  nature, 
they  have  not  the  least  idea  of  a  divinity  or  a  godhead ;  have  no  idols 
to  materialise  supernatural  powers,  nor  priestly  impostors  who  claim 
to  he  the  messengers  and  privileged  servants  of  some  fabulous  deity, 
exercising  a  spiritual  despotism,  and  exacting  from  its  votaries  passive 
obedience  to  its  divine  will.^ 


1  It  is  not  the  object  of  this  work  to  discuss  contested,  ethnological  questions,  for 
this  is  a  sociological  and  not  an  ethnological  work.  Ethnology  is  not  a  science  and 
much  less  a  philosophy ;  its  stock  of  knowledge  is  principally  borrowed  from  anatomy, 
and  while  the  anatomist  can  point  out  individual,  osteological  peculiarities,  and  can 
mark  down  the  variations  of  form  and  features,  he  is  unable  to  furnish  distinct, 
incontrovertible  indications  as  a  basis  of  rational  classification ;  nor  can  the  numerous 
graduations  of  the  colour  of  the  skin  and  the  eye,  the  colour  and  microscopical 
appearance  of  the  hair,  or  the  measurement  and  conformation  of  the  skull  be  con- 
sidered as  sure  and  unmistakable  marks  of  race  distinction.  Whatever  visionary 
ethnologists  may  believe,  it  is  certain  that  the  Fapuas  are  neither  African  negroes, 
nor  are  they  descended  from  the  Nigritian  stock.  Their  languages,  which  have 
no  affinity  with  the  Nigritian  languages,  either  in  word  formation  or  grammatical 
organism,  are  alone  sufficient  to  prove  their  independent  existence  as  a  distinct 
stock.  Their  mode  of  living,  their  manners  and  customs,  and  even  their  supersti- 
tions are  altogether  different  from  those  of  the  negi-oes.  Besides  it  would  be  difficult 
to  show — not  by  mere  assumptions,  but  by  a  rational  method,  how  the  Fapuas  could 
have  reached  from  Africa  across  a  vast  ocean  space,  New  Guinea,  Australia,  and  the 
numerous  islands  which  they  still  inhabit,  for  it  is  well  known  that  the  Fapuas 
were  not  skilled  in  navigation. 
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The  Papuans  ^  are  the  primitive  race  of  Melanesians  -who  have  heen 
dispersed,  as  the  original  inhabitants,  over  many  of  the  islands  of  the 
Indian  Archipelago,  and  they  are  still  the  predominant  race  in  New 
Guinea,  This  large  island,  called  by  the  natives  Okar-bene  (Great 
Land),  comprises  an  extent  of  fourteen  hundred  miles  in  its  extreme 
length,  with  a  superficial  area  of  about  two  hundred  thousand  geographi- 
cal square  miles.  Its  south  coast  is  washed  by  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria 
and  Torres  Strait ;  while  the  Great  Bay  forms  its  northern  boundary. 
It  has  Dampier  Strait  to  the  east,  and  the  Moluccas  to  the  west. 
The  western  peninsula  is  characterised  by  large  tracts  of  elevated  land 
indented  by  numerous  salt-water  inlets  which  were  produced  by 
comparatively  recent  volcanic  disturbances.  The  eastern  peninsula 
is  traversed  by  a  chain  of  lofty  mountains,  and  near  the  centre  of 
the  island,  in  the  138th  meridian  of  east  longitude,  three  table-topped 
mountains,  whose  summits  are  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  rise 
to  the  height  of  20,000  feet.  The  island  lies  between  the  equator 
and  the  loth  degree  of  south  latitude,  and  between  129°  and  147° 
E.  longitude  from  Paris.  It  is  not  watered  by  any  large  rivers ;  the 
most  important  of  the  west  coast  are  the  Ootanata  and  the  Warufa ; 
the  last  of  which  is  but  navigable  for  a  distance  of  thirty-six  miles 
from  its  mouth,  where  the  bed  is  obstructed  by  rocks.  On  the  north- 
east coast  the  only  river  of  considerable  size  is  the  Amberno  or  Eochus. 
Other  rivers  are  the  Kemp-welch  in  the  east,  the  Fly  river  in  the 
south,  and  the  Wa-Samson,  which  empties  into'  the  Strait  of  Galewo, 
opposite  the  island  of  Salvaty. 

The  geological  formation  of  the  mountain  regions  belongs  to  the 
tertiary  period,  characterised  by  carbonate  of  lime  and  sandstone. 
But  there  are  many  argillaceous  strata  and  layers  of  sand  which 
contain  ironstone  and  lignite.  The  surrounding  islands  are  all  of 
coralline  composition,  resting  upon  primitive  rocks.  The  most 
luxuriant  vegetation  and  trees  of  the  most  gigantic  growth  indicate 
everywhere  the  great  productive  capacity  of  the  country ;  affording 
food  and  shelter  to  an  immense  number  of  animals ;  some  of  them  are 
typical  productions  of  that  part  of  the  world.  Among  the  rare  plants 
Bromelias,  Pottos,  Calladiums  and  Scittamaes  are  the  most  character- 
istic. The  most  common  trees  are  the  Myristica  moschata,  the  Cortex 
onimus,  the  Alexia  stellata  and  various  species  of  Eucalyptus.  ^  The 
most   remarkable  animals  are  the  babyroussa,  or   tusked  hog   [Sus 

I  This  name  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  Malaj  word  papua,  and  the  coast 
natives  called  themselves  Orang  Papua,  "  men  with  frizzled  hair." 

^  Other  trees  found  in  various  parts  of  the  country  are  chiefly  Bhizophorse, 
Bruguierae,  Avicennse,  Mimosse,  Euphorbiacese,  Petalomse,  &c. 
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Papuensis),  the  tree  kangaroo,^  the  Phlangista  Bemdeinii  and  jpeniiata, 
the  Drocopds  luduosis  and  the  D.  Brunii,  the  Cuscus  maculatus — an 
arhoreal  quadruped  with  prehensile  tail — the  Petaurus  sciureus,  and 
numerous  other  species  peculiar  to  the  country.  But  the  birds  present 
the  richest  variety ;  and  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  the  feathered 
tribe  are  found  in  this  heaven-favoured  island.  The  birds  of  paradise 
are  the  most  gaudy  productions  of  nature's  most  exquisite  paintings. 
The  Lophorhina  mperha,  with  its  crescent  cape,  and  its  bright  green, 
deeply  scalloped  breast-shield,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  most 
graceful  birds.  The  Lophorhina  atra  presents  a  scaly  head-covering 
of  a  dark  green  colour  glistening  with  metallic  lustre;  its  breast- 
shield,  which  extends  over  the  sides,  is  of  a  bluish-green  colour  and 
has  a  silky  touch,  while  its  whole  body  is  covered  with  a  kind  of 
mantle  remarkable  for  its  velvety  softness.  But  the  most  attractive 
of  all  the  birds  of  paradise  is  the  Parota  sexpennis,  with  its  three  long 
plumes  on  each  side  of  the  head,  its  beak  being  crowned  with  a  tuft  of 
brilliantly  white  feathers,  while  its  breast  is  glistening  in  bright  green 
and  yellow.  The  Drepanornis  Albertisu,  with  its  crescent  beak,  its 
crimson-red  side  feathers,  is  an  object  of  beauty.  Here  are  also  found 
the  kingfisher  (Suroptis  alhicilla),  with  its  blue  head  and  red  beak ; 
the  hooded  pigeon  (Gauro  coronata),  brightly  plumed  parrots  (Tricho- 
glossus  cyanogrammus),  black  cockatoos  {Microglossum,  atterimum), 
the  bonnet  parrot  (Psittacus  galeritus),  the  painted  Pitta  machlotii 
and  the  Ischiapsopha  hifasciata  with  two  black  stripes  drawn  over 
its  green  body.  Lizards  and  snakes  present  many  original  species ; 
and  insects  are  numerous,  of  which  the  Therates  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable,  for  it  exudes  a  liquid  from  its  mouth,  which  emits  the 
scent  of  roses. 

The  climate  of  JSTew  Guinea,  considering  its  latitude,  is  quite 
moderate.  The  medium  temperature  is  84°  F.,  but  the  therm oroeter 
never  descends  lower  than  66°.  In  June  and  July  the  medium  tem- 
perature ranges  between  77°  and  88°  F.  The  rainy  season  sets  in 
with  the  south-east  monsoon  in  April ;  and  the  north-west  monsoon 
ushers  in  the  dry  season  about  the  month  of  January.  In  November 
the  thermometer  rises  at  midday  to  110°  in  the  shade,  and  averages 
76°  in  the  morning  and  evening. 

New  Guinea  is  still  measurably  independent,  notwithstanding  that 
the  government  of  the  German  empire  has  in  December  1885 
assumed  the  protectorate  of  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  country 
bounded  by  Dampier's  Strait ;  while  the  north-western  part  is  claimed 
in  full  ownership  by  the  Dutch,  having  the  Moluccas  to  the  west, 
which  form  a  part  of  their  ancient  colonial  possessions.  The  British 
government  has  planted  its  flag  in  the  southern  part  of  New  Guinea 
bounded  by  Torres  Strait  and  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  which  separate 
it  from  Australia.  The  British  protectorate  extends  from  the  boundary 
line  of  the  territory  claimed  by  the  government  of  the  Netherlands  on 
the    141st   meridian   of   east   longitude  to  East  Cape,  with  all  the 

1  The  marsupials  are  the  Drocopm,  the  DendrcOogus,  and  the  Phascogale  mdas 
There  exists  also  a  flymg  opossum,  a  Pwradoxurus,  and  one  species  of  bats.  """" 
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adjacent  islands  south  of  East  Cape  to  Kosman  Island  inclusive, 
together  with  the  islands  of  Goschen  Strait.  The  oificial  ceremony 
was  performed  at  Port  Moresby  on  6th  November  1884,  in  the 
presence  of  five  ships  of  war ;  and  to  the  chief  of  the  Port  Moresby 
tribe  was  entrusted  the  responsibility  of  upholding  the  authority  and 
dignity  of  England  in  the  island.  The  country  is,  however,  still 
inhabited  by  native  Papuans,  and  no  white  settlements,  with  the 
exception  of  some  missionary  stations,  have  yet  been  established 
there  ;  and  as  the  country  belongs  to  the  Papuans  it  would  be  both 
just  and  philanthropic  to  prevent  white  colonists  from  dispossessing 
the  natives  of  their  inheritance,  either  by  force  or  by  fraudulent  or 
real  purchase  ;  and  much  less  by  the  destructive,  domineering,  civi- 
lising process  of  the  missionaries,  for  in  the  struggle  for  existence, 
which  is  thus  initiated,  they  are  inevitably  doomed  to  perish  within  a 
longer  or  shorter  period  of  time.^ 

The  Papuans  are  not  confined  to  New  Guinea,  but  are  a  widely 

spread  race  ;  and  they  are  found  dispersed  in  small  tribal  communities 

over  almost  every  part  of  Oceanica.     New  Ireland,  Solomon's  Island, 

New  Britain,  Yule,  Damley  and  Dufaure  Islands  and  many  others  are 

exclusively  occupied  by  them.     The  Papuans  of  New  Guinea  and  the 

neighbouring  islands  are  divided  into  numerous  tribes,  and  into  local 

communities  or  clans  which  differ  in  many  particulars  in  habits  and 

customs  according  to  the  region  of  country  which  they  occupy.     The 

native  races  of  the  interior  called  by  the  coast  people  Mairassis,  have 

alone  preserved  their  aboriginal  manners  and  customs ;  but  the  tribes 

of   the  coast  regions,   who   have  been  visited  for  centuries  by  the 

Malays,  and  whose  chiefs  are  mostly  pure  Malays,  or  at  least  of  mixed 

blood,  have  considerably  deviated  from  the  original  type,  and  are  no 

longer  the  representatives  of  the  pure,  unmixed  Papuans  with  their 

primitive  characteristic  peculiarities.     They  occupy  in  great  part  the 

eastern  peninsula,  ,more  especially  its  northern  and  southern  shores 

and  the   adjacent  islands.      The   Doorgahs  have  possession   of  the 

country  near  Doorgah   or   Princess  Marianna  Strait,   which  lies  in 

7°  12'  S.  latitude,  and  in  138°  44'  E.  longitude  from  the  meridian  of 

Greenwich.     The  tribes  of  the  Ootanata  river  hold  the  territory  along 

that  stream.      The  Aidumas  dwell  along  the  shores  of  the  Lakahia 

and  Aetna  Bays,  and  on  the  neighbouring  islands.     The  land  on  Triton 

Bay,  in  3°  42'  S.  latitude,  is  occupied  by  the  Namotottes.      Dorey 

harbour  with  the  adjacent  territory  and  the  north-west  coast  are  held 

by  the  Dorah  tribes.     The  Wukas  inhabit  the  mountain  regions,  and 

the  Arfaks  take  their  name  from  Mount  Arfak,  which  rises  to  an 

altitude  of  nine  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.     The  people 

'  It  seems  that  the  German  and  British  governments  have  divided  all  the  unclaimed 
Oceanian  islands  among  themselves  without  asking  the  consent  of  those  to  whom 
they  really  belong.  The  line  of  demarcation  passes  from  White  Bock  on  the  north- 
eastern coast  of  New  Guinea,  cuts  the  Solomon  Islands,  leaving  the  northern  group, 
Bougainville,  OhoiseuU  and  Isabella  to  Germany,  and  the  line  extends  from  there 
to  the  north-east  until  it  reaches  the  Marshall  Islands.  This  act  of  power  is  equal 
to  that  of  the  Pope  of  Rome  who,  of  his  ovm  free  will  and  accord,  once  granted  to 
Spain  and  Portugal  the  whole  of  South  America,  and  even  marked  out  the  boundary 
lines,  though  not  a  single  inch  of  that  country  belonged  to  hiiu. 
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of  Adie  Island,  the  Kaimani,  the  Ayambori  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Humboldt's  Bay  are  all  genuine  Papuans.  On  Fuor  Island  the  servile 
class  are  pure  Papuans,  but  their  masters  are  an  amalgamate  stock  of 
Malay  and  Papuan  descent.  At  Kapoor  harbour  the  Malay  element 
predominates  ;  the  chiefs  are  either  pure  Malays  or  they  are  of  mixed 
blood.  On  iBattanta  Island,  which  lies  in  Pitt's  Strait,  the  subject 
class  are  pure  Papuans,  but  the  governing  chiefs  are  of  Malay  descent. 
Sorong  Island  is  traversed  by  a  hill  not  quite  eighty  feet  high,  but  the 
rest  of  the  land  is  very  flat.  It  is  governed  by  three  sennagis  or 
chiefs  who  pay  an  annual  tribute  to  the  Sultan  of  Tidor.  A  portion 
of  the  inhabitants  are  of  a  mixed  type,  but  the  Maforese  tribe  are 
wild  untamed  Papuans. 

The  Papuan  islands  of  Eawak,  Waigioo,  Boni  and  Manuaran  occupy 
a  line  which  nearly  approaches  the  equator.     Kawak,  which  is  the 
most  important  of  these  islands^  lies  in  o°  i'  34"  S.  latitude  and  in 
128°  35'  4"  E.  longitude  from  the  meridian  of  Paris.     The  southern 
portion  forms  a  peninsula  which  is  connected  with  the  mainland  by 
a  low,  swampy  plain,  having  its  level  surface  interrupted  by  lofty 
peaks  that  rise  abruptly  in  smooth,  consolidated  masses.     The  island 
is  separated  from  "Waigioo  by  a  canal  which  is  only  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
wide.     Manuaran,  which  has  an  irregular  pentagonal  form,  lies  about 
three  miles  north-west  of  Eawak ;  and  a  canal  about  two  miles  wide, 
cut  into   nearly  two  equal  parts   by  the   equator,    divides  it  from 
"Waigioo.     Boni  is  but  a  short  distance  from  Waigioo ;   it  is  low  and 
swampy  and  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  coral  reefs.     The  geological 
formation  of  these  islands  is  characterised  by  argillaceous  and  cal- 
careous rocks.     The  climate  corresponds  with  the  tropical  situation  of 
the  country;   Eawak  has  a  medium  temperature  of  79°  P.  in  the 
shade.     "When  the  wind  blows  from   the  south-west  the  rainfall  is 
most  abundant.     The  nights  are  very  beautiful,  but  in  the  daytime 
heavy  thunderstorms  are  frequent.     There  are  but  few  land  animals 
scattered  over  these  islands.     A  species  of  dog,  the  babyroussa  and 
kangaroos  are  the  principal  quadrupeds  that  roam  in  the  forest.     The 
birds  are  much  more  numerous ;   perroquets  of  the  most  variegated 
plumage ;   black  cockatoos,  making  the  air  resound  with  their  shrill 
cries  ;  large  beaked  kingfishers  ;   enormous  turtle-doves  ;  fish  hawks, 
different  kinds  of  ravens,  and  a  gallinaceous  bird  are  the  most  common 
and  most  important  of  the  feathered  tribe.      Fish  and  crustaceans 
abound   in  the  surrounding  seas  and  inlets  of  the  coast.     As  the 
atmosphere  is  constantly  saturated  with  moisture  vegetation  flourishes 
with  tropical  luxuriance  in  the  mountains  as  well  as  in  the  plains 
In  the  northern  part  of  Eawak  the  trees  are  of  gigantic  dimensions' 
The  Barringtonia  acquires  here  an  immense  height ;  slender-stemmed 
Casuarinas  reach  as  high  as  forty  feet ;  some  species  of  Mimosas  are 
from  a  hundred  to  a  hundred  and  twenty  feet  high,  and  the  takor 
mahaka  often  measures  twenty  feet  in  circumference.      Cocoa-nuts 
cycas,  pandanus  and  the  rima  or  bread-fruit  tree  attain  here  their 
most  perfect  development.     The  nutmeg  tree  and  numerous  fig  trees 
are  of  spontaneous  growth. 

The  Semangs  who  inhabit  the  peninsula  of  Malacca,  are  of  pure 
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Papuan  descent.  They  formerly  occupied  the  interior  of  the  country, 
but  in  comparatively  recent  times  they  have  been  forced  by  the 
Malays  to  retire  to  the  mountain  regions  of  Jerei  in  the  Quettah 
territory,  and  to  the  uplands  of  the  eastern  coast.  The  Alfoers  ^  are 
the  Papuan  aborigines  of  the  Arru  Islands,  a  closely  packed  group 
about  sixty  miles  distant  from  the  south-west  coast  of  New  Guinea, 
covering  a  space  of  about  a  hundred  miles  in  length,  and  from  forty 
to  fifty  miles  in  breadth.  The  Moluccas  and  Ceram  were  originally 
inhabited  by  Papuo-Melanesians,  but  here  as  everywhere  else  they  have 
been  forced  by  the  Malay  invaders  to  seek  refuge  in  the  mountains 
and  in  the  jungles,  and  in  many  parts  they  are  nearly  extinct,  for  they 
were  hunted  down  by  their  enemies  like  wild  beasts,  and  when  captured 
they  were  either  killed  or  enslaved.  The  Papuans  of  the  Philippine 
islands  are  known  as  Ayetas  who  were  formerly  the  principal  inhabi- 
tants until  driven  into  the  mountains  by  warlike  hordes  of  Malayo- 
Melanesians.  They  are  scattered  over  various  localities  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  Batuan,  MariveUes  and  Nueva  Ecija,  on  the  island  of  Lufon. 
They  are  found  more  especially  on  Alabat  Island,  where  they  inhabit 
the  coast  as  well  as  the  mountain  regions. 

The  physical  characteristics  of  the  Papuans,  vary  in  numerous 
particulars,  in  accordance  with  their  mode  of  life  and  the  countries  they 
inhabit.  They  are  of  inferior  stature,  but  there  are  numerous  ex- 
ceptions, for  the  natives  of  Doorgah  Strait  are  on  an  average  of 
medium  size,  while  on  the  Ootanata  river  they  are  of  tail  stature,  and 
are  at  the  same  time  well-formed  and  muscular,  having  small  dark- 
coloured  eyes ;  a  long  drooping  nose ;  a  large  mouth  and  thick  lips. 
The  independent  tribes  have  mostly  stout  and  stalwart  frames,  more 
distinguished  for  strength  than  symmetry.  The  Dorahs  are  of  low 
stature,  with  an  average  height  that  does  not  exceed  iive  feet  three 
inches.  They  have  a  narrow  high  forehead,  dark  brown  or  black 
eyes,  while  their  general  appearance  is  rather  stupid.  The  complexion 
of  all  the  tribes  is  of  a  chocolate  brown  approaching  to  black,  some- 
times shaded  off  into  a  bluish  or  reddiish  tint.  Their  hair  is  uniformly 
frizzled  or  curled  and  yet  it  is  not  woolly  like  that  of  the  negro,"  but 
grows  in  small  tufts  which  twist  round  each  other  in  spiral  ringlets. 
When  cropped  these  tufts  assume  the  form  of  little  knobs  regularly 
disposed  on  the  surface  of  the  head.  Their  beard  is  most  abundant 
and  grows  in  tufted  bunches.  Their  general  appearance  is  somewhat 
repulsive,  and  the  turbid  hue  of  the  white  of  their  eyes  gives  them 
a  sinister  expression.  Their  head  is  generally  narrow  and  laterally 
depressed,  and  their  face  forms  an  elongated  ovaL     They  have  broad 


1  The  Alfoers  of  New  Guinea,  Ceram  and  all  the  larger  islands  of  the  south- 
eastern part  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  are  not  a  distinct  race;  but  the  name  is 
generally  applied  to  the  inland  inhabitants  of  these  islands  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  coast  tribes.  It  is  a  Portuguese  term  and  signifies  freedmen,  and  was  applied 
to  independent  tribes  who  dwelt  beyond  the  influence  of  the  coast  settlements. 
Earl's  Papuans,  vol.  i.  p.  50. 

^  Their  resemblance  with  the  negro  is  less  striking  than  is  generally  asserted  by 
authors.  Their  hair  is  not  woolly,  their  forehead  is  higher,  the  back  of  their  head  is 
more  rounded,  the  nose  is  not  as  flat  and  is  more  prominent,  but  their  body  is  less 
robust.     Rosenberg,  Malayisohe  Archipel.,  p.  444. 
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shoulders ;  deep  chests  ;  a  receding  flattish  forehead ;  a  broad,  rather 
arched  and  high,  but  frequently  flattish  nose,  with  expanded  nostrils. 
Their  mouth  is  large ;  their  lips  are  thick,  and  their  teeth,  which  are 
sometimes  sharpened  to  a  point,  are  lily  white.  The  women  on 
Ootanata  river  are  of  medium  height ;  they  are  of  much  darker  com- 
plexion than  the  men,  and  have  none  of  the  attractions  peculiar  to 
their  sex.  Most  of  the  young  and  middle-aged  Papuan  women  are 
remarkable  for  their  full  fleshy  hips,  and  they  are  equally  as  ugly 
as  the  men. 

The  Alfoorans  of  Eawak,  who  are  the  direct  descendants  of  the 
Papuans  of  New  Guinea,  do  not  materially  differ  in  their  physical 
characteristics  from  the  natives  of  the  mother  country.  They  have 
equally  repulsive  and  hideous  features,  although  individuals  with 
regular  facial  outline,  expressive  countenance  and  gentle  appearance, 
are  not  rare.  In  outward  form  they  are  chunky,^  but  strongly  made, 
and  are  generally  quite  muscular.  Their  complexion  is  dark  brown 
graduating  into  a  reddish  tint.  Their  hair  forms  a  bulky  mass  of 
black  frizzly  locks.  Their  forehead  is  flat,  their  eyes  are  deeply  set, 
their  cheekbones  are  prominent,  their  nose  is  flat  with  a  bluntly  curved 
tip,  their  mouth  is  large,  their  lips  are  thick,  and  their  teeth  are  white 
and  regular.    They  are  large-shouldered,  big- bellied  and  slender-limbed. 

The  Semangs  have  all  the  characteristics  of  the  Papuans  in  the  most 
typical  form.  They  are  of  low  stature  not  exceeding  four  feet  ten 
inches  in  height,  and  are  remarkable  for  their  slender  figure.  Their 
complexion  is  of  a  glossy  jet  black,  sometimes  shaded  off  into  a  brown 
and  occasionally  even  into  lighter  tints  ;  but  at  the  same  time  their  skin 
is  both  soft  and  fine.  Their  hair  grows  in  tufted  spirals  and  their 
beard  is  luxuriant.  Their  head  is  small,  rising  in  an  obtuse,  wedge- 
shaped  ridge,  rounded  and  swelling  behind,  with  a  small  and  low  fore- 
head. Their  eyes  are  fine,  middle-sized,  straight,  black  and  piercing, 
with  the  conjunctival  membrane  tinged  yellow.  Their  eyebrows  are 
prominent  and  projecting,  forming  a  deep  angle  with  the  root  of  the 
nose,  which  is  short  and  sharp,  sometimes  turned  up  at  the  tip,  with 
wide  expanded  wings.  They  have  broad  but  not  very  prominent 
cheek-bones ;  a  large  mouth ;  moderately  full  lips ;  an  oval  or  ovoid 
chin,  and  a  protuberant  abdomen.  The  general  expression  of  their 
countenance  is  mild,  simple  and  stupid ;  and  their  voice  is  soft,  low, 
nasal  and  hollow. 

The  Alfoers  of  the  Arru  Islands  are  of  medium  stature,  measuring 
from  five  feet  four  inches  to  five  feet  eight  inches  in  height,  reaching 
even  as  high  as  six  feet.  They  have  a  black  or  a  transparent  brown 
complexion,  the  last  being  especially  observable  among  youn"  women 
and  children.  They  are  of  slender  form,  but  nevertheless  sufficiently 
muscular.  In  external  appearance  they  are  by  far  superior  to  almost 
all  other  Papuans.  Their  hair  is  thick  and  glossy,  their  nose  is  generally 
arched  and  rarely  flat,  and  their  lips  are  thick.  They  have  a  slightly 
pointed  skull,  a  depressed  forehead,  and  strong  well-proportioned  limbs. 

The  Ayetas  of  the  Philippines  are  of  small  stature,  not  exceeding 


Their  medium  stature  is  according  to  C;ipt.  Freyoinet  1624  millimetres. 
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four  feet  seven  inches  in  height ;  hut  they  are  very  strong  and  rohust. 
They  are  of  a  sooty  hlack  or  dark  hrown  complexion,  with  curly  tufted 
hair ;  lively,  hrilliant  eyes,  having  the  conjunctiva  tinged  yellow. 
The  profile  of  their  face  is  sufficiently  rounded ;  their  nose  is  broad, 
though  not  exceedingly  flat,  and  their  lips  are  moderately  projecting. 
Their  limbs  are  delicate,  they  are  active  and  nimble,  they  climb  the 
highest  trees  with  the  agility  of  the  monkey,  and  outrun  the  fleetest 
animal  when  in  pursuit  of  game. 

The  moral  character  of  the  Papuans  is  by  no  means  uniform.     They 
are  all  of  an  impulsive  disposition,  are  demonstrative  iu  speech  and 
action,  and  they  give  expression  to  their  emotions  and  passions  by 
shouts,  yells  and  frantip  leaps.     They  are  entirely  wanting  in  domestic 
affections,  and  some  treat  their  children  with  extraordinary  harshness, 
if  not  cruelty.     The  Dorahs  and  other  tribes  are  of  a  mUd  disposition, 
and  have  acquired  correct  notions  of  right  and  justice,  which  they 
generally  apply  in  practice.     Theft  is  a  rare  offence  and  is  punished 
with  the  greatest  severit)'.     At  first  sight  a  stranger  excites  their 
suspicion,  and  until  they  have  become  acquainted  with  his  object  and 
purposes  they  look  upon  him  as  an  intruder  or  an  enemy ;  but  as 
soon  as  their  apprehensions  are  quieted,  they  become  very  hospitable, 
and  while  the  guests  are  regaled  with  the  best  their  larder  affords, 
the  women  try  to  amuse  them  by  singing.     They  show  great  respect 
to  the  aged,  have  much  affection  for  their  children,  and  never  swerve 
in  their  fidelity  to  their  wives.     Chastity  is  highly  appreciated,  and 
a  violation  of  the  duties  it  imposes  is  extremely  rare.     Though  they 
prepare  no  intoxicating  drinks  of  any  kind,  yet  they  are  fond  of 
drinking  to  excess  the  poisonous  liquors  supplied  to  them  in  their 
traffic  with  the  Malays.     The  independent  tribes  who  have  retired 
to  the  mountain  fastnesses  to  escape  the  pursuit  of  their  enemies, 
are  distinguished  for  their  energy  and  force  of  character.     They  are 
impatient  of  control  and  unwilling  to  submit  to  superior  authority. 
They  are  divided  into  small  clans  that  shun  all  intercourse  with 
strangers,  against  whom  they  foster  the  most  unextinguishable  hatred, 
and  they  will  not  permit  any  intruder  to  settle  amongst  them.     They 
are  always  awed  by  superior  numbers,  but  small  straggling  parties  they 
first  entice  by  friendly  advances  that  at  the  first  favourable  opportunity 
they  may  fall  upon  them  unawares  and  doom  them  to  destruction. 
The  Motus  are  capable  of  appreciating  kindness,  and  are  easily  induced 
to  become  friends.     They  are  not  very  liberal,  but  they  have  very 
little  they  can  spare.     They  are  incorrigible  pilferers  without  the  least 
sense  of  shame  unless  discovered.     They  are  fairly  intelligent,  quick 
in  comprehension,  and  are  not  slow  in  resenting  insult.     The  Arfaks 
are  among  themselves  of  a  kind  disposition  as  long  as  their  passions 
are  not  aroused,  they  are  excessively  superstitious,  are  childishly  timid, 
and  are  remarkable  for  their  imperturbable  indolence.     They  have  the 
reputation  of  being  exceedingly  cruel,  and  do  not  permit  strangers  to 
encroach  upon  their  territorial  limits.     They  are  constantly  engaged 
in  inter-tribal  conflicts,  and  they  cut  off  the  heads  and  preserve  the 
skulls  of  their  enemies  as  trophies  of  victory. 

The  moral  character  of  the  Alfoorans  of  the  Papua  Islands  is  rather 
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prepossessing.  They  are  of  an  amiable  and  gentle  disposition,  and  are 
kind  and  hospitable  towards  strangers.  They  are  sufficiently  intelli- 
gent and  possess  much  spirit,  and  yet  they  are  timid  and  timorous 
and  are  deficient  in  energy  and  activity. 

The  Alfoers  of  the  Arru  Islands  are  peaceable  and  well-disposed, 
they  live  in  perfect  harmony  and  concord  amongst  themselves ;  and 
though  they  are  excessively  fond  of  strong  drink,  yet  they  never  commit 
any  act  of  violence  or  disturb  the  peace  of  the  community.  They 
recognise  and  respect  the  rights  of  property,  and  are  strictly  honest. 

The  Ayetas  are  reported  to  have  a  ferocious  and  indomitable  char- 
acter, they  are  inclined  to  indolence  and  prefer  a  free,  independent, 
savage  life  to  all  the  blessings  of  a  higher  civilisation.  Naturally  they 
are  free  from  suspicion,  and  are  candid  and  sincere  in  their  social 
relations  ;  they  are  always  ready  to  render  a  service  if  not  contrary  to 
their  habits  of  life ;  they  are  courageous  and  possess  much  power  of 
endurance.  They  show  much  attachment  to  their  local  encampments, 
notwithstanding  that  they  are  constantly  changing  their  place  of  abode. 

The  houses  of  the  Papuans  are  of  composite  form,  and  they  are 
generally  inhabited  by  a  number  of  families.  The  Dorah  tribes  live 
together  in  villages  composed  of  a  row  of  houses  which  are  built  along 
the  seashore,  and  are  erected  on  piles  rising  above  the  level  of  low 
water,  so  that  during  high-tide  the  incoming  waves  touch  the  floor. 
They  are  connected  with  the  land  by  platforms  also  resting  on  upright 
posts.  These  cabins  are  from  sixty  to  seventy  feet  long,  from  twenty 
to  twenty-five  feet  wide,  and  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  high.  Wooden 
planks  form  the  side  walls,  and  the  roof  is  thatched  with  leaves  of  the 
atap  palm,  or  with  flags  that  grow  in  the  marshes.  The  centre  of  the 
building  is  divided  by  a  passage  ten  feet  wide,  on  each  side  of  which 
a  number  of  chambers  and  store-rooms  are  partitioned  off  with  mats. 
The  end  nearest  the  sea  is  left  open,  and  serves  as  lounging-place  to 
the  men,  where  they  pass  their  idle  hours  smoking ;  and  here  they  make 
and  repair  their  implements  and  fishing-tackle.  The  floor  is  made  of 
rough  spars,  and  it  requires  considerable  practice  to  traverse  it  without 
falling.  Small  fire-places  are  arranged  in  the  inner  rooms  where  all 
the  cooking  operations  are  performed.  These  houses  are  sometimes 
occupied  by  as  many  as  twenty  families  including  men,  women  and 
children.  The  furniture  is  simple,  but  sufiiciently  neat.  Small  boxes 
artistically  braided  of  palm  leaves,  or  made  of  bark  painted  in  red  and 
black  figures  and  inlaid  with  small  shells,  are  used  as  wardrobes. 
Eound  the  walls  are  hung  hunting  implements,  fishing  gear  and 
weapons ;  earthen  pots,  wooden  mortars  for  husking  rice  and  maize 
sleeping  mats  ornamented  with  red  and  black  devices,  and  wooden 
semicircular  pillows  resting  on  short  feet  handsomely  carved,  are  scat- 
tered over  the  floor.  Sometimes  the  unmarried  young  men  live  in 
separate  houses  called  rumsram,  a  few  yards  in  advance  of  the  com- 
munity dwelling,  and  here  the  sea  being  much  deeper,  they  are  sup- 
ported by  stronger  posts.  This  building  is  frequently  eighty-five  feet 
long  and  sixteen  feet  wide,  and  is  constructed  of  the  same  materials  and 
almost  in  the  same  style  as  the  ordinary  houses,  except  that  the  double 
roof  has  somewhat  of  a  curved,  boat-like  form.     The  interior  is  fitted 
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lip  with  carved  wooden  images  representing  ancestral  heroes  called 
korwars,  and  other  human  figures  of  both  sexes  that  bear  particular 
names,  and  probably  commemorate  some  famous  chiefs  and  their 
families  who,  in  former  times,  had  been  distinguished  for  their  warlike 
exploits.  These  are  intermingled  with  the  figures  of  crocodiles  and 
snakes  and  some  other  monstrosities.  The  Ootanatas  erect  their 
houses  on  the  banks  of  the  river  resting  on  posts  which  extend  into 
the  water.  These  buildings,  which  are  also  community  cabins,  are  a 
hundred  feet  long,  six  feet  wide,  and  only  from  four  and  a  half  to  five 
feet  high.  The  interior  is  divided  into  a  number  of  small  apartments, 
each  of  which  has  its  own  narrow  door  as  well  as  its  own  fire-place. 
The  frame  is  made  of  bamboo,  and  the  roof  and  sides  are  covered 
with  mats  neatly  woven  of  palm  leaves.  The  floor  is  strewn  with 
white  sand,  over  which  mats  are  spread,  which  serve  as  beds  as 
weU  as  seats.  The  door  is  the  only  opening  for  the  passage  of 
smoke  and  the  admission  of  light.  Among  the  interior  tribes 
the  huts  are  built  on  level  ground  into  which  a  number  of  posts 
are  driven  that  support  the  roof  frame  of  poles  or  bamboo,  and  the 
whole  structure  is  covered  with  palm-leaf  mats.  These  frail  dwellings 
are  about  a  hundred  feet  long,  five  feet  wide,  and  a  little  over  four 
feet  high ;  they  serve  as  lodging-place  to  a  number  of  families,  each 
having  its  own  door,  which  is  so  low  that  it  can  only  be  entered  by 
stooping.  The  cabins  of  the  Aidumas  resemble  those  of  the  Ootanatas, 
but  they  are  not  divided  inside  by  partitions.  Their  furniture,  which 
is  very  scanty,  consists  simply  of  a  few  vessels  for  preparing  sago,  in 
addition  to  mats  which  are  used  as  beds,  and  wooden  blocks  that 
serve  as  piUows.  The  dwellings  of  the  Namotottes  are  generally  con- 
structed on  piles  and  are  quite  substantial.  They  are  divided  off  into 
rooms,  each  of  which  has  a  separate  fire-place.  Many  families,  how- 
ever, have  no  other  habitation  than  their  sail-boats  which  they  procure 
by  traffic  from  the  island  of  Ceram.  The  houses  of  the  Kaimani  are 
raised  upon  posts,  and  have  but  two  side  walls,  the  front  and  rear  of 
the  building  being  entirely  open.  Every  evening  a  fire  is  kindled  on 
the  ground  beneath  the  dwelling  to  keep  away  musquitoes.  Mats 
are  the  only  articles  in  use  in  the  domestic  establishment,  and  even 
earthenware  vessels  are  wanting,  as  they  confine  their  cooking  to 
roasting  either  in  the  ashes,  or  by  holding  the  article  to  be  cooked, 
fixed  to  a  stick,  over  the  fire.  The  mountain  tribes  also  live  in  cabins 
resting  on  posts  at  a  considerable  height  from  the  ground.  The  interior 
is  divided  by  a  partition,  and  the  dwelling  is  reached  by  ascending  a 
bamboo  ladder  or  a  notched  tree  trunk.  Among  the  Afraks  a  small 
hut  is  erected  separate  from  the  family  dwelling,  which  is  exclusively 
reserved  for  the  women  during  the  period  of  childbirth,  and  which 
the  men  are  not  allowed  to  enter.  The  tribes  of  Humboldt  Bay  live 
together  in  villages  which  are  buUt  in  the  water  where  the  houses, 
arranged  in  two  straight  rows,  are  supported  by  stout  posts  sunk  deep 
into  the  bottom,  and  rising  three  feet  above  the  sea-level.  These  hut- 
like structures  are  united  by  connecting-bridges,  so  as  to  render  them 
accessible  to  visiting  neighbours.  Strong  beams  laid  transversely  form 
the  horizontal  foundation,  upon  which  the  side  walls  of  interlaced 
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bamboos  or  gabc^gaha  leaves  (Sago  W^^) ^^^^' ^'^''^ f'^'l'^^^t 
by  an  hexagonal  or  octagonal  pointed  roof  that  rises  t"  t^^e  height  of 
forty  feet,  and  is  supported  either  by  a  central  post  sunk  into  the  bottom 
or  by  a  quadrangular  pointed  frame  made  of    our  tree-trunks      This 
many  angular  roof  is  thickly  thatched  with  the  leaves  of  the  atap 
palm,  so  as  to  render  it  entirely  waterproof .     The  door  isthe  cmly 
opening  for  the  admission  of  air  and  light.     The  interior  is  divided 
by  palm-leaf  partitions  for  the  accommodation  of  the  male  and  female 
laembers  of  the  family.     The  fire-place  is  in  the  centre  of  the  floor, 
and  a  kind  of  scaffolding  is  fixed  over  it  for  smoking  and  cunng  fish. 
Prom  the  side  walls  are  suspended  the  skulls  and  teeth  of  wild  nogs, 
tortoise  shells  and  weapons.    Their  household  utensils  comprise  various 
articles  of  earthenware  and  wooden  piUows  two  or  three  feet  long 
standing  on  legs  from  five  to  six  inches  high.    Their  pubhc  community 
house  is  still  more  artistically  constructed.!     The  pointed  roof  is 
octagonal,  and  is  from  sixty  to  seventy  feet  high ;  and  sometimes  two 
roofs,  supported  by  separate  frameworks,  rise  one  above  the  other. 
The  thatch  is  laid  on  with  great  regularity  leaving  four  openings  tor 
the  diffusion  of  light  and  air  in  the  interior.     From  the  side  ot  the 
roof  frame  project  columnar  uprights  neatly  carved  with  outhne  forms 
representing  birds  and  fish  knd  even  the  human  figure,  all  of  natural 
size.     These  columnar  projections  are  connected  together  by  garlands 
of  a  sweet-scented  grass,  to  which  dried  fruits  and  turtle  egg  shells 
are  attached.     The  interior  of  the  building  is  similarly  ornamented ; 
besides  a  great  number  of  skulls  and  teeth  of  wild  hogs,  bows,  arrows 
and  lances  are  suspended  from  the  walls  in  regular  rows  and  in  im- 
mense quantities.     At  a  short  distance  from  the  side  walls  hollowed 
out  tree  stems,  having  the  form  of  canoes,  are  set  up.     The  building 
has  four  doors,  and  by  the  side  of  each  stands  a  box  filled  with  sand 
which  serves  as  hearth  where  the  fire  is  kindled.     Near  it  are  placed 
some  wooden  pillows  for  the  accommodation  of  the  youths  who  have 
charge  of  the  building.     The  huts  of  the  Doorgahs  are  simply  rude 
sheds  composed  of  a  roof  frame  covered  with  bark  and  supported  by 
four  corner  posts,  and  they  are  so  low  that  a  man  can  hardly  stand 
upright.     The  Motu  tribes,  who  live  in  scattered  villages  along  Port 
Moresby,  erect  their  houses  on  poles  driven  into  the  shingles  of  the 
beach,  rising  from  six  to  ten  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ground.    These 
huts  are  about  twenty-five  feet  long  and  fifteen  feet  wide,  while  their 
height  from  the  floor  to  the  centre  of  the  pointed  roof  does  not  exceed 
twelve  feet.    "Wide  boards  are  used  for  making  the  floor,  but  the  sides 
no  less  than  the  roof  are  simply  thatched  with  coarse  grass.     A  kind 
of  verandah  projects  in  front  of  the  land  side,  which  is  reached  by 
means  of  a  ladder,  and  a  doorway  leads  from  there  to  the  interior. 
The  fire-place  is  in  the  centre  of  the  floor,  where  the  cooking  operations 
are  performed. 

1  Some  travellers  suppose  this  building  to  be  a  temple  or  house  of  worship,  a 
supposition  that  is  not  warranted  by  anything  that  is  said  in  regard  to  its  con- 
struction or  its  internal  oinamentation.  It  has  probably  a  character  similar  to  the 
rums-ram  of  the  Dorahs. 
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The  Alfoorans  of  the  Papua  Islands  erect  their  huts  on  posts  firmly 
driven  into  the  ground,  either  on  the  high  lands  or  on  the  margin  of 
the  sea  near  the  shore.  The  uprights  support  transverse  poles  tightly- 
bound  to  them  by  cords  of  bark  fibre.  The  side  walls  and  the  roof 
are  both  thatched  with  palm  leaves,  arranged  in  rows  by  being  fastened 
to  bamboo  stems,  overlapping  each  other  in  shingle  fashion.  The  door 
is  the  only  opening  for  vfentilation  and  for  hghting  up  the  interior 
which  is  reached  by  means  of  a  ladder  that  can  be  drawn  up  at  night 
for  greater  security.  If  the  hut  is  built  over  the  water  it  communi- 
cates with  the  land  by  an  inclined  log  supported  by  posts  and  pro- 
tected by  a  balustrade.  Sometimes  the  hut  is  a  simple  shed  with  the 
floor  raised  within  a  foot  of  the  eaves  ;  the  interior  being  divided  by 
partition  walls  of  thatch  to  form  several  apartnients,  each  of  which 
accommodates  a  different  family.  Their  furniture  is  made  up  of  a  few 
mats,  some  baskets,  a  number  of  cooking  vessels,  with  some  plates  and 
basins  purchased  from  the  traders;  The  ornamental  appendages  of 
the  hut  are  the  jaws  of  the  wild  pig;  the  heads  and  back-bones  of 
the  cassowary,  and  the  feathers  of  birds  of  paradise  and  domestic 
fowls. 

The  Semangs,  who  lead  a  roving  and  wandering  lifd,  have  no  fixed 
habitations.  Their  tent-like  huts,  built  for  the  sake  of  security  against 
the  attack  of  the  lion  and  the  tiger,  are  sometimes  erected  upon  cliffs,  or 
they  are  placed  upon  the  branches  of  large  trees.  They  are  constructed 
of  two  posts  stuck  into  the  ground  connected  by  a  transverse  pole,  and 
to  this  simple  frame  a  roof -covering  of  leaves  or  branches  is  fixed,  that 
serves  them  as  temporary  shelter  from  wind  and  weather. 

The  Ayetas  hardly  ever  take  the  trouble  of  constructing  the  simple 
shelter  of  the  Semangs.  The  open  sky  is  frequently  their  only  habi^ 
tation  ;  they  repose  their  weary  limbs  upon  the  soft  grass,  or  they  pass 
the  night  on  the  branches  of  a  tree,  or  lie  down  to  sleep  under  its 
spreading  foliage.  "When  the  weather  is  cold  or  when  the  earth  is 
damp  they  kindle  a  fire,  around  which  they  coil  themselves  up  like 
brutes,  in  promiscuous  companionship.  Under  certain  circumstances, 
especially  in  winter,  they  are,  however,  more  comfortably  lodged. 
They  drive  four  rough  sticks  into  the  ground,  interweave  them  with 
the  flexible  branches  of  the  ylib  tree,  spread  out  some  palm  leaves  for 
a  bed,  and  make  use  of  a  block  of  -tvood  for  a  pillow.  They  live 
together  in  groups  of  twenty  or  twenty-five  persons,  and  establish 
their  summer  camp  on  the  banks  of  rivers. 

The  dress  of  the  Papuans  is  exceedingly  scanty,  if  they  are  not 
entirely  naked.  The  natives  of  Doorgah  Strait  sometimes  wear  a 
girdle  of  plaited  rushes  or  palm  leaves,  to  which  a  large  shell  is 
attached  in  front,  so  as  to  cover  the  centre  of  the  stomach,  and  it  is 
fastened  behind  with  the  ends  hanging  loosely  down.  Their  orna- 
ments vary  according  to  the  taste  of  the  wearer ;  some  have  armlets 
woven  of  rattan  tightly  encircling  their  arms  above  the  elbow  j  others 
wear  necklaces  of  neatly  twisted  cords;  or  cord  fringes,  with  oval 
pieces  of  wood  fastened  to  the  ends,  cover  their  breast.  They  also 
have  necklaces  and  arm  bands  of  beads,  of  brass  wire,  of  shells  and  of 
the  seeds  of  the  Ahvus  preeatorliis  and  other  trees.     The  men  encircle 
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their  legs  with  anklets  of  white  sea-shells,  and  they  hang  round  their 
neck  a  carved  bone  of  the  cassowary,  which  serves  as  charm  to  rendet 
them  swift-footed ;  and  they  frequently  add  to  this  an  amulet  in  the 
form  of  a  human  figure  cut  of  wood.  The  natives  of  East  Cape  paint 
themselves  black  with  charcoal  dust  mixed  with  oil  round  their  eyes 
and  along  their  nose,  while  they  cover  their  chin  and  cheeks  with 
white  patches.  They  decorate  themselves  with  flowers  and  with 
brightly  coloured  plumage,  and  fasten  to  their  shoulders  streamers  of 
pandanus  leaves.  A  polished  bone  fills  the  perforation  of  the  septum 
of  their  nose,  and  sometimes  they  encircle  their  wrists  with  bracelets 
of  human  jaws  and  spinal  bones.  The  women  wear  their  hair  short, 
and  are  extensively  tattooed — a  mode  of  ornamentation  which  the  men 
do  not  imitate.  Earrings  of  plaited  rattan  or  of  blue  beads  are  sus- 
pended from  their  right  or  left  ear.  They  bedaub  their  forehead, 
their  chin  and  upper  lip  with  red  clay  or  mud.  Their  hair  is  either 
plaited  into  a  queue  and  hangs  loosely  down  their  back,  or  it  is 
formed  into  a  small  braid  at  the  crown  of  the  head,  or  it  is  made  into 
a  braid  intertwined  with  ribbons.  The  Ootanata  tribes  are  mostly  in 
a  state  of  nudity,  and  it  is  only  in  exceptional  cases  that  they  tie 
round  their  waist  a  girdle  of  bark ;  or  a  three-cornered,  coarse  kind  of 
cloth  made  of  the  fibre  of  the  cocoa-ilut  huU  or  of  plaited  rattan 
encircles  their  loins,  of  which  the  inner  corner  is  passed  between  the 
legs.  Some  gird  round  their  waist  an  apron  of  bark  fibre  ornamented 
with  shells  or  gaily  coloured  seeds ;  or  they  merely  cover  their  sexual 
organs  with  a  kind  of  case  composed  of  a  small  calabash  or  made  of 
bamboo.  Nor  are  the  women  more  amply  dressed  ;  the  whole  costume 
of  some  of  them  being  confined  to  a  large  sea  shell  which  answers  the 
purpose  of  the  .fig  leaf.  They  pierce  the  septum  of  their  nose  and 
introduce  into  the  perforation  sticks,  bones  or  hogs'  tusks.  Their 
necks,  arms  and  legs  are  ornamented  with  strings  of  hogs'  teeth  ;  or 
they  wear  bracelets  and  leglets  of  twisted  rattan,  and  a  neckband  of 
a  network  of  rushes.  They  bedaub  their  body  with  a  coat  of  mud 
mixed  with  sand,  and  rub  it  with  some  odoriferous  plants.  Their 
hair  is  neatly  plaited  from  the  forehead  over  the  crown  of  the  head, 
where  it  forms  a  thick  ridge.  On  special  occasions  the  head  is  covered 
with  a  peaked  cap  of  plaited  rattan,  which  is  ornamented  with  gaily 
coloured  feathers.  Most  all  the  Papuan  tribes  consider  it  highly 
ornamental  to,  scarify  various  parts  of  their  body  in  longitudinal 
stripes  with  a  sharp-edged  stone ;  and  to  render  the  mark  more  pro- 
minent they  either  burn  the  wounded  part,  or  rub  in  some  white  clay, 
thereby  producing  embossed  cicatrices  of  the  thickness  of  the  finger; 
The  coast  and  several  inland  tribes  file  their  front  teeth  to  a  point. 
They  also  indulge  in  the  practice  of  giving  their  hair  a  reddish  or 
yellowish  tint  by  washing  it  with  sea  water  mixed  with  burnt  coral, 
or  with  a  preparation  of  wood  ashes.  Some  of  the  coast  tribes  cut  ofi" 
their  long  ringlets,  of  which  they  insert  the  ends  into  a  skull-cap  so  as 
to  form  a  kmd  of  wig;  others  open  their  bushy  hair  with  their  hands, 
and  keep  it  spread  by  the  constant  use  of  a  bamboo  comb  which  gives 
them  a  wild  and  strange  appearance.  Some  of  the  interior  tribes 
divide  their  hair  into  five  or  six  tufts,  which  are  separately  drawn 
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through  bamboo  tubes  from  four  to  six  inches  long.  The  women 
generally  are  not  entirely  destitute  of  clothing,  for  they  wear  a  kind 
of  apron  about  six  inches  square  woven  of  the  fibre  of  the  cocoa-nut 
hull.  They  tie  round  their  back  a  flap  of  the  same  stuff,  in  which 
they  carry  their  children.  The  Dorah  tribes  are  the  most  civilised 
of  all  the  Papuans  of  New  Guinea.  Their  chiefs  have  adopted  the 
short  ample  drawers  and  the  kahya  or  loose  calico  coat  of  the  Malays, 
with  a  handkerchief  tied  round  their  head  in  place  of  a  turban.  But 
the  common  people  and  even  the  chiefs  when  not  dressed  up  in  gala 
suit,  simply  restrict  their  dress  to  the  chawat  or  waistcloth  made  of 
the  beaten  bark  of  the  paper  mulberry,  which  is  passed  between  the 
thighs  and  is  wrapped  round  the  waist.  The  women  dress  in  short 
petticoats  of  blue  calico  or  short  loose  drawers.  They  wear,  ear  pen- 
dants, but  do  not  perforate  the  septum  of  their  nose,  nor  do  they 
mark  their  bodies  with  raised  cicatrices,  but  both  sexes  have  recourse 
to  the  more  pictorial  art  of  tattooing,  which  is  an  operation  performed 
by  young  girls  by  means  of  sharp  fish-bones  and  soot.  Their  orna- 
mental articles  are  armlets  of  fish-bones,  strings  of  shells,  necklaces  of 
copper  or  silver  wire,  or  bands  two  inches  wide  neatly  woven  of  rattan 
or  pandanus  leaves.  The  men  wear  a  bracelet  of  the  same  material 
to  protect  their  wrist  from  the  recoil  of  the  bowstring.  Both  sexes 
have  their  hair  bushed  out  aU  around  their  head,  in  which  they  stick 
a  bamboo  comb  provided  with  four  or  five  diverging  prongs,  and 
feathers  are  sometimes  added  as  ornament.  The  Motus  wind  a  strip  of 
cloth  about  half  an  inch  or  an  inch  wide  round  the  waist,  of  which 
one  end  is  passed  between  the  thighs  behind,  and  is  tucked  in  into 
the  girdle  in  front.  The  women  wear  a  fringed  girdle  (rami)  which 
is  about  fifteen  inches  deep.  Among  the  mountain  tribes  and  on 
many  of  the  surrounding  islands  both  sexes  are  almost  in  a  perfect 
state  of  nudity.  The  people  of  Sorong  Island  are,  however,  suffi- 
ciently civilised  as  to  cover  their  nakedness  with  a  sarong  or  petticoat 
of  a  red  colour.  The  Arfaks  wind  round  their  waist  a  band  of  bark 
cloth  about  four  inches  wide  which  is  their  only  article  of  dress. 
Besides  the  ordinary  ornamental  trinkets  they  insert  into  the  perfora- 
tion of  the  cartilage  of  their  nose  a  polished  piece  of  sea  shell  of 
considerable  length.  On  festival  occasions  they  wear  the  seraap  or 
head  dress  of  netting  interwoven  with  gaily  coloured  feathers,  which 
they  procure  by  barter  from  a  neighbouring  tribe. 

The  costume  of  the  Alfoorans  of  the  Papua  Islands  is  very  simple. 
The  clMwat  or  loin-cloth  made  of  the  bark  of  the  fig  tree,  softened  by 
being  macerated  in  water  and  beaten  with  a  mallet,  passes  between 
the  legs,  and  is  girded  round  the  waist.  In  recent  times  the  chiefs 
use  as  head  dress  a  kerchief  or  a  piece  of  stuff  which  serves  as  a  mark 
of  distinction.  The  common  people  wear  a  conic  hat  woven  of 
palm  leaves  as  a  protection  against  rain.  Their  ornamental  finery 
is  confined  to  a  number  of  strings  of  cone  shells  of  brilliant  whiteness, 
which  as  they  are  tied  round  the  wrist  from  early  youth,  become 
in  course  of  time  very  tight  and  even  immovable.  Their  hair  is 
artistically  dressed,  it  is  profusely  greased  and  is  made  to  bristle  up  on 
all  sides,  so  as  to  form  almost  a  spherical  circumference ;  a  wooden 
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comb,  provided  with  five  or  six  teeth,  being  sometimes  added  as 
ornamental  appendage. 

The  Semangs  practise  tattooing — an  art  of  foreign  introduction,  but 
they  confine  this  ornamental  figure-tracing  to  two  lines  extending  from 
the  forehead  to  the  cheek  bones.  They  pierce  the  right  ear  and  crop 
their  hair,  leaving  but  a  ring  or  fringe  round  the  forehead  unshorn. 

The  Alfoers  of  the  Arru  Islands  wear  a  breech-cloth  of  blue,  white 
or  coloured  calico,  which  is  passed  between  the  legs,  and  being  girded 
round  the  waist,  it  is  tied  into  a  hard  knot  at  the  side.  Their  most 
valuable  ornaments  are  bracelets  of  small  white  shells  strung  together, 
pendants  of  brass  wire,  suspended  from  four  or  five  holes,  with  which 
each  ear-lobe  is  perforated,  and  strings  of  beads  which  are  hung  round 
the  neck.  Theijr  curly  hair  is  washed  with  a  solution  of  lime  and 
ashes  to  make  it  light  coloured,  and  render  it  rough  to  the  touch. 
Some  let  their  ha,ir  grow  long,  and  twisting  it  into  a  knot,  they  fix 
it  to  the  top  of  the  head  by  means  of  a  bamboo  comb.  Their  head 
dress  is  generally  adorned  with  a  string  of  beads  which  passes  over  the 
forehead  from  ear  to  ear.  All  classes  without  distinction  carry  a 
chopping  knife  which  is  stuck  into  their  waistcloth.  The  costume 
of  the  women  is  more  picturesque  than  that  of  the  men;  but  it  is 
equally  scanty.  Theiv  waist  is  encircled  by  a  chain  girdle  of  brass 
wire  fastened  in  front  by  a  hook,  to  which  a  kind  of  cloth  apron 
is  attached,  and  a  square  piece  of  fine  matting  is  fixed  to  it  behind. 
From  their  ears  are  suspended  numerous  strings  of  glass  beads  which 
hang  loosely  down  the  breast.  The  perforations  of  their  ear-lobes  are 
filled  up  with  pieces  of  copper  or  tin,  or  a  species  of  seaweed  which 
is  also  frequently  wov(nd  round  the  arms  in  the  form  of  bracelets. 
Bands  of  finely  plaited  cane,  sometimes  interwoven  with  leaves,  serve 
as  armlets  and  anklets.  Their  hair,  which  is  generally  long,  fine  and 
curly,  is  plaited  into  several  ttesses  which  are  twisted  into  a  bunch 
at  tlie  crown  of  the  head.  The  chiefs  are  partially  dressed  in  European 
fashion.  Their  shirts,  which  were  once  white,  are  of  a  coffee  colour, 
their  head  is  crowned  with  a  cyhnder  hat,  and  some  are  strutting 
about  dressed  in,  scarlet  cloth.  As  they  acknowledge  the  supremacy 
of  the  Dutch  government,  they  carry  a  silver-headed  cane  as  a  badge 
of  authority. 

The  Ayetas  are  nearly  naked,  wearing  but  a  sash  of  tree  bark  round 
their  waist.  Their  hair  is  stiff  with  dirt,  and  forms  a  kind  of  flat 
crown  on  the  top  of  the  head ;  that  of  the  chief  only  being  ornamented 
with  a  feather  as  a  mark  of  dignity  and  distinction.  The  Ayeta 
women  wear  a  loin-cloth  of  bark  fibre;  and  unmarried  girls  throw 
around  their  shoulders  a  kind  of  scarf  woven  of  the  leaves  of  the 
mountain  palm,  of  which  the  ends  meet  between  the  naked  breasts. 
Their  ornaments  are  earrings,  armlets,  anklets  and  necklaces  composed 
of  chips  of  wood,  or  woven  of  wood  fibrils,  or  of  the  fibres  of  the 
pandanus  leaf.  They  also  practise  tattooing  either  by  prickin" 
the  skin  with  a  needle  or  by  scarification.  ° 

The  food  of  the  Papuans  is  abundant,  and  is  partly  derived  from 
the  vegetable  and  partly  from  the  animal  kingdom.  Amon"  the 
Ootanata  and  most  other,  tribes  fish,  shell-fish  and  turtle  egcrs  constitute 
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the  principal  food  materials.  In  addition  to  these  they  are  well 
supplied  with  yams,  sago,  bananas,  cocoa-nuts,  papaws,  bread-fruit,  large 
oranges  and  sugar  cane.  Wheat,  maize  and  sweet  potatoes  have  been 
introduced.  Their  meat  diet  is  confined  to  the  flesh  of  the  wild  hog, 
marsupial  animals  and  birds.  Ked  pepper  and  nutmegs  serve  as 
seasoning,  for  salt  is  never  used.  Their  cooking  operations  are  very 
simple.  Fish  and  crabs  are  simply  broiled  over  the  glowing  embers ; 
and  the  larger  animals  are  roasted  over  the  fire  without  being  disem- 
bowelled. The  Dorahs  subsist  chiefly  on  millet,  yams,  maize,  cocoa- 
nuts,  bread-fruit,  papaws  and  occasionally  on  a  dish  of  rice  which 
they  procure  from  the  traders.  Their  animal  food  is  restricted  to  fish 
and  pork.^  They  sometimes  indulge  in  drinking  palm-wine,  and  they 
prepare  a  strong  liquor  from  the  cocoa-nut.  They  are  addicted  to  the 
practice  of  chewing  the  betel  leaf  which  was  undoubtedly  introduced 
by  the  Malays  ;  and  they  pass  their  idle  hours  in  smoking  tobacco  in 
the  form  of  cigars  rolled  up  in  a  pandanus  leaf.  Cannibalism  is 
practised  in  a  few  isolated  localities,  where  provisions  are  scarce.  ^ 

The  food  materials  of  the  Alfoorans  are  principally  derived  from 
the  sea,  in  addition  to  some  vegetable  productions  of  great  value  for 
their  nutritive  qualities.  The  waters  abound  in  fish  of  many  varieties, 
and  sea  and  land  turtles  as  well  as  shell-fish  and  crustaceans  are  most 
plentifully  supplied.  Wild  hogs,  kangaroos  and  birds  found  in  the 
forest,  furnish  them  their  principal  meat  diet.  Sago,  obtained  from  the 
Zamia  tree,  is  a  valuable  article  of  food,  which  is  baked  into  bread 
in  earthenware  pans,  and  is  eaten  by  being  previously  dipped  in  cocoa- 
nut  milk.  They  have  besides  an  abundance  of  maize,  cocoa-nuts, 
bananas  and  bread-fruit  as  well  as  other  fruits  that  grow  spontaneously 
in  the  forests.  Their  mode  of  cooking  is  rather  primitive.  A  kind 
of  grid  is  constructed  from  the  green  ribs  of  the  cocoa-nut  leaf,  which 
is  raised  four  feet  above  the  fire.  On  this  fragile  scafiblding  are  laid 
the  fish  which,  if  unusually  large,  are  cut  into  slices,  and  they  are 
suificiently  broiled  before  the  fire  can  attack  the  grid. 

The  Semangs  live  principally  on  the  flesh  of  the  elephant,  the 
rhinoceros,  apes,  rats  and  other  quadrupeds  and  birds  which  they  kill 
in  the  chase.  For  their  vegetable  food  they  depend  exclusively  on  the 
wild  fruits  and  nutritious  roots  which  they  gather  in  great  abundance. 
They  occasionally  regale  themselves  with  a  dish  of  rice  which  they 
season  with  salt,  both  being  procured  from  the  Malays. 

The  food  of  the  Arruans  is  principally  of  the  vegetable  kind. 
Kice  is  their  staple  article  of  diet ;  yams,  sweet  potatoes,  plantains, 
sago  and  maize  are  food  materials  of  daily  use.  Fish,  turtles,  birds' 
nests,  wild  pigs,  kangaroos,  cockles  and  other  shell-fish  make  up  their 
meat  dishes.     The  flesh  of  the  shark,  seasoned  with  citron  juice  and 

^  The  favourite  pastime  of  the  women  is  to  hunt  in  each  other's  heads  for  vermin. 
I  could  hardly  believe  my  own  eyes,  when  I  first  saw  them  engaged  in  this  disgusting 
employment,  yet  they  not  only  eat  every  one  of  the  vermin  caught,  but  appear  to 
do  it  with  considerable  zest  and  relish.     Stone's  New  Guinea,  p.  107. 

2  They  took  pains  to  make  us  understand  as  an  event  they  were  proud  of,  that 
they  had  eaten  the  former  owners  of  the  skulls  (hung  up  in  their  village).  Moresby 
in  Journal  of  Geographical  Society,  p.  13. 
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red  pepper,  is  devoured  raw  as  a  delicate  morsel  that  tempts  their 
appetite.  They  are  constantly  chewing  sugar  cane  and  betel  nut 
mixed  with  gambir  and  tobacco.  They  also  indulge  largely  in  arrack 
which  they  purchase  from  the  traders. 

The  Ayetas  subsist  chiefly  on  the  roots  and  wild  fruits  of  the 
forests,  to  which  they  add  the  spoils  of  the  chase,  such  as  birds,  deer 
and  buffaloes,  which  are  very  abundant.  The  coast  tribes  are 
plentifully  supplied  with  fish.  They  roast  their  meat  on  the  spot, 
or  devour  it  raw,  and  they  never  lay  up  any  provisions  for  future  use. 
Their  supply  of  food  is  by  no  means  uniform ;  sometimes  they  have 
plenty  of  food  materials  at  their  disposal,  when  they  waste  their 
substance  and  consume  it  with  a  voracious  appetite ;  at  other  times 
they  suffer  from  want,  but  they  support  hunger  and  privation  with 
uncomplaining  indifference,  and  when  food  is  scarce,  to  relieve  the 
gnawing  pangs  of  their  rebellious  stomachs,  they  drink  hot  water  and 
tie  the  girdle  of  famine  round  their  waist. 

Hunting,  fishing  and  agriculture  are  the  chief  occupations  of  the 
Papuans.  When  engaged  in  hunting  not  a  word  is  spoken  by  any 
of  the  party  until  the  object  is  attained,  for  they  say  "  If  you  speak 
to  us  we  shall  catch  no  game."  To  enable  them  to  approach  the  game 
near  enough  they  cover  themselves  from  head  to  foot  with  tree 
branches,  and  at  the  sight  of  a  kangaroo  or  an  emu  they  hurl  their 
spears  with  almost  unfailing  aim.  When  large  parties  start  out  on 
a  drive  hunt  the  women  and  children  of  the  neighbouring  villages 
assemble,  and  forming  a  semicircle,  they  set  the  grass  on  fire  so  as  to 
force  the  game  to  take  refuge  at  the  central  spot  where  the  hunters 
lie  in  wait  for  their  prey.  Emus,  kangaroos  and  other  marsupials  are 
also  caught  in  pitfaUs  as  well  as  in  nets  made  of  strips  of  skin,  bark 
or  root  fibres.  When  opossums  are  hunted  by  moonlight  trained  dogs 
are  employed,  which  track  the  prey  by  scent  to  the  tree  where  they 
lie  concealed.  If  the  chase  takes  place  in  the  daytime  the  hunter 
examines  every  tree  to  ascertain  whether  it  shows  recent  marks  made 
by  the  claws  of  the  animal  in  climbing  up.  If  he  discovers  fresh 
traces,  they  furnish  a  sure  indication  of  the  presence  of  the  game,  and 
in  order  to  reach  its  hiding-place  he  cuts  notches  with  his  hatchet  at 
certain  distances,  which  serve  as  support  to  his  big  toe,  by  means 
of  which  he  swings  himself  up  until  he  reaches  the  hole,  and  seizing 
the  opossum  by  its  tail  he  drags  it  out,  knocks  its  head  with  great 
violence  against  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  and  having  thus  killed  it  he 
throws  it  down  to  his  companions.  The  nets  used  for  securing  whole 
flocks  of  birds  are  from  thirty  to  sixty  feej;  long,  and  from  twenty-four 
to  thirty-six  feet  wide.  They  are  generally  suspended  over  a  vacant 
space  between  two  high  trees,  in  a  manner,  that  by  the  proper 
arrangement  of  ropes,  they  can  be  raised  and  lowered  at  pleasure. 
Two  men  stand  by  the  side  of  each  tree  to  regulate  the  height  in 
conformity  with  the  circumstances  that  may  arise  ;  while  the  rest 
of  the  hunters  start  out  armed  with  pieces  of  bark  which  they  throw 
at  the  bevy  of  birds  to  drive  them  in  the  direction  of  the  net ;  or  if 
they  fly  too  high  to  bring  them  down  by  throwing  the  pieces  of  bark 
above  their  line  of  flight.     Whenever  they  are  brought  under  the  -net 
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it  is  suddenly  lowered  and  a  great  number  are  captured  unable  to 
escape  from  its  entangling  meshes.  Birds  of  paradise  are  secured  by 
means  of  switches  covered  with  bird  lime,  and  the  beautiful  crowned 
pigeon  is  taken  in  snares. 

Their  hunting  and  war  weapons  are  bows  and  arrows,  spears  or 
javelins,  Idewangs  or  swords  and  neatly  carved  clubs.  The  bow  is  of 
bamboo  or  betel  wood ;  it  is  from  five  to  seven  feet  long  and  is  strung 
with  twisted  rattan.  Their  arrows,  which  are  never  poisoned,  are 
four  or  five  feet  long,  and  are  ordinarily  tipped  with  points  of  betel 
wood  hardened  in  the  fire.  When  used  for  war  purposes  they  are 
armed  with  iron  points.  Some  of  the  common  arrows  are  smooth, 
others  are  barbed  and  are  armed  with  fish-bones,  the  claws  of  the 
cassowary  or  the  horn  of  the  saw-fish.  The  parang  or  chopping  knife 
is  useful  both  as  a  tool  and  as  a  weapon.  Formerly  they  made  use 
of  a  stone  axe,  lashed  with  rattan  splits  to  a  stout  stick,  which  was 
sufficiently  effective  to  cut  down  trees.  Iron  axes  have  been  intro- 
duced among  them,  which  are  now  employed  for  felling  heavy  timber 
and  splitting  planks.  Their  fish  trap,  made  of  a  thorny  rattan,  is  of 
cylindrical  form,  wide  and  open  at  one  end,  and  gradually  narrowing 
towards  the  closed  end,  to  which  a  float  of  the  leaf  of  the  sago  palm 
is  attached.  When  the  fish  enter  at  the  wide  end,  being  attracted  by 
the  bait,  they  penetrate  sufficiently  deep  to  be  retained  by  the  thorns 
which  prevent  them  from  turning.  They  have  different  kinds  of 
hand-nets,  with  triangular  floats,  nicely  ornamented  and  weighted  with 
heavy  bivalve  shells.  Fish  are  secured  by  means  of  a  light  bow  and 
arrow,  and  spears  with  forked  iron  points  variously  barbed.  When 
the  spears  are  used  for  striking  large  fish  by  torchlight,  a  long  line, 
which  the  fisherman  holds  in  his  hand,  is  attached  to  the  spear  head. 
Traps  skilfully  woven  of  rattan,  of  which  the  mouth  is  so  contrived 
that  the  fish  can  enter  but  cannot  get  out,  are  weighted  with  stones 
fixed  to  the  bottom,  and  are  sunk  into  deep  water.  A  long  line  and 
a  buoy  of  bamboo  being  fixed  to  the  top,  they  can  be  drawn  to  the 
shore  whenever  desirable.  During  full  moon  they  secure  a  great 
number  of  fish  by  introducing  into  the  calm  water  basins,  enclosed  by 
coral  reefs,  small  bags  filled  with  the  pounded  narcotic  root  of  a 
Milletia  which  stupefies  the  fish,  when  they  can  be  taken  with  the 
hand.  The  tribes  of  Humboldt  Bay  make  use  of  nets  made  of  bark 
fibre  weighted  with  heavy  sea  shells.  Many  of  the  coast  tribes  are 
engaged  in  the  trepang  fishery,  and  some  of  these  men  act  as  profes- 
sioijal  divers  with  the  object  of  searching  for  the  pearl  oyster  in  the 
bottom  of  the  shallows.  Many  are  principally  employed  in  catching 
turtle  which  is  a  favourite  pursuit. 

The  prahus  or  canoes  of  the  Papuans  are  formed  of  a  single  tree 
trunk,  they  are  from  thirty  to  sixty  feet  long,  and  if  of  the  largest 
size  they  require  thirty  oarsmen  to  propel  them.  Both  the  stern  and 
bow  are  flat  and  broad  above,  and  the  woodwork  is  frequently  taste- 
fully carved,  ornamented  with  festoons  and  covered  with  white 
plaster.  From  the  prow  of  some  of  the  boats  a  plank  is  obliquely 
projecting,  which  is  pierced  by  holes,  into  which  bunches  of  feathers 
are  stuck,  intended  as  badges  of  bravery,  and  when  returning  from  a 
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plundering  expedition  skulls  are  suspended  from  it  as  trophies  of  war. 
Some  of  the  largest  boats  have  a  smaU  cabin  of  bamboo  erected  m  the 
middle  A  sail  of  matting  is  suspended  from  a  movable  mast,  which 
beincT  fixed  to  the  centre  of  the  boat,  rests  upon  a  tripod,  with  its  two 
feet  connected  to  the  sides  by  means  of  pins  arranged  in  the  form  of 
hin<Te  joints  ;  while  the  third  foot,  which  also  acts  as  stay,  is  slipped 
over  a  hook  fastened  near  the  stern  in  such  a  manner  that  it  can  be 
unhooked  in  an  instant  as  often  as  it  may  be  required  to  strike  the 
mast,  when  it  is  made  to  lie  horizontally  over  the  thwarts.  The 
rowers  stand  upright,  and  manoeuvre  their  long  paddles  with  hollowed- 
out  blades  with  much  expertness.  As  these  boats  are  very  narrow 
they  are  provided  with  outriggers  so  as  to  prevent  their  capsizing. 
The  canoes  in  ordinary  use  are  very  small  and  light,  and  can  easily  be. 
carried  on  the  shoulders  of  two  men.i  All  the  Papuans  of  both  sexes 
learn  to  swim,  dive  and  manage  a  boat  at  a  very  early  age,  and 
children  even  paddle  along  in.  tiny  canoes  which  they  carry  to  and 
from  the  water  without  the  least  difficulty. 

In  their  frequent  contact  with  the  Malays,  and  of  later  years  also 
with  Europeans,  the  Papuans  have  learned  the  art  of  working  iron. 
Their  forge  is  fitted  up  with  bellows  formed  of  two  stout  bamboo 
tubes  about  four  feet  long,  which  are  worked  alternately  by  means  of 
pistons,  and  the  air  being  forced  downwards,  escapes  through  two 
smaller  tubes  which  communicate  directly  with  the  fireplace.  In  this 
workshop  they  shape  iron  into  form  upon  an  anvil  of  stone,  and  make 
rings,  bracelets  and  ear  pendants  chiefly  of  copper  and  silver.  Their 
wood  carving  is  sometimes  quite  elaborate,  though  not  very  artistic. 
The  spatulas,  spoons  and  ladles  of  wood  and  cocoa-nut  hulls,  have 
their  handles  neatly  cut  in  various  devices,  displaying  much  symmetry 
in  design  and  some  taste  in  execution.  Their  betel  boxes,  which  are 
made  of  cocoa-nut  hull  or  bamboo,  are  externally  embellished  with 
rude  carved  work.  Their  tobacco  pipes,  on  the  other  hand,  are  very 
simple  ;  they  are  composed  of  a  smooth  wooden  bowl  with  a  kind  of 
scroU  in  front,  with  a  plain,  straight  tube  attached  to  the  bottom  end. 
Among  the  Motu  and  the  mixed  tribes  earthenware  is  the  principal 
article  of  barter,  for  which  they  receive  in  exchange  agricultural 
produce  and  fish.  They  fashion  pitchers  of  red  or  slate-coloured  clay 
which  is  worked  up  with  the  hand  over  an  earthenware  mould,  after 
which  they  are  baked  in  an  open  fire  until  they  assume  a  red  brick 
colour.  They  thus  manufacture  uras  or  cooking  pots,  hortus  or  water 
pitchers  and  naos  or  bowls.  While  the  men  are  engaged  in  manufac- 
turing their  implements  and  weapons,  building  canoes  and  houses,  the 
women  not  only  attend  to  the  domestic  aifairs,  carry  wood,  bring 
water,  and  husk  rice  and  millet,  but  they  knot  various  kinds  of  netting 

1  'When  on  a  long  sea  voyage  two  or  three  or  four  of  the  largest  canoes  are  lashed 
Jirmly  together  side  by  side  with  rattans.  When  bound  together  in  this  way  it  takes 
the  name  of  lakatoi,  the  next  in  size  being  called  an  akona,  one  still  smaller  an  atsi, 
and  the  smallest  canoe  of  all  a  vaiiuki.  Some  of  their  lakatois  are  propelled  by  half 
a  dozen  square  sails  made  of  matting,  each  set  between  two  masts,  and  others  with 
a  single  elliptic-shaped  sail,  which  I  believe  to  be  made  of  the  bark  of  the  Sago 
palm  hammered  out  into  a  sort  of  cloth.    Stone's  New  Guinea,  p.  65. 
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and  weave  mats  of  neat  patterns  for  household  purposes.  They  dress 
skins  by  stretching  them  by  means  of  peg?  over  the  ground,  and  after 
they  are  perfectly  dry,  they  are  covered .  with  ashes  and  sand  to  free 
them  of  the  fat  that  may  still  adhere  to  the  fleshy  side.  They  are  next 
scraped  with  sharp-edged  stones  or  shells  until  the  surface  is  perfectly 
smooth  and  clean. 

The  fields  prepared  for  cultivation  are  generally  situated  on 
the  uplands,  and  here  the  women  and  children  perform  the  agri^ 
cultural  labours  under  the  protection  of  a  few  men.  The  space  in- 
tended for  tillage  is  first  cleared  by  cutting  down  and  burning  the 
bushes,  after  which  the  land  is  enclosed  with  a  strong  bamboo  fence 
to  keep  out  wild  pigs  and  other  animals.  A  sharp  stake  is  the  only 
implement  employed  for  planting,  and  after  the  millet,  maize  and 
yams  are  put  into  the  ground  the  crop  is,  from  time  to  time,  weeded 
so  as  to  bring  it  more  speedily  to  full  maturity.  The  most  civilised 
tribes  cultivate,  in  addition,  sweet  potatoes,  colocasia  root,  sugar  cane, 
red  pepper,  beans,  betel  pepper,  bananas,  cocoa-nuts  and  even  tobacco. 
The  only  domestic  animals-  reared  by  them  are  the  large  crowned 
pigeon  and  pigs  which  are  very  imperfectly  domesticated. 

Sago,  which  is  esteemed  among  the  Papuans  as  one  of  the  most 
valuable  food  materials,  is  obtained  from  the  pith  of  the  sago  palm 
(Sagmfiligera)  which,  after  it  is  removed,  is  still  mixed  with  woody 
fibres,  that  must  be  separated  from  the  feculent  mass.  For  this  pur- 
pose it  is  placed  on  the  webby  spathe  that  envelopes  the  cocoa-nut 
branches,  which  answers  the  purpose  of  a  sieve  ;  and  a  continued  stream 
of  water  being  poured  on  it,  the  farina  is  gradually  washed  out  and 
settles  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  This  sifting  process  is  several 
times  repeated  until  the  pure  sago  is  deposited,  which  is  dried,  and 
after  it  is  converted  into  cakes  or  a  kind  of  mush  it  is  ready  for  use. 

The  trade  of  the  Papuans  is  principally  monopolised  by  the  Chinese. 
They  exchange  trepang  or  sea  slugs,  tortoise  shell,  odoriferous  barks, 
shark  fins,  birds'  nests,  birds  of  paradise  and  mother-of-pearl  shells  for 
arrack,  blue  or  red  calico,  sarongs,  native  cloth,  brass  wire,  chopping 
knives,  china  cups  and  basins  and  some  hardware. 

The  chief  industrial  pursuit  of  the  Alfoorans  is  fishing,  and  the 
fishing  tackle  used  by  them  shows  that  they  are  not  wanting  in 
mechanical  ingenuity.  Large  fish  and  big  tortoises  are  generally  taken 
by  torchlight  with  a  harpoon,  in  recent  time  made  of  iron,  connected 
by  means  of  a  cord  to  a  long  reed  handle  which  detaches  itself  when- 
ever the  prey  is  struck.  The  same  weapon  is  also  used  when  the 
diving  fisherman  pursues  his  prey  in  the  hollows  of  submarine  rocks 
or  around  the  cliffs  washed  by  the  surging  waves.  Nets  made  of 
cotton  thread  are  employed  to  catch  the  smaller  fish.  For  this  purpose 
hand  and  dip  nets  are  principally  used ;  the  drag  net  being  b\it  rarely 
called  into  service.  For  hook  and  line  fishing,  which  is  much 
practised,  the  line  is  twisted  of  cotton  intermixed  with  the  bark  fibre 
of  the  fig  tree,  while  the  hook  is  fashioned  of  mother-of-pearl  or  other 
kind  of  shelL  They  construct  a  small  canoe  by  hollowing  out  a  tree 
trunk,  and  to  render  the  craft  steady  and  safe  it  is  provided  with 
a  double  outrigger  and  is  propelled  by  paddles.     The  larger  canoes, 
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called  corocores,  are  made  of  planks  firmly  bound  together,  terminating 
at  both  ends  in  symmetrical  points.  They  are  provided  with  a  mast, 
to  which  a  triangular  sail  woven  of  palm  leaves,  is  fixed,  which  con- 
stitutes its  propelling  force,  in  addition  to  a  number  of  oarsmen  who 
manoeuvre  the  paddles.  For  hunting  the  wild  hog,  the  kangaroo  and 
various  birds  they  make  use  of  spears  and  bows  and  arrows.  They 
also  carry  an  axe,  besides  the  ordinary  chopping  knife.  When  going 
out  on  a  hunting  expedition  they  carry  a  sleeping  mat  (cadjan)  of 
pandanus  leaves  which,  when  doubled  up,  forms  a  kind  of  sack 
to  protect  their  head  during  a  heavy  shower,  while  it  serves  as  a 
cushion  when  lying  down  to  sleep.  They  also  prepare  sago  from  the 
medullary  substance  of  the  Zamia  tree,  which,  after  it  is  pounded 
in  a  mortar,  treated  with  water  to  precipitate  the  feculent  matter,  and 
dried  in  the  sun,  is  made  into  cakes,  or  it  is  baked  into  bread  which 
is  thoroughly  dessicated,  when  it  can  be  preserved  for  a  consider- 
able length  of  time.  Their  pottery  is  burnt  in  the  fire,  and  consists 
principally  of  water  vessels  and  of  earthenware  dishes  for  kneading 
the  sago  flour.  Mats  and  various  shaped  baskets  are  woven  by  the 
women  with  some  artistic  skill.  Their  wood  carvings  and  their 
images  of  clay  are  of  rude  workmanship.  Their  boxes  are  ingeniously 
made  of  the  petioles  of  the  palm  leaf  pegged  together,  and  lined  inside 
and  outside  with  pandanus  leaf  or  with  plaited  grass.  To  strengthen 
the  joints  and  angles,  strips  of  rattan  splits  are  neatly  sewn  on.  The 
lid  is  rendered  impervious  to  water  by  being  covered  with  the  brown 
leathery  spathe  of  the  areca  palm.  They  vary  in  size  from  two  inches 
to  two  or  three  feet,  and  are  highly  prized  by  the  Malays.  Their 
domestic  animals  are  lean,  hungry  dogs,  fowls  and  gaudily  coloured 
parrots.  Their  commercial  intercourse  with  strangers  is  restricted  to 
the  exchange  of  commodities.  They  barter  away  their  disposable  sago 
and  tortoise  shell  for  harpoons,  hatchets,  chopping  knives  and  woven 
stufis  used  as  dress  materials. 

The  Semangs  are  expert  huntsmen,  and  the  chase  affords  them  their 
chief  means  of  subsistence.  The  blowpipe  (sumpit)  is  their  favourite 
hunting  weapon,  from  which  deadly  darts  are  projected  that  are  rubbed 
with  the  ipok — a  most  fatal  poison  prepared  from  the  sap  of  various 
trees.  They  are  equally  dexterous  in  the  manipulation  of  the  bow 
and  arrow  as  well  as  the  spear,  and  though  they  destroy  the  largest 
and  most  powerful  animals  they  encounter  in  the  forest,  yet  they  are 
rarely  injured  by  beasts  of  prey,  for  their  sight  is  most  acute,  and  they 
climb  up  the  highest  trees  with  the  agility  of  the  monkey.  Even  the 
elephant  and  rhinoceros  never  fail  to  fall  a  prey  to  their  ingenious 
contrivances.  They  lie  concealed  in  ambush  in  parties  of  two  or  three, 
until  they  see  the  elephant  slowly  descending  a  hill  cropping  off  the 
branches  of  the  trees  as  he  walks  along.  At  the  favourable  "moment 
one  of  the  huntsmen  approaches,  and  as  the  huge  beast  raises  his  hind- 
foot,  he  stealthily  creeps  up  and  drives  with  all  the  force  he  can  com- 
mand a  sharp-pointed  bamboo,  previously  hardened  in  the  fire  and 
touched  with  poison,  into  the  sole  of  the  elephant's  foot,  which  effectu- 
ally lames  the  animal  and  frequently  causes  him  to  fall,  when  all  rush 
upon  him  with  spears  or  pointed  sticks  and  despatch  him  without 
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much  difficulty.  To  secure  the  rhinoceros  ready  roasted  for  a  feast 
they  await  the  time  ■when  the  animal,  at  the  end  of  the  rainy  season, 
immerses  his  whole  hody  in  the  mud,  nothing  but  his  head  being 
visible.  As  soon  as  the  dry  weather  sets  in  and  the  hot  vertical  sun 
hardens  the  crust  the  animal  can  only  free  himself  with  the  greatest 
exertion.  At  this  moment  the  Semangs  build  a  fire  over  the  struggling 
beast,  which  they  maintain  "by  the  continued  addition  of  fuel,  and  in 
a  short  time  the  destruction  of  the  animal  is  effected.^  The  flesh  is 
immediately  eaten,  while  the  nasal  horn,  which  is  supposed  to  possess 
medicinal  properties,  is  highly  prized  and  carefully  preserved,  and 
becomes  a  valuable  object  of  barter  much  sought  after  by  the  Malays, 
with  whom  they  entertain  commercial  intercourse  to  a  very  limited 
degree.  They  exchange  elephants'  tusks,  wax,  wood,  gums,  damar 
resin,  canes  and  medicinal  drugs  for  native  cloth,  knives  and  espe- 
cially tobacco,  to  the  use  of  which  they  are  much  addicted. 

Though  the  Arruans  are  occasionally  engaged  in  hunting  the  wild 
pigs,  using  the  bow  and  arrow  armed  with  an  iron  point,  yet  fishing 
and  agriculture  are  their  principal  occupations.  Their  gardens  or 
patches  of  ground  prepared  for  cultivation,  produce  a  considerable 
supply  of  yams,  sweet  potatoes,  cocoa-nuts,  plantains,  maize,  sugar  cane 
and  labu,  which  is  a  kind  of  pumpkin  having  the  flavour  of  the  turnip, 
in  addition  to  other  vegetables  and  fruits  commonly  grown  in  tropical 
countries.  Eice  is  produced  only  in  limited  quantities,  for  it  is 
generally  supplied  by  the  traders.  The  trepang  and  pearl  fishery 
employ  much  of  their  time.  The  trepang  banks  are  situated  at  the 
south-east  extremity  of  the  group.  Hundreds  of  men,  women  and 
children  are  wading  in  the  water  where  the  depth  does  not  exceed 
two  or  three  feet,  carrying  a  basket  on  their  back,  and  holding  an  iron- 
pointed  stick  in  their  hand.  Where  the  waters  are  too  deep  to  be 
yiadei,  prahus  of  a  particular  construction  are  used.  The  stern  of 
these  boats  runs  out  into  a  high  curve,  and  at  the  bow  end  two  large 
planks  project  forward.  Three  or  four  huts  made  of  atap  leaves  are 
erected  in  each  boat  for  the  accommodation  of  the  families  of  the 
fishermen,  and  the  bulwarks  are  surrounded  by  a  raiUng  to  prevent 
the  children  from  falling  overboard.  The  prahu  is  steered  with  two 
rudders,  and  is  propelled  by  a  large  sail  woven  of  rushes,  that  folds 
up  like  a  fan,  and  is  hoisted  on  a  bamboo  mast  fitted  to  a  tripod. 
Small  poles  are  raised  at  each  end,  on  which  flags  are  displayed.  The 
trepang  or  sea  slug  Qwlothurnia)  is  cured,  and  is  sold  to  the  Chinese 
who  consider  it  a  great  delicacy.  Pearl  fishing  is  also  carried  on  by 
the  Arruans  with  much  success.  The  large  oyster  furnishes  the  mother- 
of-pearl,  and  a  sriialler  species  contains  the  seed  pearl.  The  most 
valuable  shells  of  this  kind  are  obtained  by  diving  in  twenty-four  or 
thirty  feet  of  water,  which  is  often  accompanied  with  much  difficulty 
and  danger.  Eatahle  birds'  nests  are  found  in  some  of  the  limestone 
caverns  which  are  visited  by  the  sea  swallows.     These  are  likewise  an 

^  This  mode  of  securing  and  roasting  the  rhinoceros  c»n  hardly  be  accepted  as 
incontrovertible  truth,  for  on  what  does  the  animal  feed  while  he  is  stuck  in  the 
mud,  And  hunger  would  certainly  compel  him  to  leave  his  soft  couch  before  the 
crust  hardens. 
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important  article  of  commerce,  as  the  Chinese  pay  for  them  their  weight 
in  silver.  The  articles  which  they  receive  in  exchange,  and  which 
they  consider  most  valuable  in  their  traffic  with  foreign  traders,  are 
elephants'  tusks,  brass  gongs,  large  porcelain  dishes  and  rice. 

The  Ayetas  lead  a  wandering  life  roaming  through  the  forest  in 
search  of  game.  The  camp  fires  are  the  rallying-ground  where  they 
leave  the  old  and  infirm  until  their  return  from  their  hunting  tour. 
The  doc  is  their  only  domestic  animal,  which  is  trained  to  assist  them 
in  the  chase.  Their  weapons  are  a  bamboo  lance,  a  bow  of  palm  wood 
and  poisoned  arrows.  If  they  are  successful  in  killing  some  game  it 
is  divided  out  among  all  the  members  of  the  camp,  while  the  head  and 
neck  are  thrown  to  the  dogs.  When  in  April  and  May,  looking  for 
wild  honey  in  the  forest,  they  find  a  swarm  of  bees  they  light  a  fire  at 
the  foot  of  the  tree,  and  as  soon  as  the  rising  smoke  has  driven  away 
the  bees  they  climb  up  holding  in  their  hand  a  palm  leaf  folded  in 
the  form  of  a  vase,  into  which  they  deposit  the  sweet  treasure  hoarded 
by  the  little  insect  toilers  to  feed  their  young  ones,  and  then  descend.' 
They  barter  their  honey,  wax  and  venison,  for  rice  and  tobacco. 

The  slave  trade  is  extensively  carried  on  among  the  Papuans,  and  kid- 
napping is  a  general  practice  among  them.  Although  slaves  constitute 
the  standard  of  exchange,  and  are  considered  as  merchandise  of  high 
value,  yet  they  are  always  gently  treated  and  masters  never  abuse  their 
power. 

The  Papuan  language  is  essentially  polysyllabic,  and  it  belongs  to 
the  class  of  agglutinate  tongues,  for  its  accidents  are  indicated  by 
prefixes  and  suffixes.  The  same  system  of  word  formation  exists  in 
all  the  Polynesian  languages  with  which  the  Papuan  has  much 
affinity.  All  have  the  same  words  to  express  the  personal  pronouns, 
and  there  is  much  resemblance  in  the  adverbs  of  place,  as  well  as  in 
a  considerable  number  of  particles.  It  is  divided  into  an  infinite 
number  of  dialects  which  differ  more  or  less  from  each  other,  but  they 
seem  all  to  have  sprung  from  a  common  mother  tongue.  Many  of  the 
Papuan  tribes  divide  the  year  into  twelve  moons,  each  of  whicjfi  has  a 
specific  name,  which  is  derived  from  a  constellation,  or  from  the  state 
of  the  weather  proper  to  the  period  of  the  year.  The  Dorahs  have 
given  names  to  several  stars  ;  Venus,  as  morning  star,  is  called  samfari; 
as  evening  star  maMendi,  Jupiter  has  received  the  name  of  mdksra, 
and  Orion  is  known  as  kokori.  Most  of  the  tribes  could  originally 
only  count  with  the  aid  of  their  fingers  and  toes  which  represented 
the  units  and  tens  as  far  as  twenty.  A  hundred  was  to  them  infini- 
tude, of  which  they  had  no  conception. 

The  chief  amusement  of  the  Papuans,  is  dancing  accompanied  by 
the  song  which  is  monotonous,  often  boisterous  and  always  inhar- 
monious. Their  drum  (Ufa)  is  made  of  a  section  of  a  hoUowed-out 
tree  trunk,  or  a  bamboo  stem  sometimes  tapering  at  one  end  or  con- 
tracted in  the  middle  ;  the  broader  end  only  being  covered  with  the 
skin  of  the  goat  or  of  a  species  of  lizard.  Some  tribes  have  a  kind  of 
bamboo  flute,  and  they  also  make  use  of  the  sea  conch  for  givin" 
signals.  In  their  dances  they  display  neither  grace  nor  agility.  The 
group  of  dancers  mostly  composed  of  twelve   persons  fantastically 
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ornamented,  generally  divide  into  two  rows,  and  are  always  preceded 
by  a  leader  who  indicates  the  measure  and  directs  the  steps.  Their 
movements,  which  are  confined  to  their  feet,  are  slow  and  sedate,  but 
at  a  loud  stroke  of  the  drum,  the  song  stops,  the  dancers  take  their 
seat,  and  the  leader  exhibits  himself  in  a  solo  performance.  He 
places  his  two  feet  as  far  apart  as  possible,  stretches  his  arms  forward 
in  a  horizontal  position,  inflates  his  cheeks  and  gesticulates  in  the 
most  violent  manner.  This  performance  is  accompanied  by  the  noisy 
charivary  of  the  other  dancers,  and  terminates  in  a  peculiar  loud, 
shrill  yell.  Their  dance  sometimes  represents  mimic  war,  the  per- 
formers being  divided  into  an  attacking  and  a  defending  party,  but  their 
weapons  are  only  small  sticks  of  wood  or  mud  which  they  fling  at  each 
other.  Most  of  the  tribes  are  passionately  fond  of  smoking  tobacco 
(Icuhu),  and  their  bamboo  pipe  {bmcbau)  is  quite  a  curiosity.^ 

The  Ayeta  women  play  on  a  rude  musical  instrument  composed  of 
a  case  of  bamboo,  and  strung  with  three  strings  of  root  fibrils.  When 
performing  on  this  primitive  guitar  they  vary  the  notes  by  tightening 
or  loosening  the  strings  with  the  fingers  of  their  left  hand. 

Marriage  among  the  Papuans  is  generally  a  simple  contract  agreed 
upon  by  the  parents  of  the  girl  and  the  suitor,  who  pays  the  price 
demanded  in  slaves.  As  there  exists  no  distinction  of  rank  the 
chieftain  selects  his  wife  from  the  common  people  among  whom  he 
lives,  according  to  his  taste  and  fancy.  Polygamy,  which  is  practised 
by  most  of  the  tribes,  does  not  exist  among  the  Dorahs,  who  can 
marry  but  one  wife,  to  whom  they  are  bound  for  life.  The  Dorah 
women  are  very  virtuous,  and  adultery  hardly  ever  occurs  among 
them.  The  young  man  who  wishes  to  marry  the  girl  he  fancies,  pays 
to  the  father  of  the  maiden  the  customary  price  of  purchase  in  the 
shape  of  six  or  ten  slaves,  or  their  equivalent  value.  ^  The  negotiations 
are  generally  conducted  by  the  respective  parents  of  the  parties,  and 
it  sometimes  happens  that  children  are  betrothed  at  an  early  age.  On 
the  day  appointed  for  the  marriage,  the  bride  fitted  up  with  her  most 
valuable  ornamental  finery,  is  escorted  by  her  female  relations  to  the 
house  of  the  bridegroom,  where  she  places  herself  behind  a  mat 
curtain  so  as  not  to  be  seen  by  the  men.  The  dowry  of  the  bride  is 
delivered  over  to  the  parents  of  the  bridegroom  as  a  partial  return  of 
the  price  paid  for  her.  The  bride  is  then  conducted  back  to  her  own 
dwelling  where  she  awaits  the  arrival  of  the  bridegroom.  In  a  short 
time  he  makes  his  appearance  accompanied  by  his  friends  and  rela- 
tions ;  but  he  finds  the  door  shut  against  him,  and  it  is  only  at  the 
earnest   remonstrance   of  the  father  of  the  young  woman  that  the 

i  The  bamboo  pipe  is  usually  from  two  to  three  feet  long  and  three  inches  wide, 
having  a  small  hole  in  the  side,  into  which  a  leaf  twisted  up  and  filled  with  tobacco, 
is  placed.  The  tobacco  is  then  lighted  and  the  bamboo  filled  with  smoke  by  sucking 
at  the  other  end  which  is  quite  open.  It  is  then  passed  round,  each  person  taking 
a  few  puffs  from  the  smaller  hole  while  he  stops  up  the  larger  with  his  hand,  first 
removing  the  leaf.     Stone's  New  Guinea,  p.  55. 

2  Among  the  Motus  the  following  articles  or  their  equivalents  are  necessary  to 
induce  a  father  to  consent  to  his  daughter's  marriage :  a  dodom  or  dogs'  teeth  necklace ; 
a  mairi  or  a  pearl  shell ;  a  buruma  or  pig  ;  a  tautau  or  Nassa  shell  necklace  (about  six- 
fold) ;  an  ila  or  stone  tomahawk  ;  a  toia  or  a  Cone-shell  armlet ;  an  io  or  spear  ;  two 
ramia  or  woraen's  girdles  made  of  sago  palm  and  coloured.  Stone's  New  Guinea,  p.  93. 
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portals  of  the  nuptial  chamber  are  opened  All  the  wedding  guests 
enter  promiscuously,  and  the  bridegroom  has  the  privilege  of  sitting 
down  by  the  side  of  the  bride  in  front  of  the  ancestral  image  {korwar). 
The  oldest  man  present  then  joins  the  right  hands  of  the  young 
people,  reminds  them  of  their  mutual  duties,  and  gives  expression  to 
his  best  wishes  W  their  happiness  and  prosperity.  A  pot  filled  with 
sago  mush  is  then  placed  before  the  married  couple  of  which  they 
serve  to  each  other,  in  turn,  three  mouthfuls  in  alternate  succession. 
The  young  wife  next  presents  some  tobacco  to  her  husband,  who 
returns  the  compliment  by  offering  to  his  wife  a  small  quantity  of 
betel;  and  final  validity  is  given  to  the  marriage  by  taking  each 
other's  right  hand.  The  guests  pass  the  night  in  feasting  and 
carousing,  in  which  the  young  husband  and  wife  take  no  part,  for 
they  are  compelled  to  remain  idle  spectators  without  being  allowed  to 
go  to  sleep  for  one  moment,  because  it  is  supposed  that  this  nightly 
vigil  can  alone  secure  their  future  happiness.  In  the  morning  they 
are  permitted  to  indulge  in  a  few  hours'  repose,  after  which  the 
husband  takes  his  wife  to  his  own  home,  and  henceforth  he  is  her 
sole  master.  It  frequently  happens  that  children  are  betrothed  at  a 
very  early  age,  and  the  contract  is  ratified  by  a  partial  payment  of 
the  price  of  purchase.  Henceforth  all  intercourse  between  the  two 
families  is  interrupted,  they  are  prohibited  from  speaking  to  one 
another,  and  the  bride  and  bridegroom  are  not  allowed  to  see  each 
other,  or  even  pronounce  each  other's  name. 

Among  the  Wukas,  if  a  young  man  desires  to  woo  a  young  maiden, 
he  watches  an  opportunity  to  meet  her,  in  order  to  make  her  a  pro- 
posal of  marriage  which,  if  favourably  received,  gives  rise  to  an 
elopement  according  to  previous  agreement.  As  soon  as  the  parents 
of  the  girl  discover  the  absence  of  their  daughter,  they  inform  the 
parents  of  the  young  man  of  the  fact,  and  they  set  out  in  pursuit  of 
the  fugitives.  They  are  generally  found  without  much  difficulty,  for 
their  place  of  refuge  has  been  previously  communicated  to  a  number 
of  the  young  man's  family.  Negotiations  are  immediately  entered 
into  about  the  price  that  is  to  be  paid,  and  as  soon  as  the  amount  is 
agreed  upon  the  young  people  mutually  make  a  slight  cut  in  their 
forehead  sufficiently  deep  to  make  the  blood  flow,  and  the  other 
members  of  both  families  foUow  their  example  which  binds  together 
all  the  relations  on  both  sides  in  the  closest  fraternal  alliance.  The 
newly  married  couple  then  retire  to  their  own  family  dwelling  which 
had  been  previously  erected,  and  set  up  an  independent  domestic 
establishment.  Among  other  tribes  it  is  simply  necessary  to  offer  to 
the  parents  of  the  girl  the  customary  presents  which  are  generally 
accepted ;  and  the  young  man  has  nothing  more  to  do  than  to  fetch 
his  bride  home  and  consummate  the  marriage.  The  happy  event  is, 
however,  celebrated  by  a  feast  given  to  the  relatives  of  both  parties, 
which  continues  for  two  days,  and  on  this  occasion  the  invited  guests 
are  regaled  with  copious  draughts  of  palm  wine  (tuak).  Among  the 
Ayamboris  children  are  betrothed  at  the  age  of  eight  by  the  respective 
parents  of  the  parties,  not  however  without  coming  to  an  agreement 
about  the  price  of  purchase  that  is  to  be  paid  before  the  final  union 
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takes  place.  From  the  moment  the  betrothal  is  confirmed  the  little 
girl  never  leaves  the  house  without  being  accompanied  by  her  mother 
or  some  other  female  friend,  in  order  to  guard  her  against  every  casual 
contact  with  the  male  sex.  On  the  day  appointed  for  the  marriage  a 
roasted  banana  is  presented  to  the  young  couple,  of  which  one-half  is 
eaten  by  the  bridegroom  and  the  other  by  the  bride  to  symbolise  their 
indissoluble  union. 

Among  the  Arruans  a  young  man  cannot  enter  into  the  marriage 
relation,  unless  he  is  in  possession  of  a  certain  quantity  of  elephants' 
tusks,  brass  gongs  and  cloth  which  must  be  offered  as  present  to  the 
parents  of  the  girl,  the  amount  demanded  being  either  paid  all  at 
once,  or  by  suitable  instalments  before  the  young  woman  is  delivered 
over  to  her  future  husband.  It  sometimes  happens  that  a  young  man 
who  is  not  rich  enough  to  pay  for  the  girl  of  his  choice,  makes  a  long 
voyage  to  a  neighbouring  island,  to  solicit  contributions  that  may 
enable  him  to  satisfy  the  demands  made  upon  him,  and  that  he  may 
thus  secure  the  treasure  he  so  ardently  covets.  When  the  stipulated 
articles  of  value  have  been  delivered  over  the  betrothal  is  celebrated 
by  a  feast,  of  which  arrack  forms  an  important  part.  Frequently,  how- 
ever, the  poor  aspirant  to  matrimonial  honours  enters  into  the  service 
of  his  father-in-law,  and  remains  in  this  dependent  condition  until  the 
benefits  accrued  from  his  labours  are  considered  a  sufficient  equivalent 
of  the  price  demanded ;  but  during  this  period  of  servitude  he  is  not 
allowed  to  speak  to  the  object  of  his  affection,  although  he  often 
happens  to  pass  much  of  his  time  in  her  company. 

The  Ayetas  marry  but  one  wife.  When  a  young  man  makes  known 
his  choice,  a  demand  for  the  girl  is  made  by  his  parents,  and  the  con- 
sent is  never  refused.  On  an  appointed  day  the  young  woman  is  sent 
out  to  the  forest  to  hide  herself  in  the  thicket  If  she  is  favourably 
inclined  to  the  proposed  match,  she  takes  care  that  her  place  of  con- 
cealment shall  be  easily  discovered,  but  if  on  the  contrary  she  objects 
to  the  marriage  her  hiding-place  is  less  exposed  to  view.  If  she  is 
found  before  sunset,  and  is  brought  back  to  her  parents,  the  marriage 
is  considered  as  concluded;  otherwise  the  young  man  forfeits  his 
right,  and  he  is  refused  the  privilega  of  TMiewing  his  addressesi 
Among  some  tribes  marriages  are  assorted  by  stature,  and  after  having 
measured  their  respective  heights,  the  couple  who  fijid  that  they  are 
well  adapted  for  each  other,  agree  to  unite  as  man  and  wife. 

Among  the  Dorah  tribes  when,  a  woman  feels  the  first  symptoms 
of  labour  pains  two  of  her  female  friends  support  her  by  seizing  her 
under  her  arms,  while  an  experienced  matron  pours  cold  water  over 
the  sufferer's  head,  and  continues  to  do  so  until  the  birth  of  the  child 
is  happily  effected.  The  new-born  babe  and  the  mother  are  im- 
mediately washed,  and  theii;  body  i?  rubbed  with  sweet-scented  plants. 
The  mother  is  placed  before  a  fire,  and  to  make  her  quickly  recover  beis 
strength  she  is  regularly  fed.  \^^ith  the.  most  nourishing  food,  while  the 
female  assistants  are  feasting  on  the  best  provisions  in- store.  The 
Arfak  women  are  delivered  in  small  hijts  expressly  constructed  for 
this  purpose,  which  are  so.  low  th^t  the  interior;  can  only  be  reached 
by  crawling  on  all  fours.     In  this  prison-house,  which  is  raised  on 
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posts  fourteen  feet  above  the  ground,  the  mother  must  remain  secluded 
for  a  period  of  two  weeks,  all  intercourse  with  her  is  interdicted,  and 
even  her  husband  is  only  allowed  to  visit  her  at  night  by  climbing 
up  on  a  notched  bamboo  log.^ 

Child-birth  among  the  Ayeta  women  is  a  natural  operation  effected 
without  any  outside  assistance.  The  patient  stretches  herself  out  on 
a  bed  of  hot  ashes  on  the  banks  of  a  rivulet,  and  her  personal  efforts 
never  fail  to  bring  about  the  expected  result.  After  delivery  she 
immediately  steps  into  the  water,  bathes  herself,  and  returns  to  her 
ashy  couch  to  suckle  the  new-born  infant. 

The  Dorah  Papuans  dispose  of  their  dead  by  burial.  The  body  is 
wrapped  in  a  piece  of  white  calico,  and  is  deposited  in  a  grave  four 
or  five  feet  deep  resting  on  its  side,  with  a  dish  of  china-ware  placed 
under  the  ear.  If  the  deceased  was  a  personage  of  importance  the 
ancestral  image  is  brought  to  the  place  of  interment,  and  reproaches 
are  addressed  to  it  for  want  of  care  and  protection  which  it  owes  to 
the  living.  The  funeral  feast  is  then  celebrated,  and  if  the  deceased 
was  a  man  of  influence  and  reputation  the  festivities  continue  for 
a  whole  month.  After  the  lapse  of  a  few  years  the  bones  of  the  dead 
are  disinterred,  and  to  preserve  them  as  a  sacred  deposit  they  are  hung 
up  in  baskets  round  the  exterior  of  the  hut.  On  the  death  of  a  first- 
born youth  that  has  reached  the  age  of  puberty  the  body  is  placed  in 
a  canoe  which  rests  on  a  wooden  scaffold.  The  mother  is  in  duty 
bound  to  maintain  a  fire  under  this  funeral  hearse  until  the  head 
separates  from  the  body  by  natural  decomposition,  and  during  this 
interval  she  is  compelled  to  live  on  a  scanty  supply  of  food.  After 
the  separation  is  duly  effected  the  body  is  buried,  and  the  head  is  pre- 
served in  the  paternal  hut  until  it  is  entirely  dessicated,  and  the 
features  can  no  longer  be  recognised.  After  the  lapse  of  two  or  three 
months  all  the  members  of  the  family  are  invited  to  celebrate  the 
funeral.  Sadness  is  depicted  on  the  countenance  of  the  father  who 
occupies  a  squatting  position  on  the  ground,  and  the  other  relations 
begin  a  monotonous  funeral  song,  while  a  few  are  busy  carving  out  of 
wood  a  pair  of  ears  and  a  nose  which  are  attached  to  the  bony  skuU, 
while  coloured  seeds  are  inserted  into  the  eye  holes.  The  feast  is  then 
served  up  and  the  head  is  honoured  with  a  portion  of  aU  the  dishes. 
From  that  moment  this  memento  of  the  dear  departed  is  regarded  in 
the  light  of  a  korwar  or  the  patron  genius  of  the  house.  ^  The  body 
is  consigned  to  its  last  resting-place  and  some  weapons  and  ornaments 
of  the  deceased  are  placed  by  his  side.  The  grave  is  protected  by 
a  thatched  shed  upon  which  the  Icorwar  or  ancestral  image  is  placed. 

The  Namotottes  bury  their  dead  according  to  the  Mohamedan  ritual ; 

1  If  one  passes  the  small  hut  which  lodges  the  mother  and  the  child,  he  must  not 
return  the  same  way  in  which  he  came,  lest  the  gardens  might  be  laid  waste  by  the 
hogs.  He  who  meets  the  mother  and  the  babe  outside  of  the  house,  must  turn  out 
of  the  way,  if  he  does  not  wish  to  get  sick.    Rosenberg's  Archipel.,  p.  534. 

Two  children  are  generally  considered  sufBcient  for  a  family,  and  abortion  is 
very  common.    Ibid.,  p.  454. 

2  Among  some  tribes  the  inferior  maxillary  bone  of  a  deceased  child  is  worn  by 
the  mother  aa  memento  in  the  form  of  a  bracelet  or  other  ornament.  Mantegazza 
Studii  Sulla  Nuova  Guinea,  p.  67.  ' 
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but  they  disinter  the  bones  after  the  lapse  of  a  year  and  deposit  them 
in  a  mountain  cavern ;  and  this  solemn  occasion  is  celebrated  by  festi- 
vities that  continue  for  eight  days,  during  which  time  they  are  feasting 
and  carousing  amidst  the  most  noisy  demonstrations  produced  by  the 
beating  of  drums,  the  clashing  of  gongs  and  the  discharge  of  firearms. 

The  Wukas  lay  out  their  dead  in  the  hut  for  a  whole  day,  while 
the  relations  and  friends  are  gathering  round  the  corpse,  and  give 
expression  to  their  grief  by  loud  howls  and  lamentations.  The  body 
is  then  washed,  and  being  wrapped  in  calico  or  in  bark  cloth,  it  is 
deposited  on  a  scaffolding  from  four  to  five  feet  high,  and  is  carefully 
covered  with  pandanus  leaves.  Underneath  the  scaffold  a  fire  is 
maintained  for  twenty  or  thirty  days  until  the  corpse  is  reduced  to  a 
mummied  state,  and  after  the  dessication  is  completed  it  is  carried  in 
solemn  procession  to  a  lofty  platform  supported  by  high  posts  and 
protected  by  a  covered  roof.  This  solemn  act  gives  rise  to  festivities 
which  continue  for  a  whole  week ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  festal  enter- 
tainment the  body  is  removed  and  is  deposited  in  a  mountain  cave, 
where  it  is  concealed  from  view  by  being  covered  over  with  a  layer  of 
leaves.  When  an  Arfak  dies  the  body  is  fitted  up  with  the  most 
valued  ornaments  of  the  deceased,  and  is  laid  out  in  the  mortuary 
dweUing  with  its  feet  covered  by  the  ashes  of  the  fire-place.  While 
the  women  sit  round  the  corpse  howling  and  wailing  in  the  most 
boisterous  manner,  the  male  members  of  the  family  gently  pass  their 
hand  over  some  part  of  the  body,  and  then  retire.  The  corpse  is  then 
placed  in  a  squatting  posture  in  a  crescent-shaped  excavation  seven  or 
eight  feet  deep  which  is  covered  with  a  thatched  roof;  while  the 
grave  is  filled  up  even  with  the  ground.  At  the  head  end  a  pole  is 
erected,  from  which  is  suspended  a  bag,  that  contains  all  the  articles 
of  everyday  use  belonging  to  the  deceased.  At  intervals  of  two  days 
a  fresh  supply  of  food  and  tobacco  is  placed  upon  the  grave.  When 
the  head  of  a  family  dies  the  old  homestead  is  abandoned  and  a  new 
house  is  built  at  some  distance  from  the  old  site. 

The  funeral  ceremonies  are  nearly  the  same  among  the  other  tribes. 
The  body  is  almost  invariably  disinterred  at  the  close  of  the  year,  and 
is  consigned  to  a  mountain  cavern,  while  the  friends  and  relations 
never  fail  to  celebrate  the  anniversary  by  feasting  and  rejoicing. 

The  Papuans  of  New  Guinea  believe,  in  their  own  way,  in  the 
survival  of  the  ghostly  self  of  the  dead.  They  suppose  that  the 
essence  of  life  resides  in  the  blood,  and  that  the  ghostly  images  of  the 
dead  continue  to  live  in  the  bottom  of,  or  in  the  space  above,  the  sea 
{tawan),  where  they  pass  their  time  in  all  those  enjoyments,  gratifica- 
tions and  pleasures  that  they  loved  most  while  living  upon  earth. 
The  Motus  believe  that  the  ghostly  self  of  the  dead  (tirava)  wanders 
on  the  ocean  space  (tanta)  and  proceeds  from  thence  to  the  district  of 
Elema,  where  it  feasts  on  sago  and  luxuriates  in  abundance,  enjoying 
all  the  blessings  of  a  happy  life. 

The  Arruans  do  not  consider  death  as  a  debt  paid  to  nature,  but  as 
a  great  calamity  that  causes  them  to  commit  acts  of  extravagance  in 
order  to  give  expression  to  their  disconsolate  grief.  All  the  movable 
property  which  the  deceased  had  used  during  his  lifetime,  is  destroyed, 
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and  even  his  gongs  are  broken  and  thrown  away.  The  body  is  laid 
out  on  a  mat,  where  it  remains  for  several  days  until  sufficient  time 
has  elapsed  for  the  relations  and  friends  to  assemble  to  attend  to  the 
funeral  ceremonies.  In  the  meantime  those  parts  of  the  body,  which 
have  already  been  affected  by  the  transforming  process  of  decomposi- 
tion, are  disinfected  by  the  application  of  lime,  and  damar  resin  is 
continually  burnt  in  the  room  to  counteract  the  putrid  stench,  while 
the  assembled  guests  keep  themselves  in  good  spirit  by  drinking  arrack 
and  some  native  liquors.  The  loud  roaring  of  gongs  and  the  shrieks 
and  lamentations  of  the  women,  produce  the  most  depressing  feelings 
of  gloom  and  desolation.  To  convince  themselves  that  the  corpse  is 
lifeless  and  is  not  merely  sleeping  eatables  are  offered  to  it,  of  which 
of  course  it  does  not  partake,  and  then  they  stuff  its  mouth  with  food 
and  drench  it  with  arrack  until  it  passes  through  the  body,  and  drips 
down  upon  the  floor.  As  soon  as  the  relations  are  all  assembled,  the 
body,  being  stretched  out  on  a  bier,  is  covered  with  cloth  in  quantity 
corresponding  to  the  wealth  of  the  deceased,  and  to  catch  the  drippings 
china  dishes  are  placed  under  it,  which  are  very  highly  prized  and  are 
preserved  as  relics.  The  corpse  is  then  carried  to  the  front  of  the 
house,  and  is  supported  in  an  upright  position  against  a  post,  with  the 
object  of  making  another  attempt  to  induce  the  deceased  to  eat,  and 
for  this  purpose  rice,  fruits,  arrack  and  even  lighted  cigars  are  forced 
into  its  mouth.  All  present  then  join  in  a  song  which  is  addressed  to 
the  dead,  asking  him,  if  in  the  presence  of  his  numerous  relations  and 
friends  he  will  still  continue  in  his  somnolent  condition  1  When  they 
find  all  their  objurgations  in  vain  the  body  is  again  laid  upon  the 
bier,  which  is  adorned  with  flags,  and  is  carried  into  the  forest,  where 
it  is  raised  to  an  elevated  position,  being  supported  on  the  top  of  four 
posts.  To  mark  the  resting-place  of  the  departed  the  last  ceremony 
is  performed  by  planting  near  it  a  tree,  ordinarily  the  Pavetta  Indica, 
ill  the  presence  of  women  entirely  naked,^  who  are  the  only  witnesses 
of  this  last  labour  of  love  and  affection.  ^ 

The  Alfoorans  show  much  respect  to  their  dead.  The  corpse  is 
consigned  to  a  grave  with  a  low  funeral  hut  erected  over  it  for  pro- 
tection. It  is  fiUed  up  with  earth  leaving  several  small  openings 
through  which  offerings  are  introduced,  such  as  ornaments,  coloured 
palm  leaves,  weapons,  tobacco,  artistically  woven  hair  baskets,  porcelain 
saucers,  images  of  idols  and  fruits.  Sometimes  a  shed  simply  protects 
the  tomb  from  rain  and  sunshine,  under  which  is  set  up  an  image  in 
human  form  whose  body  and  limbs  are  of  white  clay  while  the  arms 
and  head  are  made  of  wood.  The  grave  is  sometimes  surrounded  by 
a  circle  of  skulls  which  are  the  trophies  of  enemies  kiUed  in  battle. 

The  Ayetas  venerate  the  memory  of  the  dead,  and  they  visit  the 
graves  of  their  relatives  for  several  years.  The  body  is  laid  out  at  full 
length  in  the  grave  which  is  filled  up  with  earth.    The  bow  and  arrow 

1  This  is  called  by  the  Alfoera  sudah  buang,  by  which  they  mean  the  body  is  now 
cast  away  and  can  listen  to  them  no  longer.    Earl's  Papuans,  vol,  i.  p.  103, 

2  Aooording  to  Mr.  D'Albertis  the  Arruanas  of  Eattulei  preserve  their  dead  in  a 
hole  for  a  month,  after  which  the  body  is  thrown  into  the  sea.  D'Albertis'  New 
Guinea,  vol.  i.  p.  177. 
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of  the  deceased,  are  suspended  near  his  final  resting-place,  for  he  is 
supposed  to  rise  up  every  night.and  start  out  on  a  hunting  tour.  Those 
of  their  people  who  are  dangerously  ill  or  who  have  been  wounded  by 
a  poisoned  arrow,  they  place  in  a  deep  hole  in  a  sitting  posture,  with 
their  arms  crossed  over  their  breast,  and  in  this  manner  they  are  buried 
alive.  When  a  warrior  dies  the  suspicion  is  at  once  excited  that  his 
death  was  caused  by  sorcery  practised  to  his  prejudice  by  his  rival 
from  a  neighbouring  tribe,  and  it  becomes  at  once  the  duty  of  his 
nearest  relative  to  avenge  his  death.  He  starts  out  with  a  quiver 
suspended  from  his  back  and  a  bow  and  arrow  in  his  hand,  declaring 
that  he  will  not  return,  until  he  has  killed  one  or  several  of  the  enemies 
of  his  tribe.  He  then  proceeds  to  the  locality  mostly  frequented  by 
those  he  suspects  of  having  committed  the  crime.  He  hides  himself 
near  the  river  where  they  are  in  the  habit  of  bathing ;  strolls  about 
the  brook  where  they  wash  the  auriferous  sand ;  from  time  to  time  he 
prowls  about  their  doniioil,  and  at  the  first  favourable  opportunity  he 
despatches  his  poisoned  arrows  and  lays  low  his  victim.  He  then 
returns  to  his  village  and  joins  in  the  song,  the  dances  and  rejoicings 
of  his  people  who  celebrate  by  festivities  this  deed  of  valour  and  bold 
act  of  retributive  justice. 

Though  the  Dorah  Papuans  have  no  regularly  organised  government, 
yet  they  recognise  the  dignity  and  official  position  of  local  chiefs,  who 
are  entirely  independent  of  each  other  ;  but  their  authority  is  merely 
nominal,  for  all  cases  of  importance  are  discussed  and  decided  by  a 
council  of  elders.  The  chiefs  are,  for  the  most  part,  invested  with 
their  titles  by  the  sultan  of  Tidore  who  assumes  the  rights  of  lord 
paramount.  The  successor  of  a  deceased  chief  presents  to  the  sultan, 
in  token  of  his  fidelity,  a  number  of  slaves  and  birds  of  paradise,  and 
he  receives  in  return,  as  his  insignia  of  ofiice,  a  yellow  Icabaya  or  calico 
coat,  a  pair  of  drawers  and  a  kerchief  to  be  used  as  head  dress.  This 
investiture  imposes  upon  the  incumbent  the  duty  of  paying  an  annual 
tribute  of  a  slave  to  the  sultan,  and  reinforce  with  three  boats  his 
Jiongi  or  tax-collecting  flotilla,  and  supply  it  with  provisions. 

The  Dorahs  have  certain  customary  laws  by  which  their  conduct  is 
regulated.  Murder  is  punished  by  blood  revenge  unless  the  murderer 
can  ransom  his  life  by  the  payment  of  the  blood  money.  Arson  is 
punished  by  enslaving  the  incendiary  and  his  family  who  are  delivered 
over  to  the  injured  party.  Wilfully  inflicting  a  wound  upon  another 
is  atoned  for  by  the  payment  of  a  slave.  The  thief  is  required  not 
only  to  return  the  property  stolen,  but  to  pay  an  extra  fine.  If  a 
cultivated  field  or  garden  has  been  injured  the  damages  must  be  made 
good.  The  man  alone  is  made  responsible  for  adultery,  and  the  guilty 
person  forfeits  his  life  unless  he  can  ransom  himself  by  paying  a  heavy 
fine.  The  violation  of  a  young  girl  compels  the  ofi'ending  party  to 
marry  her  and  pay  the  usual  price  of  ten  slaves  to  her  parents.^  The 
Dorahs  have  recourse  to  the  hot-water  ordeal,  to  which  both  parties 

1  According  to  Mr.  EoseDberg  rape  is  not  a  punishable  crime,  and  young  men 
publicly  boast  of  having  deflowered  young  girls  against  their  will ;  but  he  adds  that 
in  seduction  the  offender  can  only  satisfy  the  offended  family  either  by  marrying 
the  young  woman  or  the  payment  of  a  fine.     See  Rosenberg's  Archipel.,  p.  454. 
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are  subjected  in  all  cases,  where  a  person  accused  of  a  crime  asserts 
that  he  is  innocent^  and  refuses  to  submit  to  the  payment  of  the  hue 
When  the  diving  ordeal  is  employed  two  stakes  are  hrmly  rammed 
into  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  each  serving  as  goal  to  one  of  the  parties, 
and  in  this  contest  of  endurance  he  who  maintains  himself  longest 
under  water  is  declared  innocent. 

TheArfaks  recognise  the  dignity  of  chiefs  who  bear  the  tiue  oi 
korano,  but  are  in  no  way  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  tnbe, 
and  the  titular  honour  is  only  conferred  upon  them,  on  account  ot 
their  great  physical  strength,  their  sagacity  in  council,  or  their  exploits 
in  warlike  expeditions.  Every  man  is  master  of  his  own  actions,  and 
they  only  obey  the  orders  of  the  chiefs  when  it  is  to  their  own  advan- 
tage to  do  so.  The  sultan  of  Tidore  exercises  nominal  supremacy  over 
the  Arf  ak  territory,  but  he  receives  no  tribute.  The  people  are  required 
to  assist  the  chief  of  the  village  in  the  building  of  his  dweUing  or  m 
the  clearing  of  his  field,  but  they  are  entitled  to  claim  a  place  m  the 
house  and  take  a  share  of  the  harvest.  . 

The  Ootanatas  cannot  be  said  to  have  any  government.  Their 
nominal  chiefs  are  not  invested  with  any  official  dignity,  for  they  are 
not  distinguished  in  any  way  from  the  mass  of  the  population,  nor  do 
they  exercise  any  real  authority.  Most  of  the  coast  tribes  are  governed 
by  chiefs  of  Malay  descent  or  of  mixed  blood. 

The  Namotottes  are  governed  by  chiefs  who  assume  the  title  of 
rajahs.  The  succession  is  hereditary  in  the  collateral  line,  but  the 
youngest  brother  is  the  presumptive  heir  in  preference  to  the  elder. 
Their  chiefs  are  not  much  esteemed,  though  their  orders  are  generally 
obeyed.  According  to  their  law  of  inheritance  the  widow  receives  the 
greatest  part  of  the  property  left  by  her  husband,  and  a  small  pro- 
portion only  is  divided  among  the  sons,  while  the  daughters  must  be 
content  with  some  trifling  memento. 

The  Alfoorans  of  the  Papua  Islands  recognise  the  authority  of  a 
supreme  head  who  bears  the  title  of  Tcolana,  and  who  is  assisted  in  the 
management  of  public  affairs  by  a  number  of  subordinate  chiefs.  But 
the  sultan  of  Tidore  claims  supremacy  over  all  the  islands,  and  special 
officers  appointed  by  him  for  this  purpose,  collect  annually  a  stated 
tribute  composed  of  slaves,  sago  and  tortoise-shell. 

The  Alfoers  of  the  Arru  Islands  are  governed  by  chiefs  called 
orang-kaia  ^  who  are  assisted  by  a  council  of  elders.  They  consider 
the  right  of  domicil  so  sacred  that  if  a  man  enters  the  house  of  his 
neighbour  during  his  absence  he  is  required  to  pay  to  the  owner  of 
the  house  a  fine  of  a  piece  of  cloth  or  its  equivalent  value.  The  law 
is  enforced  by  the  elders  who  call  upon  the  offender  to  comply  with 
the  requisition  made  upon  him,  and  if  he  refuses  he  is  bound  to  leave 
the  village.  It  is  considered  a  great  impropriety  to  touch  even  the 
wife  of  another,  and  the  offence  is  only  expiated  by  paying  a  certain 
amount  of  valuables  to  the  party  concerned. 

The  social  organisation  of  the  Ayetas  is  strictly  patriarchal ;  a 
number  of  families  composed  of  sixty  or  seventy  persons,  constitute 

^  This  is  a  Malay  terra  ami  meaus  nobles. 
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a  clan,  and  the  oldest  man  of  the  community  holds  the  rank  as 
chief. 

The  Papuans  are  frequently  engaged  in  warlike  expeditions  both 
on  land  and  water,  which  have  for  their  object  the  capturing  of 
prisoners  who  are  sold  as  slaves  unless  ransomed  by  their  families. 
Whole  villages  are  often  surprised  and  women  and  children  are  carried 
off  into  captivity.  They  sometimes  despatch  a  flotilla  of  a  hundred  or 
a  hundred  and  twenty  canoes,  and  thus  make  a  piratical  excursion 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  their  native  coast ;  and  they  are  even 
accused  of  feasting  on  the  flesh  of  their  prisoners.  The  coast  tribes 
also  wage  incessant  war  against  the  Mairassis  or  mountaineers,  and 
though  they  are  much  less  numerous,  yet  they  maintain  their  supe- 
riority by  their  bold  and  warlike  spirit,  and  secure  a  considerable 
number  of  captives,  whom  they  sell  as  slaves  to  foreign  traders. 

When  the  Dorahs  start  out  on  a  plundering  expedition  they  always 
go  in  couples  ;  the  man  that  marches  in  front  carries  the  lance  and 
shield,  while  the  warrior  in  the  rear  is  armed  with  the  bow  and  arrow. 
They  never  make  an  open  attack,  but  attempt  to  surprise  the  village, 
and  placing  themselves  behind  the  trees  while  despatching  their 
weapons  they  kill  the  men  and  carry  off  the  rest  as  captives.  The 
head  of  a  fallen  enemy  is  carried  home  as  a  trophy  of  victory,  and  the 
warrior  who  has  secured  several  of  these  badges  of  triumph,  is  entitled 
to  wear  the  white  cockatoo  feathers  as  a  mark  of  distinction,  and  may 
aspire  to  the  honour  of  being  chosen  as  mamhris  or  leader,  in  some 
future  belligerent  enterprise. 

The  weapons  of  the  Doorgahs  are  confined  to  the  bow^  made  of 
bamboo  and  arrows  and  lances  armed  with  points  of  palmwood 
hardened  in  the  fire ;  or  they  are  cut  of  emu  bone  variously  barbed, 
but  never  poisoned.  Besides  these  arms  the  Ootanatas  have  also 
clubs  of  casuarina  wood  which  are  from  three  to  four  feet  long  with 
a  knob  at  one  end  of  a  triangular,  square  or  flat  form,  either  carved 
with  human  figures,  or  edged  with  pointed  pebbles.  They  also  make 
use  of  flint  axes  tied  with  cords  to  a  wooden  handle.  The  bows  of 
the  Dorahs  are  seven  feet  long,  and  are  made  of  very  tough  wood. 
Their  arrow  shafts  are  of  bamboo  armed  with  barbed  points  cut  from 
the  bones  of  the  emu.  In  addition  to  lances  and  a  chopping  knife 
of  iron,  they  carry  wooden  shields  from  five  to  six  feet  long,  and  two 
feet  wide,  neatly  carved  at  the  upper  edge.  The  Motus  have  in 
addition  to  the  spear  {to),  which  is  entirely  of  wood,  and  is  about 
nine  feet  long,  a  bone  dagger  (aurai;,  wooden  swords  and  stone 
clubs.i 

The  religious  notions  ^  of  the  Papuans  are  no  longer  the  result  of 
the  natural  development  of  their  own  social  and  mental  condition,  but 

1  The  most  common  form  of  the  club  is  that  of  a  flat  stone  six  inches  in  diameter 
with  a  hole  in  the  centre  into  which  a  handle  is  fastened  three  and  a  half  feet  long. 
Stone's  New  Guinea,  p.  58. 

2  Though  the  Fapuo-Melanesians  cannot  be  said  to  have  any  religion  in  the 
modern  sense  of  that  word,  yet  their  superstitions  are  called  religion  to  distinguish 
their  superstitions  bordering  on  supernaturalism  from  popular  superstitions.  In 
fact  religion  which  is  of  Latin  derivation  literally  means  superstition.  Beligio 
peperit  scelerosa  atque  impia  facta.    Lucretius,  i.  84. 
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are  rather  of  foreign  origin,  for  in  their  frequent  intercourse  with 
Mohamedans  their  mind  became  impressed  with  new  ideas  which,  m 
a  modified  and  changed  form,  became  naturalised  at  least  among  most 
of  the  coast  tribes.  Those  who  pass  for  Mohamedans,  are  only  so  m 
name.  They  abstain  from  eating  pork,  but  they  have  neither  mosques 
nor  priests,  nor  do  they  even  say  their  prayers,  and  they  perfonn 
no  other  ceremonies.  They  are  entirely  ignorant  of  the  spirit  and 
doctrines  of  the  religion  which  they  nominally  profess.  Before  the 
Papuans  came  in  contact  with  the  Malays  they  had  no  religion  whatever. 
Fear  or  affection  inspired  them  with  respect  for  the  memory  of  their 
dead  which,  among  some  tribes,  developed  itself  into  a  kind  of  hero- 
worship.  It  is  said,  however,  that  they  have  some  faint  conception 
of  the  existence  of  malevolent  and  benevolent  agencies  of  nature. 
The  first  they  call  Manuwels  or  Manoes  -who  are  supposed  to_  be 
invisible  demons  that  are  prowling  at  night  around  the  habitations 
of  men  to  frighten  and  to  injure  them.  To  the  second  they  give  the 
name  of  Narvoye  who  loves  to  fly  about  in  the  fog,  and  fixes  his  abode 
on  the  summit  of  trees.  To  obtain  any  desirable  information  the 
inquirer  lays  some  rice  at  the  foot  of  the  tree,  and  the  attention  of 
the  oracular  ghost  is  attracted  by  a  peculiar  cry ;  while  the  smoke 
curling  upwards  from  a  lighted  cigar  in  the  mouth  of  the  devotee, 
presents  Narvoye  to  him  in  the  form  of  a  beautiful  youth  adorned 
with  flowers  who  descends  to  make  the  oracular  communication.' 

The  Wukas  and  inland  tribes  are  said  to  manifest  great  veneration 
for  the  sun,  which  they  regard  as  one  of  the  chief  benevolent  agencies 
of  nature.  They  sometimes  present  to  it  an  offering  of  provisions, 
which  they  raise  above  their  head  while  muttering  a  few  words,  after 
which  they  throw  the  offering  on  the  ground  without  tasting  any  part 
of  it.  When  they  take  an  oath  they  invoke  this  luminary  as  witness 
that  they  are  telling  the  truth,  and  that  they  are  willing  to  be  doomed 
by  it  to  destruction  if  they  have  uttered  a  falsehood  or  fail  to  fulfil 
their  promises. 

The  Dorahs  and  most  other  tribes  recognise  as  patron  genius  of  the 
household  a  representative  ancestral  image  about  eighteen  inches  high, 
rudely  carved  of  wood,  which  bears  the  name  of  "  korwar."  Its  figure 
is  that  of  a  man  whoUy  disproportioned  in  all  its  parts.  The  head  is 
uncommonly  large,  it  has  a  long  sharp  pointed  nose,  a  large  mouth  and 
well-ranged  teeth.^  It  is  robed  in  a  piece  of  calico,  and  a  kerchief  is 
wrapped  round  its  head.  The  worshippers  appear  in  its  presence  in  a 
squatting  posture,  and  clasping  their  hands  round  their  forehead,  they 
pay  due  reverence  to  the  ancestral  ghost  by  repeatedly  bowing,  at  the 
same  time  addressing  to  it  their  wishes  and  asking  its  advice.  If  during 
this  act  of  devotion  the  worshipper  is  affected  with  nervous  trepida- 
tion, it  is  thought  to  be  an  indication  that  the  ghost  does  not  favour 

^  It  is  very  probable  that  this  is  simply  a  fantastic  creation  of  a  very  late 
origin,  if  it  is  not  altogether  an  invention,  for  the  smoking  of  tobacco  and  much  more 
so  that  of  cigars  is  a  very  modern  practice  among  the  Papuans, 

2  The  male  figures  carry  a  long  shield  in  the  left  hand  and  a  sword  in  the  right ; 
the  female  figure  grasps  with  both  hands  a  snake  standing,  erect  on  its  tail,  liosen- 
berg's  Archipel.,  p.  460. 
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the  enterprise  which  is  at  once  abandoned  ;  but  if  the  petitioner  feels 
courageous  and  strong  the  ghostly  image  is  supposed  to  approve  the 
project,  and  the  object  proposed  is  immediately  carried  into  effect. 
All  the  important  events  that  occur  during  the  period  of  a  lifetime, 
such  as  marriages,  births  and  deaths  receive  their  sanction  by  the 
hallowed  presence  of  the  korwar.  They  ascribe  protecting  power  to 
talismans  and  amulets.  Figures,  carved  in  the  form  of  reptiles,  are 
suspended  from  the  roofs  of  the  houses,  or  they  are  cut  iii  the  wood 
of  the  supporting  posts.  They  attach  some  imaginary  efficacy  to 
certain  figures  of  wood  or  bone  or  to  pieces  of  quartz  or  other  trifles 
which  they  hang  about  their  person,  while  those  who  have  been 
influenced  by  the  superstitions  of  their  Mohamedan  neighbours  pro- 
cure for  themselves  amulets  in  the  form  of  scraps  of  paper  written 
over  with  some  verses  of  the  Koran. 

The  Motus  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  demon  agency  in  nature 
which  they  call  vata,  and  to  which  they  attribute  every  extraordinary 
occurrence  that  has  not  been  brought  about  by  the  direct  action  of  man. 
They  point  over  the  sea  as  its  dwelling-place,  and  regard  it  as  the 
dread  goblin  of  the  night  that  hovers  around  during  the  darkest  hours, 
being  possessed  of  infinite  power  of  destruction.  The  religious  notions 
of  the  Arfaks  are  confined  to  the  simple  belief  that  all  their  misfor- 
tunes are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  spirit  of  evil  which  they  endeavour 
to  exorcise  by  boisterous  noises,  and  certain  mystic  manipulations. 

Neither  the  Dorahs  nor  the  other  tribes  have  regular  priests  nor  do 
they  have  temples  or  any  mode  of  systematic  worship.  One  of  the 
elders  of  the  tribe  acts  in  the  capacity  of  medicine-man  (kokinsor), 
and  he  is  at  the  same  time  the  magician  and  soothsayer,  and  pretends 
to  be  able  to  foretell  the  future. 

The  Namotottes  and  a  few  other  tribes  have  been  nominally  con- 
verted to  Mohamedanism.  But  while  they  practise  circumcision  and 
abstain  from  eating  pork,  they  perform  none  of  the  ceremonial  duties 
of  their  creed,  they  have  no  mosque,  say  no  prayers,  perform  no 
ablutions  and  do  not  observe  the  fast  of  Rhamadan.  They  have  no 
knowledge  whatever  of  the  essential  principles  of  their  religion. 

But  if  the  religion  of  the  Papuas  is  somewhat  indefinite  and  con- 
fused, they  are  not  the  less  superstitious.  They  draw  a  favourable  or 
unfavourable  augury  from  the  flight  of  birds ;  they  predict  the  future 
from  the  even  or  uneven  cut  of  a  banana.  In  measuring  the  left  arm 
up  to  the  shoulder  with  the  stretched  thumb  and  middle  finger,  and 
then  taking  the  downward  measure  with  the  stretched  thumb  and 
index  finger,  they  consider  it  a  propitious  sign  if  the  two  measures 
agree.  Some  of  the  tribes  never  bathe  in  certain  rivers,  nor  do  they 
cut  any  wood  on  its  banks.  On  projecting  some  important  enterprise 
they  strew  slips  of  some  white  stuff  over  the  ground,  and  place  a 
quantity  of  food  near  them,  and  then  with  uplifted  hands  they  express 
the  wish  that  their  undertaking  may  succeed  or  that  their  health  may 
be  preserved.  Among  the  Dorahs  when  a  young  man  wishes  to  serve 
as  apprentice  in  a  blacksmith's  shop,  he  is  drenched  with  a  certain 
medicine  called  obat  to  enable  him  to  learn  the  black  art,  and  he  must 
bind  himself,  before  he  is  admitted  into  the  fraternity,  to  abstain  from 
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eating  pork.  The  Motus  give  much  credit  to  the  efficacy  of  a  stone 
charm  a  few  inches  long  and  roughly  carved,  which  is  supposed  to 
exercise  much  influence  in  the  cure  of  diseases,  and  to  make  the 
bananas  and  com  grow.  Many  tribes  wear  charms  in  war  and  in 
the  dance,  that  they  may  thus  be  endowed  with  supernatural  endur- 
ance and  strength.  One  of  these  charms  called  musikaha  by  the  Koia,ri 
tribe  is  made  of  tortoise-shell,  to  which  boars'  tusks  are  fastened  in 
front.  Eed  seeds  and  a  few  shells  serve  as  ornamental  appendage, 
while  a  piece  of  cloth  of  cocoa-nut  fibres  garnished  with  feathers 
hangs  down  behind.  This  amulet  is  suspended  from  the  neck  by  a 
string  with  a  chaplet  of  large  hollow  seeds.  A  piece  of  wood  wrapped 
in  rags,  if  worn  round  the  neck,  is  supposed  to  protect  the  wearer 
in  all  dangerous  circumstances.  If  one  of  their  people  is  killed  the 
villagers  assemble  and  raise  the  most  frightful  bowlings  to  drive  the 
ghost  away,  if  he  should  attempt  to  return  to  his  former  home.  To 
rid  themselves  of  the  ghosts  of  those  that  die  of  sickness  blocks  of 
wood  are  fastened  to  the  forest  trees  which  are  supposed  to  be  the 
favourite  abode  of  the  ghostly  spectres  of  the  dead. 

Several  missionary  stations  have  been  established  on  the  mainland 
of  New  Guinea,  and  a  few  of  the  natives  have  been  converted  to 
Christianity,  but  they  are  Christians  only  in  name,  and  they  are 
entirely  ignorant  both  of  its  moral  principles  and  its  doctrines.^ 

Little  is  known  about  the  religious  notions  of  the  Alfoorans.  Their 
divinities  are  called  naneki,  and  naneh  lieba,  whose  attributes  are  of 
an  indefinite  character.  Some  of  the  chiefs  are  said  to  profess 
Mohamedanism. 

The  Arruans  have  no  idea  of  a  future  state  of  existence,  and  con- 
sequently are  not  influenced  in  their  conduct  by  the  hope  of  reward 
or  the  fear  of  punishment  in  another  world.  Their  primitive  ideas 
that  underlie  their  early  religious  practices,  are  veiled  in  obscurity. 
They  give  much  credit  to  their  conjurors  who,  by  performing  certain 
mummeries,  pretend  to  secure  a  plentiful  harvest  for  the  current  year. 
The  ceremony  takes  place  during  a  moonlight  night,  when  the  man  of 
the  magic  art  appears  dressed  in  his  best  garments  surrounded  by  a 
large  multitude.  He  breaks  an  egg  and  pours  its  contents  into  a  white 
bowl  which  is  standing  before  him,  and  finally  he  also  throws  in  the 
shell.  He  then  adds  some  herbs  possessed  of  peculiar  virtues,  in 
addition  to  a  quantity  of  arrack,  and  while  employed  in  mixing  and 
beating  these  ingredients  he  mutters  some  incomprehensible  mystic 
formulas.  He  next  raises  his  eyes  towards  the  sky  and  pronouncing 
some  sacramental  words  he  flings  the  whole  infernal  mess  into  the 
sea,  which  renders  the  spell  complete.  The  chiefs  and  upper  classes 
of  the  north-western  islands  are  nominal  Christians  professing  the 


^  The  missionary  confessed  that  he  profited  but  little  by  his  endeavours. 
Although  the  natives  go  to  church  on  Sunday  they  do  not  embrace  the  faith  preached 
to  them,  and  no  real  converts  are  made  by  the  missionaries.  Albertis'  New  Guinea, 
vol.  i.  p.  74. 

Logic  of  the  savage.  "If  when  I  am  dead  He  wants  to  send  me  down  (liell),  I 
shall  ask  Him  (Christ)  why  He  did  not  come  Himself  to  speak  to  black  men,  since 
we  are  not  bound  to  believe  white  men."    Ibid.  p.  81. 
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creed  of  the  Dutch  Keformed  Church,  while  the  inhabitants  of  the 
little  island  of  Wadea  profess  almost  exclusively  Mohamedanism. 

The  Ayetas  have  but  crude  and  indistinct  ideas  of  religion.  They 
reverence  for  a  single  day  a  rock  or  a  tree  of  an  uncommon  appearance, 
which  bears  the  least  resemblance  to  the  figure  of  an  animal.  This 
lusus  natures  is  invested  with  a  mysterious  but  ephemeral  importance, 
for  by  the  next  rising  sun  the  fetish  is  abandoned  and  forgotten. 

The  Papuas  are  by  no  means  a  poetical  people  ;  but  the  Dorahs  have 
nevertheless  invented  a  mythical  fiction  which  accounts  for  the  origin 
of  their  race.  At  some  remote  period  of  time,  the  legend  says,  Man- 
gundi  (the  unique),  also  called  Mansariya,  or  the  old  man,  lived  on  the 
island  of  Biak.  As  he  was  solitary  and  alone  in  his  native  home  he 
established  himself  on  the  island  of  Meiokowondi,  where  he  passed  his 
time  in  cultivating  a  garden.  While  toiling  in  the  heat  of  the  sun  he 
felt  an  irrepressible  longing  for  some  stimulating  beverage  to  restore 
his  strength  and  rouse  up  his  depressed  spirits  ;  and  after  a  long  and 
wearisome  research  he  discovered  that  by  boring  a  hole  in  the  bark  of 
the  palm  tree,  at  the  time  the  sap  rises,  a  pleasant  liquid  oozed  out 
which  he  collected  in  a  bamboo  joint.  For  several  nights,  however, 
the  bamboo  vessel  was  removed  by  some  unknown  hand,  and  as  he  felt 
indignant  to  be  thus  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  his  discovery,  he  resolved 
to  catch  the  pilferer,  and  with  this  object  he  climbed  up  the  tree  and 
concealed  himself  in  its  branches.  At  dawn  of  day  appeared  Sampari, 
or  the  morning  star,  to  take  away  the  precious  liquid,  but  scarcely  had 
he  stretched  out  his  hand  when  he  was  arrested  in  his  movement  by 
a  strong  grasp  from  which  he  was  unable  to  free  himself.  Sampari 
entered  into  negotiation  with  the  old  man,  and  among  the  numerous 
proposals  made  to  him  only  one  seemed  to  be  acceptable  to  Mangundi 
as  an  adequate  compensation  for  his  loss.  He  received  from  Sampari 
the  marisbon  or  magic  wand,  which  possessed  the  peculiar  virtue  of 
making  a  mother  of  a  virgin  by  simply  touching  her  bosom.  To  test 
the  power  of  this  staff  he  threw  it,  while  concealed  in  the  palm  tree, 
upon  the  most  beautiful  young  maiden  of  the  island  who  was  accident- 
ally passing,  so  that  it  fell  upon  her  bosom.  The  young  girl  was 
astounded  to  find  herself  a  mother  giving  birth  to  a  son  called  Konori. 
This  wonder-child  proved  his  miraculous  descent  by  pointing  out 
Mangundi  as  his  father,  who  henceforth  acknowledged  his  mother  to 
be  his  legal  wife.  Having  encountered  many  difficulties  the  married 
couple  resolved  to  emigrate,  and  the  old  man  traced  in  the  sand  the 
figure  of  a  boat  which,  with  the  aid  of  his  magic  staff,  he  soon  changed 
into  a  real  prahu.  In  this  miraculous  craft  they  sailed  away  and 
safely  reached  Mafor  where  the  magician  transformed,  by  the  aid 
of  his  magic  instrument,  four  simple  posts  into,  four  huts,  which 
gradually  increased  in  number  and  became  four  large  villages.  After 
Mangundi  had  become  the  patriarchal  head  of  a  numerous  progeny  he 
retired  to  the  island  of  Mesra  where  he  burnt  himself  alive. 
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BIARAS. 

The  Biaras  of  New  Britain  as  well  as  their  near  kindred,  the  Weiras  ^ 
of  the  Duke  of  York  Islands  are  genuine  Papuans,  though  the  original 
stock  is  somewhat  intermixed  with  immigrants  from  New  Ireland 
Solomon's  Island  and  New  Guinea,  with  whom  they  have  the  closest 
race  affinity.  In  1885  the  German  Imperial  government  conde- 
scended to  assume  the  protectorship  over  Now  Britain  ■  not  for 
the  purpose  of  protecting  the  natives,  but  the  German  traders  who 
consider  themselves  the  masters  of  the  island. 

New  Britain,  which  was  first  discovered  by  Dampier  in  1 700  A.D. 
is  a  large   island   situated  between  5°  and  7°  30'  S.  latitude    and 


1  The  name  of  "Weira  has  been  adopted  for  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Duke 
of  York  Island,  who  speak  a  dialect  of  the  Biara  language,  and  have  nearly  the 
same  manners  and  customs.  The  name  is  derived  from  Weira  Point  a  very  populous 
district  of  the  island,  ■  '  ^   i" 
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between  148°  and  153°  E.  longitude.  It  is  separated "  from  New 
Guinea  by  Dampier's  Strait,  which  is  about  forty  miles  wide,  and  the 
St.  George's  Channel  divides  it  from  New  Ireland.  The  island,  which 
is  of  very  irregular  outline,  is  about  1300  miles  long,  having  an 
estimated  superficial  area  of  about  34,000  square  miles.  The  interior  is 
traversed  by  mountains  of  great  elevation,  of  which  the  declivities  are 
covered  with  dense  forests  ;  and  at  Gloucester  Point  they  are  closely 
approaching  the  coast.  There  is  a  volcano  near  the  Mother  Mountain, 
and  many  of  the  surrounding  islands  are  volcanic.  Of  the  numerous 
active  and  extinct  volcanoes  which  exist  on  the  island,  those  best  known 
are  the  Father  and  Sons,  called  Torcoro,  Unamungo  and  Puconicambula. 
One  of  the  highest  peaks  is  Mount  Beautemps  Beaupr6  which  rises 
to  the  height  of  1800  feet,  and  is  seen  looming  on  high  from  Port 
Webber  which  is  a  deep  embayment  about  six  miles  long,  forming 
with  the  south-eastern  monsoon  an  almost  smooth,  calm  inland  sea. 
At  the  head  of  the  Unamula  or  Holmes  river  is  a  picturesque  water- 
fall which  rushes  down  an  almost  perpendicular  cliff  of  a  steep  moun- 
tain side,  and  descends  in  a  deafening  roar  to  the  valley  below.  The 
soil  is  exceedingly  fertile,  and  the  country  is  rich  in  tropical  vegeta- 
tion. The  CalophyUum,  the  Inocarpus,  the  areca  and  sago  palm  rise 
here  to  an  enormous  height.  Cocoa-nuts,  bread-fruit  trees,  the  turnup 
and  the  fey-fey,  all  producing  eatable  fruits,  grow  here  to  perfection ; 
bananas,  yams,  ginger  and  sugar-cane  attain  to  full  maturity  without 
much  labour  or  care.  The  most  common  animals  are  the  flying  fox, 
the  flying  squirrel,  bats,  wallabies  and  wild  hogs.  Cassowaries  are 
sufiiciently  numerous,  cockatoos  are  seen  here  by  thousands,  white 
and  blue  kingfishers,  brilliant  sunbirds,  perroquets  of  all  colours,  the 
shrill-voiced  megapodes  {Megapodius  Huesseri),  and  hornbiUs  with 
their  hoarse  cry  are  the  joyous  denizens  of  the  forest  wilds.  Croco- 
diles are  found  in  all  the  rivers,  and  turtles  and  fish  are  most  abun- 
dant along  the  coast.  The  dog  and  the  pig,  with  some  fowls  and 
perroquets,  are  the  only  domestic  animals. 

Duke  of  York  Island  ^  forms  a  smaU  group  of  twelve  islands,  of 
which  seven  are  inhabited.  Makada,  the  farthest  island  in  the  north- 
west, lies  in  4°  7'  S.  latitude  and  in  about  152°  or  153°  E.  longitude. 
Its  length  does  not  exceed  two  and  a  half  miles,  but  it  forms  the 
highest  land  of  the  group.  A  channel  or  lagoon  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  in  width  called  Port  Ferguson,  divides  it  from  Duke  of  York 
Island  which  is  about  eight  miles  long  and  five  miles  wide.  There 
is  also  a  good  channel,  with  from  seven  to  ten  fathoms  of  water 
between  the  two  small  islands  called  Maiit.     South  of  the  Duke  of 

^  This  group  of  islands  is  also  claimed  by  the  German  government.  To  the 
honour  of  Mr.  Bismark  it  must  be  said  that  he  is  no  hypocrite.  He  does  not  take 
possession  of  countries  that  do  not  belong  to  him  by  sending  out  missionaries  who 
pretend  to  prepare  savages  as  fit  subjects  for  heaven  or  hell,  thus  gaining  a  perma- 
nent foothold  as  pioneers  of  colonisation  ;  but  the  German  statesman  does  not  whip 
the  devil  round  the  stump,  he  believes  that  "might  is  right,"  and  he  acts 
accordingly.  He  takes  possession  of  distant  countries  and  distant  islands  as  he  did 
of  Sohlesvic,  of  Francfort,  of  Hanover  and  of  Alsace-Lorain,  without  the  consent 
and  even  against  the  will  of  the  inhabitants  who  have  no  rights.  According  to  the 
spirit  of  modern  civilisation  this  manner  of  action  is  neither  moral,  nor  evangelically 
religious,  but  it  has  at  least  the  merit  of  being  frank  and  unequivocal. 
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York  Island  there  is  a  lagoon  formed  by  the  islands  of  Manke, 
Utuan,  Meoke  and  Mualim.  All  the  islands  have  shore  or  fringing 
reefs,  but  these  rarely  extend  for  more  than  a  hundred  yards  from  the 
beach,  while  on  many  parts  of  the  large  island  the  water  is  quite  deep 
to  within  a  few  feet  of  the  reefs.  In  Port  Hunter  the  largest  vessel 
may  be  moored  in  smooth  water  close  to  the  beach.  The  most  com- 
mon fruit  trees  are  bananas,  cocoa-nuts,  papaws,  a  species  of  wild 
mango,  and  a  kind  of  juicy  plum  called  tan. 

In  physical  characteristics  the  Biaras  and  Weiras  do  not  differ  much 
from  the  Papuas  of  New  Guinea.  They  are  well  and  stoutly  built, 
are  of  medium  stature,  not  exceeding  five  feet  eight  inches ;  they  are 
dark-skinned,  though  not  altogether  black,  and  their  complexion 
graduates  into  a  rich  copper  tinge.  Their  hair  is  naturally  black, 
frizzly  and  crisp,  but  it  is  not  woolly.  While  young  their  women  are 
well-made,  and  their  gait  is  upright  and  straight ;  but  as  they  are 
compelled  to  carry  heavy  burdens,  their  body  assumes  a  bent  and 
stooping  posture  as  soon  as  they  pass  the  meridian  of  life. 

The  houses  of  the  Biaras  as  well  as  those  of  the  Weiras  are  small 
huts  built  of  bamboo,  and  are  thatched  with  grass  or  with  the  leaves 
of  sugar-cane  or  of  pandanus.  Along  the  inner  walls  sleeping  bunks 
are  ranged  which  are  supported  on  posts  driven  into  the  ground,  and 
are  covered  with  mats  of  green  cocoa-nut  leaves.  In  each  Biara 
village  two  community  houses  are  erected,  of  which  the  walls  are 
about  six  feet  high  and  the  roof  rises  to  an  elevation  of  eighteen  feet, 
with  its  eaves  projecting  to  within  three  feet  of  the  ground.  The 
inside  walls  are  blackened  with  soot  of  burnt  cocoa-nut  hull,  and  they 
are  thus  made  glossy  and  shining.  Berths  are  ranged  all  round  the 
sides  which  serve  as  beds  at  night  and  as  seats  in  the  daytime.  One 
of  these  public  houses  is  exclusively  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  men, 
and  the  other  is  set  apart  as  the  sanctuary  of  the  women,  to  which  no 
man  is  admitted.  In  front  of  the  chief's  residence  a  tabu  tree  is 
planted,  which  is  painted  with  human  faces,  and  with  red  and  white 
bands.  From  its  branches  are  suspended  numerous  jaw-bones  of  pigs, 
for  here  is  the  golgotha  where  the  victims  of  cannibalism  are  de- 
spatched, and  the  bodies  are  exposed  to  the  inspection  of  amateur 
buyers.  In  the  fishing  villages  the  houses  are  built  on  piles  at  some 
distance  from  the  shore,  with  the  canoes,  ready  for  use,  moored  under- 
neath. But  as  these  frail  structures  are  liable  to  be  swept  away  by 
the  violence  of  the  wind,  they  are  abandoned  during  the  prevalence 
of  the  north-west  monsoon. 

The  costume  of  the  Biaras  and  Weiras  is  nature's  handiwork,  and 
the  Biara  women  expose  their  natural  charms  without  the  least  sense 
of  shame,  and  without  exciting  any  voluptuous  desires.  "  Honi  soit 
qui  mal  y  pense"  literally  applies  to  the  Adamic  nudity  of  these 
children  of  nature.  The  Weira  women,  without  being  more  modest, 
wear  a  small  double  apron  of  grass  matting.  The  men  cut  their  hair 
short,  and  change  its  colour  into  a  tawny  red  by  an  application  of 
lime.  Their  teeth  acquire  a  brownish  tint  by  betel  chewing,  but  at 
the  age  of  puberty  boys  blacken  them  into  a  much  deeper  dye  by 
employing  for  this  purpose  the  juice  of  a  certain  plant.     Both  sexes 
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are  passionately  addicted  to  external  decoration.  Their  ornaments 
consist  of  bunches  of  gaily-coloured  feathers,  of  bristles  of  wild  boars 
and  of  plates  of  mother-of-pearl.  Shells  and  animals'  teeth  are  strung 
on  cords  and  are  used  as  necklaces  ;  and  bracelets  are  made  of  braided 
straw  of  various  colours,  while  strings  of  sections  of  coneshells  encircle 
their  wrists  and  ankles. 

The  Biaras  are  supplied  with  an  abundance  of  substantial  food, 
provided  they  make  an  effort  to  procure  it.  Pigs  and  tortoises  are 
dainties  which  the  men  reserve  to  themselves,  and  as  these  savages, 
like  more  civilised  races,  consider  themselves  as  the  lords  of  creation, 
who  make  all  the  laws  in  their  own  favour,  these  savoury  meat  dishes 
are  made  tabu  to  the  women.  In  certain  districts  every  kind  of  food 
is  tabu  to  the  men  except  flesh,  fowl  and  fish.  Dogs'  flesh  is  esteemed 
as  a  great  delicacy,  but  they  rarely  indulge  in  this  luxury,  unless  it  is 
furnished  to  them  at  a  funeral  feast  of  a  deceased  chief.  They  are 
exceedingly  fond  of  alligators'  flesh,  and  the  meat  of  the  cassowary, 
the  megapode,  the  wallabie  and  birds'  and  turtles'  eggs  are  largely 
consumed.  Nor  do  they  refuse  to  eat  the  flesh  of  flying  foxes,  flying 
squirrels  and  other  bats.  Eels  and  other  sea-fish,  as  well  as  numerous 
species  of  shell-fish  are  important  food  materials,  and  trepang  properly 
prepared  is  held  to  be  a  delicious  dish.  Pork  and  fish  are  preserved 
by  drying  and  smoking,  for  salt  is  never  used.  Yams,  taro  and  sweet 
potatoes  are  articles  of  daily  consumption.  Bananas  are  mostly 
cooked  in  the  green  state,  and  bread-fruit  and  jack-fruit  are  equally 
eaten.  They  make  a  kind  of  cake  of  the  crushed  kernel  of  the  tan 
fruit  and  of  the  wild  almond.  Their  cooking  is  generally  done  in 
subterranean  ovens  lined  with  heated  stones.  They  collect  wild 
honey  of  an  acidulous  taste,  which  is  as  delicious  as  the  ambrosia  of 
the  gods.  The  Biaras  as  well  as  the  Weiras  are  inveterate  cannibals. 
They  not  only  eat  the  bodies  of  their  enemies  that  have  fallen  in 
battle,  but  they  prefer  to  take  their  victims  alive  to  enjoy  the  cruel 
satisfaction  of  torturing  them  by  cutting  ofif  their  legs,  and  then 
burning  the  stumps  to  prevent  their  bleeding  to  death.'  But  their 
cannibal  ferocity  does  not  prevent  them  from  being  hospitable.  Every 
visitor  is  welcomed  in  their  hut,  a  mat  is  spread  on  the  floor,  and  a 
quantity  of  betel  is  offered  to  him,  which,  if  he  does  not  wish  to  give 
offence,  he  always  accepts  as  a  compliment,  and  he  chews  the  drug 
with  a  perfect  goodwill. 

The  chief  occupations  of  the  Biaras  are  fishing,  hunting  and  war. 
Agriculture  is  comparatively  speaking  of  recent  introduction,  and  the 
field  labour  is  principally  performed  by  the  women.  The  taro  root 
(Galadium  edulis)  produced  by  them  is  superior  to  that  grown  on  any 
of  the  South  Sea  islands.     It  is  cultivated  both  in  swampy  land  and 


1  Mr.  Powell  relates  that  a  man  and  his  wife  of  another  tribe,  having  been 
surprised  in  the  forest,  were  captured ;  the  woman  was  made  the  wife  of  the  captor, 
and  the  man  who  was  killed,  was  served  up  at  the  marriage  feast  and  was  eaten. 
Another  man  had  married  a  young  girl  who  was  unwilling  to  live  with  him,  and 
refused  to  work.  Her  brutal  husband  told  her,  that  as  he  could  not  use  her  as  his 
wife,  he  would  make  another  use  of  her ;  and  killing  her,  he  invited  his  friends  to 
partake  of  the  cannibal  feast.  He  furnished  the  practical  evidence  that  he  loved 
his  wife  so  passionately  that  he  could  not  forbear  from  eating  her. 
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on  the  hillsides,  but  the  last  variety  is  by  far  the  most  valuable  for  its 
nutritive  qualities.  It  is  planted  in  regular  rows  about  one  and  a  half 
feet  apart,  and  requires  no  other  labour  but  keeping  it  clear  of  weeds. 
When  at  maturity  it  is  dug  up,  the  tuber  is  cut  off,  leaving  one  inch 
of  it  attached  to  the  stalk,  which,  on  being  replanted,  matures  another 
tuber  in  the  course  of  three  months.  ^  The  other  products  cultivated 
are  yams  and  sweet  potatoes.  Bananas  and  cocoa-nuts  form  also  a 
part  of  the  agricultural  productions  but  they  require  very  little  care 
and  attention. 

The  Biaras  and  "Weiras  follow  fishing  as  a  regular  ptirsuit,  and  to 
secure  an  adequate  supply  of  fish  they  employ  traps  made  of  cane, 
which  are  moored  to  a  stone  with  twisted  cane  ropes.  They  also  make 
use  of  a  baited  tortoise-shell  hook  attached  to  a  line,  and  of  a  narcotic 
plant  which  is  thrown  into  the  water  with  the  object  of  stupefying 
the  fish.  The  Weiras  are  not  only  provided  with  hand-nets,  but  they 
spread  a  narrow  net  on  stakes  close  to  the  reefs  into  which  the  fish 
are  driven.  The  Biaras  are  very  dexterous  in  the  manipulation  of  the 
three-pronged  fish-gig.  Their  canoes  are  a  very  neat,  well-constructed 
craft.  They  have  a  high,  gracefully  curved  bow  and  stern,  are  pro- 
vided with  an  outrigger,  are  externally  marked  by  figure  tracings,  and 
are  propelled  with  lanceolate  paddles.  The  canoes  of  the  Weiras  are 
composed  of  a  hull  hewn  out  of  a  single  tree  trunk,  sharp  at  both 
ends,  to  which  the  ribs  are  lashed,  and  to  these  the  planks  of  the 
gunwale  are  fastened  by  cords.  The  seams  and  crevices  are  filled  up 
with  the  grated  kernel  of  a  nut  which  hardens  with  time.  Although 
these  boats  have  no  outrigger,  yet  the  Weiras  venture  in  this  frail 
craft  to  navigate  the  ocean  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  shore. 

Commerce  is  a  more  effective,  civilising  agency  than  religious  pro- 
selytism.  White  traders  have  found  their  way  to  these  cannibal 
islands,  and  the  export  trade  has  already  acquired  considerable  value. 
The  articles  exported  are  copra  or  dried  cocoa-nut  kernel,  tortoise-shell, 
pearl  shells,  candle  nuts  and  the  bark  of  the  fowhash  tree,  which  is 
manufactured  in  Europe  into  paper. 

These  islanders  have  a  circulating  medium  of  exchange,  which  the 
Biaras  call  tabu  and  the  Weiras  dewarra.  It  consists  of  small  cowry 
shells  strung  on  strips  of  cane,  of  which  the  standard  value  is  deter- 
mined by  measure.* 

The  Biaras  and  Weiras  speak  dialects  of  the  same  language,  which 
differ  so  much  in  every  district  that  people,  even  at  a  distance  of  a 
few  miles,  rarely  understand  each  other.  In  construction  the  language 
seems  to  have  some  affinity  with  the  Fijian,  especially  as  regards  the 
pronominal  sufiixes;  as,  tama,  "father;"  tamg,-g,  "my  father;" 
tama^m,  "  your  father ; "  tama-^a,  "  his  father."  The  pronouns  have 
not  only  a  dual  but  also  a  triad.     Their  system  of  numeration  is  based 


1  When  cooked  it  is  very  much  like  good  new  bread  and  is  extremely  nutritious. 
Powell's  Wanderings,  p.  77. 

a  A  standard  length  extends  from  hand  to  hand  across  the  chest  with  the  arms 
stretched.  There  are  five  other  shorter  measures :  from  the  centre  of  the  breast  to 
the  hand,  from  the  shoulder  or  the  elbow  or  the  wrist  to  the  tip  of  the  finders  and 
lastly  the  length  of  the  finger.  °     ' 
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upon  the  four  fingers  of  one  hand,  after  which  the  first  four  units  are 
named ;  the  fifth  being  called  "  hand ; "  the  other  four  units  are 
compounded  of  the  first  four,  and  ten  is  called  "hand  and  hand." 
Thus  tikai  or  ra  corresponding  to  the  httle  finger  =  i ;  urua  or  modi, 
"  3d  finger  "  =  2  ;  otul  or  tuludi,  "  2d  finger  "  =  3  ;  wat  or  wadti,  "  ist 
finger  "  =  4  ;  lima,  "  hand  "  =  S  ;  limadi  mara  =  6;  limadi  ma  ruadi 
=  7  ;  &c.  The  ordinary  mode  of  counting  commences  with  the  little 
finger  of  the  left  hand ;  but  when  commencing  with  the  little  finger 
of  the  right  hand  each  numeral  acquires  double  value.  Thus  tikai 
=  2 ;  urua  =  4 ;  otul  -  6 ;  Ivrwal  =  i;ti  Urn.  —  io;ua  nom  =12;  ma  wil 
=  14  J  ti  wal=  16  ;  ti-wur=  18  ;  ti  kino=  20.  The  verbs  seem  to  oe 
conjugated  by  prefixes. 

The  chief  amusement  of  the  Biaras  and  Weiras  is  the  dance  which 
is  a  kind  of  pantomimic  or  scenic  exhibition  requiring  considerable 
preparation  for  its  execution.  In  the  Biara  malargen  the  dancers  are 
dressed  up  in  variegated  leaves,  and  their  heads  are  ornamented  with 
ferns  and  flowers,  of  which  they  hold  bunches  in  their  hands.  The 
performers,  who  form  two  lines  facing  each  other,  move  their  arms  and 
legs  in  precise  cadence  with  the  music,  and  then  turn  either  to  the 
right  or  to  the  left,  wheeling  round  each  other,  thus  executing  various 
figures.  The  Weira  toberran  is  performed  during  the  full  moon  twice 
a  year,  and  both  men  and  women  join  in  the  exercise.  While  bonfires 
diffuse  their  lurid  glare  over  the  ground,  and  the  women  sing  their 
shrill,  discordant  melodies  accompanied  by  the  rattle  of  the  drum, 
grotesque  human  figures  rush  out  from  the  bush  in  every  direction. 
These  are  the  performers  who  have  their  heads  masked  before  and 
behind  with  skulls  vertically  cut  into  halves,  covered  with  long,  black 
wigs  made  of  cocoa-nut  fibre,  while  their  bodies  are  dressed  in  a 
masquerade  garment  of  dead  leaves.  Others  have  their  faces  painted 
green,  and  they  have  wing-like  appendages  fastened  to  their  shoulders ; 
or  they  are  ornamented  with  caudal  extremities,  or  have  spike-like 
prominences  attached  "to  their  back.  Marching  along  in  measured 
step,  they  suddenly  leap  into'  the  centre  of  the  dancing  arena,  while 
uttering  the  most  hideous  yells.  The  music  then  strikes  up  its  wild 
and  boisterous  notes,  intermingled  with  unearthly  shrieks  and  howls, 
while  the  performers  execute  with  their  arms  and  legs,  in  perfect  unison 
and  in  precise  measure,  the  most  eccentric  gymnastic  feats  which  would 
do  honour  to  the  infernal  dance  of  gaunt,  bony  skeletons  in  a  Christian 
or  pagan  Hades. 

The  Biaras  are  a  musical  people  in  their  way.  They  have  invented 
a  primitive  banjo  which  is  composed  of  a  hollow  bamboo  case  open  at 
the  upper  end,  with  a  long,  horizontal  bamboo  strip  projecting  beyond 
its  side.  Two  strings  of  cane  fibre  are  attached  to  a  peg  fixed  to  the 
bottom  of  the  case,  which  are  connected  in  an  oblique  direction  with 
the  projecting  piece  of  bamboo.  A  flat  piece  of  bamboo,  with  a  mov- 
able, slender  double  vibrator  attached  to  one  end,  is  converted  into  a 
kind  of  jews'-harp.  One  of  their  drums,  which  is  called  garamoof,  is 
made  of  a  section  of  a  tree  trunk,  hollowed  out  by  means  of  stones 
heated  to  redness,  which  are  introduced  through  a  slit  cut  on  one  side. 
It  is  struck  with  a  long  stick,  and  produces  a  deep,  hollow  sound 
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which  can  be  heard  at  a  grdat  distance.  It  furnishes  not  only  the  dance- 
music,  but  it  gives  also  alarm  signals  in  case  of  war,  and  it  is  beaten  to 
summon  the  people  to  meet  in  a  general  assembly. 

The  Biara  and  Weira  women,  though  not  ill-treated,  are  neverthe- 
less the  slaves  of  the  household.  They  are  considered  as  the  absolute 
property  of  their  husbands  who  can  dispose  of  them  at  pleasure,  and 
they  even  exercise  the  power  of  life  and  death  over  them.  They 
perform  all  the  field  work,  they  turn  up  the  ground  with  digging 
sticks,  burn  the  grass  and  weeds,  and  plant  the  patch  of  land  with 
yams  which,  when  fully  matured,  the  men  condescend  to  dig  up. 
They  are  also  used  as  beasts  of  burden  ;  from  early  youth  they  carry 
heavy  loads  on  their  back  supported  by  a  strap  placed  around  their 
forehead.  The  wife  is  made  responsible,  if  any  part  of  the  household 
stuff  is  missing,  for  it  is  her  duty  to  be  watchful,  that  nothing  may 
be  lost.  No  secret  is  ever  confided  to  the  keeping  of  the  women,  for 
they  say :  "  that  a  woman's  tongue  is  hung  with  a  double  joint."  It 
is  not  considered  degrading  for  a  young  girl  to  follow  the  profession 
of  a  public  prostitute,  provided  she  has  obtained  the  consent  of  her 
parents ;  otherwise  any  of  her  relations  may  kill  her  with  impimity. 
When  on  certain  nights  a  drum  is  beaten,  all  the  public  courtesans 
proceed  to  the  bush,  and  according  to  the  lu-la  custom,  the  young  men 
hunt  for  the  noble  game,  who,  on  obtaining  temporary  possession  of 
their  person,  exercise  the  right  of  the  successful  hunter.  If  children  are 
born  of  this  nocturnal  rape,  they  are  probably  killed  if  not  eaten.  The 
Biara  women  accompany  their  husbands  in  their  warlike  enterprises ; 
they  carry  the  weapons  and  the  stones  used  for  the  sling. 

Marriage  is  contracted  among  the  Biaras  at  a  very  early  age,  for 
girls  are  considered  nubile  at  ten.  Chiefs,  who  wish  to  form  an 
alliance  with  a  family  of  distinction,  sometimes  buy  the  child  before 
it  is  born,  and  if  the  infant  happens  to  be  a  girl  it  becomes  imme- 
diately the  property  of  the  purchaser,  though  she  still  remains  with 
her  parents  until  she  attains  the  marriageable  age.  The  chief's 
permission  is  necessary  before  a  marriage  can  take  place,  and  a  poor 
young  man,  who  does  not  possess  the  means  of  procuring  a  wife, 
sometimes  induces  the  chief  of  his  district  to  advance  the  money  for 
this  purpose,  which  he  binds  himself  to  return  within  a  reasonable 
time  with  interest.  If  a  young  man  wishes  to  marry  he  communicates 
his  intention  to  his  father  or  mother  or  to  the  chief  of  the  district. 
While  the  suitor  is  sent  away  to  roam  at  large  in  the  bush,  his  parents 
visit  the  relations  of  the  girl  of  his  choice,  and  offering  them  an  intro- 
ductory present,  they  make  a  proposal  for  the  purchase  of  the  bride. 
Negotiations  continue  for  some  time,  but  finally  the  parties  agree  upon 
the  price,  which  is  paid  in  tabu  or  shell  money,  and  the  bargain  being 
struck,  the  day  is  fixed  for  the  delivery  of  the  merchandise.  On  the 
day  appointed  the  bride  is  conducted  by  her  relations  to  the  house  of 
the  young  man's  parents,  and  here,  after  offering  suitable  presents  to 
the  host,  they  are  invited  to  a  feast  which  is  followed  by  a  dance, 
and  while  the  friends  of  both  parties  join  in  the  pedal  exercises,  the 
bride  takes  a  leading  part.  At  the  close  of  the  festivities  the  young 
woman  remains  with  the  j)arents  of  lier  future  husband  who  is  sent 
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for  in  the  forest,  where  he  wanders  about  with  the  object  of  escaping 
the  evil  influence  of  the  ancestral  ghosts. 

Among  the  Weiras  marriage  is  equally  a  contract  of  bargain  and 
sale,  and  the  price  of  purchase  consists  in  dewarra  or  shell  money. 
Polygamy  is  practised  by  the  rich,  and  some  of  the  chiefs  have  as 
many  as  eight  wives. 

When  the  Matukanaputa  tribes  find  that  their  settlement  is 
deficient  in  women,  they  perpetrate  a  kind  of  Sabine  rape  among  the 
bush  tribes  of  the  interior,  and  to  provide  an  abundance  of  food  for 
the  marriage  feast,  they  kill  the  men  whom  they  capture,  and  the 
kidnapped  women  do  not  refuse  to  participate  in  the  cannibal  banquet, 
and  to  devour  the  dainty  meat  obtained  from  the  dead  bodies  of  their 
former  lovers. 

The  Biara  women  suckle  their  children ;  they  carry  them  on  their 
back  in  a  bag  of  network,  which  is  suspended  from  their  forehead  by 
a  band.  Their  breasts  are  so  excessively  elongated,  that  they  can 
sling  them  across  their  shoulders  to  enable  the  babe  to  take  hold  of 
the  nipple  without  changing  its  position. 

The  Biaras  observe  certain  formalities  in  disposing  of  their  dead. 
When  a  man  of  distinction  dies  his  body  is  placed  in  a  sitting  posture 
on  a  low  reef  during  ebb  time,  so  that  when  the  tide  rises  it  becomes 
a  prey  to  sharks.  Frequently,  however,  the  body  is  laid  in  a  canoe 
coffin,  and  is  consigned  to  the  earth  as  its  last  resting-place.  On  the 
death  of  a  chief  the  corpse  is  laid  out  in  state  in  a  canoe,  and  to 
prevent  its  too  speedy  decomposition  it  is  covered  with  aromatic 
herbs.  In  the  meantime  the  nearest  relations  prepare  a  funeral  feast, 
to  which  the  chiefs  and  friends  of  neighbouring  tribes  are  invited,  and 
as  an  acknowledgment  of  their  respectful  attendance,  each  one  of  the 
guests  is  honoured  with  a  fathom  of  shell  money.  At  the  close  of  the 
festal  entertainment  the  body  is  wrapped  up  in  mats  of  cocoa-nut 
fibre  and  is  deposited  in  the  forked  branches  of  a  tree.  After  the 
performance  of  this  solemn  act  bonfires  are  kindled,  which  light  up 
the  dim  shadows  of  the  night,  and  the  funeral  escort  execute  a  dance 
to  the  music  of  the  song  and  the  hollow  rattle  of  the  drum.  The 
official  orator  of  the  deceased  chief  expatiates  on  the  great  virtues  of 
his  dead  master,  and  to  make  a  lasting  impression  upon  his  auditors 
he  repeats  his  panegyric  in  various  forms.  Before  the  festivities  are 
concluded  it  generally  happens  that  some  article  of  little  value  is 
thrown  from  the  coffin  among  the  assembled  crowd  to  remind  them 
that  mortal  they  are,  and  must  die  like  the  friend  that  preceded  them 
on  his  journey  to  eternity,  for  the  person  who  is  accidentally  hit  is 
supposed  to  be  doomed  to  suffer  a  speedy  death.  In  course  of  time 
the  canoe  coffin  is  removed  from  its  temporary  resting-place,  and  is 
duly  buried.  In  some  districts,  the  nephew,  who  is  the  legitimate 
successor  of  the  deceased  chief,  takes  possession  of  the  head  of  his 
predecessor,  wraps  it  in  banana  leaves,  and  keeps  it  in  his  hut  as  a 
precious  memorial. 

The  Biaras  and  Weiras  are  divided  into  two  distinct  classes  called 
maramara  and  pilcaldba,  which  are  required,  by  custom,  mutually  to 
intermarry  with  each  other,  and  as  the  children  always  take  the  status 
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of  their  mother,  marriage  between  blood  relations  on  the  mother's  side 
is  impossible.  All  the  lands,  the  cocoa-nut  and  other  fruit  trees  are 
apportioned  out  between  these  two  classes,  and  at  the  death  of  their 
father  the  children  are  members  of  the  community  of  their  mother's 
village,  where  a  share  of  the  land  and  of  the  cocoa-nut  trees  is 
assigned  to  them. 

The  Biaras  as  well  as  the  Weiras  are  governed  by  chiefs  who  rule 
over  certain  districts,  and  whose  exercise  of  authority  is  more  dependent 
on  their  ability,  their  wealth  and  their  personal  character  than  any 
well-defined  or  tacit  right.  On  the  death  of  the  chief  the  succession 
devolves  upon  the  oldest  nephew  of  his  oldest  sister,  a  right  founded 
upon  the  brutal  fact  "  that  a  man  may  always  know  who  is  his 
mother,  but  he  is  not  always  sure  who  his  father  is."  If  there  is  no 
legitimate  descendant  the  people  select  as  chief  a  man  who  is  possessed 
of  much  wealth.  To  facilitate  the  execution  of  the  law,  and  the 
administration  of  justice  an  expedient  has  been  devised  called  duk- 
duk,  which  is  a  peculiar  institution  that  exists  only  in  the  three 
neighbouring  cannibal  islands.  It  consists  of  a  secret  society,  whose 
head  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  chiefs.  The  duk-duk  is  represented 
by  a  man  appointed  by  the  chief  who  is  disguised  in  a  garment  of 
leaves  that  falls  down  to  the  thighs ;  his  head  and  face  are  covered 
with  a  sharply  pointed  mask  of  network  painted  in  glaring  colours, 
which  rests  upon  the  shoulders.  He  acts  as  judge,  policeman  and 
executioner;  he  settles  all  disputes  and  punishes  all  offences.  He 
passes  from  village  to  village,  and  wherever  he  performs  any  judicial 
act  he  is  entitled  to  a  fee.  He  peremptorily  commands  the  thief 
to  restore  the  stolen  goods,  or  to  pay  their  equivaleiit  value.  If  the 
order  is  disregarded  the  house  of  the  offender  is  burnt  down,  and 
in  extreme  cases  he  is  even  speared.  After  his  administrative  and 
judicial  affairs  have  been  attended  to,  his  presence  in  the  village  com- 
munity is  honoured  by  feasting  and  dancing,  in  which  all  the  initiated 
members  participate. 

The  Biaras  are  sometimes  involved  in  intertribal  warfare,  and  when- 
ever they  succeed  in  capturing  prisoners,  they  are  most  cruelly  treated 
and  are  made  the  victims  of  the  cannibal  ferocity  of  the  victors. 
The  women  take  special  delight  in  subjecting  the  captives  to  the  most 
horrible  tortures.  Their  hands  and  feet  being  tied  to  stakes  driven 
into  the  ground,  fire-brands  are  placed  over  the  stomach  of  the  pros- 
trate victims,  and  the  shrieks  and  contortions  of  the  sufferers  are 
responded  to  with  a  fiendish  laugh,  and  are  witnessed  with  a  joyous 
air  of  satisfaction.  They  are  thus  literally  roasted  alive,  and  their 
bodies  furnish  a  delicious  dish  for  the  cannibal  banquet.  Their 
weapons  used  both  in  war  and  in  hunting  are  the  spear,  the  tomahawk, 
the  club  and  the  sling.  The  spears  are  made  of  tough  wood,  or  of  the 
outer  bark  of  the  cocoaruut  tree,  and  they  are  sometimes  armed  with 
a  pointed  blade  cut  of  the  bone  of  a  human  leg  or  arm.  The 
tomahawks  were  formerly  of  stone,  but  the  white  traders,  regardless 
of  every  sentiment  of  humanity,  supply  them  with  a  more  effective 
instrument  of  destruction,  which  is  forged  of  iron.  It  is  fixed  to 
a  wooden  handle  which  is  not  only  neatly  ornamented,  but  notches  are 
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cut  below  the  head  to  indicate  the  number  of  victims  that  have  fallen 
by  the  hand  of  the  owner.  Their  clubs  are  either  of  wood  or  stone ;  the 
last,  which  are  ball  or  disk-shaped  at  one  end,  are  the  most  formidable 
weapon.  The  sling,  which  is  manipulated  with  great  dexterity  and 
accuracy,  is  formed  of  two  long  strings  joined  together  by  a  flat  piece 
of  bark,  which  is  the  receptacle  for  balancing  the  stone,, 

The  Biaras  cannot  be  said  to  have  any  religion,  though  their  belief 
in  the  survival  of  the  ghostly  self  of  their  deceased  relatives  and 
friends  is  one  of  the  primitive  germs  of  religious  development,  They 
suppose  that  the  ghosts  of  the  dead  exercise  a  paramount  influence  on 
human  affairs,  either  for  good  or  evil.  Some  of  them  afi&rm  that  the 
stars  are  lamps  hung  up  by  their  ghostly  ancestors  to  illuminate  the 
path  of  those  that  are  to  follow  in  their  footsteps  across  the  water,  to 
ascend  with  the  rising  moon,  who  carries  them  to  the  sidereal  regions, 
and  that  they  return  to  the  earth  by  the  same  serial  conveyance. 
They  imagine  that  during  full  moon  the  lunar  vehicle  is  most  crowded 
with  ghostly  pass^gers. 

Many  of  their  superstitions  are  far  less  poetical!  One  of  the  Weira 
chiefs  pretends  that  he  can  induce  the  fish  to  offer  themselves  volun- 
tarily as  captives  to  the  fishermen,  by  paying  their  loss  in  advance 
in  shell  money.  For  this  purpose  he  places  a  canoe  neatly  carved  and 
ornamented  with  flowers  and  ferns  in  a  tabu  house,  and  credulous 
fishermen,  who  wish  to  be  successful  during  the  fishing  season, 
deposit  in  the  sacred  craft  as  mnch  dewarra  as  they  can  possibly  spare. 
After  all  have  contributed  their  share,  the  magic  canoe  is  launched 
well  covered  up,  but  empty,  for  as  the  sea  is  already  immensely  rich 
in  shells,  the  dewarra  treasure  is  reserved  for  the  benefit  of  the 
chief. 

The  Matukanaputa  tribes  entertain  the  superstitious  notion  that  the 
ancestral  ghosts  are  most  malicious  during  full  moon,  and  for  this 
reason  they  never  venture  to  oiavigate  the  coast  during  this  ominous 
period,  fearing  that  their  canoes  might  capsize,  and  the  fishermen 
might  be  drowned.  The  same  precautionary  suspension  of  work 
is  also  observed  when  one  of  their  women  is  pregnant,  for  it  is 
believed  that  the  constant  presence  of  the  husband  is  indispensable 
to  prevent  the  ancestral  demons  from  taking  away  the  life  of  the  babe 
by  sucking  out  its  breath. 

The  Biaras  give  full  credit  to  sorcery  and  witchcraft,  and  they 
imagine  that  if  any  part  of  the  food  they  had  eaten,  got  into  the 
possession  of  an  inimical  sorcerer,  it  might  be  used  to  bewitch  them, 
and  afflict  them  with  some  signal  misfortune.  Their  medicine-men 
are  skilful  in  setting  bones,  and  bleeding  is  employed  in  almost 
every  ailment.  In  headache  they  tie  a  band  tightly  across  the  fore- 
head, and  they  then  cut  deep  gashes  into  the  skin  with  a  sharp  piece  of 
obsidian  until  blood  flows.  They  also  act  as  magicians  and  rain-m,akers ; 
they  pretend  that  they  can  cure  the  sick  even  at  a  distance,  and  that 
they  exercise  absolute  control  over  the  rain  and  the  wind.  They  are 
consulted  about  the  state  of  the  wind  before  taking  a  voyage  in  a 
canoe  j  and  they  have  acquired,  by  experience  and  observation,  some 
knowledge  of  the  probable  phanges  of  the  weather  and  the  direction 
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of  the  wind.  If  in  the  treatment  of  diseases  their  natural  methods 
fail  to  produce  the  desired  effect,  they  have  recourse  to  the  ordinary 
mummeries  of  their  craft.  They  wave,  a  sprig  of  some  plant  over  the 
patient's  head,  chant  a  mystic  formula,  blow  a  bit  of  burnt  lime 
against  the  stomach  of  the  sick  person,  and  then  applying  their  mouth 
to  the  navel  of  the  patient,  they  affirm  that  they  drew  out  a  worm 
from  the  body  which  they  spit  out  of  their  mouth,  and  as  this  is 
pronounced  to  be  the  cause  of  the  disease,  recovery  should  follow 
as  a  necessary  consequence. 
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TOMBAEAS. 

New  Ireland,  which  was  first  discovered  by  Schouden,  in  1616,  is 
situated  in  the  Pacific,  north-east  of  New  Guinea,  between  2°  40'  and 
4°  52'  S.  latitude,  and  between  150°  30'  and  152°  50'  E.  longitude. 
The  island  is  over  a  hundred  and  seventy  miles  long  from  north-east  to 
south-west ;  but  on  an  average  it  does  not  measure  more  than  twelve 
miles  in  width.  St.  George's  Channel  separates  it  from  the  neigh- 
bouring island  of  New  Britain  ;  Byron  Strait,  which  is  about  six  miles 
wide,  divides  the  island  from  New  Hanover,  and  it  is  only  by  a  narrow 
channel  that  it  is  separated  from  the  Duke  of  York  Island.  At  Cape 
St.  George,  near  the  southern  extremity,  there  is  a  good  harbour  called 
Port  Praslin  ;  the  extreme  east  terminates  in  Cape  Bougainville,  and 
the  extreme  western  point  has  received  the  name  of  Cape  G6vry.  The 
west  coast  consists  of  a  mountain  range  rising  in  most  cases  abruptly 
from  the  beach,  presenting  jagged  and  broken  peaks,  intersected  by 
deep  gullies  and  ravines.  The  mountains  are  well  wooded,  and  the 
coast  is  watered  by  rivers  and  numerous  small  streams.  The  geolo- 
gical formation  of  the  principal  range  is  composed  of  compact,  light,  grey 
limestone,  somewhat  crystalline  but  not  fossUiferous.  The  surface  of 
the  island  is  diversified  with  hill  and  dale,  covered  here  and  there  with 
palms,  nutmegs  and  cocoa-nut  trees,  interspersed  with'  dense  forests. 
The  most  common  trees  are  the  Galophyllum  inophyllum,  the  Inocar- 
pus,  and  the  Barringtonia.  "Wild  hogs,  which  have  undoubtedly  been 
introduced  in  the  tame  state,  are  the  only  game  worthy  of  the  hunter's 
search ;  the  Phlagista  cavifrons  are  frequently  met  with  in  the  forest 
wilds ;  perroquets  and  loris  are  sufficiently  common,  as  well  as  a  raven 
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whose  cry  resembles  the  bark  of  a  dog ;  and  small  birds  with  varied 
and  gaudy  plumage  are  numerous. 

The  climate  of  New  Ireland,  though  tropical,  is  much  moderated 
by  the  abundant  rains  and  the  rapid  evaporation,  which  refreshes 
the  atmosphere.  The  medium  temperature  at  noon  does  not  exceed 
80°  F.  Thunderstorms  are  very  frequent ;  the  clouds  gather  suddenly 
and  disappear  as  quickly. 

The  Tombaras  are  pure  unmixed  Papuo-Melanesians.  They  are 
physically  well  developed;  they  have  a  black  or  dark-brown  complexion, 
crisp  and  frizzly  hair,  and  are  generally  of  medium  stature,  measuring 
on  an  average  five  feet  six  inches,  but  tall  men  of  commanding  appear- 
ance are  occasionally  seen.  They  are  well  formed,  are  stoutly  made, 
are  lithe  and  athletic,  and  have  comparatively  fair  features.  Their 
forehead  is  retreating,  their  nostrils  are  expanded,  their  mouth  is  large, 
and  their  teeth,  which  are  naturally  white,  are  coloured  by  chewing 
betel.  Their  facial  angle  ranges  between  67  and  70  degrees.  Their 
senses  are  remarkably  well-developed ;  their  sight  is  most  acute,  their 
hearing  most  accurate,  and  their  scent  most  delicate.  The  women  are 
not  as  tall  as  the  men,  and  many  of  them  are  rather  clumsy,  while  very 
few  have  pleasant  features  even  during  early  youth. 

Very  little  is  known  about  the  moral  character  of  the  Tombaras. 
The  old  men  seem  to  be  grave  and  dignified,  and  their  countenance  is 
impressed  with  a  calm  and  serene  impassibility  which  nothing  can 
ruffle  or  excite.  The  young,  on  the  other  hand,  are  lively,  changeable 
and  turbulent ;  while  some  are  perfidious  and  suspicious,  others  are 
good-natured  and  confiding.  They  are  constantly  on  the  watch  either 
to  ward  off  some  premeditated  attack  of  their  enemies,  or  to  seize  a 
favourable  opportunity  to  strike  a  decisive  blow.  Their  hatred  and 
their  spirit  of  vindictiveness  are  virulent  and  irreconcilable.  Their 
highest  degree  of  felicity  seems  to  be  an  absolute  state  of  repose, 
stretched  out  at  full  length,  immovable  upon  the  ground. 

The  Tombaras  live  together  in  hamlets  containing  about  fifteen  or 
twenty  houses,  which  are  generally  situated  on  eminences,  as  a  protec 
tion  against  the  sudden  surprise  of  an  enemy ;  or  the  huts  are  scattered 
along  the  banks  of  streams  shaded  by  the  wide-spreading  branches  of 
thick-foliaged  trees.  These  dwellings  are  constructed  of  a  frame  of 
posts,  and  are  thatched  with  palm  leaves ;  they  are  from  eight  to  twenty- 
three  feet  long,  from  five  to  nine  feet  broad  and  from  six  to  eleven 
feet  high.  They  contain  but  a  single  apartment  with  the  fire-place  in 
the  centre,  around  which  the  inmates  lie  down  to  sleep  on  a  bed  of 
cocoa-nut  leaves  or  on  a  piece  of  board.  Though  the  interior  is  not 
fitted  up  with  any  kind  of  furniture,  yet  it  is  kept  sufficiently  neat  and 
clean.  In  some  locaUties  their  dwellings  are  partly  subterranean,  and 
for  this  purpose  a  square  excavation  is  dug  in  the  ground  about  three 
feet  deep,  of  which  the  bottom  and  sides  are  firmly  beaten  with  a  heavy 
piece  of  wood.  At  the  margin  of  this  concavity,  curved  sticks  are 
planted  at  regular  intervals  rising  to  the  height  of  three  feet,*  and  as 

1  Mr.  Coulter  asserts  that  the  sticks  are  only  two  feet  high,  but  this  is  utterly 
impossible,  for  in  being  bent  over  to  form  the  conic  roof,  the  interior  space  would 
be  so  contracted  that  a  grown  person  would  not  be  able  to  stand  erect. 
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the  upper  extremities  are  tied  together  they  form  the  vaulted  roof 
frame  which  is  thatched  with  palm  leaves  or  marsh  flags,  and  the  thatch 
is  rendered  impermeable  to  water  by  being  thickly  coated  with  clay. 
To  facilitate  the  entry  the  earth  is  dug  out  on  the  front  side  to  the 
width  of  about  three  feet,  so  as  to  form  an  inclined  plane,  terminating 
in  the  floor  of  the  hut,  which  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  dried  reeds 
spread  over  with  dried  grass.  In  each  hamlet  or  village  a  council 
house  is  erected,  where  all  public  affairs  are  discussed.  The  building 
is  simply  a  large  open  shed  of  circular  form,  composed  of  peeled  stems 
of  saplings  about  a  foot  in  diameter  and  four  feet  high,  which  are  fijmly 
driven  into  the  ground  supporting  a  conic  roof  structure  thatched  with 
the  dried  leaves  of  marsh  flags,  and  as  it  rises  in  the  centre  to  the 
height  of  sixteen  feet,  it  is  supported  in  the  interior  by  an  additional 
number  of  posts  stained  red  with  coloured  clay.  Dried  human  skulls, 
which  are  the  remains  of  prisoners  of  war  that  were  sacrificed  on  the 
consecration  of  the  building,  are  fixed  to  pointed  poles,  and  these  form 
the  ornamental  outfit  of  the  council  house. 

The  Tombaras  are  but  scantily  clad,  and  with  the  exception  of  a 
loin-cloth,of  mattingj  sometimes  fancifully  decorated  with  red  feathers, 
they  are  entirely  naked.  The  chiefs,  when  dressed  up  in  gala  suit, 
throw  a  fine  mat  mantle  over  their  shoulders,  and  as  a  badge  of  rank, 
they  suspend  from  their  neck,  from  a  plaited  cord  of  cocoa-nut  fibre, 
a  large  pearl  oyster  shell  often  curiously  carved.  They  wear  their 
hair  long,  which  is  often  covered  with  an  oily  paste  of  red  ochre,  while 
that  of  the  warriors  is  powdered  with  chalk  or  lime.  Sometimes  it  is 
arranged  in  long  pointed  tufts  which  bristle  up  in  every  direction  like 
porcupine  quills.  The  old  men  have  a  long  bushy  beard  under  the 
chin,  but  it  is  cut  with  a  sharp  shell  on  the  rest  of  the  face.  The 
women,  like  the  men,  wear  before  and  behind  a  small  apron  of  grass 
matting  stained  red,  which  is  kept  in  place  by  a  plaited  string  tied 
round  the  waist.  Their  ornaments  are  strings  of  bone  or  shells,  which 
hang  round  their  neck  and  encircle  their  wrists  as  well  as  their  ankles. 
They  introduce  a  stick,  a  bone  or  the  claw  of  a  lobster  into  the  per- 
foration of  the  cartilage  of  their  nose,  and  they  fill  up  the  holes  of 
their  pierced  ear-lobes  with  a  roll  of  leaves  or  of  tortoise-shell,  or  simply 
with  a  stick  or  an  animal's  tootk  Their  front  teeth  are  frequently 
coloured  black  or  red,  or  both  colours  are  intermingled,  and  they  paint 
their  face  red  and  white. 

_  The  Tombaras  are  well  supplied  with  substantial  food.  Their  animal 
diet  is  principally  confined  to  fish,  crabs,  lobsters,  shell-fish  and  lizards, 
which  are  eaten  roasted,  though  the  flesh  of  the  wild  hog  is  occasionally 
served  up  at  their  meals ;  and  it  is  very  probable  that  the  interior  tribes, 
like  the  Biaras,  practise  cannibalism.  But  sweet  potatoes,  yams,  taro 
and  bread-fruit  are  the  most  common  articles  of  daily  consumption. 
They  also  eat  the  chestnut-like  fruit  of  the  Inocarpus  edulis  called 
laka,  as  well  as  palm  cabbage  and  the  fruit  of  a  species  of  cycas. 
Eipe  plantains  are  their  favourite  fruit,  and  young  cocoa-nuts  beaten 
up  with  sugar-cane  are  considered  a  delicacy.  Young  taro  leaves 
cooked  with  cocoa-nut  milk  are  esteemed  as  a  delicious  dish.  Much 
of  their  cooking  is  done  in  subterranean  ovens  lined  with  heated  stones. 
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But  frequently  they  throw  the  whole  animal  or  bird,  secured  in  the 
chase,  upon  the  charcoal  fire  without  skinning  or  plucking  the  feathers, 
and  they  thus  devour  the  ineat  without  even  rejecting  the  entrails. 
They  brew  no  intoxicating  beverages,  water  being  their  only  drink. 
They  are  passionately  addicted  to  the  chewing  of  betel,  a  practice  that 
has  been  introduced  among  them  by  the  Malays.  They  always  wash 
their  hands  and  rinse  out  their  mouth  previous  to  sitting  down  to  their 
meals.  They  produce  fire  by  friction,  by  rubbing  two  pieces  of  wood 
together,  and  using  dried  grass  as  tinder. 

The  Tombaras  follow  agriculture  to  a  very  limited  extent;  for 
bread-fruit,  cocoa-nuts  and  plantains  grow  here  without  cultivation. 
Sweet  potatoes  and  taro  are  the  only  products  that  require  special 
xiare.  The  principal  occupations  of  the  men  are  confined  to  hunting 
and  fishing.  The  only  animal  they  pursue  in  the  chase  is  the  wild 
hog  which  supplies  to  them  an  important  article  of  subsistence.  They 
practise  night-fishing,  in  the  rivers  and  creeks,  by  torchlight,  which 
attracts  the  fish  to  the  surface,  when  they  are  taken  in  great  numbers 
with  the  barbed  spear  or  a  hand-net  fitted  round  a  hoop.  If  a  shark 
ventures  to  come  up  the  river,  his  presence  is  soon  discovered,  and 
falling  upon  him  with  a  shower  of  barbed  spears,  he  never  fails  to 
succumb  under  the  assault  of  his  assailants.  The  flesh  is  eaten,  and 
the  rough  skin  is  used  as  a  polisher.  In  their  fishing  excursions  they 
make  use  of  stout  canoes  which  are  sufficiently  capacious  to  carry  five 
or  six  persons ;  but  they  can  only  navigate  the  sea  by  being  fitted  up 
with  an  outrigger,  or  by  connecting  two  canoes  by  means  of  horizontal 
poles.  They  are  light,  narrow,  neatly  shaped  and  of  good  workman- 
ship, and  are  ornamented  with  carvings  at  the  head  and  stem.  The 
bulwarks  are  firmly  jointed  to  the  hull ;  the  seams  are  filled  up  with 
resinous  gum,  and  both  the  bow  and  stem  are  raised  about  two  feet 
and  a  half ;  they  are  painted  red  with  ochre  or  white  with  lime, 
while  the  summit _  is  often  carved  in  the  shape  of  a  figure-head. 
Their  war  canoes,  which  are  much  more  capacious,  are  thirty-five  feet 
long,  and  they  measure  about  four  feet  at  the  widest  part.  They 
are  propelled  by  twenty  oarsmen,  and  are  besides  manned  by  twenty 
warriors. 

The  Tombara  tribes  of  the  interior  are  frequently  engaged  in  hostile 
conflicts,  and  as  these  intestine  feuds  are  prejudicial  to  the  friendly 
intercommimication  between  various  districts,  commercial  intercourse 
is  rendered  very  difficult,  and  the  internal  traffic  is  very  precarious. 
Their  shell-money  is  formed  of  small  bivalve  shells  which  are  pierced, 
and  are  strung  on  a  piece  of  twine.  The  length  of  each  string  is 
measured  from  nipple  to  nipple  across  a  man's  breast,  and  ten  lengths 
are  considered  as  the  equivalent  value  of  a  fair-sized  pig. 

The  language  of  the  Tombaras  has  many  verbal  affinities  with  that 
spoken  by  the  Biaras  and  Weiras.  It  is  very  copious  in  specific  names 
designating  natural  objects,  such  as  animals  and  plants.  It  is  suffi- 
ciently harmonious,  though  the  words  abound  in  consonantal  letters. 
Its  system  of  numeration  differs  from  that  of  the  Biaras,  for  it  has 
specific  words  for  all  the  units  including  ten,  and  as  they  count  only 
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with  the  aid  of  their  fingers  it  is  very  probable  that  the  numerals  have 
been  borrowed  from  the  Malays. ' 

The  chief  amusement  of  the  Tombaras  is  the  hirinaa  or  dance,  in 
which  both  the  men  and  the  women  take  a  part  in  separate  groups. 
Six  or  eight  men  joining  hands,  form  a  circle  round  a  woman  who, 
being  seated  in  the  centre,  keeps  time  by  forcibly  clapping  her  hands. 
While  the  dancers,  who  sing  an  appropriate  melody,  march  round  in 
quick  step,  they  now  and  then  jump  high  up,  or  leap  on  one  leg  with 
the  other  held  out  stiffly  behind ;  and  these  evolutions  are  performed 
in  perfect  unison,  corresponding  with  the  measure  of  the  music.  The 
women,  whose  heads  are  ornamented  with  garlands  of  fresh  leaves  and 
scented  herbs,  with  short  petticoats  of  matting  fastened  round  their 
waist,  dance  in  a  much  more  graceful  style;  but  their  figures  are  at 
times  very  licentious.  On  these  occasions  the  young  girls  give 
expression,  in  sympathetic  terms,  to  the  affections  they  entertain  for 
their  lovers,  at  the  same  time  they  abuse  the  annoying  suitors  they 
dislike ;  while  the  married  women,  who  also  take  part  in  the  perform- 
ance, enjoy  the  inestimable  privilege  of  exposing  the  wrong  perpetrated 
against  them  by  their  husbands.  But  after  the  close  of  the  festivities 
all  is  forgotten,  and  the  nuptial  pair  live  as  happily  together  as  if 
nothing  disagreeable  had  happened. 

The  Tombaras  of  the  coast  have  invented  a  few  rude,  musical 
instruments.  The  drum,  which  is  beaten  with  the  hand,  and  is  about 
two  feet  long,  is  composed  of  a  hollow  wooden  tube  so  much  con- 
tracted in  the  middle  as  to  resemble  two  cones  united  by  their  apex. 
It  is  painted  black,  is  inlaid  with  mother-of-pearl,  and  has  one  of  its 
ends  tightly  stretched  with  a  lizard  skin.  The  pan-pipe,  which  is  also 
in  use  among  them,  is  compounded  of  six  or  eight  reed  tubes  of 
difi'erent  sizes  fastened  together  by  twine. 

The  Tombara  women  are  the  slaves  and  drudges  of  the  household  ; 
they  are  not  only  required  to  do  most  of  the  field  labour,  and  attend 
to  the  work  of  the  kitchen ;  but  young  girls  are  used  as  beasts  of 
burden,  and  all  kinds  of  transportation  is  effected  through  their 
agency.  The  barbarous  custom  prevails  of  imprisoning  young  girls 
after  they  have  attained  the  age  of  six  or  eight  years  until  their 
breasts  are  fully  developed  at  the  period  of  puberty.  The  place  of 
confinement  is  a  large  tabu  house  surrounded  by  an  enclosure,  which 
contains  in  the  interior  a  number  of  pointed  conical  cages  made  of 
pandanus  leaves  sewn  together,  about  seven  feet  high  and  ten  or 
twelve  feet  in  circumference  at  the  bottom.  An  opening  on  one  side 
serves  as  doorway,  which  is  closed  by  a  double  door  of  plaited  palm 
leaves.  A  bamboo  stage  used  as  bed  and  seat,  and  bamboo  joints  for 
holding  water,  are  the  only  furniture  of  these  miniature  houses.  Each 
girl  occupies  one  of  these  cages  as  lodging-place,  and  it  is  only  once  a 
day  that  the  recluses  are  allowed  to  leave  their  narrow  prison  with 
the  object  of  washing  themselves  in  a  wooden  bowl  placed  near  the 
doorway.     After  the  victims  of  this  cruel  custom  are  released  from 

1  The  following  are  the  names  of  the  units  :  ti=i  ;  iro«=2;  tovl=^;  at=4  ; 
Uure=S\  ouone=6;  liiss=7;  oualk=S;  sio«=9 ;  saouli=io;  tic  saouli=ii.  Tlie 
first  five  units  are  abbreviated  forms  of  the  first  five  Biara  units. 
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their  confinement  they  are  given  away  in  marriage,  and  the  event  is 
celebrated  by  a  feast.  ^ 

Young  girls  are  given  away  in  marriage  by  their  father  to  a  suitor 
that  is  able  to  pay  the  stipulated  price  in  shell-money.  Polygamy 
is  practised  without  restriction,  and  warriors  may  marry  as  many 
wives  as  they  can  purchase  and  are  able  to  support.  "Whenever  they 
join  a  belligerent  enterprise  they  are  followed  by  all  their  wives  who 
carry  their  sleeping  mats,  the  necessary  provisions  for  the  support 
of  the  family,  and  even  the  children  form  a  part  of  the  escort. 

The  Tombaras  dispose  of  their  dead  by  buriaL  The  corpse  is  wrapped 
up  in  three  or  four  folds  of  strong  matting,  and  is  carried  along  in 
procession,  joined  by  the  funeral  escort  who  utter  screams  and  yells 
at  every  marked  turn  in  the  path,  and  at  every  rising  eminence  in  the 
ground  ;  and  when  arrived  at  the  place  of  burial  which  is  selected  in 
a  lonely,  unfrequented  spot,  the  body  is  consigned,  in  a  sitting  posture, 
to  a  shallow  grave  about  three  feet  deep,  which  is  marked  by  a  mound 
of  earth  bristling  with  a  number  of  spears  and  arrows.  In  some  dis- 
tricts, when  a  member  of  the  family  dies,  one  of  the  relations  visits 
the  bush  tribes  of  the  Eossel  Mountains,  from  whom  he  procures 
a  carved  chalk  figure  representing  a  man  or  a  woman  according  to  the 
sex  of  the  deceased,  which  is  intended  as  the  abiding-place  of  the 
ghost  of  the  dead.  Having  procured  this  sacred  effigy,  he  returns 
to  the  village  and  delivers  it  to  the  chief  who  places  it  in  the  funeral 
hut  erected  in  the  interior  of  a  large  tabu  house  which  is  decorated 
with  a  variety  of  plants,  and  having  thus  assigned  a  place  of  repose 
to  the  ghostly  ogre,  the  surviving  relations  think  themselves  protected 
against  its  malicious  design  of  haunting  the  abode  of  the  living. 

The  Tombaras  are  governed  by  chiefs  whose  power  is  absolute  ;  their 
orders  are  implicitly  obeyed,  for  to  dispute  their  authority  would  be 
considered  as  rebellious  and  woidd  be  instantly  punished  with  death.  ^ 
They  freely  dispose  of  the  life  and  property  of  their  subjects,  and 
they  can  command  their  services  at  pleasure.  They  even  claim  to  be 
the  exclusive  owners  of  the'  land.  They  are,  however,  much  respected 
by  their  people,  for  they  adjust  their  difficulties,  settle  their  quarrels, 
assign  patches  of  land  to  them  for  building  houses,  or  other  useful 
purposes  whenever  applied  for,  and  when  going  to  war  or  defending 
the  coimtry  against  invasion,  the  chiefs  always  take  the  lead,  and 
fight  in  the  front  rank.    Complaints  are  even  addressed  to  them  when 


^  According  to  Mr.  Powell  young  girls  are  only  caged  after  they  attain  the 
marriageable  age,  and  he  asserts  that  their  imprisonment  lasts  no  longer  than  a 
month,  and  that  they  are  released  during  the  night.  The  text  follows  Brown,  who 
resided  as  missionary  on  Duke  Island. 

^  Such  is  the  statement  of  Mr.  Coulter ;  but  Mr.  Brown  affirms  that  the  power  of 
the  chief  is  very  small  indeed  ;  in  fact  they  seem  to  have  little  or  no  authority  over 
the  people,  except  so  far  as  the  possession  of  shell-money  enables  them  to  purchase 
help,  to  punish  any  individual  or  district  that  may  have  ofiended  or  injured  them. 
The  rank  as  far  as  we  know  at  present  is  not  hereditary.  The  rule  here  also  seems 
to  be  "  the  selection  of  the  fittest  and  the  survival  of  the  strongest."  The  man  who 
has  most  shell-money  and  is  the  best  fighter  appears  to  be  the  acknowledged  chief. 
Journal  of  Loud.  Geogr.  Society,  p.  148.  Mr.  Brown  does  not  state,  however, 
whether  this  applies  to  all  the  islands,  or  only  to  the  Duke  of  Y6rk  group  or  to 
Kew  Britain.    Sew  Ireland  may  form  an  exception. 
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domestic  difficulties  arise  in  the  family,  If  the  husband  neglects 
to  furnish  an  adequate  supply  of  provisions  for  the  support  of  his 
wife  and  children,  and  the  facts  are  reported  to  the  chief  he  examines 
the  state  of  things  in  person,  and  if  the  complaint  of  the  wife  is  well 
founded  the  whole  village  population  is  ordered  out,  who,  armed  with 
sticks,  form  themselves  into  two  parallel  lines,  through  which  the 
delinquent  husband  is  compelled  to  run  the  gauntlet ;  and  unless 
he  is  exceedingly  swift  of  foot,  his  back  is  belaboured  with  a  shower 
of  blows  amidst  the  yells  and  jibes  of  his  neighbours  who  inflict  upon 
him  this  well-merited  flagellation.  The  family  is  provided  for  a  whole 
month  with  all  the  food  materials  necessary  for  their  support  by  the 
voluntary  contributions  of  the  people  of  the  village.  After  the  expi- 
ration of  that  time  the  disgraced  husband  again  assumes  his  place 
as  a  rehabilitated  member  of  society.  A  man  who  has  been  habitually 
guilty  of  serious  offences  is  expelled  from  his  tribe,  and  is  bound 
to  leave  the  district ;  and  in  joining  another  tribe  he  is  looked  upon 
as  a  degraded  outcast,  and  becomes  the  scoff  of  the  people  among 
whom  he  lives.  The  tabu  has  been  introduced,  and  when  the  chief 
imposes  this  restrictive  measure  he  marks  the  tabued  object  with  red 
cinet  cord. 

The  sons  of  some  of  the  chiefs,  when  they  attain  the  age  of 
puberty,  are  subjected  to  certain  formalities  to  remind  them  that  they 
are  henceforth  to  be  considered  as  men.  They  and  their  attendants 
are  lodged  in  a  large  tabu  house  built  in  the  bush,  where  they  are 
bound  to  remain  confined  for  several  months,  and  during  this  period 
of  sequestration  they  are  regaled  with  pork,  turtle,  shark  and  other 
delicacies  they  may  ask  for.  After  the  lapse  of  the  usual  proba- 
tionary time,  the  honours  and  rights  of  manhood  are  conferred  upon 
them  by  observing  certain  ceremonial  forms ;  at  the  same  time  they 
bind  themselves  never  to  taste  any  of  the  dainty  food  that  had  been 
furnished  to  them  in  their  temporary  forest  home. 

The  secret  institution  of  duh-duk  exists  in  New  Ireland,  and 
mysterious  powers  are  attributed  by  the  people  to  the  representative 
man  who  is  masked  and  disguised,  and  is  lodged  in  a  tabu  house 
which  women  and  children  are  not  allowed  to  approach.  At  certain 
periodical  periods  he  exhibits  himself  in  the  village  square  by  exe- 
cuting a  dance.  A  feast  is  given  in  his  honour,  and  a  mimic  fight 
takes  place,  when  the  newly  initiated  are  "knighted"  by  striking 
a  heavy  blow  across  their  back. 

The  Tombaras  are  at  times  engaged  in  warlike  enterprises  either  for 
defensive  or  offensive  purposes.  They  are  always  armed  for  attack 
and  defence,  and  sometimes  they  make  even  excursions  to  neighbour- 
ing islands.  Their  tactics  consist  in  ambush  and  surprise ;  or  they 
surround  the  enemy,  and  defeat  a  small  party  by  overpowering  num- 
bers, and  it  is  very  rarely  that  they  engage  in  an  open  fight?  The 
bravest  warriors  are  distinguished  by  plates  of  mother-of-pearl,  neck- 
bands of  animals'  teeth,  and  plumes  of  variegated  colours.  To  coUect 
the  warriors  for  a  projected  campaign  the  chief  orders  a  review  to  be 
held  of  the  whole  male  population,  and  makes  a  selection  of  as  many 
men  as  may  be  requisite  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  design.     The 
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■warriors,  who  are  armed  with  wooden  spears,  bows  and  arrows,'  clubs 
of  hard  wood,  tomahawks  and  Slings  follow  the  lead  of  the  chief  with 
great  alacrity.  Their  defensive  armour  is  an  oblong  wooden  shield 
inlaid  with  mother-of-pearl.  They  are  only  bound  to  serve  one  month, 
and  at  the  expiration  of  that  time  they  are  sent  home,  and  others  are 
enrolled  who  take  their  place. 

The  Tombaras  are  already  sufficiently  advanced  in  their  religious 
notions,  as  to  profess  a  kind  of  hero-worship,  rendered  palpable  to  the 
senses  by  representative  images.  Their  chief  hero-god  is  called 
Kannua  who  is  represented  by  a  huge  human  figure  about  ten  feet 
high  made  of  finely  polished  wood.  The  arms  are  supported  on  the 
haunches  ;  the  legs  are  curved  inwards  with  the  feet  in  close  contact, 
resting  on  a  wooden  block.  The  head  is  disproportionately  large,  the 
eyes  are  of  polished  oyster  shell ;  the  mouth  which  is  curved  and 
furrowed,  having  a  laughing  expression  and  extending  from  ear  to 
ear,  displays  a  range  of  red  pegs  which  serve  as  a  substitute  for  teeth. 
Their  idols  are  set  up  on  lofty  eminences,  in  the  interior  recesses  of 
the  forest,  near  the  clefts  of  rocks.  Whenever  the  image  falls  to  the 
ground  or  is  broken  or  otherwise  damaged,  it  is  no  longer  visited,  for 
as  it  is  unable  to  keep  itself  erect,  it  is  supposed  that  its  intercession 
with  Kannua  would  no  longer  be  of  any  avail.  When  going  to,  or 
returning  from,  a  war,  or  in  time  of  sickness  or  death  in  the  family 
offerings  are  made  to  the  image,  which  consist  of  wild  hogs,  huge  sea 
fowls  or  rare  insects.  These  are  killed  and  are  thrown  on  the  ground 
in  front  of  the  god  for  his  special  use  and  gratification.  They  hold 
the  object  up  to  the  image,  speak  to  it,  naming  the  cause  for  which 
the  offering  is  presented,  while  they  address  the  god  in  these  words  : 
— "  Will  that  do  ? "  or  in  other  words  will  that  be  sufficient  to 
purchase  the  divine  favour.  Their  war-god  is  called  Maynee,  in 
whose  honour,  human  victims  selected  from  prisoners  of  war,  are 
sacrificed.  They  keep  in  a  tabu  house  enclosed  with  a  reed  fence 
carved  figures  cut  of  chalk,  in  honour  of  which  dances  are  performed, 
but  as  these  are  memorials  of  the  dead,  they  are  not  objects  of  worship. 
They  are,  however,  tabu  to  both  women  and  children  who  are  not 
allowed  to  cast  their  profane  eyes  on  these  sacred  objects.^ 

^  According  to  Mr.  Brown  and  M.  Lesson  they  make  no  use  of  bows  and  arrows, 
but  this  probably  refers  only  to  the  districts  they  had  visited. 

^  According  to  M.  Blosserille  the  Tomharas  have  a  tabu  house  constructed  of 
planks  and  painted,  where  the  images  of  their  gods  are  kept.  "At  the  entrance 
there  was  a  statue  uf  a  man  three  feet  high  rudely  carved,  painted  red,  white  and 
Mack,  provided  with  an  enormous  phallic  emblem  ;  at  his  right  was  a  large  fish,  and 
at  his  left  was  a  deformed  figure  resembling  the  dog.  At  each  side  were  placed 
live  other  gods  representing  human  heads  about  a  foot  in  height,  whose  features 
were  hardly  distinguishable.  In  the  background  there  was  another  figure  of  larger 
dimensions  ;  it  was  painted  red,  its  eyes  were  formed  of  mother-of-pearl,  with  a 
wooden  ornament  artistically  carved  attached  to  its  side.  The  natives  called  it 
prupaghan,  and  paid  much  respect  to  it ;  but  it  was  simply  used  as  an  ornamental 
figure-bead  at  the  bow  of  their  canoes  ;  and  the  precious  piece  is  generally  covered. 
Two  drums  and  some  fruits  were  hung  up  in  the  interior  of  the  building.  These 
wooden  images  receive  offerings,  and  they  demanded  of  me  in  the  name  of  the 
largest  statues,  to  give  them  a  knife.  All  these  idols  are  indistinctly  called 
bakoni."    Lesson's  Voyage,  p.  i6. 
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MINAHASSES. 

The  Minahasses,  also  called  Alfoorans,  are  the  aboriginal  inhabitants 
of  the  island  of  Celebes,  who  have  been  driven  by  the  invading 
Bughese  to  the  mountains,  v^here  they  now  maintain  a  comparatively 
independent  political  existence  under  the  protection  of  the  Dutch 
government.  They  principally  occupy  certain  districts  in  the  northern 
province  of  Menado,  where  their  number  is  estimated  at  eighty-two 
thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty  souls.  They  are  divided  into  nume- 
rous tribal  communities,  and  form  a  constituent  part  of  the  Papuo- 
Melanesians,  representing  the  most  advanced  type  of  their  race. 
They  are  of  medium  stature,  are  well-formed,  and  have  a  light  brown 
or  simply  dark-coloured  complexion.  They  are  of  a  nervous  tempera- 
ment, have  a  round  face,  and  a  sufficiently  pleasant  countenance. 

The  moral  character  of  the  Minahasses,  as  far  as  known,  places 
them  in  a  favourable  light.  They  are  polite  and  agreeable  in  their 
intercourse,  are  well  disposed  ;  are  always  grateful  for  favours  received, 
and  show  themselves  submissive  to  authority.  The  interior  tribes  are 
simple  in  their  manners ;  gentle  and  friendly  in  their  disposition,  are 
very  peaceable  and  pass  a  quiet  and  contented  life.  Though  they  are 
very  active  and  industrious,  yet  they  love  pleasure  and  enjoyment 
which  is  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  their  exertions.  They  are 
very  credulous  and  superstitious,  are  not  very  obedient,  and  entertain 
but  little  respect  for  their  chiefs. 

The  houses  of  the  Minahasses  are  not  only  airy  and  spacious,  but 
they  are  very  neatly  kept.  In  laying  the  foundation  of  the  building 
the  wallian  or  medicine-man  is  called  in  to  aid  in  the  work  by  his 
spiritual  ministrations.  With  this  object  in  view  he  places  under 
each  corner  post  as  well  as  under  the  central  post  a  plate  of  china 
ware,  and  he  crowns  the  top  of  the  middle  post  with  a  piece  of  copper 
alloyed  with  gold,  uttering  at  the  same  time  an  invocation  that  the 
house  may  be  as  solid,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  family,  which  is  to 
occupy  it,  as  imperishable  as  the  piece  of  metal  which  overtops  the 
central  post.     In  former  times  a  human  skull  served  as  base  for  each 
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post  in  place  of  the  china.  All  the  huts  are  rais6d  on  piles,  and  are 
either  altogether  constructed  of  wood,  or  of  strips  of  bark  of  the  tooka 
tree  or  of  palm  leai  stems.  Two  or  three  and  sometimes  as  many  as 
ten  families  live  under  the  same  roof.  The  floor  is  covered  with 
mats ;  their  furniture  comprises  a  number  of  chests  which  are  so 
arranged  as  to  form  a  convenient  bed ;  a  plank  placed  on  four  wooden 
blocks  is  used  as  table  or  bench  ;  earthenware  pots  serve  as  cooking 
vessels,  and  half  a  cocoa-nut  hull  answers  the  purpose  of  a  plate.  The 
rich  are  more  elegantly  fitted  up ;  for  their  household  ware  is  generally 
of  copper. 

The  Minahasses  are  very  scantily  clad ;  both  sexes  gird  a  belt 
round  their  waist,  to  which  two  fringed  aprons  are  attached,  which 
hang  down  in  front  and  behind.  In  the  Menado  province  they  wrap 
round  their  loins  a  blue  or  red  loin-cloth,  and  on  festival  occasions 
they  wear  trousers  and  jackets.  The  women  are  dressed  in  a  petticoat 
and  vest,  aid  when  fixed  up  in  their  gala  suit  they  encircle  their  waist 
with  silk  ribbons,  and  suspend  pendants  of  gold  from  their  ears. 

The  Minahasses  subsist  principally  on  vegetable  food,  unless  they 
are  successful  in  hunting  and  secure  such  game  as  will  supply  them 
with  meat.  Pork  and  fowls  are  principally  reserved  for  public  fes- 
tivals. Kice  is  their  staple  article  of  diet ;  but ,  maize,  bread-fruit, 
bananas,  bamboo  sprouts,  cocoa-nuts  and  other  fruits  as  well  as  sugar- 
cane are  favourite  articles  of  consumption.  Their  only  beverage  is 
palm  wine  (sagaweer)  which  they  frequently  drink  to  excess  after  it 
has  acquired  intoxicating  properties  by  fermentation.  They  pass  whole 
days  in  noisy  festivities  called  fosso,  on  which  occasion  they  amuse 
themselves  in  dancing,  gambling  and  carousing. 

The  Minahasses  are  principally  employed  in  agricultural  pi^rsuits. 
They  are  quite  industrious  and  their  fields  are  well  cultivated.  The 
products  grown  are  rice,  sugar-cane,  bananas  and  cofifee.  Cotton  grows 
here  to  perfection,  and  maize  is  also  produced ;  but  tobacco  is  only 
cultivated  for  home  consumption.  Cocoa-nuts  require  but  little  care, 
for  the  trees  grow  almost  spontaneously.  The  banana  is  planted  near 
the  coffee  shrub  to  shade  and  protect  it  from  the  scorching  rays  of  the 
midday  sun.  The  fruit-trees  planted  in  their  orchards,  are  mangoes, 
mangosteens,  oranges  and  bread-fruit.  Cacao-trees,  which  have  been 
introduced,  thrive  remarkably  well.  They  rear  only  a  few  cattle,  hogs 
and  goats,  and  even  fowls  are  rather  rare.  They  spin  cotton  into 
thread  and  weave  it  into  sarongs ;  manufacture  sacks  and  sails  of 
bamboo ;  braid  neat  mats,  and  crystallise  salt  from  brine.  Their 
export  trade  is  of  considerable  importance.  They  exchange  wax,  palm 
sugar,  cocoa-nut  oil,  rice,  cacao-beans,  coffee  and  gold,  for  linen,  arrack, 
iron,  silk,  and  copper  ware. 

Marriage  among  the  Minahasses  is  a  contract  of  sale,  for  young 
women  are  disposed  of  for  a  stipulated  price  ;  and  it  is  even  said  that 
parents  never  hesitate  to  sell  the  virtue  of  their  daughters  for  money. 
The  marriage  ceremonies  differ  according  as  the  young  couple  live  in 
the  same  or  in  different  districts,  or  the  formalities  are  varied  accord- 
ing to  the  class  of  population  to  which  they  respectively  belong.  If 
the  son  of  a  chief  proposes  to  ask  in  marriage  the  daughter  of  another 
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chief  of  a  different  district,  he  infonns  his  parents  of  his  intention,  and 
on  obtaining  their  consent,  a  membet  of  the  family  is  deputed  to  the 
parents  of  the  girl  to  make  the  demand  in  dtie  form,  and  offer  a  valu- 
able present  called  sinupan  (mouth  opener),  which  generally  consists 
of  some  home-manufactured  stuff.  If  the  present  is  accepted  and  the 
proposal  is  agreed  to,  negotiations  are  entered  into  about  the  payment 
of  the  dowry  [tomodrok  meheret).  On  the  day  appointed  for  the  mar- 
riage the  parents  of  the  bridegroom  pay  a  visit  to  the  parents  of  the 
bride  and  deliver  the  articles  which  are  accepted  as  the  equivalent  of 
the  dowry;  but  generally  supplemental  presents  are  demanded,  which 
are  rarely  refused.  On  the  day  of  the  wedding  the  relations  of  both 
parties  unite  in  a  feast,  and  the  wallian,  who  is  invited  to  be  present, 
consecrates  the  union  by  requiring  the  two  young  people  to  sit  down 
on  a  mat,  side  by  side,  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  invited  guests  ;  and 
putting  a  small  quantity  of  betel  into  the  hand  of  each,  they  exchange 
it,  and  chew  it  in  the  most  solemn  manner.  After  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  have  spit  out  the  reddish  juice,  the  wallian  declares  the 
couple  legally  married,  adding  his  felicitations  by  saying :  "  I  wish  you 
many  children,  much  rice  and  many  years  to  eat  it  together."  The 
two  families  honour  the  festal  board  together  for  several  days,  and  the 
guests  are  regaled  with  the  best  provisions  the  country  affords.  The 
husband  remains  a  day  with  the  parents  of  his  Avife  ;  and  among  some 
tribes  the  married  pair  are  shut  up  in  a  dark  room  for  three  days  and 
three  nights,  where  they  are  waited  on,  and  are  plentifully  supplied 
with  all  that  can  make  them  comfortable.  After  all  the  formalities 
have  been  complied  with  the  newly  married  couple  are  conducted  to 
their  home  which  has  been  provided  and  furnished  for  them  at  the 
expense  of  the  parents  of  the  bridegroom.  They  are  accompanied  by 
the  parents  pf  the  bride  who  are  entitled  to  as  many  presents  as  they 
may  have  crossed  watercourses  on  the  way ;  and  on  entering  the  house 
another  present  is  exacted  before  they  can  be  induced  to  partake  of  the 
repast  prepared  for  the  occasion.  Among  the  lower  classes  the  mar- 
riage ceremonies  are  less  complicated.  As  soon  as  the  nuptial  bene- 
diction has  been  given,  the  young  couple  are  considered  legally  married, 
and  they  are  to  aU  intents  and  purposes  husband  and  wife.  They  have 
frequently  several  children  before  the  dowry  is  paid ;  but  as  long  as 
the  debt  is  not  discharged,  the  parents  of  the  wife  have  full  control 
over  their  daughter,  and  may  take  her  and  her  children  away  from  her 
husband,  and  retain  them  until  the  whole  stipulated  amount  has  been 
discharged. 

When  a  woman  is  about  giving  birth  to  a  child  the  mouth  of  all 
the  domestic  animals  is  tied  up  with  cords ;  every  opening  and  chink 
of  the  house  is  tightly  closed ;  all  the  doors  are  shut,  and  even  the 
mother  and  relations  that  are  present  keep  their  lips  in  close  proximity 
that  the  soul  of  the  infant  may  not  escape,  and  enter  by  any  of  these 
openings  into  the  body  of  one  of  the  domestic  animals.  After  the 
child  is  born  it  is  required  by  custom  that  the  umbilical  cord  should 
be  suspended  from  the  rafters  of  the  house.  If  the  first-born  be  a  son 
the  mother  carries  the  infant  to  the  next  watercourse,  while  the  father, 
dressed  in  his  finest  garments,  completely  armed  and  provided  with 
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three  small  reeds,  awaits  the  return  of  his  wife.  He  then  proceeds  to 
the  river  to  bathe,  and  on  his  coming  out  of  the  water  his  neighbours, 
who  are  in  waiting,  flagellate  him  with  the  reeds  they  hold  in  their 
hands,  and  they  continue  to  strike  him  until  he  reaches  his  dwelling. 
On  his  arrival  at  the  house  he  seizes  his  bow  and  shoots  his  three  reed 
arrows  over  the  roof  of  his  hut  pronouncing  these  words :  "  I  wish 
much  happiness  to  my  son,  may  he  grow  up  to  be  a  valiant  man."  If 
the  first-bom  is  a  girl  the  mother  goes  alone  to  the  river  without 
carrying  the  child,  accompanied  only  by  her  relations  ;  but  the  father 
takes  no  part  in  the  ceremony  which  terminates  with  a  feast  presided 
over  by  the  wallian.  In  other  districts  the  mother,  accompanied  by 
the  midwife,  carries  the  child  to  the  open  ground  floor  of  the  hut ; 
where  a  wallian,  being  ready  to  kill  a  hog,  brings  the  infant's  foot  in 
contact  with  the  animal,  while  he  washes  its  head  with  water,  and 
touches  it  three  times  in  succession  with  a  fowl  and  the  branch  of  a 
tree  called  tawaan.  Having  slaughtered  the  hog  he  quickly  cuts  it 
open  and  tears  out  the  heart  which,  while  stiU  bleeding,  he  brings  in 
contact  with  the  hand  of  the  child,  and  then,  after  a  careful  inspection 
of  the  vital  organ,  he  declares  that  it  presents  nothing  unfavourable 
as  regards  the  future  destiny  of  the  young  nursling.  The  ceremony 
is  concluded  by  serving  up  the  cooked  pork  in  a  festal  entertainment, 
of  which  all  present  are  invited  to  partake.  The  wallian  puts  some 
rice,  which  is  presented  to  him  in  a  dish,  into  the  mouth  of  both  the 
mother  and  child,  and  after  having  offered  his  congratulations  he 
departs. 

The  ceremonies  observed  by  the  Minahasses  in  the  burial  of  the 
dead,  differ  in  various  localities,  "When  the  chief  of  a  district  dies, 
the  body,  being  enveloped  in  a  costly  blanket,  is  placed  upon  a  chair 
with  the  legs  bent  upwards  and  the  arms  crossed,  and  in  this  position 
it  is  tied  up  with  bandages.  The  wife  of  the  deceased  informs  the 
relations  and  the  neighbouring  chiefs  of  the  death  of  her  husband, 
and  invites  them  to  assemble  next  day  in  the  mortuary  dwelling. 
After  their  arrival  the  friends  encircle  the  corpse  from  head  to  foot 
with  silk  bands  called  patollaa ;  coral  strings  are  hung  round  the 
neck ;  the  head  is  entwined  with  a  piece  of  stuff ;  while  the  crown  of 
the  head  is  ornamented  in  various  ways,  and  is  covered  with  a  head 
dress  of  silar  leaves.  In  the  meantime  musical  instruments  play  some 
boisterous  airs  around  the  house,  and  the  firing  off  of  a  small  gun 
serves  as  signal  to  the  assembled  crowd  who  abandon  themselves  to 
the  most  dismal  shrieks  and  the  most  discordant  cries.  The  widow 
then  embraces  the  corpse  and  maintains  this  attitude  until  she  is  torn 
away  by  her  female  friends  who  conduct  her  to  the  adjoining  room, 
where  she  remains  until  after  the  interment.  The  body,  being  placed 
on  a  litter,  is  carried  by  the  relatives  in  processional  order  around  the 
village  followed  by  the  children  of  the  deceased,  who  cry  out  in  a  loud 
voice  :  "  Now  our  father  is  dead,  where  shall  we  find  a  father  as  kind 
as  he  ? "  The  women,  who  remain  with  the  disconsolate  widow,  are 
constantly  repeating  to  her  these  words :  "  0  widow !  your  spirit 
should  not  follow  that  of  your  husband,  who  is  about  leaving  this 
world."    Arrived  at  the  place  of  burial  the  body  is  stripped  of  its 
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accessory  ornaments  with  the  exception  of  the  cloth  tied  round  the 
head,  and  a  handkerchief  which  is  put  in  the  right  hand.  The  corpse 
is  deposited  in  a  crouching  posture  in  a  square  earthenware  coffin  with 
a  piece  of  calico  stretched  over  the  mouth  which  is  tightly  closed 
with  a  lid,  to  which  little  flags  are  attached  as  ornamental  appendages. 
Bottles,  plates,  poniards  and  some  furniture  are  placed  on  the  top  of 
the  coffin  and  the  grave  is  then  filled  up  with  earth.  The  funeral 
escort  returns  to  the  house,  where  they  are  received  by  dancing 
women.  Five  days  after  the  burial  the  fosso  romomah  or  funeral 
festival  is  celebrated,  to  which  all  the  notables  of  the  village  are 
invited.  On  this  occasion  several  hogs  are  killed,  of  which  the  lard 
is  distributed  among  the  chiefs,  while  the  wallians  give  expression  to 
their  good  wishes  for  the  happiness  of  the  widow  and  her  relations. 
At  the  close  of  the  feast  the  widow  accompanied  by  several  women, 
goes  to  the  river  and  throws  some  betel  into  the  stream,  saying  :  "  My 
husband  has  departed,  I  am  left  alone."  She  then  steps  into  the 
water  dressed  up  in  the  clothes  she  wore  at  the  time  of  the  burial. 
After  she  has  completed  her  ablutions  she  changes  her  dress,  takes  a 
little  betel  which  she  shares  with  her  companions,  and  then  returns 
to  the  house.  Here  the  women  give  her  a  small  piece  of  wood  which 
she  throws  into  the  fire,  and  warming  her  hands  at  the  flame  she  cries 
out :  "  Now  I  am  warm ! "  which  signifies  that  she  has  a  right  to 
contract  a  new  engagement.  As  a  sign  of  mourning,  which  lasts  for 
a  year,  a  widow  or  a  widower  wears  for  the  first  ten  days  blue  dyed 
garments  which,  for  the  rest  of  the  time,  are  changed  into  black.  In 
some  localities  the  body  of  a  deceased  person  is  placed  in  a  large 
excavation  made  of  stone  or  hardened  clay  to  protect  it  against  the 
attack  of  termites,  with  its  face  turned  towards  the  east,  and  the 
grave  is  closed  with  a  stone  covering,  which  is  carefully  luted  with 
clay.  Next  morning  the  nearest  relations  visit  the  spot  and  dig  a 
small  hole  in  the  side  of  the  grave  to  facilitate  the  escape  of  the 
ghostly  self  of  the  dead ;  and  they  introduce  into  the  opening 
clothing,  food,  weapons  and  such  articles  as  may  be  useful  to  the 
deceased  in  another  world.  These  pious  ofierings  are  repeated  daily 
for  several  weeks,  after  which  the  opening  is  permanently  closed  to 
prevent  all  outside  intrusion.  Common  people  are  also  buried  in 
coffins,  but  the  funeral  ceremonies  are  much  more  simple.  TJnhulled 
rice  is  strevm  over  the  body,  and  the  relations  are  invited  to  take  part 
in  the  noisy  wake  which  takes  place  in  the  presence  of  the  corpse. 
In  ancient  time,  at  the  death  of  a  chief,  two  slaves  were  sacrificed,  if 
other  victims  could  not  be  procured,  and  the  tomb  was  decorated  with 
the  two  heads  that  the  deceased  might  not  be  under  the  necessity  of 
leaving  this  world  alone,  and  that  their  relatives  might  have  the 
assurance  that  he  was  accompanied  by  his  victims. 

The  government  of  the  Minahasses  was  originally  patriarchal ;  the 
oldest  man  of  the  community  controlled  all  matters  of  public  interest 
by  the  persuasive  force  of  his  wisdom  and  experience,  for  he  could 
not  resort  to  violent  measures  with  the  object  of  commanding 
obedience  to  his  orders  which  were,  however,  promptly  complied 
with.     They  are  now  governed  by  a  council  of  elders  who  select  a 
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chief  called  hapula  halah,  whose  duty  it  is  to  carry  into  execution  the 
resolutions  taken  by  the  council ;  and  he  appoints  the  kohams  or 
sub-chiefs  who  preside  over  the  villages.  All  executive  oflGicers  have 
to  be  confirmed  by  the  Dutch  government  before  their  authority  is 
recognised.  The  chiefs  of  the  Menado  province  are  now  united  into 
a  confederation,  and  they  have  been  invested  by  the  supreme  govern- 
ment with  the  dignity  of  district  chiefs  under  various  titles.  They 
can  adjust  unimportant  disputes  and  quarrels,  but  in  inflicting  corporal 
punishment  they  cannot  exceed  six  blows  with  the  stick.  All  affairs 
of  moment  are  decided  by  a  council  presided  over  by  a  Dutch  officer. 
The  right  of  inheritance  is  regulated  by  specific  laws.  The  husband 
remains  the  sole  owner  of  aU  the  property  at  the  death  of  his  wife  ; 
but  if  he  marries  the  second  time,  he  must  divide  one  third  of  his 
possessions  among  his  children.  At  the  death  of  a  father  of  a  family 
the  children  are  entitled  to  two-thirds,  and  the  surviving  widow  to 
one-third  of  the  inheritance,  and  if  there  are  ho  children,  two-thirds 
of  the  property  go  to  the  nearest  relations. 

In  the  trial  of  contested  cases,  in  which  the  Dutch  government  has 
a  direct  or  indirect  interest,  the  parties  are  required  to  take  an  oath 
in  the  presence  of  three  or  four  medicine-men  who  place  a  loaded  gun 
in  a  south  direction,  and  stick  into  the  ground  a  bayonet  and  sabre 
obliquely  crossing  each  other.  The  staff  of  state  being  passed  from  hand 
to  hand,  is  finally  delivered  to  him  who  is  called  on  to  take  the  oath, 
who  then  makes  his  statement  which  he  confirms  by  saying,  that 
if  he  has  not  told  the  truth  he  is  willing  to  die  by  being  killed  with 
the  arms  placed  before  him. 

The  Minahasses  were  formerly  much  involved  in  war,  and  even 
at  the  present  day  they  are  generally  armed  for  defence.  Their 
weapons  are  javelins  of  different  kinds,  three  kinds  of  sabres,  a  knife, 
a  shield  of  copper  or  wood  ornamented  with  shells,  and  a  cuirass  of 
bufialo  hide  or  of  braided  bark  fibre.  Formerly  they  were  head 
hunters,  and  before  starting  out  on  a  campaign  they  secured  a  certain 
number  of  heads  which  they  cooked  and  drank  the  broth  to  render 
themselves  invincible. 

The  modern  religious  notions  of  the  Minahasses  have  undoubtedly 
been  developed  through  foreign,  probably  Buddhistic  or  Mohamedan 
influences.  Their  primitive  belief  was  founded  on  hero-worship,  and 
they  have  deified  an  ancestral  chief  called  Epong,  who  dwells  in  some 
unknown  regions ;  and  it  is  thought  that  the  souls  of  the  dead  take 
their  flight  to  his  place  of  abode,  where  they  act  in  the  capacity 
of  servants  or  assistants.  They  now  affirm  that  all  things  proceed 
from  and  return  to  Epong  in  perpetual  rotation ;  that  all  that  has 
been  will  be  again,  and  that  all  persons  that  once  lived,  wiU  live 
again.  They  look  upon  this  world  as  a  place  of  misery  and  woe ;  and 
on  this  account  they  do  not  consider  it  a  crime  but  rather  an  act 
of  kindness  to  kill  a  friend,  a  son  or  a  father ;  and  to  be  sacrificed 
to  the  manes  of  a  chief  is  highly  honourable  and  meritorious.  They 
are  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  no  one  can  do  good  or  evil  of 
his  own  accord ;  but  that  fatal  necessity  requires  him  to  do  what 
he  does.     They  IjeKeve  in  metempsychosis ;  and  though  they  imagine 
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that  the  soul  of  man  passes  into  the  body  of  some  animal,  especially 
into  that  of  the  hog,  yet  they  do  not  refuse  to  eat  their  flesh.  ^  They 
suppose  that  certain  trees,  rivers  and  some  species  of  birds  exercise 
some  influence  over  human  action. 

The  Minahasses  have  much  confidence  in  their  medicine-men  or 
magicians,  who  exercise  much  influence  among  them.  The  wallians, 
who  may  be  either  of  the  male  or  female  sex,  are  consulted  in  time 
of  sickness,  and  they  also  preside  over  festivals  and  are  present  at 
marriages  and  funerals.  Another  class  of  magicians  are  the  tenasehs, 
who  perform  certain  ceremonies  relating  to  agriculture. 

The  Minahasses  are  excessively  credulous  and  superstitious ;  all 
their  acts  and  enterprises  are  controlled  by  the  scream  of  the  screech 
owl  which  they  call  hakeker.  When  meeting  a  snake  on  their  way 
on  starting  out  for  a  long  journey,  they  are  certain  to  return  home. 
If  they  find  a  snake  stretched  over  a  piece  of  ground,  which  they  are 
about  clearing,  they  abandon  the  piece  of  land  selected  and  choose 
another.  They  never  empty  the  bowl  in  which  the  rice  is  served 
entirely,  if  they  are  certain  that  it  will  not  again  be  filled.  If  any 
one  happens  to  sneeze  at  the  time  they  are  about  separating  from 
a  company  of  friends,  they  will  turn  round  and  sit  down  for  a  little 
while  before  they  take  another  start. 

Authorities. 

Coup  d'oeil  g6n&al  sur  les  possessions  N^^rlandaises  dans  I'lnde  Archi- 
pelagique.     Par  C.  J.  Temminck.     1849. 

Die  Inseln  des  Indischen  und  Stillea  Meeres,  bearbeited.  Von  W.  F. 
Zimmermann.     1863. 

Die  Battalander  auf  Sumatra.     Von  Franz  Junghuhn.     1847. 


TANNESE  AND  VATEANS. 

The  Archipelago  of  New  Hebrides  was  in  part  discovered  by  the 
Spanish  navigator  Fernandez  de  Quiros  in  1606;  but  some  of  the 
islands  were  visited,  for  the  first  time,  at  a  much  later  period  by 
Bougainville  and  by  Cook.  The  Archipelago  is  situated  north-east 
of  New  Caledonia,  and  south-east  of  Solomon's  Islands  between  14° 
29'  and  20°  4'  S.  latitude,  and  between  116°  41'  and  170°  21'  E.  longi- 
tude from  Greenwich.  The  most  southern  group  is  detached  from  the 
rest  of  the  chain  and  comprises  five  islands  which,  with  the  exception 
of  Inner,  are  quite  elevated  and  are  not  surrounded  by  coral  reefs. 
Tanna,  which  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  islands  of  the  group,  is  distin- 
guished for  its  active  volcano ;  and  its  mud  showers  contribute  much 
to  impart  extraordinary  luxuriance  to  the  existing  vegetation.  The 
surface  soil  is  argillaceous,  with  here  and  there  blocks  of  chalk  and 


1  They  do  not  like,  however,  to  eat  hogs'  flesh  in  a  locality  where  a  man  has 
just  died. 
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Tripoli  stone  cropping  out.  Hot  springs  are  frequently  met  with ;  sul- 
phur exists  in  abundance,  and  there  are  several  indications  that  the  island 
is  rich  in  copper.  Sandwich  or  Vate  Island,  which  was  discovered  by 
Cook,  is  seventy  miles  in  circumference  and  presents  a  fertile  soil  and  a 
vegetation  marked  by  tropical  luxuriance.  A  splendid  harbour  formed 
by  a  deep  bight  in  the  land,  with  an  island  lying  across  the  entrance, 
has  received  the  name  of  Havannah.  Ambrym  contains  an  active 
volcano  which  emits  columns  of  white  smoke.  Eramanga  is  elevated 
and  rocky  and  has  no  harbour ;  and  safe  anchorage  is  only  found  in 
Cook's  Bay  in  the  east,  and  in  Dillon's  Bay  in  the  west.  Anatom  or 
Aneiteum,  the  most  southern  island,  is  subject  to  earthquakes.  It  is 
about  thirty  miles  in  circumference  and  presents  a  picturesque  appear- 
ance. It  rises  to  a  considerable  elevation  iii  the  centre  and  is,  in 
part,  thickly  wooded.  MollicoUo,  the  second  largest  island,  is  fifty 
miles  long  from  north-west  to  south-east.  The  harbour,  called  Port 
Sandwich,  is  situated  in  16°  25'  20"  S.  latitude  and  in  167°  57'  23" 
E.  longitude,  and  has  a  depth  of  water  of  from  twenty-four  to  forty 
fathoms.  The  southern  coast  is  luxuriantly  clothed  with  forests  from 
the  sea-shore  to  the  very  summits  of  the  hiUs.  To  the  north-west  of 
South- West  Cape  the  country  is  less  woody,  but  more  diversified  by 
grassy  plains,  which  are  partly  cultivated.  Espiritu  Sancto,  which  is 
the  largest  of  all  the  islands,  occupies  the  most  western  position.  The 
land,  especially  to  the  west  is  very  high  and  mountainous,  and  in 
many  places  the  hiUs  rise  directly  from  the  sea.  Except  the  cliffs 
and  beaches  every  part  is  covered  with  forests,  or  is  laid  out  in  planta- 
tions. It  is  bordered  by  the  bays  of  St.  Philip  and  St.  Jago.  The 
other  islands  of  less  importance,  are  St.  Bartholomew,  Streethill,  Shep- 
herd, Whitesuntide,  Aurora  or  Maewo  and  the  Isle  of  Lepers  or  Opa. 
The  only  wild  quadrupeds  found  on  these  islands  are  rats  which  are 
very  numerous ;  and  as  they  are  very  destructive  to  sugar-cane  they 
are  caught  in  pitfalls  about  four  feet  deep  and  five  or  six  feet  in 
diameter.  On  most  of  the  islands  the  aspect  of  the  country  is  most 
picturesque  and  most  beautiful ;  the  tropical  vegetation  is  most  luxu- 
riant. Even  the  shrubs  are  loaded  with  magnificent  flower  clusters  of 
bright  scarlet,  glossy  yellow,  and  soft  spotless  white. 

The  people  of  the  various  islands  of  the  Archipelago  are  genuine 
Papuo-Melanesians,  though  on  some  of  the  islands  they  are  slightly 
intermixed  with  Oceanian  blood.  As  each  island  is  independent  of 
all  the  others,  and  as  formerly  very  little  intercourse  existed  between 
them,  for  the  distance  that  separates  many  of  them,  is  not  within  the 
range  of  their  small  canoes,  the  languages  which  they  speak  materially 
di£fer  from  each  other,  though  it  cannot  be  doubted  that,  they  are  all 
of  Papuan  origin. 

The  physical  character  of  the  Tannese,  is  almost  typical  of  the  people 
of  the  whole  group.  They  are  of  medium  stature,  though  many  are 
under,  and  a  few  are  above,  that  size.  They  are  rather  slender,  but 
are  nevertheless  sufficiently  stout,  muscular  and  athletic ;  and  at  the 
same  time  they  are  active  and  nimble  in  their  movements.  They  have 
a  glossy,  black  complexion,  and  their  skin  is  covered  with  fine  down. 
.  Their  hair,  which  is  of  a  black  or  brown  colour,  is  long  and  crisp. 
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Their  features  are  mostly  good,  and  many  of  them  have  agreeable 
countenances.  Their  eyes  are  chocolate-brown,  and  their  nose  is  some- 
what flattish.  The  Vateans  are  of  good  stature,  and  have  more  or  less 
regular  features.  Their  complexion  is  almost  uniformly  black  ;  their 
hair  is  thick,  long  and  frizzly,  and  their  beard  is  of  moderate  growth. 
They  have  a  high  receding  and  over-arching  forehead ;  a  straight,  thick, 
plump  nose ;  a  moderately  large  mouth  and  thick  Ups.  The  Molli- 
collos  are  of  diminutive  size,  and  though  well-proportioned  they  have 
an  ugly,  monkeyish  appearance.  Their  complexion  is  nearly  black ; 
their  hair  is  black  or  brown,  short  and  curly ;  their  beard  is  crisp  and 
bushy;  their  head  is  long,  and  their  face  is  rather  flat.  The  Era- 
mangos  are  of  medium  stature  and  well-shaped,  with  a  dark  complexion 
and  tolerably  good  features.  The  young  girls  on  most  of  the  islands, 
have  an  agreeable  exterior,  and  their  countenance  is  generally  lighted 
up  by  a  pleasant  smile.  They  are  of  slender  form,  have  delicate  arms, 
round  full  breasts,  and  curled  hair.  But  their  youthful  charms  soon 
fade  away,  and  they  become  prematurely  old  and  ugly. 

The  moral  character  of  the  Tannese  presents  some  favourable  traits. 
They  are  weU-disposed  and  are,  in  the  highest  degree,  hospitable  towards 
strangers,  although  jealous  and  distrustful  towards  those  who  excite 
their  suspicion.  They  are  strictly  honest,  are  of  a  lively  and  brisk 
temper^  and  on  occasions  they  are  not  altogether  wanting  in  a  spirit  of 
levity.  They  are  kind  in  their  intercourse,  and  they  never  refuse  to 
render  a  service  within  the  range  of  possibility.  The  Vateans  are 
charged  with  the  crime  of  infanticide  after  the  family  has  been  blessed 
with  two  children ;  and  it  is  a  common  practice  among  them  to  confer 
the  highest  honour  upon  an  aged  chief  by  burying  him  alive. 

The  family  dwellings  among  the  Tannese  are  simple,  longitudinal 
huts  with  a  slanting  roof,  and  the  open  end,  which  answers  the 
purpose .  of  a  door,  can  be  closed  at  pleasure  by  means  of  a  mat 
curtain.  Fresh  cocoa-nuts  are  suspended  by  strings  for  drying  fron^ 
four  stout  cocoa-nut  stems  planted  in  the  ground  near  the  large  huts, 
where  they  form  a  space  about  three  feet  square.  The  huts  are 
scattered  among  the  trees  in  every  direction,  for  the  villages  are  not 
built  up  with  any  regularity.  Baskets  to  coUeot  food-materials ; 
calabashes  to  serve  as  water- vessels,  and  earthenware  pots  are  their 
only  articles  of  furniture.  The  houses  of  the  Vateans  are  also  collected 
in  villages,  but  are  very  irregularly  built  up.  They  are  of  oblong 
form,  are  quite  capacious,  but  being  open  at  the  front  gable  end,  they 
have  only  three  side  walls.  The  roof  which  is  composed  of  a  frame 
of  rafters,  is  slightly  curved.  The  common  town  house  (gamal)  is 
sometimes  a  hundred  feet  long  and  twenty-eight  feet  wide,  but  does 
not  differ  in  construction  from  the  ordinary  huts.  In  the  interior  the 
rafters  are  completely  covered  with  bundles  of  vertebrae,  joints  and 
tails  of  pigs,  merry  thoughts  of  fowls  and  other  bones  of  birds  and 
fishes  intermixed  with  lobster  shells  and  shark  fins,  objects  which 
are  considered  highly  ornamental.  The  interior  is  divided  by  small 
log  partitions  which  serve  as  sleeping-places  for  the  boys.  On 
MoUiooUo  and  Eramango  Islands  the  huts,  which  are  constructed  in 
a  similar  manner,  are  covered  with  thatch  of  palm  leaves.    "While  only 
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a  few  of  the  houses  are  surrounded  by  an  enclosure  of  boards,  all  the 
yam  and  taro  plantations  are  fenced  round  with  reed.  On  Aurora 
Island  the  huts  have  no  upright  walls,  but  are  simply  oblong  tent- 
like structures  composed  of  a  deeplyjgabled  roof  set  up  on  the  ground. 
A  small,  square  door  in  the  front  end,  two  feet  high,  leads  into  the 
interior  ;  the  floor  being  covered  with  rough  mats. 

The  costume,  if  costume  it  can  be  called,  is  nearly  the  same  among 
all  the  islanders.  The  men  are  almost  entirely  naked,  for  a  simple 
belt  of  plaited  cord,  or  a  piece  of  matting  constitutes  their  only  article 
of  dress  which  is  sometimes  neatly  worked  in  diamond  patterns  of 
red,  white  and  black  colours,  with  a  kind  of  bag  or  apron  attached 
in  front.  The  waistband  of  the  women  is  somewhat  broader  than 
that  of  the  men,  and  it  has  a  bundle  of  plantain  fibre  fastened 
to  it  in  front.  Sometimes  they  wrap  a  petticoat  of  matting  round 
their  loins,  which  falls  down  as  low  as  the  knees  ;  or  in  place  of  this 
a  large  square  apron  of  matting  with  a  tail-piece  terminating  in  a 
loose  fringe,  is  suspended  from  the  belt,  reaching  down  to  the  calf 
of  the  legs.  On  Aurora  Island  the  men  attach  a  plantain  leaf  to  a 
string  in  front,  but  the  women  are  entirely  naked.  ^  Among  the 
Vateans  a  limited  number  of  men  and  women  have  their  breasts  and 
arms  marked  with  raised  figures  produced  by  a  method  of  scarification. 
Some  of  them  have  the  cartilage  of  their  nose  perforated,  and  the 
hole  is  fiUed  up  by  inserting  a  circular  stone.  Eows  of  white  and 
black  shell  rings,  being  artistically  strung  together  so  as  to  overlie 
each  other  in  the  form  of  chain  armour,  are  made  into  armlets  and 
anklets.  Leglets  of  green  leaves  encircle  their  legs  below  the  knee, 
and  their  ears  are  ornamented  with  a  number  of  tortoise-shell  rings. 
The  women  have  their  hair  closely  cut,  while  that  of  the  men  is  of 
moderate  length ;  and  in  a  few  cases  it  is  tinged  yellow  by  washing 
it  with  lime  water,  and  is  gathered  up  into  a  top-knot  with  a  hair-pin 
or  scratcher  stuck  into  it,  which  is  ornamented  with  a  bunch  of  cocks' 
feathers.  The  Tannese  insert  a  stick  or  a  white  cylindrical  stone 
in  the  perforation  of  the  septum  of  their  nose.  The  hair  is  gathered 
into  numerous  tufts  which  are  passed  through  slender  bark  tubes ;  and 
standing  out  stiffly  in  every  direction,  their  head  has  somewhat  the 
appearance  as  if  it  were  covered  with  porcupine  quUls.  Their  skin 
is  ornamented  with  figures  in  the  form  of  elevated  scar-marks.  In 
addition  to  this  artistic  ornamentation  they  frequently  paiut  their 
faces  black  with  soot  and  red  with  ochre.  They  hang  round  their 
neck  locks  of  human  hair  fastened  to  a  string,  which  are  mementoes 
of  deceased  friends.  The  ornamental  trinkets  of  the  men  are  brace- 
lets of  shell  or  cocoa-nuts  as  well  as  amulets  of  green  stone  from  New 
Zealand ;  while  the  women  must  content  themselves  with  necklaces 
of  tortoise-shell;  but  both  sexes  suspend  large  tortoise-shell  rings 
from  the  pierced  lobes  of  their  ears.  The  women  of  MoUicoUo  not 
only  wear  a  kind  of  petticoat,  but  they  throw  a  piece  of  drapery  over 
their  shoulders,  in  which  they  carry  their  children.     They  paint  their 

1  They  express  great  unwillmgnesa  to  wear  any  ooTering,  pleading  bashfulness, 
and  that  they  are  ashamed  at  being  made  so  conspicuous.  Coote's  Wanderings,  p,  130. 
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faces  and  shoulders  red  with  ochre,  suspend  from  their  ears  rings  of 
tortoise-shell,  and  encircle  their  arm  and  wrists  with  bracelets  and 
armlets  of  cord  studded  with  shells,  or  with  strings  of  hogs'  tusks 
and  shell  rings.  The  hole  of  the  perforated  septum  of  their  nose 
is  filled  up  with  an  angular,  white  stone  about  one  and  a  half  inches 
long. 

The  food  of  the  New  Hebrides  islanders  is  principally  derived  from 
the  vegetable  kingdom.  Their  chief  articles  of  subsistence  are  yams, 
plantains,  cocoa-nuts,  taro  and  bread-fruit.  Pork  is  the  only  ordinary 
meat  diet  at  their  command ;  but  fish  and  shell-fish  contribute  much 
for  their  support.  The  Tannese  as  well  as  the  Vateans  and  probably 
most  of  the  other  natives  are  cannibals  in  the  real  sense  of  that  wordj 
and  they  never  fail  to  feast  on  the  flesh  of  their  slain  enemies.  It 
is  even  said  that  the  Vateans  disinter  the  bodies  that  had  been  buried 
for  two  or  three  days ;  and  after  subjecting  them  to  the  cooking 
process,  serve  them  up  as  a  repast,  which  they  devour  with  a  voracious 
appetite.  The  principal  mode  of  preparing  their  dishes,  is  by  roasting 
and  baking,  for  the  form  of  their  pots  does  not  admit  of  boiling. 
Sea  water  is  taken  in  considerable  quantities ;  but  kawa — an  intoxi- 
cating drink  prepared  from  fermented  taro,  is  their  favourite  beverage. 

The  chief  occupation  of  the  Tannese,  Vateans  and  the  other 
islanders,  are  agriculture  and  fishing.  The  cultivation  of  the  soil, 
which  is  generally  very  fertile,  is  carried  on  everywhere  with  much 
judgment  and  with  great  success.  To  clear  the  ground  for  a  planta- 
tion the  Tannese  lop  ofi'  the  branches  of  the  largest  trees,  and  uproot 
the  small  shrubs  and  herbaceous  plants.  They  then  dig  down  to  the 
roots  of  the  trees,  and  throw  into  the  excavation  all  the  brushwood 
and  dried  herbs  which  are  set  on  fire,  and  by  this  means  the  largest 
trees,  which  could  not  be  cut  down,  are  kUled,  so  that  they  wUl  no 
longer  bear  leaves,  nor  shut  out  the  sunh'ght  from  the  field  put  in 
cultivation.  The  soil  is,  in  many  parts,  composed  of  a  rich  mould  or 
of  volcanic  ashes  intermixed  with  decayed  vegetable  matter.  The 
products  cultivated  are  yams,  taro-root  {Arwrti),  plantains  and  sugar- 
cane. The  cocoa-nut  and  bread-fruit  trees  grow  almost  spontaneously 
and  require  but  little  care.  The  country  not  only  produces  a  tuber- 
cular root  resembhng  potatoes,  but  also  wild  figs,  a  fruit  much  like 
a  nectarine,  and  another  fruit  not  unlike  the  orange.  They  rear 
numerous  hogs,  but  fowls  are  far  from  being  plentiful.  The  Tannese 
have  no  fishing  tackle ;  but  they  kill  fish  by  watching  them  along  the 
shore,  and  striking  them  with  their  darts  ;  and  as  they  are  very  expert 
in  the  use  of  this  weapon  they  hardly  ever  miss  their  aim. 

The  canoes  of  the  islanders  are  of  rude  construction  and  of  small 
capacity.  They  are  about  thirty  feet  long,  two  feet  broad  and  three 
feet  deep,  and  are  composed  of  stout  planks  sewn  together  with 
bandages.  A  thin  batten  covers  the  joints  on  the  outside  which  is 
chamfered  off  at  the  edges  and  the  bandages  are  passed  over  it.  They 
are  navigated  by  paddles  and  sails ;  but  some  of  the  larger  craft  only 
have  two  sails ;  while  all  are  provided  with  outriggers.  The  lateen 
sail  is  extended  to  a  yard  and  boom,  and  is  hoisted  to  a  short 
mast.     The  large  canoes  of  the  Vatean  chiefs  are  ornamented  with 
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curious  masks  and  are  adorned  on  both  sides  with  a  branch  of  red 
coral. 

The  Vateans  are  very  skilful  in  weaving  mats  in  diamond  patterns 
of  various  colours.  Some  of  their  spear-heads  are  so  elaborately  and 
artistically  carved  that  the  work  resembles  filagree  cut  in  wood  or 
bone.  Their  darts  are  sometimes  provided  with  several  prongs,  and 
are  inserted  into  sockets  ornamented  with  red  and  white  cord  prettily 
plaited  and  decorated  with  a  bunch  of  feathers.  The  hatchets  of  the 
Tannese  are  of  stone,  tapering  from  a  sharp  cutting  edge  to  a  blunt 
point  which  is  fixed  into  a  hole  at  the  upper  end  of  a  wooden  handle. 
They  also  manufacture  a  coarse  bark-cloth  for  belts,  and  weave  a  coarse 
kind  of  matting.  As  neither  the  Tannese  nor  the  Vateans,  have  a 
circulating  medium  of  exchange,  all  their  traffic  is  carried  on  by  barter. 

Some  of  the  dialects  of  the  islanders  are  rich  in  their  vocabulary 
and  euphonic  in  pronunciation ;  and  they  are  even  distinguished  for 
some  grammatical  peculiarities  which  are  found  in  but  few  other 
languages.  Thus  the  pronouns  have  not  only  distinct  specific  expres- 
sions for  the  dual  but  also  for  the  triad  form.  The  only  symbolism 
they  employ  to  communicate  their  ideas,  are  the  use  of  fire  signals  ; 
the  crouching  down  as  a  mark  of  respect,  and  the  uttering  of  unusual 
cries,  at  the  same  time  flinging  about  their  right  hand,  so  as  to  cause 
their  fingers  to  snap,  to  express  surprise.  On  MoUicoUo  they  present 
a  green  branch  as  a  sign  of  friendship,  and  sprinkle  water  with  the 
hand  over  the  head  of  the  visitor.  They  are  not  far  advanced,  how- 
ever, in  intellectual  knowledge  and  are  only 'able  to  count  with  the 
aid  of  their  fingers.  They  determine  the  hour  of  the  night  by  the 
position  of  certain  constellations,  to  which  they  have  given  particular 
names  ;  such  as  the  canoe  with  its  outrigger ;  the  man  with  his  bow 
drawn  taking  aim. ;  the  company  of  children  sitting  round  and  eating, 
and  others  no  less  fanciful. 

The  chief  amusement  of  the  Vateans,  is  dancing,  which  generally 
forms  the  nightly  entertainment  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year.  They 
simply  swing  their  body  hither  and  thither,  occasionally  lifting  the 
feet  from  the  ground  in  alternate  motion  without  changing  their 
place.  They  keep  correct  time  to  the  measure  of  the  song  which 
commences  with  two  or  three  whistles,  and  terminates  in  an  abrupt 
yell  accompanied  either  by  the  clapping  of  hands,  or  by  some  rude 
musical  instrument,  such  as  the  drum,  a  conch  trumpet  and  a  pan 
pipe  composed  of  seven  or  eight  reeds.  The  men  paint  their  faces 
red  with  ochre,  and  bind  shell  bracelets  round  their  arms ;  and  the 
women  bedaub  themselves  with  a  coat  of  black  while  engaged  in  these 
tame  and  little-animated  exercises. 

The  Tannese  and  Vatean  women  are  not  ill-treated  ;  but  they  are 
nevertheless  the  slaves  of  the  household.  They  are  not  even  permitted 
to  eat  in  company  with  the  men.  They  perform  much  of  the 
agricultural  labour  and  are,  at  times,  even  engaged  in  fishing.  They 
are  very  chaste  and  modest  in  their  demeanour,  and  never  barter  away 
their  charms  to  strangers  that  visit  their  shores.  Polygamy  is  univer- 
sally prevalent,  especially  among  the  richer  classes  and  the  chiefs. 
Vatean  mothers  bury  their  children  alive  whenever   their  number 
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exceeds  two  or  three,  with  the  object  of  being  relieved  of  the  trouble 
of  rearing  them.  Boys  are  subjected  to  the  operation  of  circumcision, 
which  is  probably  only  a  sanitary  measure  of  precaution  or  a  tribal 
mark. 

The  New  Hebrides  islanders  generally  dispose  of  their  dead  by 
burial.  The  Tannese  wrap  the  corpse  in  a  piece  of  native  cloth,  and 
paint  the  face  red  with  ochre,  and  thus  adorned  it  is  consigned  to  the 
recess  of  an  excavation  about  four  or  five  feet  deep.  On  Aurora  Island 
the  grave  is  protected  by  building  around  it  a  stone  enclosure  about  a 
foot  high ;  and  the  spot  is  embellished  by  planting  around  it  some  of 
the  most  beautiful  flowering  trees  and  shrubs.  '  The  surviving  relations 
manifest  their  grief  by  loud  wailings  and  dolesome  lamentations ;  and 
they  cut  off  their  hair  and  blacken  their  faces  as  a  sign  of  mourning. 
They  imagine  that  the  ghosts  of  the  dead  wander  about  in  the  bush. 
Every  fifth  moon  they  celebrate  a  funeral  festival,  on  which  occasion 
they  assemble  round  a  well-known  cave,  where,  at  sundown,  all  are 
invited  to  participate  in  the  feast,  for  which  a  great  quantity  of  pro- 
visions has  been  supplied.  After  the  conclusion  of  the  repast  one  of 
the  company  addresses  the  ghostly  phantoms  of  the  departed,  who  are 
supposed  to  take  shelter  within  the  shadow  of  the  cavern-home,  and 
begs  them  to  sing  a  song  that  all  present  may  have  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  their  melodious  voices.  The  musical  concert  then  commences, 
and  the  attentive  listeners  outside  are  delighted  to  hear  such  an  un- 
earthly harmony  of  sounds.  The  young  feel  so  much  animated  by 
the  life-giving  song,  which  constantly  increases  in  vivacity,  that  they 
commence  to  dance,  and  they  become  so  excited  that  the  performance 
finally  closes  with  the  most  licentious  orgies.^ 

On  Anotam  Island  the  wives  of  a  deceased  chief  are  strangled  to 
accompany  their  husband  to  the  unknown  land  ;  and  on  the  death  of 
a  favourite  child  the  mother's  aunt  or  grandmother  is  sacrificed  to 
serve  as  guide  and  companion  to  the  lonely  desolate  wanderer.  At 
the  death  of  a  renowned  chief  the  Vateans  frequently  immolate  one  or 
more  men  to  the  manes  of  the  departed  hero,  and  the  mourning  friends 
feast  on  the  flesh  of  the  victims.  The  aged  Vateans  remind  their 
children  of  their  filial  duty  which  enjoins  upon  them  to  relieve  their 
stricken  parents  of  the  burdens  of  this  earthly  existence  by  burying 
them  alive.  They  are  placed  in  a  sitting  posture  in  a  hole  dug  for  this 
purpose ;  a  live  pig  is  tied  with  a  cord  to  each  arm  of  the  voluntary 
victim ;  and  before  the  grave  is  closed,  the  cords  being  cut,  the  pigs 
are  liberated,  and  after  they  are  killed  and  duly  prepared  they  are 
served  up  at  a  funeral  feast  Although  the  flesh  of  the  sacrificial 
animals  is  consumed  by  the  mourning  friends,  it  is  nevertheless  sup- 
posed that  their  surviving  ghostly  self  accompanies  the  self-sacrificing 
devotee  of  this  cruel  superstition.  The  Vateans  believe  that  the  ghost 
of  the  departed  takes  its  flight  towards  the  west,  where  it  reaches  the 
borders  of  its  subterranean  home,  guarded  by  Salato,  who,  armed  with 


1  The  spirits  are  the  old  men  and  women  who  slip  in  unobserved  during  the  day, 
and  carry  on  the  hoax  upon  the  children  and  young  people,  who  readily  believe  that 
the  spirits  of  the  dead  really  assemble  that  night  in  the  cave,  and  patronise  the 
sports  of  the  living.    Turner's  Polynesia^  pi  428. 
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a  hatchet,  salutes  the  new-comer  by  inflicting  a  blow  on  his  head,  and 
sending  him  to  the  regions  below.  On  other  islands  they  believe  that 
the  ghosts  of  the  dead  -wander  away  to  the  west  side  of  their  island- 
abode,  -where  they  plunge  into  the  sea,  and  steer  their  course  westward 
until  they  arrive  at  the  land  of  souls  called  Umatmas  or  Lakimatote, 
where  the  disembodied  spirits  are  congregated,  and  here  they  satiate 
their  appetite  with  an  abundance  of  the  choicest  food  which  constitutes 
their  highest  degree  of  felicity. 

The  government  of  the  Tannese  and  Vateans  and  other  islanders 
partakes  somewhat  of  the  patriarchal  character.  The  chiefs,  who  are 
called  arikees,  only  exercise  a  restricted  local  influence,  and  are,  with 
some  exceptions,  but  nominal  rulers  j  but  they  are  nevertheless  much 
respected,  and  in  time  of  war  they  are  implicitly  obeyed.  Every 
vUlage  community,  containing  but  a  limited  number  of  inhabitants, 
acknowledges  one  or  two  of  the  most  respectable  men  as  the  control- 
ling authority  in  public  affairs.  Among  the  Vateans,  and  perhaps  on 
other  islands,  the  tabu  has  been  introduced,  which,  in  the  hands  of  a 
chief,  is  a  powerful  means  of  giving  to  a  prohibitory  act  not  only  legal 
but  almost  religious  sanction ;  and  death  is  generally  the  consequence 
if  its  stem  behests  are  in  any  mannei  violated.  The  skuUs  of  the 
victims  thus  sacrificed,  are  exposed  in  public  on  poles  as  a  warning  to 
all  evil  doers. 

The  natives  of  the  different  islands  frequently  wage  war  against  each 
other  upon  some  pretext,  such  as  the  practice  of  sorcery  to  bring  about 
the  death  of  some  of  their  distinguished  men ;  or  an  encroachment 
upon  their  boundary  lines.  Their  arms  are  spears  or  javelins,  bows 
and  arrows,  clubs  and  stones.  The  Tannese  place  most  dependence 
on  their  darts  or  javelins,  which  are  triple-pronged,  and  are  projected 
by  means  of  a  stiif  plaited  cord  or  becket  about  six  inches  long  with 
an  eye  at  one  end,  which  is  fixed  to  the  forefinger  of  the  right  hand, 
and  a  knot  at  the  other  end  that  is  hitched  round  the  javelin,  where 
it  is  nearly  at  an  equipoise,  while  it  is  held  between  the  thumb  and 
the  fingers  to  give  it  direction ;  the  velocity  being  communicated  by 
the  throwing  strap.  With  these  simple  weapons  they  are  very  expert, 
and  never  miss  a  bird  or  a  fish  at  a  distance  of  eight  or  ten  yards ;  but 
they  wiU  hurl  them,  although  with  less  accuracy,  sixty  or  seventy 
yards.  Their  arrows  of  reed,  of  which  some  only  are  barbed,  are 
pointed  with  very  hard  wood  ;  and  those  for  shooting  birds  are  three 
or  four-pronged.  The  kawa  or  stone  missile  is  an  oblong,  flat  piece  of 
coral  from  eight  inches  to  fourteen  inches  long,  and  from  one  inch  to 
one  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  which  they  throw  twenty  yards  with 
deadly  precision.  They  have  three  or  four  different  kinds  of  clubs 
which  are  from  three  to  five  feet  long.  The  Vateans  carry  the  same 
weapons  as  the  Tannese,  and  it  is  said  that  their  bone-tipped  arrows 
and  spears  are  poisoned.  Their  mode  of  warfare  is  rather  savage ;  they 
take  no  prisoners,  but  invariably  slaughter  their  captives  and  feast  on 
their  flesh.  When  they  are  inclined  to  make  peace  with  their  enemies 
they  immolate  one  or  more  of  their  own-  people,  and  send  to  their 
adversaries  as  token  of  friendship  the  dead  bodies  that  are  served  up 
at  a  common  repast.     The  arms  of  the  MoUicollos  are  the  same  as  the 
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rest  of  the  islanders.  Their  bows,  which  are  four  feet  long,  are  made 
of  a  stick  which,  being  split  down  in  the  middle,  is  bent  in  parabolic 
form.  Their  reed  arrows  are  armed  with  points  of  hard  wood  or  bone 
and  are  generally  poisoned. 

Neither  the  Tannese  nor  Vateans  have  a  distinct  idea  of  religion. 
They  have  neither  gods,  idols,  temples  nor  priests.  They  are,  however, 
of  a  credulous  and  superstitious  temperament,  and  they  pay  some 
reverence  to  particular  stones  which,  on  the  island  of  Anatom,  are 
called  natmasses,  and  to  whom  they  present  offerings,  for  they  are 
supposed  to  exercise  control  over  the  elements.  On  Marwo  they 
believe  in  the  existence  of  demon  agencies  called  Viwo,  and  they  seem 
to  be  represented  by  stones,  snakes  and  owls.  Some  of  these  stones 
are  considered  propitious  for  bringing  rain  or  sunshine,  and  for  pro- 
moting the  growth  of  bread-fruit,  yams  and  taro.  The  Tomates  are 
the  ghosts  of  the  dead,  to  whom  prayers  are  addressed  and  offerings 
of  food  made.  The  Tannese  regard  a  grove  of  banyan  trees  as  a  sacred 
spot.  The  dead  are  supposed  to  be  capable  of  doing  mischief;  of 
bringing  calamities  and  inflicting  hardships  upon  the  living ;  and  to 
propitiate  their  favour  and  counteract  their  evil-minded  intention 
their  memory  is  kept  sacred ;  their  relics  are  preserved ;  their  aid 
is  invoked  on  every  occasion  to  grant  to  their  surviving  friends,  who 
honour  them  with  sincere  devotion,  health,  prosperity,  a  fruitful  season 
and  success  in  war.  They  are  asked  to  sharpen  the  sight  of  their 
eyes  that  they  may  see  the  dart  that  is  hurled  against  them ;  to 
render  their  ear  more  acute  to  the  perception  of  sounds,  so  as  to  hear 
the  footsteps  of  an  approaching  enemy.  The  spirit  of  an  aged  chief 
is  supposed  to  be  the  tutelary  genius  that  promotes  the  growth  of  the 
yam  and  the  fruit  trees.  The  first  fruits  of  the  season  are  offered 
to  it  by  being  suspended  from  the  branch  of  the  tree,  or  by  being 
deposited  on  a  platform.  The  chief  addresses  an  invocation  to  the 
ghostly  phantom  in  these  words:  "Compassionate  father!  here  is 
some  fruit  for  you,  eat  it,  be  kind  to  us  on  account  of  it."  The  people 
present  respond  in  a  universal  shout,  and  the  ceremony  is  concluded 
by  feasting  and  dancing.' 

The  islanders  observe  many  superstitious  practices.  No  article  of 
food  is  ever  accepted,  if  it  has  been  touched  with  the  bare  hands, 
as  this  profane  handling  might  communicate  to  it  a  potency  for  evil. 
For  the  same  reason  food  found  in  the  road  is  immediately  burnt, 
to  relieve  the  finder  of  the  evil  consequences  its  use  might  entail  upon 
him.  The  teeth  of  deceased  women  are  deposited  in  the  yam  planta- 
tion to  act  as  charm  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  plentiful  harvest. 
On  some  of  the  islands  the  umbilical  cord  of  a  new-bom  boy  is  cut  by 
the  medicine-man  on  a  certain  stone,  in  order  to  render  the  embryo- 
warrior  stone-hearted  in  battle.     The  belief  in  sorcery  is  universal 


1  MiBsionaries  of  the  Presbyterian  persuasion  have  for  many  years  made  an  effort 
to  convert  the  natives  of  Vate  Island  to  Christianity.  "  Their  work  here  is  indeed 
not  very  encouraging ;  there  are  but  thirty  or  forty  natives  around  them,  and  al- 
though they  had  been  here  eight  years  Mr.  Macdonald  told  me  that  they  had  never 
penetrated  more  than  three  or  four  miles  into  the  interior  of  the  island."  Coote's 
Wanderings,  p.  124. 
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and  they  imagine  that  if]  a  sudden  death  occurs  in  an  unaccountable 
manner  it  must  necessarily  have  heen  produced  through  the  malicious 
agency  of  the  sorcerer.  Among  the  Tannese  the  sorcerers  are  divided 
into  various  classes  according  to  the  branch  of  the  magic  art,  to  which 
they  devote  themselves.  There  are  conjurers  who  can  produce  and 
dispel  diseases  ;  others  who  can  bring  on  rain  or  cause  thunder  to  roar, 
or  flies  and  musquitoes  to  swarm  about  in  infinite  numbers.  The 
disease-makers  are  the  most  feared.  Their  charlatan  practice  consists 
in  burning  rubbish  or  refuse  food  which,  while  it  is  burning,  causes 
the  person  by  whom  it  was  voided,  to  fall  sick,  and  he  is  bound  to  die 
whenever  it  is  fully  consumed.  When  sickness  is  supposed  to  have 
originated  from  this  cause,  the  conch-trumpet  is  blown  for  hours, 
which  is  intended  as  an  indication  to  the  mischief-maker  to  cease 
destructive  operations,  for  presents  of  pigs,  fine  mats  and  other 
articles  of  value  are  about  to  be  sent  to  him  to  propitiate  his  favour. 
The  rain-maker  imposes  upon  his  credulous  dupes  by  pretending  that 
copious  showers  will  be  vouchsafed  to  the  thirsty  earth  by  pouring 
water  on  the  skeleton  of  the  dead  previously  exhumed. 
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New  Caledonia  or  Baldea,  called  Obao  in  the  native  language,  is  a 
large  island  situated  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  north  of  Norfolk  Island, 
between  20°  10'  and  22°  26'  S.  latitude,  and  between  164°  35'  and 
167°  3S'  K  longitude  from  the  meridian  of  Greenwich.  It  is  two 
hundred  and  thirty  miles  long  and  thirty-six  miles  wide,  with  an 
estimated  superficial  area  of  six  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighteen 
square  miles,  containing  a  native  population  of  about  forty-five 
thousand  souls  (1873)  who  are  divided  into  forty  different  tribes,  of 
which  the  Balades,  the  Kanaks,  the  Tuaroos,  the  Eekes,  the  Comens, 
the  Koneis,  the  Tengens,  the  Poebos,  the  Aramas,  the  Pooma,  the 
Bande  and  the  Moo^l6b6  are  best  known.  The  Isle  of  Pines  or  Kunie 
is  situated  near  the  south-east  point,  about  forty  miles  distant  from 
one  of  the  dependencies  of  the  main  island,  with  which  it  is  connected 
by  a  labyrinth  of  rooky  cliffs.  At  the  southern  extremity  is  the  small 
group  of  the  Loyalty  Islands  which  may  be  considered  as  forming  a 
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part  of  the  ArchipekgOi  The  three  principal  islands  are  known  as 
Mar^  or  Britannia,  Oueva  or  Halgau  and  Lifou  or  Chabrol.^ 

New  Caledonia  was  discovered  by  Cook  in  1774,  and  was  taken 
possession  of  in  1853  by  the  French  who  have  transformed  it  into  a 
penal  colony.  The  island  is  traversed  by  mountain  chains  which 
extend  in  an  oblique  direction  from  north  to  south  and  from  east  to 
west.  One  of  these  chains  borders  on  the  eastern  coast  throughout 
its  whole  length,  except  where  it  is  intersected  by  the  valleys  which 
allow  the  accumulated  waters  to  discharge  themselves  into  the  sea. 
The  central  and  parallel  chain,  connected  with  the  coast  mountains  by 
branch  ridges,  approaches  more  or  less  the  western  coast  throwing  out 
transverse  branches.  Towards  the  north  it  retreats  somewhat  in  an 
eastern  direction,  and  thus  gives  rise  to  the  vast  plain  of  Kooni, 
which  extends  to  the  base  of  the  eastern  mountains.  A  new  group  of 
mountains  arises  in  the  northern  extremity  of  the  plain.  The  highest 
elevation  of  this  mountain  system  varies  from  four  thousand  to  five 
thousand  feet.  Quartz,  micaschist,  slate,  some  masses  of  grey  granite, 
steatite,  serpentine,  amphibole,  crystalline  marble,  specular  iron,  nickel 
and  jade  furnish  the  characteristic  features  of  the  geological  formation. 
In  addition  to  nickel,  which  is  most  abundant,  a  copper  mine  is 
worked  which  yields  excellent  ore.  Gold-mining  has  been  carried  on 
on  the  east  coast ;  chrome  iron  and  cobalt  ore  are  met  with  in  various 
parts  of  the  nickel  country.  Antimony  and  traces  of  silver  have 
been  discovered,  and  the  iron  ores  seem  to  be  inexhaustible.  A  chain 
of  coral  reefs  extending  from  the  tropic  of  Capricorn  to  the  eighteenth 
degree  of  south  latitude,  renders  the  approach  of  the  southern  and 
western  coast  somewhat  dangerous.  The  mouth  of  the  numerous 
rivers  are  all  obstructed  by  sandbanks  and  are  navigable  only  for 
small  craft,  not  drawing  more  than  six  feet  water.  The  largest  rivers 
are  the  Yate,  the  Urai,  the  Kooni  and  the  Diaot ;  the  last  of  which 
washes  the  extensive  valley  of  that  name.  The  coast  is  cut  up  by  a 
number  of  creeks  and  bays,  which  present  excellent  anchorage  and 
safe  harbours ;  but  they  are  almost  all  of  diificult  access.  The  prin- 
cipal ports  are  that  of  Prance,  of  St.  Vincent,  of  Kanala,  of  Nakety 
and  Yengen.  There  are  but  few  lakes  on  the  island,  and  they  are  of 
insignificant  size ;  but  the  marshes  are  numerous. 

The  soil  in  the  northern  part  of  the  island  seems  to  be  covered 
with  sand  as  far  as  the  foot  of  the  mountains ;  but  in  scraping  off  the 
upper  crust  a  thick  layer  of  vegetable  mould  is  found  underneath, 
which  is  well  adapted  for  cultivation.  In  the  mountains  the  surface 
soil  is  very  stony  varied  by  large  tracts  of  land  partly  composed  of 
clay  mixed  with  a  reddish  sand,  which  has  the  appearance  of  being 
sufficiently  fertile  and  productive.  In  ascending  the  slopes  of  the 
mountains  grassy  plateaux  are  sometimes  met  with,  of  which  the 

1  Lifou,  the  largest  of  the  islands,  contains  ahout  SS  villages  with  a  population 
of  6713  souls,  of  whom  5753  have  been  converted  by  the  Protestant  missionaries, 
and  960  by  the  Catholics.  Since  the  introduction  of  Christianity  the  number  olE  the 
population  is  continually  decreasing,  notwithstanding  that  they  have  ceased  to  be 
cannibals,  and  no  longer  practise  intertribal  warfare.  Their  language  is  closely 
related  to  that  of  the  Obaos. 
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Virgin  sbil  has  a  depth  of  two  feet ;  while  two  hundred  steps  beyond 
it,  near  some  mountain  torrent,  it  is  argillaceous  at  six  inches  below 
the  surface.  The  valleys  and  plains  are  cut  up  by  a  number  of 
torrential  streams  which  may  be  utilised  for  irrigation.  The  minerals 
most  abundant  in  the  country  are  coal  and  iron ;  the  latter  exists  as 
oxide  and  in  specular  form. 

The  climate  is  sufficiently  salubrious,  notwithstanding  its  tropical 
character.  The  rainy  season  commences  with  the  first  of  January  and 
ends  in  April;  the  dry  season  fills  up  the  rest  of  the  year.  The 
ordinary  average  range  of  the  thermometer  varies  between  72°  and 
74°  P.  From  May  to  November  the  temperature  is  very  mild  and 
3,greeable  in  the  daytime,  and  quite  cool  at  night.  July  and  August 
are  the  coolest  months  in  the  year,  and  during  this  period  the  ther- 
mometer never  rises  above  79°  or  80°  F.,  and  never  descends  below 
57°  or  58°  F.  January  and  February  are  the  hottest  months,  marking 
a  temperature  as  high  as  97°  F.,  and  rarely  descending  below  77°. 
The  prevailing  -winds  blow  from  east-south-east;  but  even  in  the 
hottest  season  the  heat  is  moderated  by  a  refreshing  breeze. 

The  most  remarkable  vegetable  productions  of  New  Caledonia  are 
the  Morinda  citrifolia,  and  the  Eugenia  Malaecends,  both  of  which 
produce  fair  eatable  fruits ;  the  Hibiscus  tiliaceus,  of  which  the 
natives  chew  the  young  sprouts,  and  the  Pandanus  odoratissimus 
with  its  eatable  spathes.  The  most  important  timber  trees  are  the 
.columnar  pine  {Araucaria  cdlumnaris),  the  Melaleuca  leucodendron 
{niaouli)  with  its  odorous  leaves,  the  Calophyllum  inophyllum,  the 
Gasuarina  equisitiefolia  or  iron  wood,  the  Commersonia  echinata,  the 
Diacophyllum  verticillatum,  and  many  others  no  less  interesting. 

Some  of  the  most  useful  plants  that  grow  wild  in  the  forests  are 
the  ground-nut,  the  olive,  the  cotton  bush,  the  Philippine  hemp  and 
the  mialle  tree,  of  which  the  bark  is  used  for  making  mats  as  well  as 
hats.  Sandalwood  is  of  spontaneous  growth,  and  cocoa-nuts,  which 
are  cultivated,  thrive  well  in  the  northern  districts. 

No  wild  quadrupeds  are  found  in  the  forests,  and  the  only  mammi- 
ferous  animals  in  the  country  are  bats,  whose  flesh  is  very  much 
esteemed  by  the  natives.  The  pig,  the  dog,  cats  and  rats  have  been 
introduced.  The  most  common  birds  are  a  species  of  magpie,  a  large 
turtle-dove,  the  Caledonian  raven,  ducks,  teal  and  sultan  hens. 
Lizards,  geckos  and  the  tortoise  are  the  most  common  reptiles. 

Noumea,  the  French  capital  of  New  Caledonia  and  its  depen- 
dencies, is  built  along  the  sea  beach.  It  is  regularly  laid  out  in 
European  style  ;  its  streets  are  broad  and  straight,  but  shadeless ;  lined 
with  wooden  dwelling-houses  provided  with  verandahs.  Its  popula- 
tion is  estimated  at  from  4000  to  5000  souls  exclusive  of  the  prisoners 
and  the  military  force.  Its  public  buildings  are  the  government  house, 
a  museum,  the  bank,  a  Roman  Catholic  church  and  two  barracks  situ- 
ated in  the  outskirts.  Billiard  rooms  and  drinking  saloons  are  nume- 
rous, interspersed  among  insignificant  shops.  The  convicts  gathered 
here  number  several  thousand.  The  most  dangerous  criminals  are 
quartered  on  the  island  of  Nou  which  lies  within  the  harbour  and 
contains  capacious  prisons,  workshops  and  several  barracks.     Those 
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who  for  good  conduct  are  freed  from  penal  setvitude,  have  patches  of 
land  assigned  to  them,  where  they  form  smaU  colonial  settlements. 
Regular  mail-steamers  connect  Noumea  with  Sydney  in  Australia. 

The  Obaos  are  typical  Papuo-Melanesians.  They  are  of  medium 
stature,  weU-proportioned,  with  a  muscular,  athletic  frame  of  body, 
though  their  Umbs  are  somewhat  lean  and  slender.  Their  complexion 
is  a  sooty  black,  sometimes  shading  off  into  a  dark  dirty  yellow, 
or  a  chocolate  brown.  Their  hair  is  black,  thick,  frizzly  and  tufted, 
and  their  beard,  being  strong  and  curly,  is  often  tied  up  in  tufts. 
Their  head  is  transversely  flat,  narrow  and  elongated ;  and  their  fore- 
head is  high,  convex,  narrow  and  a  little  retreating.  They  have 
black  or  dark  brown,  fiery  eyes  which  are  rather  deep  seated ;  a  large, 
flattish  nose,  a  little  depressed  between  the  eyes ;  broad,  prominent 
cheek-bones;  projecting  jaws;  large  mouth;  thick  hps,  and  white 
well-ranged  teeth.  Their  sense  of  hearing  and  sight  is  very  acute ; 
they  are  active  and  nimble ;  are  excellent  climbers  and  most  skilful 
swimmers.  The  women  are  smaller  than  the  men;  they  are,  with 
few  exceptions,  very  ugly,  and  their  long,  pointed  breasts  render  them 
stiU  more  unsightly. 

The  moral  character  of  the  Obaos  has  been  much  changed  since 
they  have  come  in  close  contact  with  Europeans,  who  have  taken 
possession  of  their  country,  and  have  introduced  within  their  borders 
a  new  civilisation  which  they  do  neither  understand  nor  admire. 
When  first  visited  by  white  men  they  were  a  good-natured  race  of 
a  mild  and  friendly  disposition.  They  always  took  pleasure  in  ren- 
dering any  useful  service  to  their  guests,  and  they  exerted  themselves 
to  comply  with  their  wishes,  readily  giving  them  any  information  they 
might  have  desired.  They  were  courteous  in  their  general  intercourse, 
honest  in  their  social  relations ;  although  curiosity  frequently  impelled 
them  to  pilfer  small  trifles  from  their  visitors  without  attaching  any 
real  property-value  to  the  things  stolen.  But  many  of  their  favour- 
able traits  of  character  have  been  modified  or  entirely  changed  by  the 
change  of  circumstances,  and  the  dilferent  aspect  of  the  surrounding 
conditions.  They  are  no  longer  masters  in  their  own  country ;  and 
they  are  not  even  the  lords  of  the  soil  which  had  been  occupied  by 
their  ancestors  from  time  immemorial  If  those  who  have  intruded 
upon  their  domain,  and  have  forcibly  deprived  them,  by  virtue  of 
a  pretended  right  of  conquest,  of  what  was  once  their  own,  are  not 
their  open  enemies,  they  at  least  assume  the  quality  of  the  governing 
class,  and  interfere  with  their  freedom  of  action.  It  cannot  be  surpris- 
ing therefore,  that  when  the  necessity  arises  which,  according  to  their 
views,  calls  for  defensive  measures,  they,  as  the  weaker  party,  become 
cruel,  perfidious,  cunning  and  hypocritical,  and  well  practised  in 
dissimulation  to  conceal  their  real  designs.  Like  all  savages  they  are 
of  a  changeable  and  capricious  temper,  and  their  ignorance  rendering 
them  incapable  of  appreciating  a  civilisation  that  is  not  their  own, 
makes  them  vain  and  supercilious,  imagining  themselves,  like  all 
other  nations,  to  be  reaUy  a  superior  people.  They  are  far  more 
philosophical  than  at  first  glance  it  might  be  supposed,  when  they 
say  :  "  The  whites  have  their  customs,  and  their  arts  ;  we  have  ours." 
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They  are  happy  and  contented,  and  that  is  the  sole  object  of  the  life 
of  the  majority  of  mankind.  Their  wants  being  few,  and  nature 
being  bountiful,  they  are  improvident,  careless  and  indifferent  about 
the  future.  Vengeance  is  their  master  passion ;  time  cannot  efface 
the  remembrance  of  the  injury  they  have  received,  or  of  the  wrong 
under  which  they  have  suffered ;  and  they  will  watch  the  propitious 
moment,  even  if  it  should  take  a  whole  lifetime,  to  punish  and 
humiliate  an  open  enemy.  Jealousy  and  envy  are  no  less  powerful 
motives  to  render  them  wild  and  ferocious,  and  cause  them  to  commit 
the  most  abominable  excesses.  Menial  labour  is  considered  degrading, 
fit  only  to  be  performed  by  women,  and  a  state  of  indolence  is  their 
highest  condition  of  earthly  felicity.  They  are  very  intrusive,  and 
their  inquisitiveness  and  curiosity  know  no  bounds.  They  entertain 
much  affection  for  their  children,  and  allow  them  every  indulgence. 
The  sick  are  carefully  attended  to,  and  are  nursed  up  to  the  last 
moment.  They  are  brave,  bold  and  even  audacious  in  war,  and  they 
are  proud  of  being  called  great  warriors,  for  fighting  affords  them  the 
most  favourable  opportunity  for  exerting  to  the  utmost  their  mental 
and  [physical  qualities.  Their  stoic  endurance  is  most  remarkable; 
they  support  the  evils  and  privations  of  life  without  complaint ;  and 
neither  disease  nor  famine  disturbs  their  equanimity.  Their  intellect 
is  naturally  acute,  and  their  power  of  discernment  is  well-developed. 
They  manifest  a  gay,  lively  and  versatile  spirit,  and  are  very  talkative, 
although  somewhat  distrustful  in  the  presence  of  strangers.  Their 
memory  is  excellent ;  they  can  recall  to  their  mind,  without  the  least 
effort,  the  appearance  of  localities  which  they  have  visited,  and  of 
the  natural  objects  by  which  they  are  usually  surrounded. 

The  dwellings  of  the  Obaos  are  substantial  huts  of  circular  form 
about  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  diameter.  The  framework  of  stakes  or 
reed,  which  is  about  four  and  a  half  feet  high,  is  interwoven  with  palm 
leaves  or  rushes,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  lofty  conical  roof  thickly 
thatched  with  coarse,  long  grass  or  palm  or  fern  leaves,  and  often  ter- 
minates in  a  projecting  pole,  which  is  painted  red,  and  is  ornamented 
with  ovula  shells  or  human  skulls.  The  entrance  is  effected  through 
a  long  square  opening  at  the  side,  just  large  enough  to  enable  a  grown 
person  to  pass  in  a  low  and  stooping  posture.  The  interior  is  provided 
with  posts,  to  which  transverse  spars  are  fixed,  that  give  support  to 
a  kind  of  shelf  serving  the  purpose  of  storing  away  articles  of  the 
domestic  establishment.  The  floor,  which  is  sometimes  arranged  in 
the  form  of  a  stage,  is  strewn  with  dry  grass  or  rushes,  and  mats  are 
spread  out,  which  are  used  both  as  seats  and  beds.  The  fire  is  con- 
stantly burning  in  the  central  hearth,  over  which  the  earthenware 
cooking  vessels  are  placed  on  three  or  five  supports  of  clay  or  on 
pointed  sticks.  The  door,  which  is  closed  by  a  curtain,  is  the  only 
opening  for  the  admission  of  light  and  the  escape  of  smoke.  The 
cooking  operations  are  performed  out-doors,  and  for  this  purpose  five 
pyramidal  stones  are  fixed  into  the  ground  about  five  inches  high ; 
four  being  arranged  in  a  square  position,  with  one  in  the  centre,  which 
are  intended  as  support  for  the  round-bottomed  jars,  while  the  fire  is 
burning  beneath.     The  dwellings  of  the  chiefs  are  much  larger  than 
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the  ordinary  huts,  and  some  of  them  haye  even  an  upper  storey  which 
is  reached  by  means  of  a  ladder.  A  kind  of  alley  composed  of  planks, 
carved  in  fantastic  figures,  representing  the  human  form,  leads  to  the 
door  ;  and  a  white  streamer  is  fixed  to  the  flagstafi'  at  the  summit  of 
the  roof.  Some  of  the  most  ancient  chiefs  have  the  upper  extremity 
of  the  staff  ornamented  with  the  figure  of  a  bird,  which  is  a  mark  of 
aristocratic  distinction — a  privilege  that  cannot  be  usurped  by  any  one 
that  is  not  entitled  to  it  by  hereditary  right. 

The  Obaos,  if  they  are  not  entirely  naked,  have  but  a  scanty  ward- 
robe. The  women  tie  a  girdle  round  their  waist  trimmed  with  a  black 
fringe  of  plantain  fibre,  about  nine  inches  wide,  which  is  often  adorned 
with  pieces  of  pearl-oyster  shell.  A  kind  of  small  apron  is  generally 
fixed  to  the  posterior  part  of  the  fringed  girdle.  The  men  encircle 
their  waist  with  a  belt  about  one  inch  wide,  to  which  a  piece  of 
matting  or  a  few  leaves  are  fastened  in  front,  that  answer  the  same 
purpose  as  the  fringed  appendage.  In  cold  weather  they  sometimes 
throw  over  their  shoulders  a  piece  of  matting  woven  of  rushes.  If  a 
head-dress  is  worn,  it  consists  of  an  open,  rimless,  long,  cylindrical  hat 
woven  of  grass,  and  often  surmounted  by  a  plume.  They  sometimes 
bedaub  their  whole  body  with  lime,  which  gives  them  a  ghastly  appear- 
ance, and  for  the  sake  of  contrast  they  paint  themselves  black  as  a 
sign  of  mourning.  They  mark  their  face  with  alternate  black  and 
white  stripes ;  but  red  is  most  frequently  used  as  a  cosmetic  by  both 
sexes.  They  do  not  practise  real  tattooing ;  but  as  a  mode  of  orna- 
mentation they  cut  the  figure  of  a  fish  or  a  leaf  on  their  breast  or  arm 
which,  as  it  forms  a  raised  scar,  becomes  ineffaceable.  Both  sexes 
pierce  their  ears,  and  introduce  into  the  holes  cylinders  of  large  size, 
or  rolls  of  bark  which  immeasurably  enlarge  the  ear-lobes.  When  boys 
reach  the  age  of  puberty  an  operation  is  performed  that  has  some 
remote  resemblance  to  circumcision.  Much  attention  is  paid  to  the 
dressing  of  the  hair.  While  the  women  crop  their  curly  locks  closely, 
or  arrange  them  in  short,  erect  tufts ;  the  hair  of  the  men  is  generally 
tied  up  at  the  crown  of  the  head  in  semicircular  form  ;  or  they  leave 
a  large  lock  on  each  side  of  the  head  which  is  tied  up  in  a  knot ;  or 
it  is  spread  out  in  innumerable,  long,  frizzly  queues  wound  round  the 
rind  of  a  creeping  plant,  with  a  hair-pin  or  a  comb-like  scratcher  stuck 
into  the  black,  curly  mass.  Some  of  them  redden  their  hair  by  the 
application  of  quicklime.  Both  men  and  women  are  fond  of  orna- 
mental trinkets.  Garlands  of  flowers  or  shell-bracelets  enclasp  their 
arms ;  and  half-a-dozen  pendants  of  tortoise-shell  or  whales'  teeth  are 
sometimes  suspended  from  their  elongated  ear-lobes,  if  the  perforations 
are  not  filled  up  with  leaves  or  pieces  of  wood.  Small  shells  and  bits 
of  green  serpentine  are  strung  together  into  necklaces,  to  which  a  few 
detached  locks  of  a  deceased  relative  are  sometimes  added,  A  simple 
stick,  a  cylinder  of  serpentine,  a  quill  or  an  odoriferous  herb  consti- 
tutes their  nose  ornament,  and  wreaths  of  evergreen  leaves  or  strings 
of  shell  perform  the  service  of  leglets  or  garters. 

The  chief  articles  of  food  of  the  Obaos  are  of  vegetable  origin. 
Taro  root  and  yams  are  the  most  abundant  and  the  most  nourishing 
food  supply  they  possess.     Cocoa-nuts  are  equally  important,   and 
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bananas  are  no  less  esteemed ;  but  bread-fruit  and  papaws  are  only 
supplied  in  small  quantity,  and  sugar-cane  is  only  chewed  as  a  relish. 
They  make  use  of  the  root  of  the  Dolichos  tuberosus  and  the  Jerusalem 
artichoke  in  a  roasted  state.  But  a  great  portion  of  their  food  is 
derived  from  the  sea.  Fish,  tortoises  and  shell-fish  are  articles  of 
daily  consumption.  The  meat  of  turtles  is  reserved  for  the  chiefs,  and 
their  families,  and  the  common  people  are  not  allowed  to  partake  of 
this  dainty  dish.  They  also  eat  the  flesh  of  pigeons,  bats  and  rats,  and 
a  large  spider  called  nugui  that  weaves  its  strong  web  in  the  bushes, 
is  considered  a  great  delicacy  after  being  roasted  on  the  coals.  They 
are  not  acquainted  with  the  use  of  salt ;  sea  water  is  their  only  season- 
ing, and  they  frequently  take  it  as  an  emetic  to  disgorge  themselves. 
They  are  said  to  be  dirt  eaters,  and  the  article  which  gratifies  their 
vicious  appetite  is  a  silicate  of  magnesia.  The  Obaos  were  formerly 
real,  unmitigated  cannibals,  for  they  never  failed  to  feast  on  the  flesh 
of  their  enemies  slain  in  battle.  They  take  but  one  principal  meal  a 
day  which  takes  place  at  evening  dawn.  After  the  season  of  the  yam 
and  taro  has  passed  they  are  frequently  in  a  great  strait  for  provisions  ; 
for  the  sea  does  not  always  yield  them  a  munificent  supply,  and  they 
are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  wild  roots  and  fruits  of  the  forest. 

The  chief  occupations  of  the  Obaos  are  agriculture  and  fishing. 
The  valleys,  which  are  watered  by  the  rivers,  are  of  great  fertility, 
and  agricultural  operations  are  carried  on  with  considerable  diligence 
and  success.  Small  square  fields  are  enclosed  by  reed  fences,  and 
water  is  supplied  by  artificial  irrigation,  which  is  conducted  with 
much  skOl  and  judgment.  The  products  cultivated  are  yams,  taro 
(Arum  esculentum),  plantains  and  sugar-cane.  Sweet  potatoes,  manioc 
root  and  cocoa-nuts  have  been  introduced.  Their  only  agricultural 
implement  is  the  hoe  composed  of  a  blade  of  flint  rock  fastened  to  a 
split  handle ;  or  it  is  simply  a  stick  hooked  at  the  end  by  an  angled 
projection.  As  there  exist  no  wild  animals  in  the  forest  hunting  is 
not  practised  by  the  Obaos ;  and  bats  are  only  caught  by  suspending 
nets  from  the  tree  branches. 

The  fishing  canoes  of  the  Obaos  which  are  rough  and  heavy,  are 
made  of  tree-trunks  hoUowed  out  by  the  aid  of  fire.  They  are  simple 
dug-outs,  often  fitted  up  with  an  outrigger ;  or  they  are  double  canoes 
provided  with  a  sail  of  matting  and  are  about  thirty  feet  long.  The 
gunnel  is  raised  about  two  inches  high,  and  they  are  closed  at  each 
end  with  a  kind  of  bulkhead  of  the  same  height.  The  two  canoes 
are  secured  to  each  other,  about  three  feet  apart,  by  means  of  cross 
spars  which  project  about  a  foot  over  each  side ;  and  over  this  a  deck 
or  platform  is  laid  of  heavy  plank  and  round  spars,  on  which  a  fire  is 
kindled  for  cooking  purposes.  A  row  of  knees,  on  one  side  of  the 
deck,  keeps  the  mast  and  yards  from  rolling  overboard.  They  are 
navigated  by  one  or  two  lateen  sails  of  matting  extended  to  a  small 
yard,  with  a  foot  fastened  to  a  small  boom  with  cords  of  plantaia 
fibre.  They  also  make  use  of  paddles  for  propelling  their  boats. 
Their  fishing-nets  are  made  of  plantain  fibre  twisted  into  cords,  and 
they  are  either  turtle-nets  or  small  hand-nets  with  very  fine  meshes  of 
twine.     Fish  are  also  taken  by  the  dexterous  handling  of  the  fish- 
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gig.'  Their  cutting  instruments  of  the  ahoriginal  type  are  of  stone. 
Their  hatchet  of  green  serpentine  is  flat ;  it  has  a  double  cutting  edge 
with  two  holes  at  one  of  the  sides,  to  which  a  round,  short,  split 
handle  is  fixed,  by  passing  strong  twine  through  the  holes  and  around 
the  wooden  handle,  until  it  is  entirely  covered  by  the  folds  of  the  cord. 
The  women,  who  perform  the  greatest  part  of  the  labours  of  the 
plantation,  manufacture  glazed  earthenware  pots  of  a  spherical  form, 
having  a  large  mouth  ;  and  they  braid  baskets  of  neat  workmanship 
adorned  with  tufts  of  red  worsted,  or  of  dark-coloured  thread  spun 
from  the  hair  of  some  species  of  hat.  These  baskets,  which  are  used 
for  gathering  shell-fish,  are  either  fastened  round  the  waist  in  front ; 
or  they  are  borne  upon  the  head.  They  also  weave  mats  and  mantles 
of  rushes ;  carve  masks  of  wood ;  make  combs  cut  of  bamboo,  and 
curved  flutes  which  produce  but  two  notes.  Their  carved  woodwork 
is,  however,  very  rude  in  outline  and  imperfect  in  finish.  They 
prepare  a  coarse  cloth  of  the  bark  of  a  bush  of  the  nettle  species, 
which  is  flattened  by  the  stroke  of  the  mallet ;  but  the  only  use  they 
make  of  it,  is  to  oSev  it  to  a  stranger  as  a  token  of  welcome  and  a 
pledge  of  friendship.  They  make  hats,  in  some  part  of  the  island,  of 
the  bark  of  the  Ficus  prolixa.  They  twist  ropes  of  the  hair  of  a  bat 
which,  after  they  are  coloured  chestnut  brown,  are  used  as  garters  and 
necklaces.  Their  favourite  colour  is  red,  for  which  they  employ  red 
ochre.  The  soot  produced  by  burning  cocoa-nut  or  the  nut  of  the 
Aleurites  triloba  furnishes  them  the  black  colour. 

The  commercial  transactions  of  the  Obaos  are  very  limited.  In 
place  of  money  they  make  use  of  grey  beads  strung  on  a  cord,  and 
made  of  the  last  spire  of  a  small  shell  which  is  cut  and  perforated 
with  a  great  deal  of  labour.  This  shell-money  is  considered  very 
valuable,  and  as  it  serves  as  a  universal  medium  of  exchange  any 
object  may  be  bought  with  it. 

The  Obaos  are  fluent  speakers  and  express  themselves  with  the 
greatest  facility.  They  love  to  be  seated  round  the  fire  while  some 
one  relates  a  ghost  story,  or  amuses  them  with  an  incredible  tale  about 
some  marvellous  battles  and  invulnerable  heroes.  They  display  in 
this  line  some  inventive  capacity,  but  their  poetical  fancy  is  rude  and 
not  very  ingenious.  Their  intellectual  knowledge  is  very  primitive. 
They  divide  the  year  into  twelve  months  of  four  weeks  each,  corre- 
sponding to  the  four  different  phases  of  the  moon.  Their  system  of 
enumeration  is  based  on  the  number  of  the  fingers  of  the  hands  and 
the  toes  of  the  feet,  corresponding  to  twenty,  which  is  called  a  "  man  " 
representing  the  highest  number  of  the  system ;  but  may  be  indefi- 
nitely repeated,  provided  they  are  able  to  score  up  the  aggregate.  To 
express  an  indefinite  number  they  merely  say  " avion"  implying  that 
even  the  grains  of  sand  are  insufficient  to  keep  the  count.  Some 
tribes  count  only  by  fives  which  they  call  a  "  hand."  Their  medical 
practice  is  not  only  primitive,  but  it  is  irrational.  Dietary  regulations 
are  prescribed  in  every  malady,  and  the  medicine-man  is  required  to 

^  Trepang  fishing  has  recently  become  an  important  pursuit,  and  trepang  is  a 
valuable  article  of  exportation. 
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observe  them  no  less  than  the  patient,  probably  upon  the  principle 
that  the  physician  should  show  his  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  his  remedies 
by  following  his  own  prescriptions.  The  sick  are  subjected  to  a  test 
of  endurance  to  ascertain  the  probability  of  their  recovery.  The  man 
of  the  healing  art  closes  up  the  nostrils  of  the  patient  by  introducing 
the  thumb  and  index  of  one  hand,  while  with  the  other  he  stops  up 
the  mouth.  If  the  sick  person  is  sufficiently  vigorous  to  counteract 
the  forcible  suspension  of  breathing,  it  is  considered  as  an  indication 
that  his  vital  energy  is  unimpaired,  and  means  are  employed  to  cure 
him ;  but  if  he  is  too  weak  to  resist  the  pressure  he  is  allowed  to  die 
from  want  of  air. 

Although  the  Obaos  have  no  formulas  of  salutation,  yet  they 
observe  certain  rules  of  etiquette,  to  which  they  conform  in  certain 
contingencies.  Politeness  requires  them  to  walk  in  front  of  the 
person  to  whom  particular  respect  is  due  ;  to  enter  first  on  introducing 
him  to  a  family  ;  to  pass  in  front  and  not  behind  him  when  he  is 
seated.  It  is  considered  a  great  insult  to  mention  to  a  brother  any 
thing  about  his  sister.  A  guest  who  relieves  his  flatulence  after  a 
copious  meal  in  the  presence  of  the  host  pays  the  greatest  compliment 
to  his  entertainer.  While  the  chief  is  standing  up  the  common  people 
must  be  seated ;  and  all  must  stand  aside  when  he  passes  in  the 
public  way.  They  are  only  allowed  to  approach  the  great  man  when 
expressly  called  by  name,  and  then  only  by  creeping  on  all  fours. 
"When  two  enemies  become  reconciled  they  mutually  cut  each  other's 
beard  as  a  pledge  that  the  hatred,  which  they  entertained  for  each 
other,  is  extinct.  The  same  ceremony  is  observed  when  two  friends 
meet  after  a  long  absence. 

The  Obaos  are  not  a  musical  people.  They  produce  monotonous 
melodies  upon  their  crooked  reed  flute  which  is  played  both  with  the 
mouth  and  the  nose.  Their  songs  are  equally  unmelodious,  though 
they  are  neither  boisterous  nor  do  they  make  a  disagreeable  impres- 
sion upon  the  ear.  The  subject  of  their  song  is  generally  some 
passing  event  of  some  importance,  of  which  they  deem  it  interesting 
to  perpetuate  the  memory.  The  chants,  with  which  the  women 
accompany  themselves  when  dancing,  are  ordinarily  nothing  more 
than  isolated  exclamations  without  meaning,  or  words  of  licentious 
import,  or  phrases  dictated  by  the  circumstances.  The  songs  of  the 
men,  which  furnish  the  measure  for  their  dancing  exercises,  are  wild 
and  breathe  a  spirit  of  vengeance,  that  by  this  means  they  may  be 
incited  to  warlike  efforts  against  their  enemies. 

The  Obaos  are  passionately  fond  of  dancing  which  is  not  only  their 
favourite  mode  of  recreation,  but  it  forms  an  important  part  of  every 
festival,  either  public  or  private.  The  warriors  of  a  tribe  receive  the 
troops  destined  to  increase  their  number  while  executing  a  dance ; 
and  the  visit  of  an  allied  chief  is  equally  celebrated  by  a  dance.  The 
remembrance  of  a  great  victory  is  perpetuated  among  the  tribe  by  a 
peculiar  exercise  of  their  pedal  extremities.  The  figures  of  their 
dances  are  varied  according  to  circumstances.  One  represents  the 
difierent  agricultural  labours ;  another  produces,  in  mimic  form,  the 
evolutions   of  a  combat  with  its  scenes  of  carnage  and  its  cannibal 
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banquet.  One  of  these  exciting  dances  is  organised  whenever  the 
chiefs  deem  it  expedient  to  rouse  up  the  war  spirit  of  his  people  to 
the  highest  pitch  with  the  object  of  inducing  them  to  undertake  a 
projected,  warhke  enterprise.  Their  ordinary  figures  are  simply  suc- 
cessive movements  of  the  sides  from  left  to  right,  and  vice  versd, 
accompanied  by  characteristic  gestures,  while  stamping  on  the  ground 
to  keep  time  to  the  measure  of  the  song,  in  which  all  the  performers 
join.  In  one  of  their  dances,  which  is  not  wanting  in  graceful  move- 
ments, they  hold  in  their  hands  leafy  garlands  which  they  wave  about 
to  give  cadence  to  their  steps.  The  women  do  not  mix  with  the 
mfen,  but  form  a  dancing  party  of  their  own.  They  also  amuse  them- 
selves by  engaging  in  mock  fights  with  blunt  wooden  lances  which 
the  two  opposing  parties  hurl  against  each  other,  advancing  and 
retreating  according  to  the  rules  of  art. 

The  Obaos  celebrate  several  public  festivals,  of  which  the  yam 
festival  is  the  most  gay  and  most  interesting.  At  the  time  the  yams 
are  gathered,  a  tribe,  whose  turn  it  is  to  entertain  an  allied  tribe  with 
its  munificent  hospitality,  organises  a  festival  in  the  most  generous 
and  luxurious  manner  its  means  will  allow.  New  huts  are  constructed 
in  the  best  possible  style,  which  are  to  serve  as  lodging-places  for  the 
accommodation  of  their  distinguished  visitors.  The  chief  superintends 
in  person  all  the  preliminary  arrangements,  and  each  one  of  his 
subjects  is  required  to  contribute  the  most  select  portion  of  his  stores, 
both  in  yams  and  fish.  If  human  flesh  can  be  procured  the  feast  will 
be  considered  most  exquisitely  furnished,  and  the  festive  occasion  will 
be  the  more  gay  and  the  more  worthy  of  admiration.  All  do  full 
justice  to  the  viands  served  up,  and  make  up  in  voracious  gluttony 
for  the  privations  they  had  previously  endured.  During  the  interval 
of  the  various  courses  the  visitors  are  entertained  with  military 
exercises ;  and  on  the  approach  of  night,  the  warriors  with  their  face 
and  breast  painted  black,  their  head  covered  with  a  cap  ornamented 
with  feathers,  and  with  their  arms  in  their  hand,  form  a  circle  round 
the  fire,  and  in  executing  the  festival  dance  they  brandish  their  lances, 
stamp  the  ground  with  their  feet  in  perfect  cadence,  while  they  are 
uttering  a  wild,  shrill  yell.  The  various  contortions  of  the  body,  the 
grotesque  movements  of  the  legs  and  arms,  are  all  produced  in 
perfect  unison  and  in  regular  measure.  •  A  few  moments  of  complete 
silence  ensue,  which  is  suddenly  broken  by  the  most  frightful, 
fiendish  howl  that  can  possibly  be  imagined,  and  the  regular  figure  of 
the  dance  is  again  repeated.  But  the  exercises  are  at  once  interrupted 
by  men  who  suddenly  appear  upon  the  scene  disguised  in  immensely 
large  wooden  masks,  thoroughly  blackened,  to  which  a  periwig  of 
dishevelled  hair  and  a  long  beard  are  appended.  The  body  of  the 
maskers  is  covered  with  a  coat  of  feathers.  These  are  the  buffoons  of 
the  festival,  who  are  distinguished  by  their  burlesque  gambols,  their 
mirth-exciting  gestures  and  their  witty  sayings. 

The  Obao  women  are  looked  upon  as  much  inferior  to  the  men,  and 
they  are  often  mercilessly  chastised  by  capricious  husbands,  which 
frequently  induces  them  to  commit  suicide.  Tliey  perform  most  of 
the  agricultural  labour,  and  contribute  their  share  of  work  for  the 
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maintenance  of  the  domestic  establishment  and  the  support  of  the 
family.  They  are  not  allowed  to  eat  in  company  with  the  men,  and 
in  all  public  assemblages  they  form  a  separate  group.  But  otherwise 
they  enjoy  perfect  liberty  of  action  and '  locomotion,  and  are  rarely 
made  the  victims  of  marital  jealousy.  When  the  iirst  European  ships 
landed  on  their  shores  the  women  were  perfectly  decent  and  chaste  in 
their  demeanour,  and  no  favours  could  be  obtained  from  them ;  but 
after  they  had  come  much  in  contact  with  the  white  man,  probably 
induced  by  the  desire  of  compensation,  husbands  and  fathers  did  not 
hesitate  to  offer  their  wives  and  daughters  to  the  strangers,  and 
invited  them  to  retire  behind  the  bushes  that  thesy  may  gratify  their 
carnal  desires ;  and  curiosity  even  prompted  some  of  them  to  become 
witnessess  of  the  degrading  practice,  to  which  they  exposed  their 
women. 

Polygamy  is  practised  to  a  considerable  extent  among  the  richer 
classes ;  and  the  chiefs  have,  at  times,  from  ten  to  forty  wives ;  but 
the  common  people  are  generally  satisfied  with  one  partner  for  life. 
They  do  not  marry  within  the  degree  of  affinity  on  the  paternal  side ; 
but  they  are  not  strict  as  regards  their  mother's  relations,  and  a  man 
is  even  bound  to  marry  the  widow  of  his  deceased  brother.  The 
greatest  number  of  girls  are  betrothed  immediately  after  birth ;  but  if 
at  the  age  of  puberty  the  young  people  have  no  inclination  for  each 
other,  or  if  there  is  a  rupture  in  the  amicable  relations  of  the  respective 
parents,  the  previous  agreement  is  entirely  disregarded,  and  the  pro- 
jected union  does  not  take  place.  In  all  cases  girls  remain  with  their 
parents  until  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  boys  must  have  attained  the  age 
of  eighteen  before  the  marriage  is  consummated.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  a  little  girl  has  been  promised  to  a  chief  who,  after  she  is  grown, 
refuses  to  recognise  her  as  his  wife,  she  is  bound  to  remain  single, 
and  she  is  thus  forced  to  gratify  her  passion  by  illicit  connections. 
The  husband  has  not  only  a  right  to  divorce  his  wife  as  often  as  he 
pleases,  but  he  may  repudiate  her  and  drive  her  off  without  any 
appreciable  cause ;  while  the  wife  cannot  abandon  her  husband,  unless 
she  allows  herself  to  be  abducted  by  a  lover  more  powerful  than  her 
legitimate  spouse ;  or  she  may  take  refuge  with  her  parents  provided 
they  are  able  to  defend  her. 

Marriage  does  not  give  rise  to  any  ceremony,  nor  are  wives  bought 
for  a  valuable  consideration ;  but  husbands  are  required  by  custom  to 
offer  some  present  of  value  to  their  parents-in-law  on  all  family 
festivals. 

The  wife  is  considered  impure  during  the  period  of  menstruation, 
and  for  a  certain  length  of  time  after  her  delivery.  She  is  required 
to  occupy  a  certain  isolated  hut  specially  designed  for  this  purpose, 
which  is  constructed  in  the  outskirts  of  the  village;  and  there  she 
remains  until  the  act  of  purification  takes  place,  which  is  effected  by 
ablutions  made  with  some  ceremonial  formalities. 

Although  the  Obao  women  are  not  very  fruitful,  and  soon  reach  a 
premature  old  age  with  all  its  repulsive  hideousness,  yet  they  are 
nevertheless  addicted,  if  not  to  infanticide,  at  least  to  the  practice  of 
abortion,  a  means  which  young  girls  employ  to  destroy  the  fruit  of  an 
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illicit  union;  and  the  criminal  act  is  equally  perpetrated  by  the 
married  women  to  spare  themselves  the  wearisome  task  of  rearing  a 
helpless  infant.  But  if  the  child  is  permitted  to  see  the  light  of  day 
its  birth  is  an  occasion  of  feasting  and  rejoicing  in  the  family,  espe- 
cially if  the  young  babe  is  of  the  male  sex.  The  father  raises  his 
infant  son  in  his  arms,  and  examines  him  to  see  whether  he  resembles 
him.  If  a  son  is  born  to  a  great  chief  the  whole  tribe  celebrates  the 
happy  event,  and  allied  tribes  send  a  deputation,  headed  by  a  chief, 
who  take  part  in  the  festivities.  They  arrive  on  the  day  appointed 
dressed  in  the  costume  of  the  warrior,  and  after  having  presented  the 
white  sash  of  bark  cloth — the  emblem  of  friendship,  and  having 
greeted  the  host  and  his  family  as  well  as  his  warriors  by  addressing 
to  them  complimentary  phrases,  they  execute  the  great  dance,  and  go 
through  their  military  exercises,  such  as  archery,  the  throwing  of  the 
lance,  and  hurling  of  stones  from  the  sling.  They  are  treated  with 
generous  hospitality,  in  return  for  wliich  they  offer  valuable  presents 
to  their  host. 

Mothers  treat  their  children  with  great  tenderness  and  affection, 
and  suckle  them  for  several  years.  The  right  of  adopting  children  of 
friends  and  relations  is  exercised  in  an  abusive  manner,  to  the  pre- 
judice of  the  legitimate  children.  By  the  custom  of  the  country  sons 
highly  respect  their  father,  whose  head  is  tabu  or  sacred  to  them ; 
and  they  are  not  even  allowed  to  touch  one  of  his  hairs.  It  happens, 
however,  though  rarely,  that  an  infirm,  old  man  begs  his  son  to 
bury  him  alive,  who,  from  motives  of  false  humanity  or  superstition, 
always  gratifies  his  aged  sire,  worn  out  by  disease  and  weary  of  life. 

As  soon  as  a  boy  attains  the  age  of  five  or  six  years  he  is  subjected 
to  an  operation  which  cannot  be  called  circumcision,  for  no  part  is 
removed,  but  is  confined  to  a  simple  incision  of  the  prepuce.  The 
young  boy  is  then  invested  with  the  loin-cloth  in  the  form  of  a 
bandage,  and  the  ceremony  is  celebrated  by  feasting  and  rejoicing,  on 
which  occasion  the  parents  receive  presents  from  their  friends  and 
relations.  It  is  not  unusual,  however,  to  defer  the  operation  until  the 
age  of  puberty.  Brothers  and  sisters,  after  having  reached  the  years 
of  maturity,  are  no  longer  permitted  to  entertain  any  social  inter- 
course with  each  other ;  they  are  prohibited  from  keeping  each  other's 
company  even  in  the  presence  of  a  third  person,  and  if  they  casually 
meet,  they  must  instantly  go  out  of  the  way,  or  if  that  is  impossible 
the  sister  must  throw  herself  down  on  the  ground  with  the  face  turned 
downwards.  But  if  a  misfortune  should  befall  one  of  them  they 
nevertheless  assist  each  other  to  the  best  of  their  ability  through  the 
intermedium  of  a  common  friend. 

When  an  Obao  is  conscious  that  he  is  approaching  the  last  final 
struggle  he  calls  his  relations  together  and  distributes  among  them  his 
arms,  his  ornaments  and  other  valuables  as  mementoes  of  friendship 
and  attachment.  When  death  has  closed  his  earthly  career  the 
friends  divide  themselves  into  groups,  each  of  which,  in  turn,  attends 
to  the  painful  duty  of  manifesting  their  grief  by  loud  lamentations 
and  tears,  and  this  ceremony  continues  for  several  days.  In  the 
meantime  the  body  is  prepared  for  burial  by  being  girded  round  the 
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waist  with  a  belt,  and  shell  bracelets  encircle  the  arms.  The  finger 
and  toe  nails  are  separated  from  their  attachment,  and  being  cut  off 
they  are  preserved  as  relics.  A  mat  is  spread  in  the  interior  of  the 
grave  upon  which  the  body  of  the  deceased  is  deposited ;  all  parts 
being  covered  with  earth  except  the  head  which,  after  the  lapse  of 
ten  days,  is  twisted  off  and  is  stripped  of  its  fleshy  integuments.  The 
bony  skull  and  the  teeth,  which  are  extracted,  are  sacredly  kept  by 
the  relatives  in  commemoration  of  the  departed.  A  lance,  an  arrow 
and  a  paddle  are  set  up,  and  sometimes  a  club  is  placed,  on  the  top  of 
the  grave  of  a  chief.  The  mournful  ceremony  is  concluded  by  a 
feast,  to  which  all  the  friends  and  relations  are  invited  who,  in  return 
for  this  generous  hospitality,  offer  suitable  presents  to  the  mourners. 
When  a  chief  dies  the  whole  tribe  goes  into  mourning;  and  their 
manifestations  of  grief  and  despair  are  most  inordinate  and  frantic. 
The  warriors  painted  black,  holding  in  their  hand  a  staff  surmounted 
by  a  bunch  of  white  feathers,  march  in  procession  round  the  mortal 
remains  of  their  leader.  The  air  resounds  with  dolesome  howls  and 
yells,  and  bands  stroll  through  the  country  to  discover  the  sorcerer, 
through  whose  agency  the  death  is  supposed  to  have  been  brought 
about,  and  several  victims  are  sacrificed  to  appease  the  manes  of  the 
deceased.  These  tumultuous  scenes  continue  for  several  months, 
during  which  time  a  number  of  cocoa-nut  trees  are  cut  down,  and 
even  some  plantations  are  destroyed  as  an  unmistakable  sign  of 
mourning.  Cocoa-nuts  and  yams  are  tabued,  and  the  labours  of  the 
field  as  well  as  the  operations  of  war  are  suspended  till  the  final 
funeral  feast  closes  up  the  ceremony.  The  commemorative  festival 
calls  together  the  whole  tribal  population  as  well  as  the  friendly 
tribes,  and  after  "  cooking  the  moon "  as  the  preparations  are  called, 
the  usual  feasting,  martial  exercises  and  dancing  terminate  the  period 
of  mourning.  The  anniversary  is  celebrated  in  a  similar  manner  for 
three  successive  years,  and  during  all  this  time  the  most  faithful 
subjects  never  cut  their  beard,  but  let  it  grow  to  its  natural  length. 

The  government  of  the  Obaos  is  founded  upon  the  patriarchal 
principle.  The  chief  of  the  tribe,  who  bears  the  title  of  ted,  repre- 
sents the  head  of  the  family,  who  is  invested  with  despotic  powers 
among  most  of  the  tribal  communities,  and  disposes  of  the  life  and 
property  of  his  people  at  pleasure  and  without  the  least  resistance. 
He  appoints  his  own  successor,  who  is  generally  his  oldest  son,  and 
his  appointment  is  almost  always  respected.  The  subordinate  chiefs 
are  the  heads  of  the  villages,  who  exercise  much  local  influence,  and 
are  the  leaders  of  the  warriors  in  time  of  war.  Each  tribe  is  in- 
dependent of  all  the  others,  and  occupies  a  well-defined  territorial 
domain.  They  are  either  hostile  neighbours  engaged  in  constant  war, 
or  they  are  allied  by  treaties  of  friendship  and  assist  each  other  in 
the  defence  of  their  rights.  The  chiefs  are  looked  upon  as  sacred, 
and  are  revered  by  their  subjects.  All  questions  of  war  and  peace 
are  discussed  in  council  by  the  vUlage  chiefs  who  constitute  the 
aristocracy  of  the  country.  The  members  of  the  village  community 
are  bound  to  cultivate  the  fields  not  only  of  their  local  chief,  but  of 
the  head  chief  if  called  upon  to  render  such  service. 
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The  Obaos  are  not  governed  by  any  regular  laws.  The  tabu  has 
been  adopted  in  a  modified  form  from  some  of  the  Oceanian  islands ; 
but  it  has  no  sacramental  value,  and  is  only  considered  as  a  simple 
prohibitory  injunction  which  they  do  not  scruple  to  disregard ;  and 
among  some  tribes  it  is  entirely  unknown.  Crimes  are  rare,  and 
most  offences  are  punished  by  self-revenge.  He  who  has  been  guilty  of 
.stealing  is  whipped  by  the  village  chief,  and  he  is  bound  to  restore  the 
stolen  article  or  its  equivalent  value.  Among  the  Kanala  tribe  a  man 
who  is  caught  in  the  act  of  adultery  is  tried  by  the  council  of  village 
elders  presided  over  by  the  chief,  and  the  culprit  is  immediately 
executed.  Among  the  other  tribes,  it  is  the  husband  who  takes  the 
law  in  his  own  hands  and  despatches  the  offender  without  previous 
trial.  Some  cut  off  a  part  of  the  scalp  of  the  guilty  woinan,  who  is 
thus  marked  for  life ;  others  content  themselves  with  inflicting  upon  the 
culprit  a  severe  whipping.  Lands  are  held  to  be  private  property, 
and  they  are  marked  by  definite  boundary  lines  which  even  the  chiefs 
respect.  The  oldest  son  inherits  the  whole  property  left  by  his  father, 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  the  other  children. 

The  Obao  tribes  are  frequently  engaged  in  war  with  each  other. 
The  warriors  are  led  with  much  skill  by  their  chiefs.  They  under- 
stand the  art  of  taking  a  strong  position,  which  they  know  how  to 
defend  with  great  tenacity;  they  are  well  acquainted  with  the 
advantage  that  is  to  be  derived  from  turning  the  position  of  the 
enemy,  and  making  a  feigned  attack  in  front  with  the  object  of 
striking  the  adversary  by  a  flank  movement.  Their  tactics  are  chiefly 
confined  to  surprises,  which  they  prepare  with  considerable  sagacity. 
They  do  not  even  hesitate  to  invite  their  enemy  to  a  public  feast  and 
cut  him  down  in  the  midst  of  festivities  after  having  gorged  him  with 
food ;  neither  do  they  refrain  from  attacking  an  isolated  group  in  a 
defenceless  condition.  When  war  is  determined  upon  and  alliances 
have  been  secured,  the  warriors  painted  black,  their  head  covered 
with  a  red  cap  surmounted  by  a  white  plume,  start  out  on  the  war 
path  armed  with  a  bundle  of  lances,  a  sling,  a  war-hatchet  and  a  club, 
and  carrying  under  their  left  arm  a  pouch  filled  with  stones.  In  later 
times  many  have  been  armed  with  guns,  which  they  handle  with 
good  effect.  The  attack  is  generally  made  at  early  morning  dawn ; 
and  if  it  succeeds  the  inhabitants  of  a  village  are  mercilessly  killed 
without  distinction  of  age  or  sex ;  their  huts  are  set  on  fire ;  the 
cocoa-nut  trees  are  cut  down,  and  the  plantations  are  destroyed.  All 
that  is  valuable  is  removed  and  carried  off.  But  it  sometimes  happens 
that  their  adversary  is  prepared  to  meet  them,  and  in  this  case  they 
try  to  overcome  their  enemy  by  lying  in  ambush,  and  whenever  a 
favourable  opportunity  presents  itself  they  fall  upon  their  foe  with 
the  mo.st  frightful  war-cry.  If  the  hostile  parties  meet  face  to  face  in 
an  open  field  they  defy  each  other  by  insulting  gestures  and  abusive 
and  scurrilous  expressions.  They  select  champions  out  of  their  midst 
who  meet  their  adversary  in  single  combat  exchanging  lances  and 
stones.  They  advance  and  retire  alternately  for  a  lone  time  •  but 
finally  a  general  engagement  ensues,  and  they  commence  the  bloody 
work  with  the  war-hatchet  and  the  club.     In  campaigns  of  import- 
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ance  they  are  accompanied  by  their  women  and  their  medicine-men 
who,  at  the  time  the  battle  is  raging,  keep  in  the  rear.  They  are  the 
first  to  rush  forward  when  they  see  an  enemy  fall,  and  to  secure  the 
prey  they  drag  him  to  a  place  of  safety,  where  the  body  is  immediately 
prepared  for  roasting  to  be  served  up  at  a  cannibal  banquet.  It  is 
cut  up  with  an  instrument  called  nhooet  which  is  a  knife  with  a  sharp 
cutting  edge  made  of  serpentine  perfectly  polished,  and  is  fastened  to 
a  wooden  handle  with  plaits  of  bats'  hair.  After  the  abdominal  region 
has  been  cut  open  the  bowels  are  taken  out  and  are  thrown  away ; 
the  genital  organs  are  cut  off  and  are  given  to  the  victorious  champion, 
while  the  limbs  are  unjointed  and  separated,  and  are  then  distributed 
among  the  warriors  who  carry  them  home  to  their  families ;  for  the 
muscular  parts  of  the  legs  and  arms  are  considered  delicacies. 

The  weapons  used  by  the  Obao  warriors  are  spears,  clubs  and  slings. 
Their  spears  or  javelins  are  of  very  hard  wood  of  elongated  form,  and 
exceedingly  sharp  at  both  ends.  They  throw  them  with  extraordi- 
nary expertness  and  accuracy  at  a  distance  of  forty  or  fifty  steps  by 
means  of  a  strap  made  of  tree-bark  fixed  to  the  index  finger  and 
attached  to  the  shaft  by  a  slip  knot.  The  clubs  are  variously  shaped, 
are  about  three  feet  long,  and  are  made  of  hard  wood  neatly  carved. 
But  this  last  weapon  has  almost  been  superseded  by  the  European  axe 
which  has  become  a  terrible  instrument  of  destruction  in  their  hands. 
They  are  the  most  skilful  slingers,  and  they  hurl  prepared  stones,  to 
which  a  sharp  ovoid  form  is  given,  with  much  precision  at  a  consider- 
able distance,  hardly  ever  missing  their  aim. 

Under  the  French  domination  New  Caledonia  having  become  a  penal 
colony,  most  of  the  tribes  are  friendly  to  French  occupancy,  and  are 
well-disposed  towards  the  white  settlers. 

The  Obaos  cannot  be  considered  as  having  any  religious  notions  of 
an  advanced  type.  Before  the  missionaries  had  visited  them,  they  had 
not  the  remotest  idea  of  a  divinity.  Like  all  savages  they  are  of  a 
credulous  and  superstitious  temperament,  and  many  of  their  absurd 
practices  have  some  resemblance  to  hero-worship.  They  imagine  that 
demon  agencies  pervade  the  universe,  that  they  hover  through  the  air, 
haunt  their  huts  to  trouble  their  sleep,  and  are  the  original  cause  of 
sickness  and  death.  They  also  suppose  that  the  ghostly  spectres  of 
their  dead  chiefs  exercise  control  over  the  elements,  render  their  field.s 
sterile  or  fruitful  at  pleasure,  give  courage  and  strength  to  the  warrior, 
or  abandon  him  to  his  enemies.  To  appease  the  anger  of  these  male- 
volent demons  and  to  propitiate  their  favour  they  resort  to  some  gloomj', 
solitary  spot  in  the  forest,  to  the  grave  of  some  renowned  chief,  and 
offer  yams  or  other  provisions  as  a  token  of  their  submission. 

The  Obaos  have  no  professional  priests ;  the  chief  of  the  village,  or 
the  oldest  man  of  the  family,  performs  aU  ceremonial  acts  and  addresses 
the  invocation  to  the  spirits  of  the  dead  and  other  genii  of  evil.i    But 


J  On  offering  the  recently  matured  yams  to  these  demon  agencies  it  is  stated  hy 
a  missionary  that  the  oldest  man  of  the  village  delivers  the  following  prayer  :  ' '  Sacred 
spirits  of  our  ancient  chiefs,  revered  manes  of  our  fathers,  accept  tlie  offering  of 
what  we  possess  ;  give  us  rain  to  fertilise  the  earth  ;  let  our  fruits  grow  and  ripen  ; 
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medicine-men,  who  act  in  the  capacity  of  sorcerers  and  magicians, 
stand  here  in  good  repute,  and  their  power  for  good  or  evil  is  univer- 
sally recognised.  They  are  supposed  to  be  the  masters  of  rain  and  fair 
weather,  and  of  health  and  disease.  Those  who  are  suspected  of  exer- 
cising their  craft  with  the  object  of  injuring  their  neighbours,  are 
frequently  made  the  victims  of  their  stupid  practices,  when  sudden 
death  strikes  down  some  distinguished  member  of  the  community. 
Some  of  them  predict  the  future  ;  they  foretell  the  issue  of  a  war,  or 
the  final  result  of  any  important  enterprise.  Others  traffic  in  amulets 
composed  of  plants,  bark  or  stones  cut  in  a  certain  shape.  These  pro- 
tecting talismans  are  worn  when  going  to  war,  or  when  visiting  the 
grave  of  some  deceased  person.  To  abstain  from  carnal  connection 
with  women  is  also  considered  a  meritorious  act,  and  is  strictly  o\> 
served  on  all  solemn  occasions,  especially  when  going  to  war.  When 
a  great  chief  is  dangerously  ill,  or  when  some  great  calamity  befalls 
them,  they  select  the  best-looking  young  girl  of  the  community,  stretch 
her  out  prostrate  with  her  face  turned  towards  the  ground,  and  inflict 
upon  her  a  severe  castigation,  which  is  intended  to  act  as  charm,  in 
order  to  avert  the  impending  evil. 

Only  a  few  of  the  Obaos  have  been  converted  to  Christianity ;  the 
number  of  the  converted  does  not  exceed  six  hundred,  and  their  Chris- 
tianity is  probably  very  rudimentary. 
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diffuse  abundance  among  us;  deliver  us  from  the  scourge  of  disease.  Guide  and 
strengthen  our  arms  that  our  enemies  may  tremble  at  our  war-cry  and  succumb  at 
the  first  onset  and  leave  us  an  abundance  of  booty." 

This  is  probably  only  a  paraphrastic  and  not  a  literal  version  of  the  prayer ;  and 
its  authenticity  is  somewhat  doubtful. 
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VANIKOEOS. 

The  group  of  Vanikoro  or  La  P^rouse  Islands,  is  composed  of  three  islands 
of  unequal  size,  of  wlucli  the  principal  harbour,  called  Ocili,  is  situated 
in  11°  40'  24"  S.  latitude,  and  in  166°  49'  E.  longitude.^  They  lie 
between  Solomon's  Islands  to  the  north  and  the  New  Hebrides  to  the 
south.  The  principal  island  is  of  volcanic  origin,  and  while  it  is  sur- 
rounded by  coral  reefs  its  geological  formation  belongs  to  the  tertiary 
period,  being  characterised  by  dolorite,  basalt  and  peperino.  The 
whole  group  is  but  thinly  populated,  the  coast  regions  only  being  in- 
habited, for  the  interior  presents  nothing  but  wild,  impenetrable  forests. 
The  aggregate  population  of  all  the  islands  does  probably  not  exceed 
twelve  hundred  or  fifteen  hundred  souls.  The  largest  island  is  tra- 
versed by  mountains,  of  which  the  highest  peak  rises  to  an  elevation 
of  nineteen  hundred  feet.  The  vegetation,  of  which  the  growth  is 
stimulated  by  the  excessive  humidity  of  the  atmosphere,  is  varied  and 
luxuriant.  Rains  and  fogs  are  very  abundant,  .for  the  midday  sun, 
which  attains  its  highest  climatic  maximum,  evaporates  the  waters  of 
the  shallow  marshes,  and  thus  envelops  the  whole  country  in  a  veil  of 
vapour-clouds  which,  at  times,  discharge  themselves  of  their  burden  in 
the  form  of  copious  showers.  The  climate  is  extremely  unhealthy,  and 
even  the  natives  have  a  sickly  and  languishing  appearance.  Mammi- 
ferous  animals  are  rare  here  as  they  are  on  all  Oceanian  islands.  The 
wild  hog  and  sea-dogs  are  the  most  important  of  quadrupeds.  Black- 
birds, swallows  and  the  platyrhynchus  are  all  a  peculiar  species ;  but 
the  most  numerous  birds  are  sea-doves,  hurukurus,  sultan  hens,  red  and 
grey  soui-mangas,  hunting  martins  and  red  and  black  woodpeckers. 

The  Vanikoros  are  the  direct  descendants  of  the  Papuan  branch  of 
Melanesians.  Their  physical  constitution  is  imperfectly  developed. 
They  are  of  small  stature  and  are  exceedingly  puny  and  lean  in  mus- 
cular outline.  They  have  a  black  complexion  and  coarse  frizzly  hair. 
Their  face  is  immeasurably  elongated,  and  their  unusually  high  fore- 
head is  laterally  contracted  over  the  temples.  The  cheekbones  are  very 
prominent,  and  the  nose  is  much  flattened,  which  causes  the  orbicular 
arch  to  be  very  projecting.  Their  eyes  are  large,  oval,  and  deeply  set, 
with  the  eyeball  considerably  protuberant;  their  lips  are  thick,  and 
their  chin  is  small.  Though  their  lower  extremities  are  frequently 
deficient  in  muscular  fulness,  yet  they  possess  much  agility.  Some  of 
the  better  classes  have  a  more  or  less  regular  form  and  altogether  agree- 
able features.  The  women  are  extremely  ugly  and  repulsive,  and 
though,  while  young,  they  are  by  no  means  unsightly,  yet  their  bloom 
of  youth  fades  away  after  they  have  passed  the  age  of  fourteen.  The 
principal  traits  of  the  moral  character  of  the  Vanikoros  are  a  timid 
shyness  and  a  suspicious  disposition,  which  cause  them  to  be  hostile 
to  the  intrusion  of  strangers.  They  are  also  jealous  of  their  women, 
and  are  in  the  habit  qf  keeping  them  out  of  the  sight  of  those  whom 
they  have  reason  to  distrust. 

1  Here  La  P^rouse  was  wrecked  in  1788. 
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The  huts  of  the  Vanikoros  are  either  of  a  square  or  conic  form 
about  eighteen  feet  high,  though  the  side  walls  do  not  much  exceed  five 
feet  in  height.  The  square  huts  are  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  long, 
and  from  six  to  ten  feet  wide.  They  are  constructed  of  reed  or 
pandanus  leaves,  with  a  sloping  roof,  which  is  supported  by  triple 
rows  of  posts,  descending  downward  to  within  four  or  five  feet  from 
the  ground.  The  framework  is  covered  with  mats  woven  of  cocoa-nut 
leaves,  and  the  door  is  the  only  opening  for  the  admission  of  light  and 
the  escape  of  smoke.  The  dwelling  contains  but  a  single  room  which 
serves  as  sleeping-place  for  the  whole  family.  The  fire-place  is 
in  the  centre  of  the  floor,  and  is  simply  a  shallow  excavation  lined 
with  stones  which  are  heated  for  the  operations  of  cooking.  About 
fifteen  or  twenty  huts  make  up  a  small  hamlet,  besides  the  public 
community-house,  which  serves  as  workshop,  where  the  men  assemble 
during  the  day,  and  pass  their  time  in  making  earrings  of  tortoise- 
shell,  or  they  manufacture  arrows  and  combs,  and  frequently  they 
while  away  an  idle  hour  by  hunting  for  vermin.  These  houses  are 
very  capacious ;  they  are  provided  with  platforms,  and  are  used  for 
the  meeting  of  the  public  council  as  well  as  for  assemblages  of  a 
festive  nature. 

The  dress  of  the  Vanikoros  is  extremely  simple  and  primitive. 
They  gird  round  their  loins,  in  several  folds,  a  belt  which  is  either 
made  of  a  dark  and  glossy  rattan,  or  it  is  woven  of  hibiscus  fibre  with 
an  apron  attached  in  front,  which  reaches  down  to  the  thighs.  Brace- 
lets, anklets  and  necklaces  of  shell-work,  and  festoons  of  flowers 
encircle  their  arms,  legs  and  head,  and  are  suspended  from  their  neck. 
A  cylinder  of  bone  fills  up  the  perforation  of  the  cartilage  of  their 
nose ;  or  a  heavy  tortoise-shell  ring  hangs  from  the  pierced  wings. 
A  round  stick  of  wood  sometimes  four  or  five  inches  in  diameter,  or 
some  other  object  of  trifling  value  weighs  down  the  lobes  of  their  ears 
which  thus  acquire  unnatural  dimensions.  The  women  are  as  scantily 
clad  as  the  men.  A  piece  of  stuff  is  wound  round  their  loins,  to  which 
a  breech-cloth  is  attached  in  front  that  is  descending  down  below 
the  knees.  Their  principal  ornaments  are  shell-necklaces  and  other 
tinsel.  The  hair  of  both  sexes  is  rolled  up  in  a  bunch,  and  is 
enveloped  in  a  bag  of  native  cloth  of  a  rounded  form ;  it  is  painted 
at  the  extremity  and  has  the  edges  decorated  with  flowers  and  green 
leaves.  Tattooing  is  also  practised,  but  the  flgure  tracings,  which 
represent  fishes,  lizards  and  other  devices,  are  confined  to  the  back. 

The  food  materials  of  the  Vanikoros  are  partly  animal  and  partly 
vegetable.  Fish,  turtles  and  shell-fish  constitute  their  principal  meat 
diet.  The  pig  is  domesticated,  but  its  rarity  prevents  it  from  being 
an  article  of  daily  consumption ;  its  flesh  is  principally  served  up  at 
the  table  of  the  chiefs,  who  seem  to  regard  its  exclusive  use  as  a 
privilege  of  their  rank.  Cocoa-nuts,  mangoes,  bananas  and  a  species 
of  sweet  potatoes  are  daily  consumed  at  their  usual  meals.  The  fruit 
of  the  Inoearpus  edulis  as  well  as  that  of  the  pandanus  is  also  eaten. 
But  their  chief  food  supply  is  furnished  by  the  taro,  of  which  the  root 
is  reduced  to  a  paste  by  being  smashed  and  dried  in  the  open  air. 
Betel-chewing  is  the  common  practice  of  both  men  and  women.     The 
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areca-nut  and  betel  pepper  are  kept  in  a  small  bag  neatly  woven,  and 
the  lime  is  carried  in  a  diminutive  calabash  closed  with  a  wooden 
stopper. 

Among  the  Vanikoros  the  men  contribute  but  little  for  their  own 
support  and  that  of  their  family,  for  the  principal  labour  of  producing 
and  collecting  the  usual  necessaries  of  life  devolves  almost  exclusively 
upon  the  women  ;  and  they  also  perform  the  household  drudgeries, 
prepare  the  meals  and  attend  to  the  children.  Fishing  does  not 
occupy  much  of  the  time  of  the  men,  for  several  species  of  fish, 
though  sufficiently  abundant,  are  considered  as  tabu  or  forbidden 
food,  and  are  therefore  not  allowed  to  be  eaten  by  the  common  people. 
Birds  are  plentiful  in  the  forests,  especially  a  pretty  dove  and  a 
beautiful  water-hen.  Shell-fish  are  collected  by  the  women  who  start 
out  early  in  the  morning  in  their  canoes  in  search  of  such  articles  of 
food  as  may  serve  them  for  their  daily  subsistence.  They  also  make 
use  of  hand-nets  for  fishing  about  the  coral  reefs.  When  not  engaged 
in  hunting  birds  or  fishing,  the  men  manufacture  large  rings  of 
tortoise-shell  to  be  used  as  amulets  or  ear  or  nose  pendants ;  or  they 
are  busy  in  making  combs,  darts  and  other  weapons.  Their  bows  are 
about  six  feet  long ;  their  arrows  are  composed  of  a  long  reed  shaft 
armed  with  a  sharp  point  cut  of  human  bone,  which  is  said  to  be 
dipped  in  poison.  They  also  build  their  huts  and  construct  their 
own  canoes. 

The  language  of  the  Vanikoros  seems  to  differ  altogether  from  the 
Polynesian  languages.  The  sounds  are  far  more  complicated,  and 
yet  they  are  neither  harsh  nor  disagreeable  to  the  ear,  nor  are  they 
difficult  to  pronounce.  Three  principal  idioms  of  the  same  language 
are  spoken  on  the  island.  They  have  distinct  words  for  the  numerals 
up  to  ten. 

The  chief  amusements  of  the  Vanikoros  are  singing  and  dancing. 
Their  songs  are  mostly  erotic,  and  are  not  very  delicate  in  their  poetic 
composition.  Their  dances  are  performed  in  the  open  place  in  front 
of  the  community-house  of  the  village. 

For  mutual  protection  and  as  a  token  of  friendship  the  Vanikoros 
form  ties  of  brotherhood  with  one  another  and  even  with  strangers, 
whose  favour  they  wish  to  secure,  and  whose  friendly  disposition  they 
intend  to  conciliate.  To  effect  the  object  proposed  the  parties  mutually 
exchange  names ;  and  each  one  first  striking  his  own  breast  and 
calling  himself  by  his  friend's  name,  strikes  next  the  breast  of  his 
comrade  and  gives  him  his  own  name.  In  confirmation  of  this 
indissoluble  alliance  they  mutually  offer  presents  to  each  other. 

When  a  Vanikoro  chief  dies  the  women  of  the  family  act  as 
professional  mourners,  and  during  a  period  of  eight  days  they  utter 
cries  and  lamentations  at  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun  in  honour 
of  their  departed  lord. 

Each  village  community  has  a  house  specially  designed  to  preserve 
as  trophies  the  skulls  of  their  dead  enemies.  Here  taro  is  offered 
to  the  departed  spirits,  large  conch  trumpets  of  the  triton  shell  are 
deposited  there,  and  a  stone  placed  in  a  vertical  position  marks  the 
consecrated  spot. 
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The  Vanikoro  village  communities  are  each  presided  over  by  a  chief 
(ariki)  ^  whose  oifice  is  hereditary,  descending  even  to  the  female  line. 
The  head  of  the  village  exercises,  if  not  absolute  authority,  at  least 
predominant  influence  over  his  people,  by  Whom  he  is  greatly  re- 
spected. To  give  sanction  to  his  acts  he  pretends  to  be  the  mediator 
between  the  people  and  their  god  who  does  not  permit  the  common 
vulgar  to  appear  in  his  presence. 

The  Vanikoros  are  fierce  and  warlike ;  they  ale  always  armed  with 
their  bow  and  arrow,  and  they  never  leave  home  without  carrying 
their  weapons.  Neighbouring  villages  even  mistrust  each  other,  and 
their  difficulties  are  sometimes  adjusted  by  the  force  of  arms.  The 
enemies  they  kill  in  a  fight  are  left  exposed  on  the  coast  in  sea  water 
until  the  flesh  is  entirely  washed  away  and  nothing  but  the  bony  skele- 
ton remains.  The  skull  is  preserved  as  a  trophy,  and  the  smaller  bones 
of  the  extremities  are  transformed  into  arrow  points  which  are 
supposed  to  render  the  wound  inevitably  fatal ;  but  when  they  pro- 
duce a  mortal  wound  they  are  evidently  poisoned.  They  pretend  that 
they  possess  an  unfailing  antidote  by  chewing  the  leaves  of  a  climbing 
plant  called  mere  which,  after  having  been  reduced  to  small  pieces, 
is  blown  over  the  wound. 

The  religion  of  the  Vanikoros,  if  such  it  may  be  called,  is  a  modifi- 
cation of  nature  worship  represented  by  the  agencies  of  evil.  The 
invisible  divinity  which  they  dread,  and  to  which  the  generic  name  of 
atooa  ^  is  applied,  is  symbolically  represented  by  a  stone,  a  fish  or  even 
a  hole  in  the  ground.  It  is  not  known  whether  this  fetish  divinity 
is  honoured  with  any  kind  of  worship  ;  but  much  extortion  is  practised 
in  the  name  of  this  god  by  the  chiefs  who  claim  to  be  its  divinely 
appointed  ministers. 
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TASMANIANS. 

Tasmania  or  Van  Diemen's  Land  is  an  island  separated  from 
Australia  by  Bass  Strait,  which  is  about  a  hundred  miles  wide.  It 
was  discovered  in  1644  by  the  Dutch  navigator  Abel  Jansen  Tasman 
who  called  it  Van  Diemen's  Land,  but  whose  name  it  bears  at 
present;  and  it  was  taken  possession  of  in  1803  by  Lieutenant 
Bowen  in  the  name  and  in  behalf  of  the  British  government.  It  lies 
between  41°  20'  and  43°  30'  S.  latitude,  and  144°  40'  and  148°  20' 
E.  longitude  from  Greenwich.  From  north  to  south  its  length  is 
about  two  hundred  and  ten  miles,  and  its  breadth  from  east  to  west 

1  A  word  borrowed  from  the  Oceanian  islanders. 

2  This  word,  which  applies  to  any  consecrated  object  as  well  as  to  a  divinity, 
is  of  Oceanian  origin. 
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is  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  having  a  superficial  area  of  26,215 
square  miles.  The  climate,  though  salubrious,  is  variable,  with  con- 
stant and  abrupt  alternations  of  heat  and  cold,  rain  and  sunshine. 
The  summer  heat  is  moderated  by  regular  land  and  sea  breezes ;  but 
occasionally  hot  puffs  of  wind  coming  from  the  north  and  north-west 
cause  the  thermometer  to  rise  to  108°  F.,  which  produces  a  blighting 
effect  upon  vegetation.  The  winter  frosts  are  sometimes  intense,  and 
the  mountains  are  covered  with  snow  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
year ;  but  in  the  valleys  the  snow  never  lies  on  the  ground  for  more 
than  a  few  hours.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  island  is  about  60°  F. 
and  it  is  only  exceptionally  that  the  thermometer  rises  above  80°  F. 
or  falls  below  36°  F.  The  summer  commences  in  December,  and  the 
winter  season  sets  in  in  June.  The  surface  is  diversified  by  groups 
of  moderate  hiUs  interspersed  with  broad  valleys.  At  the  southern 
extremity  it  is  rough  and  irregular  in  outline,  and  is  dotted  in  every 
direction  with  peaks  and  ridges,  gaps  and  fissures.  The  western  part 
of  the  coast  line  is  remarkably  regular.  Lofty  mountain  ridges, 
bounded  by  tremendous  cliffs,  project  at  short  distances  into  the  sea, 
broken  only  by  bays  bordered  by  sandy  beaches.  The  mountains  are 
well  wooded ;  and  elevated  plains,  overgrown  with  luxuriant  grasses, 
stretch  over  the  highlands  to  a  considerable  extent.  It  is  surrounded, 
in  close  proximity,  by  twelve  islets  called  De  Witt's  Isles  which  were 
probably  torn  from  the  main  land  by  some  destructive  cataclysm  of 
nature.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Tamar  which,  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  island,  becomes  a  navigable  stream;  and  the  Derwent 
which  empties  into  the  sea  south-east  of  Hobart's  Town.  Derwent 
harbour  is  most  safe  and  commodious,  and  as  regards  its  capacity  and 
depth  it  yields  to  none  in  the  world.  .  The  Western  Mountains,  which 
are  about  three  thousand  eight  hundred  feet  high,  have  large  lakes  at 
their  summit.  The  highest  peak  is  Mount  Wellington,  which  has  an 
elevation  of  about  four  thousand  four  himdred  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  and  its  summit  is  covered  with  snow  during  a  part  of 
the  year. 

Mammiferous  animals  are  not  numerous  upon  the  island,  and  they 
differ  in  many  respects  from  those  of  Australia.  Neither  the  sloth, 
nor  the  Australian  dog  is  found  here.  The  most  remarkable  animals 
that  roam  in  the  forest  are  the  dog-faced  Dasyuris  or  native  hyena 
which,  with  its  black  striped  brown  fur,  and  its  large  mouth,  measures 
from  nose  to  tail  forty-five  inches ;  it  is  slow  in  its  movements  and 
cunning  in  its  nature.  Being  carnivorous  in  its  instincts,  it  starts  out 
in  its  nightly  excursions  on  the  beaten  forest  paths,  and  kills  lambs 
and  devours  offal  of  every  kind.  The  Dasyuris  ursinus  which  is 
nearly  black  and  about  the  size  of  a  terrier,  is  untameable.  Its  large 
head  and  formidable  set  of  teeth  would  render  its  carnivorous  appetite 
irresistible,  were  it  not  that  it  can  exist  for  a  long  time  without 
a  regular  supply  of  food.  The  wombat  which  is  about  thirty-two 
inches  in  length  and  measures  twenty-four  inches  in  circumference,  is 
a  burrowing  night  animal,  and  is  herbivorous  in  its  habits.  Its  fur  is 
of  a  dark  grey,  it  has  short  legs,  is  almost  destitute  of  ears,  and  is 
entirely  tailless.     Its  flesh  is  quite  savoury  and  is  served  up  as  a 
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delicate  dish.  The  porcupine  {Echidna  setosa)  is  also  different  from 
the  Australian  species.  The  Ornithorhynchus  paradoxus,  with  its 
flat-billed  snout  and  its  dark-brown  fur,  is  a  small-sized  quadruped 
which  is  found  in  many  streams.  Kangaroos  of  three  different  species 
are  here,  as  in  Australia,  characteristic  forms  of  the  animal  world  not 
met  with  elsewhere  except  in  New  Guinea.  Birds  are  numerous,  of 
which  emus,  cockatoos,  parrots,  black  swans,  mutton  birds  or  penguins 
are  best  known.  Ducks,  black  shags,  gannets,  red-bills  and  pelicans 
are  occasionally  seen.  The  black  snake  which  is  here  of  the  venomous 
species,  is  the  most  formidable  reptile  of  this  island  home,  and  fish 
are  most  abundant  in  some  of  the  lakes. 

Of  the  evergreen  timber-trees  the  huon  pine,  the  black  and  silver 
mimosa,  a  species  of  cedar  and  sassafras  are  most  highly  valued.  The 
Dacrydium,  which  belongs  to  the  myrtle  family,  is  very  remarkable 
for  the  extreme  hardness  of  its  wood. 

The  population  of  Tasmania  was  estimated  in  1874  at  104,176 
souls.  The  country  is  governed  by  a  governor  appointed  by  the 
crown  assisted  by  an  Executive  Council  nominated  for  life,  and  by  a 
Legislative  Assembly  elected  by  the  people.  Hobart  Town,  situated 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Derwent  near  Sullivan's  Cove,  is  the  capital 
whose  population  exceeded  twenty  thousand  souls  in  1858. 

The  aboriginal  Tasmanians  who  are  nearly,  if  not  entirely  extinct, 
at  least  in  their  native  island,  were  full-blooded  Papuans,  and  differed 
in  many  particulars  from  the  kindred  race  of  Australia,  which  was 
probably  the  result  of  their  isolation  and  the  peculiarities  of  soil  and 
climate.  They  were  divided  into  four  distinct  tribes  who  spoke 
different  dialects  of  the  same  language.  Each  tribe  was  divided  into 
several  families/  composed  each  of  a  number  of  individuals  who 
encamped  together  round  their  own  fire. 

In  physical  characteristics  the  Tasmanians  were  far  from  presenting 
the  best  type  of  their  race.  They  were  of  medium  stature,  of  a  tolerably 
slender  yet  stout  and  weU-proportioned  frame,  with  broad  shoulders, 
prominent  chests  and  protuberant  bellies.  Their  complexion  varied 
from  a  dark  olive  to  a  perfect  black ;  their  hair  was  black,  curly  and 
tufted,  and  their  beard  was  long  and  exuberant.  Their  features  were 
flat  and  disagreeable,  with  the  lower  part  of  the  face  projecting. 
Their  nose  was  broad  and  thick  with  wide-expanded  nostrils,  their 
mouth  was  wide,  their  lips  were  full,  and  their  eyes,  of  moderate  size, 
were  deep-seated,  dark  and  wild.  Their  forehead  was  high,  narrow, 
running  to  a  peak.  Their  jawbones  were  large,  strong  and  prominent. 
Their  teeth  were  neither  equal  nor  well-set,  nor  were  they  pure  white, 
but  they  were  large  and  powerful.  They  had  strong  and  muscular 
but  moderately  short  hmbs,  and  their  feet  were  flat  and  broad.  Their 
hands,  on  the  contrary,  were  of  delicate  form  and  of  small  size,  with 
neatly-shaped  fingers  and  beautiful  nails.  The  women  were  smaller 
than  the  men ;  and  they  were  generally  ugly,  especially  after  they 
had  passed  the  age  of  maturity.  Though  up  to  the  age  of  fifteen 
or  sixteen  many  of  them  were  well-formed  and '  graceful,  yet  as 
soon  as  they  entered  married  life  their  charms  quickly  faded  away, 
and  their  pendant  breasts  took  such  a  development,  that  they  could 
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throw  them  over  their  shoulders  when  engaged  in  some  laborious 
work. 

The  moral  character  of  the  Tasmanians  presents  many  excellent 
traits  of  simple  uncorrupted  nature.  They  were  of  a  gentle  and 
friendly  disposition;  and  though  agile  and  nervous  in  their  move- 
ments, yet  they  were  sluggish  and  phlegmatic  in  their  habits.  They 
were  quite  emotional  in  their  temperament ;  but  their  feelings  were 
nevertheless  deep  and  left  a  lasting  impression  either  of  joy  or 
sorrow.  Those  of  the  same  community  lived  together  in  harmonious 
concord,  and  their  camp-life  exhibited  many  scenes  of  good  humour 
and  paternal  tenderness.  In  their  domestic  relations  they  were  dis- 
tinguished for  parental  attachment,  but  they  entertained  but  little 
affection  for  their  wives.  When  unprovoked  they  were  quiet  and 
inoffensive,  but  armed  themselves  in  self-defence  when  roused  to 
action  by  wanton  injury.  iTotwithstanding  that  they  were  not 
vindictive,  and  soon  forgot  the  Wrong  perpetrated  against  them,  yet 
they  offered  to  their  enemies  the  most  heroic  resistance,  were  ferocious 
in  attack,  and  persistent  and  energetic  in  defence.  They  were  crafty 
and  cunning  when  dealing  with  their  enemies,  who  took  possession  of 
their  country,  appropriated  their  lands,  and  demeaned  themselves  as 
masters  on  the  domain  which  had  been  their  ancestral  inheritance 
from  time  immemorial.^ 

The  Tasmanians,  leading  a  wandering  life,  dwelt  together  in 
temporary  encampments,  near  a  river  or  a  lagoon,  and  on  this  account 
their  dwellings  were  generally  of  a  temporary  character.  But  those 
that  inhabited  the  sea  coast  or  the  mountains  frequently  made  choice 
of  caverns  and  hoUoWs  for  their  nightly  retreat ;  and  three  or  four 
persons  sometimes  took  up  their  abode  in  some  hollow  tree,  in  which 
they  were  seated  round  a  central  hearth  of  clay,  on  which  a  fire  was 
kindled.  Or  they  stuck  into  the  ground  three  poles,  so  much  inclined 
as  to  meet  on  the  top,  which  they  interlaced  with  wickerwork,  and 
to  render  it  waterproof  they  thatched  it  with  grass,  leaving  one  side 
open  for  an  entrance.  Sometimes  they  improvised  a  temporary 
shelter  with  large  slabs  of  bark  stripped  from  the  neighbouring  gum 
trees.  In  the  open  country  where  the  wind  had  fuU  play,  especially 
on  the  western  coast,  they  protected  themselves  against  its  violence 
by  erecting  huts  in  crescent  or  beehive  form,  which  were  constructed 
of  huge  branches  of  the  tea  tree,  firmly  interwoven  and  strengthened 
by  stakes  which  were  driven  into  the  ground,  while  the  exterior 
surface  was  thatched  with  grass  so  as  to  render  them  impervious  to 
water.  As  the  convex  side  was  turned  to  windward,  the  fire  was 
kindled  in  front  and  inside  of  the  entrance.  Some  of  these  huts 
were  suflSciently  capacious  to  lodge  thirty  persons,  but  they  were 
then  constructed  with  a  frame-work  of  wattles,  and  were  thatched 
with  reed  laid  on  in  regular  tiers. 

The  Tasmanians  of  both  sexes  were  entirely  naked  without  the 
least  sense  of  shamefulness,  and  it  was  only  in  inclement  weather  that 

'  This  13  a  prominent  example  of  Mr.  Darwin's  principle  of  the  survival  of  the 

fittest. 
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they  threw  over  their  shoulders  the  skin  of  an  untanned  kangaroo  or 
opossum  of  which  the  women  made  use  to  support  their  children 
when  carrying  them  on  their  back.  As  a  substitute  for  clothing  they 
bedaubed  their  bodies  with  ochre  mixed  with  grease ;  they  painted 
the  prominent  parts  in  red  and  traced  black  lines  with  black  mica 
glitter  above  and  below  the  eyes.  They  did  not  practise  real 
tattooing,  but  cicatrised  their  body  and  limbs,  and  traced  devices  in 
the  form  of  necklaces  and  shoulder  ornaments  by  symmetric  cuttings ; 
the  wounds  having  been  kept  open  by  means  of  grease,  so  as  to 
produce  a  slight  but  marked  elevation.  They  encircled  their  waist 
with  girdles  of  rushes  and  plaited  sinews,  and  wore  armlets  and 
anklets  of  kangaroo  skin.  Kangaroo  sinews  tinged  red  with  ochre, 
and  small  shells  strung  together  were  worn  as  necklaces.  The  men 
clotted  their  hair  with  ochre  and  formed  it  into  slender  ringlets  ;  and 
on  festival  days  it  was  ornamented  with  kangaroo  teeth  and  cockatoo 
feathers.  The  women  cropped  their  hair  with  shell  or  flint  knives, 
leaving  but  a  small  circle  unshorn.  On  public  occasions  both  sexes 
adorned  their  head  with  fillets  or  festoons  of  flowers  of  the  delicate- 
blossomed  Clematis  or  the  odorous  Boromia  or  the  Comesperma  tinted 
in  bright  blue. 

The  food  of  the  Tasmanians  was  principally  derived  from  the 
animal  kingdom.  For  their  vegetable  diet  they  were  restricted  to  a 
fungus,  the  root  of  the  fern  known  as  Pteris  eseulenta  called  tara,  the 
root  of  a  species  of  Geranium,  and  the  inner  and  upper  part  of  the 
fern  tree  which  has  a  turnip  taste,  though  somewhat  astringent. 
Their  staple  articles  of  food  were  fish,  shell-fish  ^  and  birds,  and 
occasionally  they  feasted  on  seals  or  whales  that  had  stranded  on  the 
coast ;  and  even  lizards,  snakes,  ants  and  grubs  were  not  refused 
when  procurable.  They  were  exceedingly  fond  of  the  flesh  of  the 
kangaroo,  the  opossum,  the  bandicoot  and  the  wombat.  Though  eggs 
were  eaten  with  much  relish,  yet  they  had  the  greatest  aversion  to 
every  species  of  fat.  They  had  no  cooking  vessels  and  their  food  was 
exclusively  prepared  by  roasting  on  hot  embers ;  or  the  whole  animal 
was  placed  on  hot  stones  which  were  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  large 
oven,  and  the  heat  was  kept  confined  within  the  interior  by  being 
covered  up  with  leaves,  mats  and  earth.  The  intestines  were  thrown 
upon  the  glowing  coals,  and  they  were  considered  such  a  great  delicacy, 
that  parts  were  torn  off  and  were  given  to  friends  as  a  token  of 
affection.  Among  certain  tribes  difierent  kinds  of  food  were  pro- 
hibited either  from  sanitary  or  superstitious  motives.  They  obtained 
a  saccharine  liquor  by  tapping  the  trunk  of  the  Eucalyptus  resinifera, 
which  was  collected  in  a  hole  made  in  the  root  of  the  tree,  and  to 
keep  the  liquid  clear  of  trash  it  was  covered  over  with  a  flat  stone. 

The  chief  occupations  of  the  Tasmanians  were  hunting  and  fishing. 
Opossums  were  generally  caught  by  the  women.  They  ascended  the 
tallest  trees  with  the  aid  of  a  rope  made  of  twisted  kangaroo  sinews, 

'  The  shell-fish  eaten  by  them  were  Haliotis  tuberculata,  H.  Uevigata,  a  Mytilus, 
a  Turbo,  Patellas  (limpets),  Fasdolaria  trapezimm  (?),  a  species  of  Purpura  and  a 
species  of  Cardium. 
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or  of  plaited  grass,  to  the  ends  of  which  wooden  handles  were  fastened. 
A  notch  was  first  cut  with  a  stone  hatchet,  as  high  up  as  their  arm 
could  reach,  and  then  throwing  the  bight  of  the  rope  upwards,  they 
grasped  both  ends  with  their  hands  and  swung  themselves  up  to  the 
notch  which  served  as  support  by  introducing  their  right  toe  into  the 
hollow.  Then  grasping  the  tree  with  the  left  arm,  they  threw  the 
rope  higher  up  by  a  sudden  jerk,  and  here  a  fresh  notch  was  cut  in 
which  they  placed  the  left  toe.  They  thus  reached  the  hole  in  which 
the  opossum  had  retired,  and  drawing  the  animal  out  of  its  lurking 
place,  the  climber  threw  it  down  with  all  her  might,  and  being  quite 
stunned  by  the  fall,  it  was  easily  killed  by  those  who  stood  at  the 
foot  of  the  tree.  They  also  climbed  up  trees,  by  means  of  the  same 
contrivance,  to  procure  wild  honey  which  they  placed  in  a  grass 
basket  they  had  carried  up  with  them.  They  killed  birds  and  other 
animals  with  the  waddy  or  other  simple  projectile.  Fish  were  taken 
in  shallow  water  by  spearing  or  with  dip-nets  of  a  bag-like  form, 
which  were  made  of  splits  of  a  cyperaceous  plant  softened  by  drawing 
them  through  the  fire ;  or  they  were  woven  of  rushes  or  of  the  fibres 
of  the  cordage  tree.  Women  gathered  shell-fish,  and  for  this  purpose 
they  dived  into  the  sea  with  a  grass  basket  slung  around  their  neck, 
and  there  they  groped  about,  until  they  had  secured  a  sufficient  supply 
to  offer  it  as  a  dinner  to  their  husband  and  to  the  rest  of  the  family. 

The  mechanical  contrivances  of  the  Tasmanians  were  of  a  primitive 
type.  They  were  excellent  swimmers,  and  they  had  but  little  occa- 
sion to  devise  elaborate  means  for  boat-building.  Their  ordinary 
canoe  was  made  of  thick  bark  stripped  off  from  the  stem  of  a  tree, 
and  was  shaped  into  proper  form  by  being  closed  up  at  the  ends  with 
corryong  bark-fibre.  The  bow  and  stem  projected  like  horns  high 
above  the  water.  It  was  propelled  by  spears  which  were  used  as 
oars,  or  by  paddles  made  of  bark,  which  were  pUed  alternately  on  each 
side.  They  also  navigated  deep  waters  by  means  of  a  float.  Two 
long  tree  stems,  about  six  feet  apart,  were  connected  by  light  trans- 
verse pieces  attached  to  them  by  tough  bark  straps  ;  a  strong  piece  of 
timber  was  laid  across  the  middle,  and  the  whole  surface  of  the  frame 
was  firmly  knitted  together  by  wickerwork.  This  craft  was  thirty 
feet  long  and  was  sufficiently  capacious  to  hold  from  six  to  ten 
persons.  It  sailed  with  great  rapidity  and  perfect  safety  over  smooth 
waters,  and  was  moved  by  means  of  paddles. 

The  women  manufactured  circular  baskets  of  rushes  or  grass  and 
often  of  DianeUa  leaves,  made  flexible  and  soft  by  the  application  of 
heat.  They  made  necklaces  by  perforating  sea  shells,  using  animals' 
teeth  as  piercers,  and  after  having  strung  them  on  animal  sinews  they 
exposed  them  to  the  smoke  of  burning  brushwood,  by  means  of  which 
the  internal  membrane  was  detached,  and  rubbing  them  with  penguins' 
oil,  they  became  polished  and  acquired  a  brilliant,  pearly  appearance. 
Vessels  of  various  sizes  were  formed  of  bark ;  and  large  shells  were 
used  as  water-holders.  Sharp-edged  flints  served  as  cutting  instru- 
ments, the  natural  chips  only  being  employed  for  this  purpose 
untouched  by  the  finishing  process  of  art.  The  stone  axes  were 
chipped  to  an  edge  and  were  bound  to  a  forked  branch  with  withs ; 
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or  they  were  fitted  to  a  handle,  firmly  tied  with,  bark-fibre  which  was 
rendered  more  cohesive  by  being  rubbed  over  with  the  gum  of  the 
Xanthorea  or  grass  tree.  Their  weapons  were  of  the  simplest  kind. 
Their  spear,  which  was  also  used  as  oar,  was  from  fifteen  to  eighteen 
feet  long  and  one  inch  in  diameter,  with  its  point  hardened  in  the 
fire.  The  waddy  was  a  ponderous  throwing  stick,  about  two  feet  in 
length  and  an  inch  in  thickness,  which  terminated  abruptly  at  each 
end  in  a  conical  point,  with  the  lower  point  a  little  roughened  so  as 
to  secure  a  firmer  hold  previous  to  its  being  thrown.  This  weapon, 
which  was  wielded  with  great  precision,  was  thrown  with  a  rotary 
motion,  and  was  sent  with  such  force  that  the  animal  struck  received 
a  dangerous  contusion,  and  sometimes  even  a  severe  wound.  To 
kindle  a  fire  they  rapidly  whirled  a  pointed  stick  in  a  hole  of  a  soft 
piece  of  wood  filled  with  charcoal-powder  and  loose  bark-fibre. 

The  Tasmanians  were  as  deficient  in  intellectual  knowledge  as  they 
were  in  mechanical  skill.  As  they  could  not  count  beyond  two,  all 
that  exceeded  that  number  was  designated  by  the  indefinite  expres- 
sion of  "plenty."  To  indicate  the  number  of  persons  present  at  an 
assembly  they  were  obliged  to  call  off  their  names.  They  had,  how- 
ever, a  correct  knowledge  of  the  country  which  they  inhabited ;  and 
experience  had  taught  them  the  art  of  accurately  tracing  the  footprints 
of  men  and  animals.  It  afforded  them  much  amusement  to  make 
rude  drawings  with  charcoal,  which  was  their  first  attempt  at  picture- 
writing.  They  made  use  of  fire  signals  to  convey  information  to  a 
certain  distance,  and  set  up  sticks  to  mark  the  direction  of  the  path 
which  they  followed. 

Their  musical  talents  were  entirely  undeveloped,  although,  like  all 
savages,  they  were  exact  in  beating  time,  and  delighted  in  singing, 
after  their  fashion,  while  sitting  round  the  fire.  Their  songs,  which 
uniformly  terminated  with  the  exclamation  of  ugh !  ugh !  were 
monotonous,  and  yet  they  were  not  entirely  without  harmony.  The 
subject  of  their  improvised  poetical  strains  was  generally  borrowed 
from  some  incident  of  the  day.  When  they  sang  in  chorus,  their 
modulations  were  distinct,  and  their  voices  were  tuned  in  perfect 
concord.  Their  songs  sometimes  took  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between 
the  female  and  male  singers,  the  former  beginning  in  high  key-notes, 
denouncing  the  misdeeds  of  men  in  abusive  terms,  and  the  latter 
replying  in  a  self-defensive  strain.  Other  songs,  which  were  accom- 
panied with  pantomime,  gave  expression  to  the  insinuating  addresses 
of  courtship,  and  depicted  the  passion  of  two  infatuated  lovers. 

The  language  of  the  Tasmanians  was  poor  in  its  vocabulary,  and 
undeveloped  in  its  grammatical  organism.^  The  great  majority  of 
words  were  polysyllabic,  and  each  syllable  generally  ended  in  a 
vowel.  Alliteration  of  the  vowel  sounds  was  very  frequent,  and  the 
numerous  abbreviations  rendered  the  word  formation  somewhat  com- 

1  The  following  is  a  specimen  of  a  sentence  in  this  language:  Tea—noaiUy— 
parmatier—paumerlia—linener — noaiUy — "  Tea  no  good — potatoes— bread — water 
no  good."  The  missionaries,  who  in  later  times  had  converted  a  number  of  them, 
who  are  supposed  to  have  all  gone  to  heaven,  have  adopted  Parlerdee  as  the  name 
of  God.     See  Journal  of  Anthropological  Institute,  vol.  iii.  p.  28. 
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plex.  The  words  of  a  sentence  were  not  arranged  in  regular  order  in 
accordance  with  precise  rules ;  and  the  accidental  conditions,  implied 
by  mood,  tense  and  number,  were  not  indicated  by  grammatical 
inflections,  or  the  addition  of  modifying  particles,  but  were  supple- 
mented by  the  manner  of  enunciation  and  the  symbolism  of  charac- 
teristic gestures.  As  the  names  of  persons  were  borrowed  from 
natural  objects  by  vhich  they  were  surrounded,  such  as  kangaroo, 
gum-tree,  thunder,  wind,  flower,  &c.,  many  words  were  absolutely 
banished  from  general  conversation  of  the  family  circle  of  the  tribe, 
whenever  one  of  its  members,  bearing  such  a  significant  name,  paid 
the  last  debt  of  nature.  The  language  was  equally  deficient  in  words 
for  abstract  ideas  or  even  qualities,  and  they  had  but  an  indistinct 
notion  of  generalisation.  They  had  a  distinct  name  for  every  indi- 
vidual species  of  trees  and  animals,  but  they  had  no  word  which  was 
the  equivalent  of  tree  or  animal  in  a  general  sense.  Their  knowledge 
of  things  was  confined  to  particulars  ;  their  mind  had  not  yet  reached 
that  higher  order  of  development  of  recognising  at  one  view  a  whole 
class  of  numerous  objects  by  abstracting  certain  qualities  which  they 
all  possess  in  common.  Abstract  qualities  could  only  be  designated 
by  circumlocution.  Thus  for  "  hard  "  they  would  say  "  like  a  stone; " 
for  "  tall "  they  would  use  the  expression  "  like  legs ; "  and  to  indicate 
that  an  object  was  round  they  would  compare  it  to  a  ball  or  to  the 
moon.  They  were  voluble  in  ordinary  conversation,  and  yet  they 
were  compelled  to  supply  by  action  and  gesture  the  defective  gram- 
matical construction  of  their  language,  to  give  precision  to  their 
meaning,  in  order  to  be  perfectly  understood. 

The  favourite  amusement  of  the  Tasmanians  was  the  corobery  or 
character-dance  which  was  symbolic  if  not  mystic  in  its  movements. 
To  prepare  themselves  for  this  delightful  exercise  they  bedaubed  their 
bodies  with  a  fresh  coat  of  ochre  mixed  with  clay  and  grease ;  while 
their  wrists  and  ankles  were  entwined  with  tufts  of  leafy  twigs. 
The  women  wore  on  the  same  occasion  a  covering  of  leaves  and 
feathers.  The  dance  was  directed  by  one  of  the  chiefs  who  gave 
expression  to  his  sentiment  of  approbation  by  exclaiming,  Narra 
coopa  corobery,  "  A  very  good  dance  ! "  They  had  various  kinds  of 
coroberies,  in  which  the  characteristic  motions  and  actions  of  certain 
animals  were  successfully  and  accurately  mimicked.  The  kangaroo 
dance  was  a  saltatory  exercise ;  they  first  walked  round  the  fire  in 
slow  and  measured  step  to  the  monotonous  note  of  their  song,  but  as 
soon  as  their  voices  struck  up  a  higher  key,  the  performers  quickened 
their  pace,  struck  the  ground  with  their  hands  and  leaped  high  up 
into  the  air.  Their  singing  soon  changed  into  yells  and  shrieks,  and 
they  made  the  most  desperate  series  of  jumps,  striking  the  ground 
with  their  hands  at  every  bound.  These  wild,  frenzied  movements 
continued  until  they  were  utterly  exhausted.  In  representing  the 
emu  they  placed  one  hand  behind  their  back,  while  with  the  other 
they  alternately  touched  the  ground  and  then  raised  it  above  the  head, 
passing  at  the  same  time  slowly  round  the  fire,  thus  imitating  the 
motions  of  the  bird  while  feeding.  In  the  thunder  and  lightning 
dance  they  moved  their  feet  with  great  rapidity,  stamping  the  ground 
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with  a  sudden,  forcible  impulse  so  as  to  produce  a  loud  noise,  and 
they  raised  such  an  overwhelming  dust  that  the  spectators  were 
compelled  to  keep  themselves  to  the  windward  to  escape  being 
choked.  An  annual  carohery  was  held  in  autumn  at  the  time  of  full 
moon,  which  brought  together  all  the  neighbouring  tribes  to  celebrate 
a  festival  of  peace  and  concord  ;  while  in  the  spring  the  festival 
of  eggs  was  equally  distinguished  for  jovial  good-nature  and  social 
pleasure.  At  full  moon  a  magic  circle  was  drawn  in  the  forest,  and 
within  the  circumscribed  space,  the  men  ceremoniously  moved  about 
the  trees  holding  in  their  hand  a  fire-stick,  which  they  lowered 
towards  the  ground  or  raised  upwards  towards  the  foliage ;  looking 
about  on  all  sides  as  if  in  search  of  something  they  had  lost.  The 
young  men  moved  their  body  from  side  to  side,  and  waved  their 
hands  with  a  graceful  and  quivering  motion  to  the  measure  of  the 
music.  A  similar  motion  was  initiated,  at  a  given  signal,  by  the  feet 
which  caused  the  muscular  part  of  their  calves  and  thighs  to  quiver  in 
tremulous  agitation.  The  women  formed  separate  dancing  groups,  they 
acted  as  musicians  during  the  performances  of  the  men,  and  though 
their  singing,  was  monotonous,  yet  the  measure  was  regular  and  the 
time  most  perfect.  Sometimes  they  indicated  the  measure  of  the  song 
by  beating  a  roUed-up  kangaroo  skin,  or  striking  two  sticks  together. 
The  Tasmanian  women  were  the  degraded  slaves  of  the  household, 
and  they  were  often  treated  by  their  husbands  with  contumely  and 
extraordinary  harshness.  They  were  punished  for  real  or  pretended 
offences  by  tying  their  hands  behind  their  back  and  flogging  them 
with  a  rope.  The  greatest  part  of  the  food-materials  used  by  the  family 
were  supplied  by  their  labour  and  exertions.  They  climbed  up  trees 
to  secure  the  opossum ;  they  dug  the  ground  with  the  digging-stick 
to  gather  the  yams  and  other  nutritious  roots ;  they  clambered  up  the 
rocks  during  ebb-time  to  collect  shell-fish  j  they  searched  for  oysters 
by  diving,  and  employed  the  net  for  fishing.  In  addition  to  all  this 
they  attended  to  the  children,  managed  the  household  affairs,  carried 
the  burdens  when  on  a  tour  of  migration,  and  assisted  in  constructing 
the  hut  and  in  kindling  the  fire.  They  prepared  the  meals  which  the 
men  devoured  alone,  while  they  were  compelled  to  content  themselves 
with  the  food  that  remained  after  their  lord  and  master  had  satisfied 
his  appetite.  They  were  modest  and  chaste,  infidelity  was  rare ;  but 
if  it  occurred  it  was  summarily  punished.  Before  they  came  in  con- 
tact with  Europeans  the  men  were  jealous  of  their  wives  who  always 
retired  on  the  approach  of  strangers.  But  notwithstanding  this  coy- 
ness, husbands  never  hesitated  to  sell  or  lend  their  wives  to  their  neigh- 
bours for  the  indulgence  of  carnal  intercourse,  whenever  inclination 
or  interest  prompted  them  to  do  so.  Polygamy,  if  it  existed  at  all, 
was  only  practised  by  a  few  favourites  of  fortune,  but  repudiation  and 
successive  marriages  were  very  common.  The  repudiated  woman  had 
not  even  the  disposal  of  her  own  person,  but  was  in  some  respects 
considered  the  property  of  the  tribe  of  which  she  was  a  member.^ 


1  It  is  said  that  as  long  as  a  widow  remained  unmarried  she  was  equally  regarded 
as  the  common  property  of  all  the  males  of  the  tribe. 
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Children  were  often  betrothed  in  early  infancy,  and  the  young  bride 
was  delivered  over  to  the  family  of  the  future  husband  who  assumed 
the  responsibility  of  rearing  and  supporting  her  as  a  member  of  the 
household.  They  generally,  however,  procured  their  wives  by  capture 
from  alien  tribes,  for  as  the  union  of  even  remote  relations  was  con- 
sidered illicit  and  incestuous,  they  preferred  to  marry  girls  of  a  tribe 
different  from  their  own. 

The  Tasmanian  women  were  not  very  fruitful ;  they  had  but  few 
children  and  ceased  to  bear  after  the  age  of  thirty  or  thirty-five.  As 
their  social  condition  and  the  precarious  supply  of  food  did  not  enable 
them  to  bring  up  a  large  family,  especially  after  their  rights  had  been 
encroached  upon  by  the  white  settlers,  they  had  recourse  to  abortion 
or  infanticide,  if  the  number  of  the  members  of  their  household  in- 
creased beyond  measure.  Mothers  suckled  their  children  until  they 
were  three  or  four  years  old,  and  they  always  treated  them  with  great 
tenderness  and  attended  to  all  their  wants.  There  were,  however, 
some  exceptions ;  for  after  their  contact  with  Europeans,  mothers  were 
known  to  have  neglected  their  infants,  and  they  preferred  to  reserve 
their  caresses  for  young  puppies,  upon  which  they  concentrated  all  their 
affections,  and  even  fed  them  with  the  milk  of  their  own  breasts. 
They  carried  their  children  wrapped  in  a  kangaroo  skin  which  hung 
behind  their  back,  and  to  suckle  their  infants  it  was  only  necessary 
to  throw  their  breasts,  which  were  excessively  elongated,  over  their 
shoulders. 

At  the  age  of  puberty  young  boys  were  initiated  into  the  rights  and 
duties  of  manhood  with  certain  ceremonial  forms.  A  secret  name  was 
whispered  into  their  ears  at  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremony.  Old 
women,  who  acted  as  professional  operators,  used  a  stone  knife  to  make 
cuts  in  the  thighs,  shoulders  and  breast  oit  the  candidates  for  manly 
honours,  with  the  object  of  producing  raised  cicatrices  which  were 
considered  as  highly  ornamental. 

As  necessity  frequently  compelled  them  to  change  their  habitations, 
they  were  not  always  in  a  condition  to  take  care  of  the  sick  who,  if 
unable  to  travel,  were  abandoned  in  their  lonely  and  solitary  state, 
provided  with  such  provisions  as  they  could  spare ;  besides  leaving 
with  them  a  bundle  of  Mesebryanthemum  leaves  which  possess  pur- 
gative qualities.  If  nature  was  sufficiently  vigorous  to  restore  the 
patients  to  health,  they  followed  the  rest  of  the  family  as  soon  as  their 
strength  permitted  it ;  otherwise  they  were  bound  to  perish  unaided 
and  alone.  They  were  not  indifferent,  however,  with  regard  to  those 
who  were  lying  prostrate  with  disease,  and  the  medicinal  agents  em- 
ployed by  them  were  not  without  some  curative  qualities.  Blood- 
letting, which  was  effected  by  means  of  a  flint  lancet,  was  practised  in 
inflammatory  diseases  and  in  acute  rheumatism.  Head  and  stomach 
ache  was  relieved  by  wet  bandages  tightly  bound  round  the  affected 
part.  In  cutaneous  affections  they  employed  the  salt-water  bath,  and 
rubbed  the  skin  with  ashes.  Perspiration  was  produced  by  drinking 
copious  draughts  of  cold  water,  and  then  lying  down  before  a  fire.  A 
patient  affected  with  fever  was  sprinkled  over  with  cold  water.  Ashes 
were  applied  to  syphilitic  sores,  and  in  rheumatic  aflections  the  dis- 
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eased  part  was  anointed  with  mutton-bird  oil  aided  by  friction.  The 
blood  taken  from  the  veins  of  a  healthy  person  was  considered  a  re- 
novating draught.  Alum  was  used  as  a  favourite  remedy.  Decoctions 
of  leaves  were  employed  to  alleviate  pain.  In  some  cases  shampoo- 
ing as  well  as  dancing  accompanied  by  the  utterance  of  certain  charms, 
was  deemed  to  be  efficacious  in  the  cure  of  diseases.  Three  leg-bones 
fixed  to  a  man's  head  in  the  form  of  a  triangle  was  an  infallible  charm 
against  headache.  Clay  and  leaves  were  applied  to  severe  wounds 
with  the  addition  of  cold  water  poured  upon  the  part  to  staunch  the 
flow  of  blood.  The  urine  of  women  was  thought  to  possess  specific 
virtues.  The  ashes  of  a  burnt  body,  the  soft  whisperings  of  magical 
words  into  the  ears  of  the  patient,  human  bones  attached  to  the  parts 
affected,  a  child's  skull  hung  round  the  neck  were  all  more  or  less 
efficacious  means  to  stop  the  progress  of  disease,  or  inspire  the  credu- 
lous patient  with  the  hope  of  recovery. 

The  Tasmanians  disposed  of  their  dead  in  various  ways.  Among 
some  tribes  they  were  burnt ;  the  corpse  was  placed,  after  sunset,  upon 
a  pile  of  wood  which  was  covered  with  small  sticks  so  as  to  form  a 
kind  of  pyramid.  All  the  sick  of  the  camp  were  brought  there  under 
the  belief  that  in  the  course  of  tlie  night  the  ghost  of  the  dead  would 
relieve  them  of  their  ailments.  A  fire  was  kindled  to  keep,  the  demon 
spirits  at  a  distance,  and  wards  of  incantation  were  recited  to  prevent 
some  hostile  ghost  from  carrying  off  the  body.  At  morning  dawn  the 
funeral  pile  was  set  on  fire,  and  fresh  wood  was  occasionally  added 
until  the  whole  was  consumed.  The  ashes  were  collected  in  a  kan- 
garoo bag  which  was  suspended  from  the  neck  of  the  nearest  relative. 
During  a  fixed  period  of  time  the  mourning  friends  visited  the  conse- 
crated spot  every  morning  before  sunrise,  and  here  they  rubbed  over 
their  faces  a  portion  of  the  ashes  ;  they  wept  hot,  gushing  tears,  and 
sang  the  death  song  in  chorus.  Sometimes  the  ashes  were  buried  or 
they  were  cast  upon  the  waters  of  the  ocean.  Among  other  tribes 
instead  of  burning  the  dead  the  corpse  was  deposited  in  a  hollow  tree, 
in  a  sitting  posture,  with  the  knees  bent  upwards.  After  the  lapse  of 
a  year  or  longer  the  body  was'  removed,  and  was  burnt  in  due  form 
with  the  exception  of  the  skull  which  was  deposited  in  a  place  where 
a  mimber  of  other  skulls  were  heaped  together,  that  were  covered  up 
with  bark  and  leaves.  Among  other  tribes  the  dead  were  placed  in 
holes  made  by  the  uprooting  of  trees,  or  dug  with  the  digging-stick, 
after  which  the  corpse  was  covered  up  with  leaves  and  the  hollow  was 
filled  up  with  earth.  The  grave  was  sometimes  protected  by  enclosing 
it  with  a  fence,  or  erecting  a  sheltering  hut  over  it,  but  generally  it 
was  simply  marked  by  a  mound  of  earth.  A  spear  was  driven  into 
the  tomb  to  enable  the  departed  to  fight  if  disturbed  in  his  sleep. 
New-born  infants  were  often  buried  alive  with  their  deceased  mother. 
The  women  were  particularly  affected  by  the  death  of  their  friends, 
and  they  manifested  their  disconsolate  sorrow  without  concealment  and 
disguise.  They  bedaubed  their  bald  head  with  clay,  lacerated  their 
body  with  sharp  shells  and  stones,  and  burned  their  thighs  with  the 
fire-stick.  Mothers  carried  about  a  bone  as  a  memorial  of  their  deceased 
children.     Widows  cherished  the  same  tokens  of  affection  in  behalf  of 
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their  deceased  husbands.  Legs,  jaw-bones  and  skulls,  were  often  sus- 
pended from  their  neck,  or  from  a  girdle  of  bark-fibre  to  keep  alive  the 
memory  of  the  beloved  object,  of  which  death  had  deprived  them. 

Though  some  of  the  Tasmanians  had  not  the  least  idea  of  the  sur- 
vival after  death  of  a  spiritual  self,  and  believed  themselves  as  perish- 
able in  their  nature  as  the  kangaroo,  yet  the  majority  of  the  tribes  had 
a  distinct  notion  of  a  future  state  of  existence.  Some  thought  that 
their  elysian  abode  would  be  some  particular  star ;  others  imagined 
that  they  would  join  the  ancestral  throng  that  had  gone  before  them 
on  some  distant  island  where,  according  to  a  recent  conception,  they 
supposed  they  would  be  changed  into  white  people.  Their  genius  of 
death  was  poetically  described  as  slipping  down  a  gum-tree  unfelt  and 
unseen,  and  while  lying  at  night  round  their  camp-fire,  he  crept  behind 
the  unconscious  sleeper,  deprived  the  kidneys  of  their  fat,  and  having 
thus  cradled  his  victim  into  eternal  slumber,  he  occasioned  his  removal 
to  the  land  of  shades.  Their  abode  of  souls  did  not  materially  differ 
from  their  earthly  home,  Here  they  could  follow  the  chase  with  un- 
abated pleasure  and  with  never-failing  success ;  and  the  enjoyments  of 
their  terrestrial  existence,  with  its  voluptuous  passions  and  the  grati- 
fications of  the  appetites,  would  fill  their  cup  of  happiness  to  the  brim, 
and  render  them  supremely  blessed.  They  also  believed  that  the 
surviving  ghost  of  the  departed  had  the  power  of  visiting  his  former 
home,  and  bestow  upon  his  friends  many  blessings,  or  afflict  them  with 
grievous  misfortunes. 

The  Tasmanians  had  no  regularly  organised  government.  Every 
man  was  master  of  his  own  actions,  and  was  only  required  to  comply 
with  certain  ancient  usages,  and  refrain  from  infringing  upon  the 
limited  rights  of  property,  such  as  were  recognised  by  all  the  members 
of  the  tribe.  They  tacitly  acknowledged  the  superior  social  position 
of  chiefs,  whose  dignity  was  neither  hereditary  nor  elective,  and  the 
deference  paid  to  them  depended  on  their  general  standing  in  the 
community,  their  manly  appearance,  their  personal  strength,  their 
prowess,  and  their  skill  in  hunting  and  war.  It  is  only  when  engaged 
in  warlike  expeditions  that  they  could  command  the  obedience  of 
their  subordinates,  but  otherwise  their  authority  was  only  nominal. 
The  legal  restrictions,  to  which  the  Tasmanians  were  subjected,  were 
very  few,  and  their  list  of  crimes  was  insignificant.  The  rights  of 
property  were  fixed  by  assigning  to  each  tribe  a  certain  tract  of  land 
marked  by  defined  boundaries,  which  served  as  hunting  grounds,  and 
every  infraction  or  encroachment  upon  these  rights  was  resisted 
by  the  force  of  arms.  Their  customary  laws  were  principally  confined 
to  the  relation  between  the  sexes.  Adultery  was  punished,  and  both 
parties  were  considered  culpable.  The  man  had  his  leg  speared,  while 
the  adulteress  was  delivered  up  to  the  women  of  the  tribe,  who  sat 
on  her  body  and  cut  her  with  flints.  For  minor  offences  the  guilty 
person  was  tied  to  a  tree  and  was  exposed  to  the  jeers  and  scoffs 
of  the  multitude ;  or  spea,rs  were  thrown  at  him  from  a  distance, 
which  his  agility  and  watchfulness  alone  could  avoid  by  skilful 
dodging. 

The  intertribal  wars  of  the  Tasmanians  were  neither  bloody  nor  of 
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long  duration.  Sometimes  they  decided  their  contests  in  single  combat. 
These  duels  were  fought  with  the  waddy  with  perfect  fairness,  for 
each  of  the  champions  in  turn  offered  his  skull  as  a  m.ark  to  be 
hit  by  his  antagonist.  They  used  neither  stratagem  nor  ambuscade, 
and  never  attacked  an  enemy  at  night.  When  one  of  the  parties  was 
determined  to  bring  the  contest  to  a  close  the  old  women  acted  as 
negotiators ;  they  threw  up  their  arms  three  times  or  offered  a  green 
branch  as  a  sign  of  peace,  and  immediately  all  the  spears  were  lowered 
and  the  battle  was  at  an  end. 

The  Tasmanians  had  but  crude  and  indistinct  religious  notions. 
They  had  no  conception  of  a  real  divinity,  had  no  kind  of  worship, 
had  neither  idols  nor  consecrated  places  for  religious  service.^  Fear 
and  ignorance  had  suggested  to  their  untutored  mind  that  the  dark 
and  gloomy  caverns  of  the  mountains,  and  the  lonely  and  dismal 
recesses  of  the  forests,  the  frightful  clefts  of  the  rocks,  and  the 
elevated  summits  of  lofty  peaks  were  peopled  with  malevolent  beings, 
mischievous  goblins  and  other  demon  agencies  of  nature,  whose 
actions  were  detrimental  to  the  happiness  and  well-being  of  their 
race.  They  regarded  the  ghosts  of  their  departed  relatives  and 
friends,  whom  they  designated  by  the  generic  name'  of  w'arrawdh', 
"shadow,  ghost,  apparition,"  as  their  patron  genii,  in  whose  protect 
ing  care  they  had  unlimited  confidence.  They  were  addressed  by  the 
women,  in  the  absence  of  their  husbands,  as  family  protectors,  while 
singing  a  song  in  their  honour.  The  constellation  of  Orion  as  well  as 
the  sun,  as  a  female  generative  power,  was  also  an  object  of  reverence, 
but  no  adoration  of  any  kind  was  paid  to  either. 

The  ignorant  and  credulous  Tasmanians  could  not  fail  to  be  imposed 
upon  by  a  class  of  men  who  in  the  infant  state  of  society,  every- 
where pretend  to  possess  supernatural  power  to  relieve  or  counteract 
the  evils  to  which,  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  the  human  race 
is  exposed.  Such  was  the  first  origin  of  a  class  of  men  recognised  even 
among  civilised  nations  as  divinely  inspired,  and  constituting  the 
privileged  order  of  the  priesthood.  The  medicine-men  or  sorcerers 
of  the  Tasmanians  did  not  cure  diseases  by  the  employment  of 
remedial  agents,  but  they  had  recourse  to  charms  and  grotesque 
mummeries.  They  sucked  the  painful  part  and  exhibited  a  bone 
or  a  pebble  which  they  affirmed  to  have  extracted  from  the  body 
of  the  patient,  and  which  was  consequently  supposed  to  have  been 
the  primary  cause  of  the  disease.  A  magic  toy  composed  of  an  oval 
piece  of  wood  called  mooyumharr  was  fastened  to  a  string  and  was 
then  twirled  round  in  rapid  motion,  which  was  thought  to  effect 
beneficially  the  mind  of  the  patient.  This  instrument  was  considered 
so  sacred  that  it  would  have  been  profaned  if  seen  by  a  woman. 

1  Before  the  Tasmanians  had  become  entirely  extinct,  many  of  them  had  been 
nominally  converted  to  Christianity;  but  "the  good  men  had  little  belief  in  the 
machinery  of  religion,  and  even  doubted  the  efficacy  of  knowing  the  Catechism  and 
prayers  by  rote."  "The  Catechist  has  taken  great  pains  to  inform  the  Aborigines 
of  the  existence  and  the  character  of  the  Deity,  and  most  of  them  now  have  some 
idea  of  these  important  truths."    Bonwick's  Lost  Tasmanians,  p.  167. 

Unfortunately  the  imperfect  idea  of  these  important  truths  did  not  save  them 
from  entire  destruction. 
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More  frequently,  however,  the  diseased  organ  was  pressed  while 
words  of  exorcism  were  uttered  by  the  conjuror,  and  the  demon  of 
disease  never  failed  to  be  conquered,  and  to  be  expelled  from  his 
hiding-place.  They  also  made  use  of  a  rattle  composed  of  dead  men's 
bones  which  was  shaken  with  no  less  magic  effect.  That  moral 
contagion  of  the  human  race,  called  witchcraft,  also  prevailed  among 
the  Tasmanians.i  They  procured  some  object  belonging  to  the  victim 
they  wished  to  bewitch ;  having  enveloped  it  in  fat  they  laid  it  before 
the  fire,  and  they  supposed  that  as  the  fat  was  gradually  melting  the 
health  of  their  enemy  would  by  degrees  decline,  and  that  he  would 
thus  be  doomed  to  perish.  They  wore  round  their  neck  as  a  charm 
against  disease  and  death  pieces  of  the  skull  or  the  bone  of  the  arm 
of  a  deceased  relation. 
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Australia,  independent  of  the  contiguous  islands,  may  be  considered 
as  a  continent,  although,  like  America,  it  is  surrounded  on  all  sides 
by  water.  It  is  situated  east  of  Asia  and  the  Indian  Archipelago, 
between  the  South  Pacific  and  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  name  originally 
given  to  it  by  Tasman,  its  first  discoverer,  was  New  Holland,  which 
was  afterwards  changed  into  New  South  Wales  by  Cook,  a  name 
which  is  now  confined  to  the  eastern  section.  It  lies  between  10° 
and  40°  S.  latitude,  and  between  113°  and  154°  W.  longitude.  It  is 
very  irregular  in  outline,  and  on  this  account  it  presents  the  most 
commodious  harbours  for  the  accommodation  of  the  largest  ships.  Its 
greatest  breadth  from  east  to  west  is  about  twenty-seven  hundred 
miles,  and  its  greatest  length  from  north  to  south  extends  over  a 

^  Id  Dove's  Tasmanian  Journal  it  is  stated  ^'that  no  pretensions  of  any  kind 
of  witclicraft  seems  to  hare  sprung  up  among  the  Tasmanians,"  an  assertion  which 
is  contradicted  in  positive  terms  by  Mr.  Bonwick. 
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distance  of  two  thousand  miles  with  a  superficial  area  of  nearly  three 
millions  of  square  miles,  or  two  thousand  millions  of  square  acres  of 
land.i  The  southern  coast  is  much  cut  up  by  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria, 
and  on  the  north-west  coast  are  Cambridge  and  Admiralty  Bay.  To  the 
south  Spencer's  Gulf  and  the  Gulf  of  St.  Vincent  are  separated  by  the 
York  peninsula.  North  of  Bass  Strait  towards  the  east  are  Port'Philip 
and  Western  Port.  On  the  eastern  coast  Port  Jackson  supplies  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  harbours  along  which  the  great  city  of  Sydney 
is  built.  Many  parts  of  the  country  are  traversed  by  mountain 
ranges  of  moderate  height,  for  the  loftiest  ridges  do  not  exceed  six 
thousand  five  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  elevated 
ridge  in  the  south-east,  which  forms  the  boundary  line  between 
Victoria  and  New  South  Wales,  is  composed  of  granite  rocks  over- 
looking a  vast  extent  of  grassy  plains  of  great  fertility.  The  Blue 
Mountains  rise  from  the  prairie-land  of  Bathurst  and  form  the  divid- 
ing line  between  the  lowlands  of  the  sea-coast  and  the  goldfields  of 
Ophir  and  Turon.  The  prevailing  rocks  are  granite,  porphyry  and 
sandstone.  Freestone,  indurated  clay  slate,  ironstone  and  quartz 
occasionally  appear  on  the  surface  in  close  proximity  to  the  rivers. 
The  western  slope  is  chiefly  formed  of  sandstone,  freestone  and 
porphyry,  and  is  generally  clothed  with  stunted  timber  of  the 
Eucalyptus  and  gum  species.  The  richest  gold  supply  was  obtained 
from  the  Macedon  Mountains  and  the  Boningyong  range  in  the 
Province  of  Victoria.  The  foot  of  the  Grampian  Hills  presents 
the  finest  pasture  lands  which  are  decked  with  a  tapestry  of  flowery 
verdure.  But  the  most  conspicuous  elevations  of  South  Australia  are 
Mount  Baker,  Mount  Lofty  and  Mount  Wakefield  which  have  an 
altitude  of  no  less  than  two  thousand  feet.  East  of  the  Blue  Moun- 
tains at  the  mouth  of  the  great  rivers  the  country  is  covered  with  mud 
flats,  salt  marshes  and  sandy  swamps  which  extend  to  a  distance  of 
several  miles ;  and  following  the  upward  course  of  the  rivers  the  soil 
alternates  between  extensive  reedy  swamps,  small  hollows  or  flats,  and 
granite,  porphyry  and  sandstone  hills  of  moderate  elevation,  whose 
sides,  up  to  the  very  summits,  are  clothed  with  various  grasses  and 
heavy  timber  trees.  In  an  inland  direction  from  the  banks  of  the 
rivers  the  country  is  much  broken,  and  narrow  valleys  of  various 
extent  are  interpersed  between  the  hills.  Comparatively  speaking 
these  natural  meadows  are  generally  sterile,  for  they  produce  nothing 
but  a  sour-tasted  grass,  and  the  grass  tree,  and  a  species  of  bulrush 
which  furnishes  an  unmistakable  indication  of  the  poverty  of  the  soil. 
Sometimes,  however,  long  stretches  of  land  are  seen  covered  with 
thin  tufts  of  tall  oat-grass,  whose  nutritive  quality  is  of  a  much 
higher  order.  The  river  banks  which  are  not  washed  by  the  salt 
water  tide,  are  bordered  by  small  districts  of  low  hills,  whose  deep 
rich  soil,  being  most  fertile,  presents  the  finest  agricultural  region  in 
the  world.  On  the  west  side  of  the  mountains  are  extensive,  low, 
undulating  plains  devoid  of  timber-trees,  of  which  the  soil  is  composed 
of  a  rich  friable  loam  of  a  reddish  tint,  which  produces  the  most 
nutritive  grasses,   and  afibrds  fine   pasturage  for   sheep  and  cattle. 

1  The  population  in  1871  was  i,s6s>240,  of  whom  200,000  are  said  to  be  natives. 
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They  are  well  watered  by  the  Macquarrie  river  that  traces  its  mean- 
dering course  through  these  level  lowlands. 

Australia  is  watered  by  numerous  rivers,  but  most  of  them  have 
shallow  beds,  so  that  in  the  rainy  season  they  never  fail  to  overflow 
their  banks ;  and  none  of  them  is  navigable  except  for  a  limited 
distance.  The  principal  rivers  in  New  South  Wales  are  the  Mac- 
quarrie,  the  Hawksbury,  the  Hunter,  the  Hastings,  the  Nepean  and 
the  Darling ;  the  largest  streams  of  the  west  coast  are  the  Swan  and 
Murchison  rivers.  Victoria  is  watered  by  the  Wimmeia  and  the 
Glenley,  and  the  Murray  river  separates  it  from  New  South  Wales. 
The  most  extensive  lakes  are  Alexandria,  Victoria  and  Torrens  lakes ; 
the  last  being  an  immense  salt  marsh  which  during  certain  seasons  is 
entirely  dry. 

Australia  is  poor  in  indigenous  quadrupeds.  The  largest  and  most 
important  belong  to  the  marsupial  type.  There  are  several  species  of 
kangaroos  {Macrojitcs  major  and  lanigu  and  Petrogale  hrachyates) 
whose  flesh  is  considered  excellent,  and  they  can  be  domesticated 
without  difficulty.  From  the  peculiar  construction  of  their  locomotive 
organs  they  can  clear,  at  a  single  boimd,  a  space  of  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  feet,  and  when  descending  a  slope  they  can  baffle  their  pur- 
suers by  making  an  extraordinary  leap  to  a  distance  of  forty-five  feet. 
There  are  also  two  kinds  of  opossums  {Fhalangista)  of  a  very  small 
size,  and  a  species  of  sloth  which  does  not  much  differ  from  the 
ordinary  species.  But  the  most  characteristic  animal  of  the  country, 
which  is  not  found  elsewhere  except  in  Tasmania,  is  the  Ornitho- 
rhynchus  paradoxus  or  duckbill.  It  is  provided  with  a  flat  bony  beak ; 
the  lower  mandible,  which  is  internally  serrated  at  the  edges  with 
numerous  striae,  is  but  little  more  than  half  the  size  of  the  upper. 
It  is  about  twenty-one  inches  long  and  measures  eleven  inches  and  a 
half  in  circumference.  It  is  covered  with  a  thick  dark-coloured  fur, 
has  a  small  head,  a  flat  tail  and  short  legs,  and  is  web-footed,  with 
straight  sharp-pointed  claws.  It  is  a  burrowing  animal,  lives  in  a  hole 
dug  in  a  zigzag  direction  to  a  distance  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet,  just 
above  the  water's  edge.  It  feeds  on  shrimps  and  other  crustaceous 
animals  which  it  secures  by  diving.  The  Echidna  hystrix  or  porcu- 
pine ant-eater  is  covered  with  a  coat  of  mail  of  short  quill-like  bristles, 
and  lives  exclusively  on  ants'  eggs.  The  native  bear  (Phascolardos 
cinereus)  is  arboreal  in  its  habits,  and  is  rather  a  kind  of  sloth,  as  it 
is  sluggish  in  its  movements  and  is  disinclined  to  stir  unless  com- 
pelled to  do  so  for  its  safety.  Another  animal  of  generic  peculiarities 
is  the  native  dog  or  dingo  (Ganis  Australiends),  which  forms  an 
intermediate  link  between  the  fox  and  the  wolf.  It  is  about  two  and 
a  half  feet  long  and  two  feet  high,  and  has  the  head  of  a  fox  with 
erect  ears.  Its  fur  is  of  a  reddish  brown.  It  rarely  barks  but  howls 
or  yelps  in  a  dismal  manner.  It  is  carnivorous  in  its  instincts,  and 
lays  in  wait  to  bounce  upon  young  calves  the  moment  they  are  left 
unprotected  by  their  dam.  One  of  the  most  elegant  animals  is  the 
flying  squirrel  (Sciurus  Avstralis),  and  no  less  remarkable  are  the 
vampire  bat  with  a  soft  reddish-coloured  fur  and  the  flying  mouse 
(Acroiatus  pygmsea)  which  is  not  quite  three  inches  long  from  nose 
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to  tail  and  has  a  soft,  light  grey  fur.  Another  animal  peculiar  to  the 
country  is  the  bandicoot  (ParajweZes  obesula,  P.  nasuta,  and  P.faseiata), 
which  is  somewhat  larger  than  a  rat.  It  is  a  burrowing  animal 
and  lives  exclusively  on  roots.  The  wombat  (Phascolymus  ursinm, 
P.  platirrhymis  and  P.  niger)  is  the  Australian  marsupial  bear.  It 
is  comparatively  a  small  chunky  animal  with  a  thick,  grey  fur,  short 
legs  and  a  clumsy  obtuse  head.  It  burrows  in  the  ground,  and  when 
it  walks  it  has  a  shuffling  gait  like  a  bear.  Among  the  other  quadru- 
peds the  most  common  are  the  native  cat  {Dasyurus  maeulatus  and 
viverrimus),  the  water  rat  [HyoromyS  dirysogater),  the  Belideus 
bremceps  and  B.  notatus,  the  Hapolotis  condidor,  JS.  apicalis,  and 
H.  MitchelU,  the  mouse  {Mus  Nms&  Hollandicea),  bats  {Molassus 
Atistralis)  and  the  flying  fox  {Pteropus  polycephalus)?- 

The  birds  present  an  innumerable  variety,  and  they  are  distinguished 
by  the  great  beauty  and  brilliancy  of  their  plumage.  Among  the 
species  proper  to  the  country  are  the  emu  {Dromaivs  (Casicarius) 
Novx  HoUandix) ;  a  species  of  ostrich  or  cassowary,  much  less 
esteemed  for  its  flesh  having  the  flavour  of  beef,  than  for  its  fat 
or  oil  which  is  not  only  used  for  burning,  but  it  is  considered  an 
efficacious  remedy  in  rheumatism.  The  native  companion  (Grus 
Australianus)  is  a  gigantic  crane  about  six  feet  high  with  pale  ash- 
coloured  plumage,  the  head  being  partly  tinged  with  red.  Black 
swans  (Cygnus  aratus)  are  common  on  lakes  and  rivers.  The  black 
cockatoo  {Caeutua  galerita,  G.  sanguinea,  G.  eos),  with  its  loud 
melancholy  note,  is  quite  handsome  notwithstanding  its  sable  garb. 
Its  crop  being  filled  with  white  grubs  or  maggots  on  which  it  feeds, 
it  is  caught  by  the  natives  to  make  it  disgorge  its  store  of  food  which 
is  eaten  as  a  delicacy  without  any  other  preparation.  Eagles  {Aquila 
fucosa  and  Hallastur  sphenurus),  hawks  and  falcons  (Falco  hypoleuem, 
F.  subniger  and  F.  frontatus),  magpies,  owls  {Strix  personata  and 
S.  delicatulus),  pelicans  {Pelicanus  conspicilatus)  and  bustards  {Otis 
Australianus)  are  very  numerous.  Ducks  (Anus  supereiliosa  and 
Melaeorhynehus  membranaceus),  teals  (Anas  punctata)  and  widgeons 
are  most  abundant.  Parrots  (Polytelis  melanure  and  Platycereus 
Adelaidise)  as  well  as  pigeons  are  remarkable  for  their  great,  variety 
and  the  diversified  tints  of  their  plumage.  Among  the  singing  species 
the  lyre-bird,  with  its  expanded  tail-feathers,  is  much  admired  for  its 
mimicking  capacity.  Of  the  class  of  reptiles  the  diamond  snake, 
which  often  exceeds  fifteen  feet  in  length,  and  the  Jew  lizard,  whose 
neck  is  encircled  with  a  ruff,  are  the  most  interesting. 

The  forests  are  rich  in  timber  trees  of  the  finest  quality.  The  iron 
bark  (Muaalyptus  resinifera)  and  the  blue  gum  (Eucalyptus  mannifera 
and  piperita)  are  used  for  fencing  and  the  construction  of  houses  and 
ships.  The  forest  oak  (Gasuarina  torulosa)  and  the  swamp  oak 
(Gasuarina  paludosa)  as  well  as  the  cedar  (Gedrella  Australis)  supply 

1  Hardly  any  of  the  quadrupeds  of  Australia  are  foundjn  any  other  country, 
which  furnishes  a  weighty  argument  against  the  sweeping  transmutation  theory 
of  Mr.  Darwin.  Why  did  they  not  advance  beyond  the  marsupial  type  and  why 
have  no  quadrupeds  been  developed  on  any  of  the  Oceanic  or  Polynesian  islands? 
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the  best  shingles  and  wood  for  cabinet  ■work  In  addition  to  these 
there  are  several  kinds  of  acacia,  the  Xanthorrhea  or  grass  tree,  the 
corroyong  bush  {Hibiscus  heterophyllum),  of  which  the  bark  is  made 
into  cordage,  the  mountain  ash,  the  Tristania  albicus,  the  sassafras, 
the  Xylomelum  pyriformis,  the  Angophora  lanceolata,  the  China 
tree  {Melia  Azederach) ;  the  Auricaria  excelsa  which  is  the  oldest 
coniferous  tree  known,  and  the  pandanus ;  the  last  two  are  principally 
met  with  in  West  Australia.^  There  are  no  indigenous  eatable  fruits 
except  the  wild  strawberry;  but  most  of  the  European  fruit  trees 
have  been  naturalised  which,  with  the  grape  vine  and  the  olive,  bear 
most  abundantly.  In  the  northern  part  of  Australia  the  forests  are 
tropical  and  luxuriant  in  their  vegetation.  Lofty  palms,  pandanus, 
tree  ferns  and  gigantic  creepers  give  a  charming  aspect  to  the  land- 
scape. Among  the  flowering  plants  the  most  remarkable  are  a  giant 
lily  with  red  blossoms  which  rises  to  the  height  of  twelve  feet,  the 
waratah  with  its  splendid  carmine  flowers,  magnificent  water  lilies 
and  the  creeping  black  ^  and  scarlet  blossomed  Kenedya  prostrata. 

The  mineral  treasures  of  Australia  have  acquired  a  world-wide  repu- 
tation, it  is  the  very  Ophir  of  the  poets,  and  its  extensive  gold  fields 
have  supplied  the  world  with  an  immense  amount  of  the  precious 
metal.  Its  copper  mines  are  very  productive,  and  coal  exists  in 
limited  quantity. 

The  climate  of  Australia  is  mild  and  salubrious.  The  summer 
commences  in  November  and  ends  at  the  close  of  February.  The 
winter  hardly  ever  lasts  more  than  three  months ;  the  cold  is  moderate, 
and  it  is  but  rarely  that  the  snow  remains  on  the  ground  except  on 
the  highest  hills.  In  South  Australia  the  summer  heat  reaches  in 
January  as  high  as  100°  E.,  while  during  mid-winter  in  June  the 
thermometer  descends  to  48° ;  and  in  April  the  medium  temperature 
does  not  exceed  65°.  In  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales,  though  the 
summer  temperature  is  not  excessive,  yet  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
season  hot,  parching  winds  accompanied  by  heavy  dust  clouds,  sweep 
through  the  country,  which  render  the  atmosphere  sultry  and  oppres- 
sive. These  hot  dust  storms  are  sometimes  intercepted  by  the  most 
detestable  southerly  winds  called  brick-fielder  which,  in  the  course 
of  half-an-hour,  cause  the  thermometer  to  fall  from  100°  to  50°. 
Droughts  of  long  continuance  are  not  rare  in  the  interior  of  the 
continent ;  they  are  not  only  destructive  to  the  flocks,  but  when  they 
are  relieved  by  rains  the  water-fall  is  so  heavy  that  the  whole  country 
becomes  flooded. 

The  largest  and  most  important  island  inhabited  by  the  same  race 
of  people  as  Australia,  is  Melville  Island.  It  is  seventy-five  miles  in 
length  from  Cape  Van  Diemen  to  Cape  Keith  and  thirty-seven  miles 
in  breadth  from  Cape  Eadf ord  to  Cape  Gambler,  and  is  separated  from 
the  mainland  by  Clarence  Strait  not  exceeding  fifteen  miles  in  width 

'  In  Victoria  giant  trees  are  met  with  which  measure  81  feet  in  diameter  and 
500  feet  in  height.  Jung's  Australia,  p.  60.  It  is  hardly  possible  that  this  statement 
is  strictly  true. 

'  This  expression  must  be  taken  with  some  degree  of  allowance,  for  there  exists 
no  flower  that  is  really  black. 

H 
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which,  being  constantly  agitated  by  formidable  tidal  waves,  is  rather 
of  difficult  if  not  dangerous  navigation.  The  superficial  surface  of  the 
island  is  undulating  and  is  covered  with  dense  forests.  The  soil  of 
the  island  is  generally  of  inferior  quality,  and  in  some  places  the  sub- 
soil is  more  productive  than  the  surface  soil.  Close  to  the  shore  the 
land  is  very  rocky,  the  rocks  having  a  ferruginous  character.  Near 
the  swamps  there  are  level  tracts  of  land  which  might  be  suitable  for 
the  cultivation  of  rice.  The  forests  abound  in  large  palms  and  other 
timber  trees.  The  best  known  are  the  sago  palm  (Oycas  media),  the 
fan  palm  (Livistona  inermis),  the  grass  palm  {Pandamis  spiralis), 
and  the  cabbage  palm  {Seaforthia  elegans).  The  timber  trees  are 
numerous  ;  the  mangrove  holly  (Acanthus  illicifolia)  grows  to  a  con- 
siderable height ;  the  eucalyptus  is  also  found  here,  as  well  as  the 
nutmeg  tree  (Myristica  insipida).  The  animals  proper  to  the  island 
are  kangaroos,  opossums,  bandicoots,  squirrels,  native  dogs,  small 
brown  rats,  and  a  bat  called  the  flying  fox  ( Vespertilia  vamjpyras). 
The  most  noted  birds  are  cockatoos,  perroquets,  pigeons,  kingfishers 
(Dacelo  gigantea),  pheasants  {Gentropus  phasianus),  wild  ducks  and 
wild  geese.     Snakes  and  lizards  are  very  numerous. 

Modem  Australia  is  divided  into  five  provincial  states  :  New  South 
Wales  with  Sydney  as  its  capital ;  Victoria,  of  which  the  capital  is 
Melbourne,  this  being  the  largest  city  of  the  continent ;  Queensland 
or  North  Australia,  of  which  the  principal  city  is  Brisbane  ;  South 
Australia  with  Adelaide  as  its  capital,  and  Western  Australia  which 
extends  to  the  Western  Coast,  with  Perth  as  its  chief  city.i  The 
system  of  government  is  nearly  the  same  in  all  the  colonies.  It  is 
founded  upon  the  English  constitutional  principle.  The  executive 
officer,  who  is  appointed  by  the  crown  and  bears  the  title  of  governor, 
is  assisted  by  an  executive  council  whose  members  act  in  the  capacity 
of  ministers,  and  they  receive  their  appointment  equally  from  the 
home  government.  •  The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  parliament, 
whose  sphere  of  action  is  limited  in  so  far  that  it  can  pass  no  law 
contrary  'to  the  spirit  of  the  laws  and  constitution  of  England.  The 
Upper  House  is  represented  by  the  legislative  council,  and  consists  of 
twenty-one  members,  who  are  nominated  for  life  by  the  governor. 
The  legislative  assembly,  whose  members  are  elected  by  the  people, 
corresponds  to  the  English  House  of  Commons.  The  number  of  the 
members  of  each  assembly  varies  according  to  the  number  of  popula- 
tion of  each  respective  province.  The  right  of  suffrage  is  everywhere 
restricted  by  a  property  qualification. 

The  Australians,  although  divided  into  numerous  tribes,  are  all 
descended  from  the  same  original  stock.     It  may  be  assumed  that  the 


1  In  i83i  the  trade  between  the  Australian  colonies,  England  and  Foreion  States 
amounted  to  ;^ioi, 097,497.  At  the  end  of  1881  the  various  Australian  governments 
possessed  5471  miles  of  railways  in  active  operation,  and  1317  were  under  con- 
struction in  various  parts  of  the  interior.  There  are  49,119  miles  of  electric 
telegraph  connecting  every  township  of  any  importance.  The  population  in  1881 
was  2  833,608.  The  colonies  produced  29,675,899  bushels  of  wheat,  11,718  264 
bushels  of  oats,  6  326,050  bushels  of  maize,  364,762  tons  of  potatoes  and  1.438  000 
g:illons  of  wine.     New  South  Wales,  its  Progress  and  Resources 
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parent  tribe  first  occupied  the  north-western  coast  between  the 
twelfth  and  sixteenth  parallel  of  south  latitude ;  and  having  in  the 
course  of  time  increased  in  numbers,  it  sent  off  branch  divisions, 
which  spread  in  various  directions,  following  the  line  of  the  coast 
formation  or  taking  the  course  of  the  rivers  as  their  guide.  Thus 
they  reached  the  south-western  coast  as  far  as  the  Great  Australian 
Bight ;  they  penetrated  the  interior  of  the  continent,  and  extended 
their  wanderings  to  the  soruthern  sea-shore ;  they  followed  the  Gulf  of 
Carpentaria,  where  the  mouth  of  the  Darling  served  as  point  of 
departure  and  marked  out  a  new  direction.  They  all  spoke  the  same 
language,  they  had  the  same  customs  and  their  manner  of  life  was 
uniform;  but  their  indefinite  ramifications  and  wide-spread  disper- 
sions imposed  upon  them  the  necessity  of  regulating  their  actions  and 
conduct  in  conformity  with  the  nature  of  the  country  by  which  they 
were  surrounded ;  and  they  could  not  fail  to  undergo  many  changes 
•and  modifications  of  character,  which  introduced  new  elements  in 
their  social  organisation,  and  gave  a  new  development  to  their  language 
and  to  their  intellectual  and  moral  capacities;  while  the  various 
degrees  of  isolation  or  contact  brought  about  a  modified  condition  of 
their  social  existence,  and  a  consequent  change  in  their  habits  and 
customs. 

The  native  population  of  Australia,  such  as  it  existed  at  the  time 
of  its  first  discovery,  may  be  considered  as  extinct.  The  remnant  of 
the  wreck  that  still  remains  no  longer  resembles  the  aboriginal  type. 
Their  contact  with  European  civilisation  has  acted  like  a  fatal  poison 
upon  their  moral  and  intellectual  faculties,  and  has  made  them  a 
beggarly,  worthless  and  degraded  race.  Like  the  North  American 
Indians  they  have  appropriated  all  the  vices,  and  have  adopted  none 
of  the  virtues  of  the  white  man,  although  numerous  but  fruitless 
efforts  have  been  made  for  improving  their  social  and  moral  condition. 
Their  social  history  belongs  to  the  past,  and  their  ancestral  tribes, 
that  were  once  masters  of  the  whole  continent,  are  no  more,  and  most 
of  them  are  even  forgotten  to  their  very  names.^ 

The  aborigines  of  Gippsland  call  themselves  kuvai  (man) ;  their 
number,  which  did  never  exceed  1500,  is  at  present  reduced  to  140 
men,  women  and  children. 

The  Narrinyeri  tribes,  of  which  a  small  remnant  still  survives, 

1  What  grotesque  figure  they  furnish  to  the  artist,  half  clad  as  they  are  in  the 
cast-oS  clothes  of  the  settlers.  Beaming  in  the  wilds  of  his  native  forests,  tlie 
aboriginal  man,  with  his  opossum  rug  hung  gracefully  over  his  shoulders,  is  an 
ol)ject  of  natural  dignity.  But  here  that  "black  fellow  "with  notliing  on  save  an 
old  beaver  hat  and  %  pair  of  worn-out  top  boots  ;  and  this  other  with  not  a  stitch  of 
covering  on  him  but  an  old  blue  dress  coat  with  brass  buttons,  exceeds  in  ludicrous 
appearance  the  ragged  Irishman.  The  most  successful  attempt  at  training  them  to 
European  habits  has  been  made  by  the  government.  They  have  organised  about 
forty  of  them  into  a  mounted  police  for  the  protection  of  the  squatters  against  tlie 
depredations  of  wild  blacks  and  white  delinquents.  But  even  these,  notwithstand- 
ing the  attraction  of  a  horse  and  fine  clothes,  are  glad  to  throw  off  their  accoutre- 
ments and  have  a  day  or  two  of  freedom  in  their  own  squalid  mode  of  life. 
Capper's  Emigrant  Guide,  p.  76. 

But  even  on  the  continent  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  are  rapidly  disappearing 
before  the  advancing  civilisation  ;  whole  tribes  belong  to  the  past ;  they  have  not 
been  destroyed  by  the  musket  and  revolver  of  the  white  man ;  they  have  not  only 
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occupy  a  tract  of  country  included  within  lines  drawn  from  Cape 
Jervis,  in  north-south-west,  to  a  point  about  thirty  miles  above  the 
place  where  the  Murray  river  discharges  itself  into  Lake  Alexandrina, 
and  from  thence  to  Lacepede  Bay.  They  are  divided  into  eighteen 
clans,  of  which  the  members  are  all  related  to  each  other ;  and  for 
this  reason  they  never  intermarry.  Each  clan  is  distinguished  by 
some  heraldic  symbol  {ngaitye)  represented  by  a  bird,  beast,  fish, 
reptile  or  insect.  They  probably  inhabited  in  former  times  the 
Murray  and  Darling  river  country.  Among  the  other  scattered  tribal 
wrecks  of  the  aboriginal  Australians  the  best  known  are  the  Encounter 
Bay  tribes  that  form  separate  family  communities,  who  are  all  related 
to  each  other;  the  Port  Lincoln  aborigines,  who  are  divided  into 
tribal  communities  not  exceeding  in  number  two  hundred  souls ;  and 
the  Dieyrie  tribes,  which  number  in  the  aggregate  about  a  thousand 
souls,  occupy  a  tract  of  country  six  hundred  and  thirty  miles  north  of 
Adelaide,  being  bounded  on  the  south  by  Mount  Eeeling,  on  the 
north  by  Pirrigendi  Lake,  on  the  east  by  Lake  Hope,  and  on  the  west 
by  an  unexplored  country.^ 

The  Australians,  though  separated  from  each  other  by  mountains 
and  rivers,  and  inhabiting  countries  differing  in  climate  and  pro- 
ductions,, have  a  physical  organisation  which  is  essentially  of  the 
same  type.  They  are  generally  of  medium  stature,  though  on  the 
north-west  coast  they  often  measured  six  feet  in  height,  and  had  a 
robust  frame  and  muscular  limbs ;  while  in  New  South  Wales  they 
did  not,  on  an  average,  exceed  five  feet  five  inches.  They  are  straight 
and  erect  in  their  carriage,  weU-built  and  muscular  in  their  bodily 
conformation,  and  some  exceptional  cases  of  corpulency  were  not  rare. 
Their  complexion  varies  from  a  dark  chocolate  brown  to  jet  black ; 
and  their  skin,  being  generally  rubbed  with  fish  oil,  was  shining  and 
strongly  odorous.  Their  lower  extremities  are  well  proportioned,  but 
they  are  mostly  slender,  and  their  legs  are  sometimes  almost  calf-less. 
Their  hands  and  feet  as  well  as  their  wrists  and  ankles  are  frequently 
small.     They  have  short  necks;  fine,  broad  and  deep  chests,  which 

perished  by  imported  diseases ;  bat  even  civilisation  itself,  considered  in  its  most 
favourable  light,  has  become  a  poison  to  them,  which  slowly  but  surely  undermines 
their  feeble  existence.  The  instruction  of  the  white  man  had  no  other  effect  but 
to  show  the  natives  his  miserable  condition  without  relieving  him  or  elevating  him. 
Jung's  Australia,  p.  15  and  15. 

In  1840  the  Narrinyeri  numbered  about  3000  souls.  At  this  time — 1877— there 
are  living  600  of  all  ages.     Ibid.  p.  9. 

Not  a  vestige  of  the  Adelaide  tribe  remains  ;  they  have  left  no  memorials  behind 
them,  and  their  language,  as  such,  exists  no  more.     Introduction,  p.  is. 

The  aborigines  have  suffered  from  the  advent  of  Europeans,  perhaps  more  than 
they  have  gained.  Their  present  condition  is  not  to  be  taken  as  a  fair  representa- 
tion of  what  they  were  in  their  natural  state.  Native  Tribes  of  South  Australia, 
p.  9. 

'  Other  tribes,  of  which  perhaps  small  remnants  still  survive,  are  the  Gronmditch- 
Mara  (Gournditch  man),  whose  territory  extetids  from  the  Glenely  to  the  Eumerella 
rivers  ;  the  Geawe-Gal  on  the  Hunter  river,  New  South  Wales  ;  the  Turra  who  are 
located  in  York's  Peninsula,  South  Australia  ;  and  the  Wairabio,  an  extinct  tribe, 
whose  territory  extended  from  the  junction  of  the  Darling  and  Murray  rivers  down 
to  the  Eiufus.  The  surviving  tribes  of  West  Victoria  are  the  Kuuru-kopa-noot,  the 
Hopkins  tribe  (Pirt  kopan  noot),  the  Spring  tribe  (Mopor),  the  Port  Fairy  tribe 
(Peek  whuurong),  and  the  Mount  Shadwell  tribe  (Kirrae  waurung). 
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indicate  their  remarkable  bodily  strength.  Their  hair  is  black,  gene- 
rally long  and  straight,  and  more  rarely  curled  or  frizzled ;  while  their 
beard,  if  not  plucked  out,  is  full  and  bushy.  Their  head,  which  is 
excessively  large,  forms  a  strange  contrast  with  the  leanness  of  their 
limbs.  Their  large  black  eyes  are  arched  by  thick  eyebrows,  and 
although  deep-seated,  yet  they  are  very  expressive.  They  have  a 
rounded,  narrow  and  receding  forehead ;  a  flattish  nose ;  large^ 
expanded  nostrils ;  high  cheekbones ;  projecting  jaws ;  thick  lips ;  a 
wide  mouth,  and  perfectly  regular  and  mostly  beautiful  white  teeth. 
They  are  active  and  nimble  and  exceedingly  swift  of  foot.  Their 
sight  is  so  strong  and  acute  that  they  are  capable  of  distinguishing 
the  faintest  traces. 

The  women  are  much  inferior  to  the  men;  their  stature  hardly 
ever  exceeds  five  feet;  they  have  a  more  acute  facial  angle,  with 
extremities  still  more  attenuated.  In  early  youth,  however,  they  are 
not  altogether  uninteresting,  many  of  them  are  well-formed ;  their 
jet-black  eyes  and  long  lashes,  with  features  still  delicate,  give  them 
a  pleasing  expression  of  countenance,  and  a  few  of  them  are  good- 
looking  and  even  pretty. 

The  Port  Lincoln  tribes  have  good  foreheads,  fine  shoulders,  and 
particularly  high  chests.  The  women  are  remarkable  for  their  slender 
extremities,  their  protruding  abdomen  and  pendulous  breasts. 

The  Melville  tribes  resemble  in  form  and  features  the  native 
Australians.  They  are  generally  of  medium  stature,  are  well-formed, 
with  legs  disproportionately  small  and  feet  excessively  large.  Their 
head  is  flat  and  broad  and  projects  behind ;  while  their  forehead 
is  very  low.  Their  complexion  is  of  a  rusty  black,  they  are  well 
bearded,  and  their  hair  is  jet-black,  strong,  thick,  curly  or  frizzled. 
They  have  small,  bright  keen  eyes,  deeply  set  in  their  sockets.  Their 
cheekbones  and  their  eyebrows  are  prominent ;  their  nose  is  flat  and 
short,  their  mouth  is  very  large,  and  their  lips  are  thick  and  pro- 
jecting. They  have  a  small  chin,  and  the  lower  part  of  their  face 
is  somewhat  contracted.  They  have  a  good-natured  expression  of 
cotmtenance,  occasionally  lighted  up  by  an  elfish  look  of  cunning. 

The  moral  and  intellectual  character  of  the  Australians  was  far 
better  developed  than  their  social  condition  would  imply.  They  were 
distinguished  for  some  admirable  traits  which  made  them  not  only 
faithful  friends  but  agreeable  companions.  They  were  lively,  cheerful 
and  artless  in  disposition;  and  open,  frank  and  confiding  in  their 
social  intercourse.  If  treated  with  proper  consideration  they  were 
amiable  and  friendly,  and  associated  with  strangers  with  perfect 
freedom  and  fearlessness.  Their  natural  good  temper  inclined  them 
to  merriment,  and  they  loved  to  pass  their  idle  hours  in  joyous 
exhilaration.  Towards  their  own  people  they  were  not  only  truthful 
and  honest,  but  pimctilious  and  polite ;  and  they  gave  expression  to 
their  feelings  of  attachment  and  their  sentiments  of  friendship  by  the 
most  endearing  epithets.  They  were  liberal  and  generous  towards 
their  friends  and  neighbours ;  they  never  failed  to  .share  with  them 
their  abundant  supplies,  and  choice  articles  of  food  were  frequently 
sent  as  presents.     Their  innate  propriety  of  behaviour  made  them 
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peculiarly  prepossessing  in  appearance ;  and  as  tliey  were  modest  and 
unassuming  they  were  never  guilty  of  rudeness,  nor  were  they  ever 
offensive  either  in  word  or  action.  Many  were  remarkable  for  their 
fearless  intrepidity  of  manner  and  their  proud  bearing ;  and  they  were 
by  no  means  deficient  in  bravery  when  defending  their  natural  rights. 
On  the  other  hand  many  of  the  tribes  were  vindictive,  and  never 
forgot  an  injury ;  pugnacity  was  a  prevalent  vice,  and  father  and  son 
were  often  arrayed  against  each  other  in  hostile  conflict.  They  were 
excessively  improvident,  and  though  not  deficient  in  vivacity  nothing 
excited  their  astonishment,  and  they  were  never  prompted  by  curio- 
sity to  increase  their  store  of  ideas  by  the  increase  of  knowledge  and 
experience.  Wherever  they  came  in  close  contact  with  the  white 
settlers,  cunning  and  treachery  became  their  only  self-defensive 
weapons  to  protect  themselves  against  injustice  or  wrong.  They 
showed  no  gratitude  for  favours  received,  and  they  supposed  that  the 
kindness  with  which  they  were  treated  by  the  settlers,  was  inspired 
by  fear.  They  were  distinguished  for  levity  and  fickleness  of  disposi- 
tion. They  were  not  naturally  bloodthirsty,  but  when  excited  by 
passion  they  did  not  shrink  from  gratifying  their  spirit  of  revenge  by 
the  destruction  of  human  life.  Their  intellectual  powers  were  by  no 
means  contemptible.  Their  capacity  for  mimicry  and  imitation  was 
extraordinary;  they  were  quick  of  apprehension,  and  their  sensual 
perception  was  wonderful.  They  were  most  skilful  and  ingenious  to 
track  a  stray  animal,  and  trace  an  obscure  path  by  indistinct  foot- 
marks. .  They  showed  considerable  capacity  in  receiving,  and  aptness 
in  retaining,  instruction.  They  were  wanting  in  reflecting  and  reason- 
ing powers  ;  their  range  of  thought  never  extended  to  abstract  ideas, 
and  their  inventive  faculties  were  but  little  developed. 

The  Narrinyeri  tribes  are  a  daring  and  restless  people,  and  are 
famous  for  their  predatory  practices.  Though  they  are  fierce  and 
savage,  yet  they  are  distinguished  for  their  faithfulness,  their  inde- 
pendent bearing,  and  their  affection  for  their  kindred. 

The  Melville  Islanders  are  affectionate  in  their  family  relations,  and 
are  polite  in  their  intercourse  with  strangers.  They  are  excessively 
sensitive  to  ridicule,  and  are  quick  to  give  expression  to  their  feelings 
of  joy  or  contempt  by  strong,  external  manifestations.  They  are 
enterprising  and  display  much  courage  in  all  the  vicissitudes  of  life. 
Their  curiosity  is  but  rarely  excited,  and  nothing  strange  or  uncommon 
ever  fills  their  mind  with  wonder  or  astonishment.  They  have  con- 
siderable power  of  observation,  and  their  mimicking  capacity  is  very 
remarkable.  They  are  of  a  shy  disposition,  are  very  cautious,  and  do 
not  love  to  entrust  themselves  to  strangers.  They  are  endowed  with 
a  considerable  stock  of  cunning,  and  are  dexterous  in  committing 
depredations.  They  are  very  revengeful ;  and  though  they  attribute 
no  value  whatever  to  strange  ornaments,  and  throw  away  the  trinkets 
which  are  given  to  them  as  presents,  yet  they  are  prompt  to  steal 
from  strangers  any  article  that  can  be  conveniently  carried  off. 

The  wandering  life  led  by  the  aboriginal  Australians  in  search  of 
food  and  comfort,  and  the  mildness  of  the  climate  that  prevails  all 
over  the  country,  rendered  it  inexpedient,  if  not  useless  to  construct 
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solid  and  permanent  houses.  They  frequently  changed  their  damping 
grounds  within  the  boundaries  of  the  territories  assigned  to  each  tribe, 
and  which  they  called  their  own,  for  the  convenience  of  fishing  or 
hunting,  or  to  reach  a  peculiar  spot  of  land  where  eatable  roots  were 
most  abundant.  The  head  of  the  tribe,  with  the  advice  of  the 
council  of  elders,  fixed  upon  the  place  of  the  new  encampment,  and 
the  families  being  informed,  moved  at  early  morning  dawn  and  carried 
with  them  their  scanty  stock  of  valuables,  which  were  confined  to 
bags,  rugs,  some  simple  implements  and  weapons.  The  men  and  the 
women,  forming  separate  groups,  marched  along  in  the  marked  out 
direction.  Whenever  they  remained  but  a  few  days  in  a  river  or 
mountain  district,  for  the  purpose  of  fishing  or  hunting,  they  had 
no  other  shelter  but  the  canopy  of  heaven,  or  some  far-branching 
umbrageous  tree  to  protect  them  from  the  sun ;  or  they  provided  for 
themselves  a  kind  of  tent  by  stripping  a  large  sheet  of  bark  from  a 
tree  trunk,  which  they  bent  in  the  middle,  while  the  two  ends  were 
resting  on  the  ground.  Sometimes  they  erected  a  temporary  habita- 
tion in  pyramidal  form,  which  was  composed  of  three  forked  sticks, 
about  three  feet  long  which,  converging  at  the  upper  ends,  were 
united  and  firmly  tied  together.  The  two  windward  sides  were 
covered  with  bark,  and  in  front  of  the  third  side  which  remained 
open,  a  fire  was  kindled.  In  the  camps,  which  they  occupied  for  any 
length  of  time,  they  passed  the  summer  months  in  the  open  air, 
reposing  at  night  in  a  semicircular  enclosure  of  tree  branches,  or 
bushes  heaped  up,  so  as  to  form  a  compact  resisting  wall  against  the 
violence  of  the  prevailing  winds.  As  soon  as  the  winter  had  set  in, 
and  the  atmosphere  became  chilly  and  cold  they  constructed  a  covered 
hut  (miami  wuuru),  in  beehive  form,  of  tree  branches,  which,  being 
stuck  into  the  ground,  met  at  the  top.  This  frail  dwelling  was 
supported  on  the  open  front,  which  was  always  turned  away  from  the 
wind,  by  a  number  of  posts  so  as  to  render  it  stable  and  firm,  and  it 
was  either  thatched  with  grass  or  palm  leaves  to  keep  out  the  rain. 
Some  built  their  huts  of  flexible  rods  bent  in  the  form  of  a  half  circle, 
with  both  ends  fixed  securely  in  the  ground.  This  fragile  framework 
was  covered  with  palm  leaves  or  pieces  of  bark.  Sometimes  the 
sticks,  being  ranged  in  a  circle,  were  bent  Qvei;  to  form  a  cone  which 
was  intertwined  with  twigs  and  covered  with  bark;  and  Xantorea 
leaves  were  used  to  form  the  roof  covering.  These  huts  were  about 
six  or  eight  feet  in  diameter,  and  six  feet  in  height.  In  Central 
Australia  the  huts  were  equally  made  of  boughs,  and  they  were  not 
only  covered  with  leaves  and  grass,  but  they  were  rendered  imper- 
meable to  water  by  a  coating  of  clay,  and  as  they  thus  secured  the 
inmates  against  the  fierce  blasts  of  violent  winds,  they  were  quite 
comfortable.  They  were  placed  in  regular  rows;  and  a  small  hut, 
probably  serving  as  store-room,  was  always  erected  in  front  of  the 
dwelling.  In  West  Australia  some  of  the  tribes  erected  a  substantial 
framework  of  logs  in  beehive  form,  about  four  feet  high,  and  nine  feet 
in  diameter,  with  a  low,  narrow  entrance  in  front.  Those  of  the  sea- 
coast  tribes  were  constructed  in  oval  form,  which  measured  about 
fourteen  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base.    The  frame,  which  was  composed 
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of  tree  branches,  was  thatched  with  dry  reeds.  When  the  cabin  was 
constructed  of  solid  logs  it  was  generally  of  a  size  sufficiently  large  to 
be  occupied  by  five  or  even  ten  families,  each  of  which  maintained 
a  separate  fire.  In  some  localities  the  husband,  the  wife  and  the 
children  inhabited  each  a  small  hut,  and  frequently  six  or  eight  young 
men  united  together  and  lived  in  a  community  dwelling.  In  some 
parts  of  the  country  in  the  province  of  Victoria,  where  wood  was 
scarce,  the  walls  were  built  of  flat  stones,  and  the  roof  was  formed  of 
tree  branches  and  was  thatched  with  grass.  But  the  Australians 
were  not  confined  for  dwelling-places  to  houses  made  by  the  hands  of 
man,  for  they  frequently  found  a  permanent  home  under  projecting 
or  overhanging  rocks,  limestone  caverns  and  hollow  trees.  The  fire 
was  kindled  in  front  of  the  hut,  which  served  them  not  only  for 
purposes  of  cooking,  but  probably  also  as  a  protection  against 
musquitoes.  A  spear  was  set  up  in  front  of  the  entrance  as  a 
warning  to  insolent  intruders.  Their  household  furniture  was  ex- 
tremely scanty.  It  consisted  principally  of  bark  vessels  whose  ends 
were  fastened  with  withes,  and  which  served  the  purpose  of  holding 
water.  They  had  some  drinking  cups  made  of  hoUowed-out  tree 
knots ;  little  baskets  woven  of  rushes  and  a  large  bag  of  network, 
which  the  women  carried  on  their  back  when  engaged  in  collecting 
shell-fish  or  fern  roots.  When  travelling  they  used  as  water-bags  the 
skin  of  the  opossum,  of  the  young  kangaroo  or  the  wallabie,  which 
was  taken  ofif  by  making  a  slit'  about  the  head  through  which  the 
animal  was  drawn. 

The  Melville  tribes  have  no  more  substantial  dwellings  than  the 
Australians.  During  the  dry  season  they  hardly  ever  take  the  trouble 
of  constructing  any  kind  of  habitation ;  but  they  repose  during  the 
night  on  a  bed  of  palm  leaves  or  dry  grass  with  the  canopy  of  heaven 
for  their  shelter.  In  the  wet  months  they  gather  together  in  camps 
where  temporary  sheds  are  erected  by  stretching  a  sheet  of  bark  over 
posts  stuck  into  the  ground  in  the  form  of  a  roof  covering.  The 
interior  space  measures  about  four  feet  and  a  half  in  length,  three  feet 
in  width,  and  three  feet  in  height.  As  an  additional  protection  from 
wind  and  weather,  the  twigs  of  surrounding  shrubs  are  sometimes 
ingeniously  interlaced,  so  as  to  form  an  effective  enclosure  to  the 
hut.  Their  furniture  is  as  rude  and  simple  as  their  dwelling.  A  roll 
of  thin,  silky  bark  serves  as  pillow  at  night  and  as  seat  in  the  day 
time ;  and  buckets  of  bark  and  baskets  of  rushes  or  leaves  are  used 
for  various  household  purposes. 

The  costume  of  the  Australians,  if  they  were  not  entirely  naked,  with 
their  skins  anointed  with  grease  mixed  with  ochre,  was  most  simple 
and  inartificial  Both  sexes  wore  an  untanned  kangaroo  or  opossum 
mantle  from  three  to  six  feet  square,  with  the  fur  turned  outward, 
which,  bemg  thrown  over  the  left  shoulder,  passed  across  the  back, 
and  was-  pinned  together  in  front  with  a  wooden  peg.  The  mantle 
of  the  women  was  sometimes  a  large  circular  mat  [ponetide-he)  which 
was  brought  round  under  the  right  arm,  was  gathered  round  the 
waist  by  a  girdle,  and  thus  formed  behind  a  kind  of  pouch,  in  which 
the  child  was  carried.     In  localities  where  skins  were  scarce,  or  could 
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not  be  procured,  their  body  garment  was  confined  to  a  girdle  made  of 
bark,  from  which  leafy  twigs  were  suspended  to  serve  as  front  cover- 
ing ;  but  on  the  sea-coast  considerable  ingenuity  was  displayed  in 
converting  sea-weeds  and  rushes  into  articles  of  dress.  Or  the  waist 
was  encircled  with  a  belt  of  cords  of  opossum  hair,  about  seven  inches 
■wide,  to  which  a  tail-like  appendage  was  attached  before  and  behind ; 
and  into  this  the  hatchet,  the  club  and  boomerang  was  stuck,  and 
it  was  also  used  as  a  convenient  depositary  for  pebbles,  grease  and 
red  ochre.  By  pressing  it  tightly  it  appeased  the  pangs  of  hunger, 
and  it  thus  answered  the  purpose  of  a  girdle  of  famine.  Some  few 
tribes  only  entwined  their  head  with  the  red-coloured  tail  sinews  of 
the  kangaroo  formed  into  a  bandage,  around  which  was  wound  a  fillet 
of  opossum  hair  neatly  wrought  and  whitened  with  pipe  clay ;  but 
the  greatest  number  of  tribes  wore  no  head-dress  of  any  kind.  The 
Victoria  tribes  encircled  their  right  arm  with  a  band  made  of  the 
skin  of  the  flying  squirrel,  which  was  supposed  to  infuse  into  it 
increased  vigour  and  strength.  When  travelling  they  enclasped  their 
waist  with  the  girdle  of  famine  made  of  the  skin  of  the  native  dog. 
They  carried  a  large  bag  of  dressed  kangaroo  skin,  in  which  they  kept, 
besides  their  tools  and  implements,  animals'  teeth,  mussel-shells,  bits 
of  quartz  and  pieces  of  black  basalt.  When  starting  out  on  a  hunting 
expedition,  it  was  the  receptacle  in  which  the  hatchet,  the  waddy  and 
the  boomerang  were  stowed  away,  as  well  as  the  game  that  was  caught 
during  the  day.  When  the  women  were  engaged  in  the  dance  they 
wore  a  kind  of  petticoat  of  emu  plumes  fixed  to  a  strong  cord  of  the 
tail  sinews  of  the  kangaroo  or  made  of  opossum  fiir.  It  was  wrapped 
round  the  waist,  and  descended  not  quite  half  way  to  the  knee. 

The  Australians  divided  their  hair  with  a  pointed  kangaroo  bone, 
anointed  it  with  grease  and  powdered  it  with  red  ochre.  The  men 
generally  tied  it  on  the  top  of  their  head ;  and  on  festival  occasions 
or  at  the  dance,  it  was  ornamented  in  front  with  perroquet  feathers 
and  emu  plumes,  while  the  upper  part  of  the  forehead  was  bordered 
by  a  frontlet  of  a  dry  dog's  tail.  Some  tribes  divided  their  hair  into 
locks,  which,  standing  erect  like  twisted  cords,  were  tied  together  by 
a  band  grotesquely  intermingled  with  tufts  of  grass.  Its  ornamental 
appendages  were  red  cockatoo  feathers,  or  it  was  garnished  with  teeth, 
small  chips  of  wood,  dogs'  tails  or  fish-bones,  which  were  fastened 
to  it  by  means  of  gum  or  resin.  Among  some  southern  tribes  the 
ordinary  head-band  was  a  piece  of  network  made  of  bark  fibre,  about 
two  inches  wide,  with  a  bunch  of  kangaroo  teeth  hanging  down  on 
each  side  along  the  temples.  To  the  back  the  tail  of  the  wild  dog 
was  attached,  and  over  the  ears  were  placed  the  furred  ear-tips  of  the 
native  bear  pointing  to  the  front.  The  feather  of  an  eagle,  the  tuft 
of  an  emu  plume,  or  the  crest  of  a  cockatoo  was  stuck  in  in  front. 
Others  cut  their  hair  short,  either  totally  or  only  in  part,  using 
sharp-edged  shell  knives  as  cutting  instruments.  They  generally 
cut  their  beard  with  a  sharp  stone  or  shell,  or  they  burnt  it  with 
.  flaming  coal,  which  was  the  method  employed  to  eifect  a  general 
depilation  on  their  arms  and  legs.  Many,  however,  wore  long  beards, 
and  they  often  attached  to  the  taper  end  the  tip  of  the  tail  of  the  wild 
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dog  or  of  a  wallaby,  which  was  regarded  as  a  fashionable  ornament. 
The  tribes  on  the  Murray  river  practised  tattooing  by  tracing  rings  and 
semicircles  on  the  arms  or  the  abdomen ;  others  were  simply  dotted, 
or  they  had  their  back  and  breast  marked  with  rows,  either  wholly 
or  in  part.  Many  ridged  their  breast  and  hips  with  raised  cicatrices 
which  were  produced  by  the  application  of  fire  ;  or  the  operation  was 
performed  with  sharp-edged  shells,  and  the  deep  incisions  were  kept 
open  for  a  year  or  longer  by  constant  irritation.  Some  encircled  their 
arms  with  bracelets  of  opossum  fur,  or  plaited  human  hair,  which 
were  sometimes  ornamented  with  tufts  of  emu  plumes.  Others  sus- 
pended from  their  neck,  and  wound  round  their  arms,  strings  of  oval 
beads  of  brightly  coloured  shells  arranged  in  imbricated  patterns. 
The  southern  tribes  of  Victoria  hung  round  their  neck,  in  several 
folds,  cords  of  opossum  hair,  on  which  short  pieces  of  reed  of 
different  lengths  and  different  diameters  were  strung,  which'  frequently 
extended  down  to  the  breast ;  and  a  netlike  necklace  was  formed 
of  the  leg  sinews  of  the  emu,  Necklaces  of  the  upper  incisors  of  the 
kangaroo  were  much  esteemed  by  all  the  tribes,  but  they  were 
principally  worn  by  the  women  ;  and  with  these  they  frequently 
encircled  the  forehead.  Long  strings,  to  which  bits  of  yellow  reed 
were  tied,  were  wound  six  or  seven  times  round  the  neck.  In  New 
South  Wales  they  pierced  the  cartilage  of  the  nose,  and  they  filled  up 
the  perforation  with  a  reed  or  bone,  from  five  to  six  inches  long,  which 
entirely  stopped  up  the  nostrils  and  passed  across  the  face.  Many  had 
pieces  of  bone  suspended  from  holes  bored  in  the  lobes  of  their  ears. 

The  Melville  tribes  are  as  scantily  clad  as  the  Australians.  The 
women  cover  their  nakedness  with  a  breech-cloth  plaited  of  grass 
stems ;  while  the  men  are  almost  perfectly  naked.  As  a  sign  of 
mourning,  or  when  starting  out  on  a  warlike  expedition  they  bedaub 
their  body,  face  and  limbs  with  white  and  red  pigments  to  give 
themselves  an  uncouth  and  hideous  appearance  ;  and  they  anoint 
themselves  all  over  with  grease  as  a  protection  against  sand-flies  and 
musquitoes.  As  a  mark  of  tribal  distinction  as  well  as  for  purposes 
of  ornamentation,  their  breasts  and  shoulders  are  disfigured  by,  rows 
of  elevated  cicatrices  produced  by  scarification  ;  the  septum  of  their 
nose  is  perforated,  and  an  upper  front  tooth  is  knocked  out  at  the  age 
of  puberty.  Their  hair  is  sometimes  tied  up  in  a  top-knot,  which  is 
ornamented  with  a  plume,  and  is  coloured  with  yellow  earth  mixed 
with  grease. 

The  food  of  the  Australians  was  principally  derived  from  the 
animal  kingdom.  They  fed  on  the  flesh  of  the  kangaroo,  the 
opossum,  the  bear,  the  wild  dog,  the  porcupine,  the  ant-eater,  the 
bandicoot,  the  flying  squirrel,  bats,  rats,  birds  of  every  kind  and  birds' 
eggs,  in  addition  to  fish,  clams,  oysters  and  cockles,  as  well  as  cray- 
fish, crabs  and  lobsters.  Whales'  and  seals'  flesh  whenever  procur- 
able, was  their  favourite  food.  But  they  were  not  very  fastidious  in 
their  selection,  and  ate  snakes  if  killed  with  their  own  hands,  as  well 
as  lizards,  frogs,  iguanas  and  even  a  species  of  fragrant  grubs  of  a 
large  kind  of  ant,  which  were  either  dug  out  of  the  ground,  or  they 
were  drawn  out  of  holes  with  which  the  Xantorrhea  tree  was  perr 
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forated.1  Moths  which  were  caught  at  night,  while  fiying  about, 
were  also  eaten.  Female  white  ants,  before  they  deposited  their  eggs 
in  the  spring,  were  highly  esteemed  as  a  relish.  Some  few  tribes  ate 
the  hind-quarters  and  the  tail  of  the  native  dog,  and  the  young 
puppies  were  considered  a  great  delicacy.  The  flesh  of  the  emu  was 
a  favourite  article  of  diet ;  but  young  men  and  such  persons  as  were 
excluded  from  the  higher  privileges,  were  ^forbidden  to  taste  this 
delicious  viand,  and  in  case  of  contravention  the  severest  penalties 
were  inflicted  upon  the  offender.  The  principal  vegetable  productions 
that  served  them  as  food  materials  were  yams  which  existed  in  a  wild 
state  in  great  abundance,  the  sprouts  of  the  cabbage  palm,  the  root  of 
the  conjeboy,  and  the  helilah  or  root  of  the  cooper  reed.  The  Victoria 
tribes  were  fond  of  |the  Microseris  Forsteri,  a  kind  of  radish-like 
root  of  a  sweetish  taste,  which  was  dug  out  of  the  ground  in  greatest 
profusion  by  the  women  and  children  during  spring  or  early  summer.^ 
They  were  abundantly  supplied  with  the  leaves  and  fruits  of  the 
Mesembryanthemum,  the  seeds  of  several  grasses  and  leguminous 
plants,  various  fungi,  and  three  different  kinds  of  nuts,  all  of  which 
were  on  occasions  valuable  food-materials.  The  nuts  of  the  Zamia 
(by-yu),  in  their  natural  state,  have  cathartic  and  emetic  properties ;  but 
previous  to  their  use  they  were  soake^  for  several  days  in  a  shallow  pool 
of  water,  and  they  were  then  buried  in  a  narrow  hole  in  the  ground 
lined  with  rushes,  and  being  covered  with  a  light  layer  of  sand  the 
opening  was  closed  with  the  tops  of  the  grass  tree.  In  the  course 
of  two  weeks  the  pulp  of  the  nuts  became  sufficiently  dry  and  they 
were  then  iit  to  be  eaten,  either  raw  or  roasted  without  producing 
any  deleterious  effects.  In  other  districts  other  kinds  of  fruits  of  a 
nutritive  quality  were  more  or  less  abundant.  They  gathered  the 
almond  of  the  pandanus,  clusters  of  wild  grapes,  luscious  guyavas, 
and  the  fruit  of  a  species  of  capparis  which,  each  in  their  season,  were 
useful  articles  of  daily  consumption.  The  bulrush  root  was  the  staff 
of  life  of  the  tribes  of  the  Lower  Murray,  and  after  it  was  cooked 
in  a  kind  of  oven  by  means  of  heated  stones,  it  was  eaten  with  a 
particular  mussel  of  an  Anadon  species.  During  a  great  part  of  the 
year  crayfish  formed  a  favourite  article  of  food,  and  in  the  summer 
time  freshwater  turtles  and  their  eggs,  fried  in  hot  ashes,  were 
considered  delicate  dishes.  Tadpoles  were  fried  upon  grass,  and  the 
entrails  of  the  pelican  were  filled  with  fat,  and  were  thus  converted 
into  sausages.  But  these  were  not  their  only  articles  of  food,  for 
a  successful  chase  sometimes  supplied  them  with  the    flesh  of  the 

1  Until  the  top  of  the  Xantorrhea  or  grass  tree  is  dead  it  is  not  a  proper  receptacle 
for  these  animals  ;  the  natives  are  therefore  in  the  habit  of  breaking  off  the  tops 
of  the  grass  trees  on  their  land  at  a  particular  season  of  the  year,  in  order  that  they 
may  have  an  abundance  of  this  highly  prized  article  of  food.  "When  there  is  a  grub 
in  a  wattle  tree,  its  diseased  state  which  produces  excrescences  soon  betrays  this 
circumstance  to  the  watchful  eye  of  the  native,  and  an  animal  much  larger  than 
those  found  in  the  grass  tree  is  soon  extracted.  They  very  seldom,  however,  find 
more  than  one  or  two  of  these  in  the  same  tree.     Grey's  Australia,  vol.  ii.  p.  289. 

2  The  roots  eaten  by  the  natives  belong  to  the  following  genera :  Diosoorea,  two 
species  ;  Heemadorum,  several  species,  called  mene,  ngool-ya  and  mudja  /Geranium, 
several  species ;  Boerhavia,  two  species  ;  Typha,  two  species ;  Orchis,  several 
species.    Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  291. 
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kangaroo,  the  emu  and  the  wombat.  The  western  tribes  used  the 
gum  of  the  mimosa,  which  was  gathered  in  great  profusion  in  due 
season,  and  it  was  either  eaten  in  its  natural  state  or  it  was  baked 
into  cakes.  Sometimes  a  great  quantity  of  it  was  collected  in  a  bark 
trough,  and  the  whole  tribe  assembled  to  enjoy  themselves  in  a  social 
feast.  The  native  truffle  {Mylitta  Audralis)  is  a  subterranean  fungus 
of  large  size,  sometimes  weighing  as  much  as  fifty  pounds,  which 
was  very  highly  valued  as  a  nutritious  article  of  food.  The  leaves 
of  a  kind  of  Nasturtium  and  of  a  Sonchus  were  eaten  as  greens.  The 
heart  of  the  fern  tree  and  a  Pittosporum  were  used  as  food  in  the 
northern  districts.  The  wild  fruits  gathered  by  them  in  various 
localities  were  the  kangaroo  apple,  the  native  currant  (Gfrewia  poly- 
gama),  the  native  raspberry  {Rubus  parviflorus),  the  native  cherry 
(Exocarpus  cupressiformis,  E.  strieta,  E.  aphylla,  the  quandang 
(Santalum  Preissianum),  elderberries,  the  pea-like  narJoo  {Marsilea 
quadrifolia)  ^  the  nonda  (Farinarium  nonda)  and  wild  pomegranates 
(Capparis  Mitchelli,  G.  canescens,  C.  nohilis).  Manna,  which  exudes 
from  the  Eucalyptus  viminalis,  was  eaten  as  a  relish  with  various 
kinds  of  animal  food.  But  the  most  remarkable  fruit  eaten  by  the 
Australians  is  the  cone  of  the  Auricaria  Bidwelli  (bunya-bunya) 
which  bears  an  abundance  of  fruit  every  three  years.  It  is  rich  in 
farinaceous  materials  and  is  very  nourishing.  As  the  district  where 
these  trees  abound,  produced  more  than  the  tribes  of  the  locality 
could  consume,  neighbouring  tribes  made  a  visit  to  the  place,  and 
after  having  eaten  to  the  fill  of  the  farinaceous  diet  they  were  longing 
for  some  meat,  and  were  sighing  after  the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt ;  but 
they  did  not  dare  to  kill  any  of  the  animals  that  belonged  to  the 
tribe,  whose  hospitality  they  enjoyed,  and  to  satisfy  their  craving 
appetite,  it  is  said,  that  they  killed  one  of  their  own  men  and 
devoured  his  flesh.  Honey  was  procured  by  steeping  in  water 
Banksia  cones  with  the  melliferous  flowers  of  the  grass  tree ;  but  they 
also  made  use  of  wild  honey  which  was  found  in  the  mountain 
caverns  and  hollow  trees.''  Some  of  the  tribes  are  said  to  have 
practised  cannibalism  on  some  exceptional  occasions.*  When  a  whale 
was  stranded  on  the  shore  the  whole  tribe  assembled  to  feast  on  the 
carcass,  and  large  fires  were  immediately  kindled  to  announce  the 
fortunate  event.  The  revellers  rubbed  themselves  all  over  with 
blubber  and  their  wives  imitated  their  example.  They  next  cut  off 
choice  pieces  and  broiled  them  over  a  fire,  or  roasted  them  by  means 
of  a  wooden  spit.     In  a  short  time  they  penetrated  into  the  interior 


1  The  nardoo  seeds  were  pounded  in  the  mortar,  or  were  crushed  by  means  of 
flat  stones,  and  among  some  tribes  of  the  interior  they  formed  one  of  the  most 
important  articles  of  consumption. 

2  Tiiia  honey  is  the  product  of  a  little  insect  as  large  as  a  fly,  and  is  deposited 
in  considerable  quantity  without  a  regular  comb. 

3  "That  fellow,"  said  one  of  the  stockmen,  "killed  his  infant  child  last  night 
by  knocking  its  head  against  a  stone,  after  which  he  threw  it  on  the  fire  and 
devoured  it."  The  guilty  person  slunk  away;  but  I  questioned  the  one  that 
remained,  whose  excuse  for  his  friend  was,  that  the  child  was  sick,  and  could  never 
have  grown  up,  adding  that  he  himself  did  not  eat  of  it.  This  happened  in  the 
Yass  plain  in  West  Australia.     Sturt's  Expedition  to  the  Interior  of  Australia 

vol.  ii.  p.  222.  ' 
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of  the  whale,  and  there  they  continued  to  devour  the  strongly 
flavoured  meat  amidst  dancing  and  singing  until  they  were  reduced 
to  a  state  of  torpid  stupidity,  when  they  staggered  back  in  unsteady 
pace  to  their  camp,  still  carrying  with  them  some  delicious  morsels 
of  the  rancid  flesh  as  a  present  to  their  friends. 

The  Australians  were  not  very  careful  in  the  preparation  of  their 
food.  Small  animals  were  broiled  on  burning  coals  without  pre- 
viously removing  the  skin,  or  taking  out  the  entrails.  The  skin  was, 
however,  stripped  off  after  the  cooking  had  sufficiently  advanced,  and 
the  entrails  were  removed  and  were  given  to  the  women.  But  if  the 
intestines  were  separated  from  the  carcass  they  were  merely  turned 
inside  out,  and  after  being  cooked  they  were  considered  a  great  dainty. 
A  kind  of  sausage  was  made  of  the  blood,  which  was  so  highly 
esteemed  that  persons  of  consequence  only  were  allowed  to  partake 
of  the  delicious  dish.  If  the  animal  was  large  it  was  roasted  in  an 
oven,  in  the  form  of  a  circular  hole  dug  in  the  ground,  which  was 
lined  with  stones  or  coated  with  sand.  A  fire  was  kindled  to  heat 
the  interior,  and  after  the  coals  and  ashes  had  been  removed  the 
animal  was  deposited  upon  the  heated  surface  ;  it  was  then  covered 
with  grass  or  leaves,  hot  stones  were  piled  upon  it,  and  the  hole  was 
filled  up  with  a  layer  of  earth  so  as  to  prevent  the  heat  from  escaping. 
After  the  roasting  process  was  sufficiently  advanced  the  skin  was 
stripped  off,  the  intestines  were  removed,  the  juices  were  carefully 
retained  in  the  fleshy  parts,  and  the  whole  animal  was  divided 
out,  in  suitable  proportions,  to  the  company  present  on  the  occa- 
sion. Freshwater  turtles  were  baked  in  hot  ashes.  Birds  were  first 
plucked,  and  were  then  thrown  on  the  fire;  but  the  entrails  were 
frequently  cooked  separately,  for  they  were  esteemed  as  the  most 
delicate  morsel.  Wild  fowls,  after  being  drawn,  were  placed  on  a 
piece  of  bark  over  hot  ashes,  while-  the  interior  was  stuffed  with 
burning  coals.  Fish  were  cooked  by  broiling  over  a  fire,  or  they  were 
baked  in  heated  sand  covered  with  hot  ashes,  after  having  been 
wrapped  in  pieces  of  bark.  Frogs  were  broiled  over  a  slow  fire,  and 
after  the  intestines  had  been  removed  they  were  considered  delicate 
eating.  Roots  were  eaten  raw  or  roasted  ;  or  they  were  pounded 
between  flat  stones,  and  being  made  into  a  paste,  they  were  converted 
into  cakes  which  were  baked  over  a  coal  fire. 

As  all  the  tribes  were  well  acquainted  with  the  natural  resources  of 
the  district  which  constituted  their  territorial  domain,  their  food 
supplies  were  obtained  with  much  regularity  and  in  sufficient  abun- 
dance; and  it  was  only  during  long-continued  rains,  or  on  account 
of  uncommon  occurrences  during  certain  seasons  of  the  year  that  there 
might  have  been  a  deficiency  of  food,  and  that  they  were  suffering 
both  from  hunger  and  cold.* 


'  The  native  stomach,  however,  is  by  no  means  fastidious.  Fish  of  all  kinds, 
including  the  turtle,  the ,  yvngan  and  various  kinds  of  shell-fish ;  kangaroos, 
wallabies,  opossums,  iguanas,  birds  and  snakes,  wild  honey  which  is  very  abuudant, 
the  native  fig,  the  bunya  fruit  and  several  kinds  of  berries  ;  roots  of  different  kinds, 
particularly  one  called  the  bangwal  and  another  called  the  torn  being  a  species  of 
yam,  and  the  root  of  common  fern — all  contribute  to  furnish  out  their  multifarious 
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The  usual  drink  of  the  Australians  was  not  exclusively  confined  to 
water  ;  but  they  compounded  a  beverage  which  was  slightly  intoxicat- 
ing, from  various  flowers,  from  honey,  from  gum  and  from  a  kind  of 
manna  called  lerp  which  was  of  a  crystalline  composition,  and  was 
obtained  from  several  species  of  Eucalyptus.  The  liquor  was  usually 
prepared  in  large  wooden  bowls.  The  infusion  of  the  Banksia  flowers 
which  had  a  honeyed  taste,  was  a  favourite  drink.  Where  water  was 
scarce  they  knew  how  to  procure  it  from  the  murn  tree  or  the  mallee 
oak,  whose  trunk  becomes  pulpy  whenever  it  attains  a  diameter  of  six 
inches,  and  it  thus  forms  a  natural  reservoir,  in  which  the  water  col- 
lects during  the  rainy  season  through  the  medium  of  the  branches 
that  join  the  top  of  the  stem  and  act,  as  it  were,  as  so  many  con- 
ducting pipes.  The  thirsty  native,  climbing  up  the  tree  tied  a  wisp 
of  grass  to  the  end  of  his  lance  which  he  dipped,  through  the  narrow 
opening  on  the  top,  into  the  reservoir,  and  the  liquid  tlius  imbibed  he 
squeezed  into  a  bark  dish,  and  on  frequently  repeating  the  operation, 
he  obtained  a  sufficient  supply  for  his  present  wants.  By  cutting  a 
hole  in  the  soft  trunk,  the  bottle-tree  (Br  achy  chiton  Delahechei),  found 
in  stony  scrubland,  was  converted  by  the  natives  into  an  artificial 
reservoir  of  water,  and  when  pressed  by  necessity  they  frequently  made 
use  of  this  beneficent  provision  of  nature  to  quench  their  thirst. 

Before  tobacco  was  introduced  the  Australians  smoked  the  leaves  of 
a  species  of  Eugenia  which  has  slight  narcotic  properties.  Their  pipe 
was  a  piece  of  hollow  bamboo,  about  two  and  a  half  feet  in  length,  and 
three  or  four  inches  in  diameter.  The  burning  leaf  being  placed  in  a 
funnel  shaped  bowl,  the  tube  was  filled  with  the  smoke  which  was 
inhaled  by  one  of  the  smokers  who  swallowed  as  much  of  it  as  he 
could,  and  then  passed  the  tubular  pipe  to  his  neighbour. 

The  Australians  produced  fire  by  means  of  the  fire-drill  which  was 
operated  by  twirling  in  quick  motion  a  pointed,  hard  stick  of  wood  or 
kangaroo  bone  in  a  hole  of  a  flat  piece  of  much  softer  wood.  But  to 
avoid  the  trouble  of  procuring  fire  by  an  artificial  process,  they  always 
carried  a  fire-stick  in  all  their  migrations,  which  enabled  them  at  once 
to  light  up  their  camp-fires,  or  burn  the  dry  grass  that  greatly  impeded 
their  march  while  on  their  wanderings. 

The  food  of  the  Melville  tribes  is  chiefly  derived  from  the  animal 
kingdom.  During  the  dry  season  they  are  abundantly  supplied  with 
the  flesh  of  the  kangaroo,  the  opossum  and  the  bandicoot,  and  even 
iguanas  and  lizards  are  not  rejected  as  palatable  meat  diet.  When 
the  wet  season  sets  in  they  are  chiefly  dependent  for  their  subsistence 
on  fish,  turtle,  crabs  and  shell-fish.  Their  vegetable  food  consists 
mostly  of  the  sprouts  of  the  cabbage  palm,  and  the  fruit  of  the  sago 
which  is  converted  into  a  kind  of  mush.  Their  culinary  manipulations 
are  very  primitive ;  they  eat  their  meat  half  raw,  after  having  been 
warmed  through  on  a  slow  wood-fire. 

The  Australians   led   a   migratory  life,  though  they  were   not   a 

bill  of  fare ;  and  when  none  of  these  articles  can  he  procured  they  have  only  to  pull 
up  the  stem  of  the  Xantorrhea  or  grass  tree  at  the  decayed  root  of  which  they  are 
sure  to  find  a  colony  of  fat  grubs  of  which  they  are  never  at  a  loss  to  make  a  hearty 
meal.     Lang's  Cook's  Land. 
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nomadic  people  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  Their  wanderings  were 
directed  by  the  plenty  or  scarcity  of  food  in  the  localities  which  they 
occupied  ;  or  by  the  natural  conditions  which  were  the  inevitable  con- 
sequence of  the  season ;  or  the  greater  or  less  productive  capacity  of 
the  country.  Under  favourable  circumstances,  when  an  abundance  of 
supplies  was  accumulated  within  a  certain  limited  space,  the  whole 
tribe  congregated,  and  all  shared  in  the  bounties  of  nature  upon  equal 
terms.  Generally,  however,  they  were  scattered  over  the  district  in 
search  of  food  in  small  groups  or  separate  families.  During  the  spring 
and  summer  months  neighbouring  tribes  met  in  some  central  locality 
to  exchange  their  surplus  commodities,  such  as  food,  raiments  and 
weapons  ;  and  to  enjoy  in  merriment  and  amusing  diversions  the 
festivities  of  the  occasion. 

The  Australians  had  no  other  occupation  but  hunting  and  fishing  to 
provide  for  their  daily  subsistence.  Hunting  was  followed  with  the 
greatest  alacrity,  for  it  afforded  them  an  opportunity  of  displaying  all 
their  agility,  and  of  bringing  into  play  the  practical  application  of  their 
acute  sensual  perception.  The  hunters,  when  ready  to  start  out  for 
the  chase,  were  girded  with  the  opossum  hair-belt,  into  which  were 
stuck  their  hatchet,  their  Mley  or  boomerang  and  a  short,  heavy  stick 
(dow-uk)  for  knocking  over  smaller  animals.  They  held  in  their  hand 
their  throwing  stick  and  several  spears  differently  headed  ;  and  in  the 
colder  districts  a  kangaroo  mantle  was  thrown  over  their  shoulders. 
In  their  hunting  excursions  they  were  always  followed  by  their  wives, 
who  walked  at  a  convenient  distance  behind  their  lords,  carrying  in 
their  hand  four  long  digging-sticks,  of  which  the  point  had  been  hard- 
ened in  the  fire ;  and  a  child  fixed  to  the  ordinary  travelling-bag  was 
sometimes  straddling  across  their  shoulders. 

When  engaged  in  the  chase  their  whole  nature  seemed  to  be  changed. 
Vigilant  in  their  search  and  eager  in  pursuit,  their  eyes  brightened  up, 
their  pace  was  quick  and  animated,  and  their  sight  and  hearing  became 
intensely  acute.  When  they  espied  any  kind  of  game,  they  lifted  up 
their  arms,  poised  their  spear  ready  to  throw  it  at  the  most  propitious 
moment.  They  crept  up  to  the  prey  slowly  and  stealthily,  and  when 
the  animal  was  sufficiently  near,  the  whizzing  spear  was  thrust  into  its 
side,  and  the  wounded  kangaroo,  weakened  by  the  loss  of  blood,  soon 
leaned  back  on  a  tree  for  support,  still  followed  by  the  hunters  who, 
after  a  desperate  struggle,  despatched  it  with  their  spears.  More  fre- 
quently a  drive  hunt  was  organised  by  a  large  party  of  huntsmen  who 
formed  a  circle  round  a  herd  of  kangaroos  assembled  at  their  feeding 
ground,  and  the  encircled  space  becoming  gradually  contracted,  the 
bushes  and  grass  were  set  on  fire,  and  a  considerable  number  were  at 
once  killed  with  the  spear.  The  hunters  frequently  concealed  them- 
selves behind  the  bushes,  or  some  natural  shelter,  or  a  screen  of  boughs 
near  the  habitual  watering-place  of  the  kangaroos ;  and  when  they 
approached  at  their  usual  drinking  time,  spears  were  hurled  at  them, 
which  hardly  ever  missed  their  aim.  In  some  localities  a  pit  was  dug 
near  the  watering-place,  which  was  enclosed  by  a  triangular  brush 
fence  from  three  hundred  to  four  hundred  yards  long.  When  one  of 
the  animals  approached,  it  was  driven  into  the  triangular  space,  and 
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it  inevitably  fell  into  the  pit,  where  it  was  easily  knocked  on  the  head 
by  the  hunters.  In  some  districts  large-meshed  nets  were  set  to  impede 
the  progress  of  the  kangaroos  by  entangling  them  in  the  meshes  ;  while 
in  other  places  pitfalls  were  dug,  which  being  lightly  covered  with  a 
layer  of  earth  and  leaves,  the  animal  that  passed  over  the  yielding 
crust  fell  down  to  a  considerable  depth,  and  thus  the  prey  was  secured 
without  possibility  of  escape.  As  the  natives  were  the  most  expert 
climbers,  and  ascended  the  loftiest  trees  by  cutting  shallow  notches  as 
they  mounted,  which  they  did  by  encircling  the  trunk  of  the  tree  with 
a  grass  rope,  the  ends  of  which  they  held  in  their  hands,  they  found 
no  diflBculty  in  hunting  opossums  which  lodge  in  the  hollows  of  trees, 
where  their  presence  is  known  by  the  holes  which  they  cut  in  the 
bark  with  their  nails  on  retreating  to  their  nest.  An  experienced 
opossum  hunter  could  determine  from  the  slightest  appearance  of  the 
bark  whether  the  marks  were  fresh  or  old,  or  whether  the  animal  had 
been  ascending  or  descending  the  tree.  If  the  indications  were  pro- 
mising he  readily  climbed  up  making  a  hole  with  a  pointed  stick  in 
which  he  inserted  his  toe  as  a  point  of  support,  and  when  arrived  at 
the  hollow  he  dragged  the  opossum  out  of  its  hole  by  taking  hold  of 
its  tail.  The  wombat  was  not  much  exposed  to  be  surprised  in  its 
subterranean  haunts  which  are  of  considerable  depth,  unless  the 
natives  were  much  pressed  for  want  of  food  ;  for  to  secure  the  animal 
much  labour  was  required.  A  boy  slid  down  the  burrow  with  the  feet 
foremost,  and  as  soon  as  he  touched  the  animal  he  gave  a  sign  by  a 
loud  cry,  at  the  same  time  beating  the  ground  overhead.  The  hunter 
who  listened  with  his  ears  close  to  the  ground  thus  ascertained  the 
precise  spot  where  the  wombat  was  found,  and  there  he  dug  a  perpen- 
dicular hole  with  a  sharp  stick.  As  soon  as  the  interior  of  the  burrow 
was  reached  the  animal  was  easily  killed,  for  it  made  no  resistance. 
Another  mode  of  taking  the  wombat  was  no  less  laborious.  When 
met  with  at  night  he  was  driven  back  to  his  hole  by  the  aid  of  dogs, 
and  after  a  fire  had  been  lighted  inside  the  burrow,  its  mouth  was 
closed  and  the  animal  was  suffocated  ;  but  to  secure  it,  it  had  equally 
to  be  dug  out.  The  native  bear  was  captured  with  great  ease,  while 
climbing  up  a  tree,  for  this  is  his  only  mode  of  defence.  Bandicoots 
were  caught  in  their  nests,  or  were  knocked  down  with  a  stick.  Eats 
were  dug  out  of  the  ground,  or  they  were  forced  to  leave  their  holes 
by  kindling  a  fire  at  the  entrance.  A  great  number  were  secured  in 
the  river  flats  at  the  approach  of  the  floods.  Small  animals  as  well  as 
birds  were  also  caught  in  a  kind  of  trap  wliich  was  from  forty  to  fifty 
feet  long,  was  constructed  of  brushwood  and  leaves,  and  was  strength- 
ened at  its  base  by  an  embankment  of  earth  which  passed  all  around 
it.  The  opening  was  half  a  foot  in  diameter,  but  became  gradually 
narrower  in  its  passage  inward,  where  it  communicated  with  the  cage, 
so  that  the  animal  could  force  its  way  inside  but  could  not  return. 
Birds  were  killed  with  the  lance  ;  and  the  smaller  kinds  were  struck 
down  with  stones  or  other  missiles.  But  the  more  expeditious  mode 
of  catching  them  was  by  netting.  In  this  way  geese,  ducks,  teal, 
pelicans,  shags  and  pigeons  were  secured.  The  nets  (kueradlco)  used 
were  from  thirty  to  sixty  feet  long,  and  from  twenty  to  forty  feet  deep. 
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end  a  strong  cord  was  passed  through  the  meshes,  which  was 
both  extremities  of  the  net.  It  was  spread  across  a  lagoon  or 
■water  course,  the  upper  ends  being  fastened  to  a  branch  of  a 
each  side  of  the  lagoon,  while  the  lower  end  was  tied  to  the 
the  tree ;  and  this  end  could  be  raised  and  lowered  as  required 
circumstances.  The  birds  were  forced  to  advance  towards  the 
flinging  round  pieces  of  bark  at  them  from  behind,  while  they 
dmming  on  the  water.  As  soon  as  they  came  near  the  net  they 
ghtened  so  as  to  cause  them  to  fly,  but  a  shrill  whistle,  like 
the  hawk,  brought  the  whole  flock  down  from  their  lofty  flighty 
they  were  driven  forwards  they  struck  the  net  which  was  in- 
lowered  ;  and  while  the  birds,  entangled  in  the  meshes',  were 
ng  in  the  water,  the  boatmen  approached,  seized  them  by  the 
id  wrung  their  necks  off.  On  windy  days  they  plunged  into 
ter   swimming  in  the  direction  where  ducks  were  collected^ 

in  one  hand  a  noose  fastened  to  the  end  of  a  stick.  As  they 
ithin  proper  distance  they  threw  out  their  snare  quick  as  light- 
id  the  prey  thus  securely  caught  by  the  neck  was  strangled ; 
3  then  fastened  to  the  girdle.  They  placed  upright  sticks  into 
er  at  a  short  distance  from  the  shore,  and  when  the  cormorants 
gs  roosted  upon  these  perches,  expert  swimmers  came  upon  them 
Bs  and  instantly  rendered  them  helpless  by  throwing  the  run- 
lose  around  their  neck.     The  bustard  was  caught  by  means  of 

and  the  running  noosei  To  the  end  of  a  long  flexible  stick 
1  and  feathers  of  a  small  bird  or  a  dead  butterfly  was  attached, 
string  was  connected  with  it  in  the  form  of  a  running-noosa 
nter,  on  perceiving  the  bird,  apprbachedj  cautiously  covering 
y  by  means  of  a  leafy  branch  which  he  held  before  him.  He 
n  swinging  his  decoy  in  a  peculiar  manner  characteristic  of  the 
insect,  and  while  the  bustard  was  stupidly  gazing,  the  noose 
)ped  over  his  head  and  he  found  himself  captured.  The  native 
ion  was  killed  with  the  boomerang  or  waddy.  Black  swans 
n  down  when  they  ventured  into  shallow  waters,  where  they 
crounded  so  as  to  prevent  their  escape.  Cockatoos  were  brought 
d  to  the  ground  by  watching  their  presence  in  an  open  space, 
:ty  trees  all  around  them  ;  and  when  flying  away  in  large  flocks, 
:terous  huntsman  flung  his  boomerang  with  such  force  and 

that  some  of  the  terrified  birds  inevitably  fell  victims  to  the 
3  stroke  of  this  capricious  weapon.  To  secure  the  sparrow* 
Qd  the  sea-eagle  a  man  would  lie  motionless  on  his  back  with 
.  his  mouth.  When  these  birds  perceived  the  bait  they  fluttered 
it,  and  in  attempting  to  seize  it  they  were  themselves  snatched 
Y  the  cunning  hunter.  Emus  were  hunted  in  the  same  manner 
aroos,  and  if  the  huntsman's  efforts  were  crowned  with  success, 
at  caused  the  greatest  excitement,  a  loud  shout  was  raised,  and 
svas  prepared,  to  which  particular  friends  only  were  invited.^ 

lie  event  of  game  being  killed  those  who  assisted  or  were  present  whea  the 
as  killed  were  entitled  to  a  share ;  the  remainder  was  kept  by  the  chief' 
■ho  divided  out  his  portion  between  his  own  and  his  wife's  family,  and 
e  Kurnai  and  other  tribes  the  parts  to  be  distributed  were  regularly  deter-: 
custom.    See  f'issan  and  Sowitt's  Kamilroi,  p.  207. 
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In  hunting  the  kangaroo  the  Port  Lincoln  tribes  frequently  went 
out  in  large  parties,  but  individuals  often  engaged  in  the  chase  all 
alone  and  unaccompanied.  The  hunter,  after  having  put  his  spear  in 
good  order,  took  a  Tcoye  or  basket  on  his  shoulder  containing  his 
throwing-stick  and  other  weapons,  and  thus  equipped  he  went  forth 
in  search  of  prey.  When  a  kangaroo  came  in  sight  he  stopped 
suddenly,  watching  an  opportunity  to  steal  upon  it,  and  while  the 
animal  was  bowing  down  to  pick  off  the  grass  he  hurled  his  spear  with 
a  certain  aim,  so  that  his  prey  never  escaped  him.  When  the  hunters 
started  out  in  large  parties,  they  always  surrounded  the  animals,  and 
gradually  closing  in  upon  them  they  despatched  them  .  with  their 
spears  and  throwing-sticks.  To  start  wallabies  and  kangaroo  rats 
from  their  lair,  the  whole  grassy  surface  of  the  district  was  set  on  fire, 
and  as  they  made  their  appearance  to  run  away  they  were  knocked 
down  by  the  hunters  with  their  waddies.  When  hunting  in  large 
parties  they  employed  numerous  signals  to  convey  information  to  a 
distance.  A  spear  with  a  tuft  of  feathers  attached  to  the  butt  end 
planted  upright  near  a  bush,  was  the  sign  that  some  animal  was  to  be 
surrounded.  Pointing  with  the  forefinger,  at  the  same  time  hopping 
on  one  foot  indicated  that  the  animal  was  in  sight.  Three  fingers 
extended  with  the  middle  finger  drooping  meant  that  an  opossum  was 
near.  The  extended  hand  held  horizontally  on  edge  gave  due  notice 
that  fish  were  seen. 

The  men  secured  turtles  by  diving,  or  they  merely  waded  into 
shallow  waters  and  drew  them  out  with  the  hands ;  but  green  turtles 
were  surprised  on  the  beach  when  they  came  out  to  lay  their  eggs. 
The  largest  crustaceans  and  shell-fish  were  taken  by  means*  of  bow- 
nets  (wharro)  which  were  dragged  along  the  bottom  of  shallow  waters. 
The  Encounter  Bay  tribes  caught  turtles  by  a  harpoon-like  con- 
trivance. A  barbed  wooden  point  about  a  foot  long,  fitted  by  a  socket 
joint  to  a  staff,  with  which  it  was  connected  by  a  Une  three  or  four 
fathoms  long,  was  flung  at  the  soft  part  of  the  turtle,  and  if  struck  it 
was  drawn  to  the  shore  by  hauling  up  the  line.  During  cold  nights 
the  women  plunged  into  the  water  and  dived  to  the  bottom  for 
lobsters  as  well  as  shell-fish,  which  they  put  into  a  net-bag  (Imko) 
that  hung  round  their  neck.  Small  crayfish  (ukatJco)  were  collected 
by  them  by  wading  into  shallow  pools.  At  the  season  when  the 
swamps  began  to  dry  up  they  picked  up  a  vast  number  of  frogs. 
They  paddled  about  in  the  shallow  water,  and  plunged  their  bare, 
slender  arms  into  the  splashy  mire,  thus  dragging  out  from  their  holes 
frogs  and  mussels  of  various  kinds. 

The  fishing  operations  of  the  Australians  were  carried  on  in  various 
ways.  The  net  (ngail-le)  was  much  used  for  this  purpose.  It  was 
knotted  of  slender  twine  of  bark  fibre  with  large  meshes,  was  very 
long  but  not  more  than  two  or  three  feet  deep,  and  had  no  weights 
attached  to  it.  It  was  stretched  across  lagoons  nearly  on  a  level  with 
the  surface  of  the  water,  and  perpendicular  to  the  bottom.  Both 
extremities  were  fastened  by  means  of  strings  to  poles  or  spears  firmly 
stuck  into  the  ground,  and  sometimes  a  centre  pole  was  added  to  keep 
the  net  on  a  proper  level.     As  the  fish  swam  about  in  the  calm  waters 
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they  struck  against  the  net ;  and  the  fishermen  watching  their  prey 
with  the  greatest  vigilance,  they  generally  secured  without  difficulty 
the  finest  and  the  largest.  Other  nets  (haarang),  Which  were  made 
of  kangaroo  grass  (Anthisteria  ciliata),  were  knotted  into  meshes,  about 
two  inches  in  diameter,  with  stones  for  sinkers,  and  the  bark  of  the 
tea-tree  for  floats.  This  kind  of  net  was  held  by  two  persons  who 
paddled  along  in  separate  canoes  and  were  thus  drawing  it  through 
the  water,  while  other  fishermen  beat  the  surface  with  sticks,  so  as  to 
frighten  the  fish  and  drive  them  into  the  net.  They  also  employed, 
in  a  very  peculiar  way,  a  hand-'uet  of  oval  form,  which  was  stretched 
at  the  rim  on  a  hoop.  With  this  they  dived  to  the  bottom,  and 
keeping  watch  close  to  the  seaweeds,  they  held  their  net  in  such  a 
manner,  that  as  soon  as  a  fish  passed  over  it,  they  suddenly  emerged 
from  the  water,  and  taking  hold  of  their  captive  they  killed  it  by 
biting  it,  and  threw  it  out  to  the  shore.  Or  a  troop  of  fishermen 
armed  with  their  long-handled  nets  Waded  into  the  shallow  water  near 
the  beach,  and  forming  a  semicircle  round  a  shoal  of  fish  they  forced 
them  to  find  refuge  in  their  nets.  The  women  in  Ifew  South  Wales 
fished  with  curved  hooks  made  of  pearl  oyster-shell.  Which  were 
fastened  to  lines  twisted  of  bark-fibre.  They  were  seated  in  a  canoe, 
in  the  centre  of  which  a  fire  was  kindled  on  a  layer  of  sand,  and  they 
merrily  threw  out  their  baited  hook  and  line  while  singing.  Ksh 
were  also  taken  in  Weirs  constructed  of  stones  or  stakes  near  the 
mouths  of  rivers,  which  were  left  nearly  dry  at  low  water  or  after  a 
flood  But  the  most  common  mode  of  catching  fish  was  by  spearing 
them  with  fish-gigs,  which  was  either  accomplished  by  diving  or  by 
the  use  of  torchlight.  The  fisherman  stood  at  the  bow  of  his  bark 
canoe  holding  his  barbed  spear  in  his  hand,  and  while  the  fish  were 
rising  to  the  surface  to  seek  the  light,  they  were  easily  pierced  by  the 
sudden  and  rapid  thrust  of  the  spear  skilfully  handled,  and  after  some_ 
ineffectual  struggle  the  prey  was  drawn  into  the  canoe.  The  fish- 
spear  or  gig  had  a  shaft  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  in  length,  and  was 
armed  with  four  barbed  prongs  fastened  in  a  socket-joint  by  means 
of  gum.  The  Port  Lincoln  natives  surrounded  the  smaller  fish  that 
move  about  in  shoals,  and  with  the  tree  branches  they  held  in  their 
hands  they  drove  them  to  the  shore,  where  they  were  encircled  and 
thrown  out  upon  the  sand.  Sometimes  they  waded  into  the  water 
with  lighted  torches  which  attracted  the  fish,  and  in  a  measure 
bhnded  them,  so  that  they  could  be  snatched  up  with  the  hand. 

Some  tribes  had  hooks  cut  out  of  shell,  but  had  not  yet  learned  to 
manufacture  nets.  On  the  western  shore  they  had  neither  hooks  nor 
nets,  and  they  depended,  in  great  part,  for  subsistence  on  what  chance 
supplied  them  by  diving,  or  on  what  was  placed  within  their  reach 
by  the  washing  of  the  waves.  Or  seated  astride  a  log  of  wood  they 
steered  along  with  bark  paddles,  and  thus  they  hunted  for  turtles  and 
the  eggs  of  sea  birds  which  frequented,  in  immense  bevies,  the  nearest 
island  groups.  Others  fastened  together  mangrove  stems  to  form  a 
miniature  raft ;  or  they  swam  in  the  sea  from  island  to  island  to 
surprise  a  floundering  fish  left  on  the  sand,  to  catch  frogs  in  the 
marshes,   and   chase   snakes   in   the  thickets.      When  a  stray  seal 
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approached  the  shore  they  despatched  him  with  a  stone  hammer 
fastened  to  a  long  handle  by  means  of  a  mass  of  gum ;  or  they  killed 
birds  -with  a  barbed  spear  of  cane  or  wood  attached  to  a  string, 
which  they  threw  with  dexterity  and  unfailing  aim.  Eels  were 
caught  in  a  kind  of  trap  which  was  nothing  more  than  a  hollow 
wooden  cylinder  into  which  the  eel  unconsciously  glided,  when  the 
tubular  contrivance  was  quickly  withdrawn  from  the  water,  and  the 
prey  was  thus  secured.  In  West  Victoria  eels  were  captured  in 
great  numbers  by  means  of  funnel-shaped  baskets  which  were  placed 
at  the  narrow  openings  of  a  stone  dyke  that  was  built  across  rapid 
streams. 

The  fish  usually  taken  were  the  Murray  «od,i  the  bream,^  the 
schnapper,^  the  herring,*  the  black  fish,^  the  Murray  cat-fish,^  the 
gudgeon,^  the  eel,^  the  flounder,^  the  flat-head,"  the  gar-fish, i^  the 
whiting,i2  tiie  chimera,!^  the  common  skate,"  the  sting-ray,i^  the  dog- 
fish,!^  and  the  large  shark. ^^ 

Grubs  were  cut  out  of  the  gum-tree  and  of  the  roots  of  the  mimosa ; 
they  were  procured  from  the  leaves  of  the  Zamia,  the  trunk  and  roots 
of  the  Xantorrhea,  and  many  other  plants  and  shrubs.  Large  grubs 
about  four  inches  and  a  half  thick,  which  were  considered  a  great 
delicacy,  were  obtained  by  digging  in  the  ground  with  the  Tcarko  or 
wooden  spade ;  or  they  were  secured  with  a  kind  of  hook  introduced 
into  the  holes  through  which  they  burrow,  often  descending  to  the 
depth  of  seven  feet.  The  belilah  root,  which  grows  in  great  abundance 
in  low  lands  and  in  marshy  ground,  and  fern  roots  were  gathered  by 
the  women  with  the  digging-stick.  To  enable  them  to  discover  a 
beehive,  in  order  to  rob  it  of  its  honey,  they  caught  one  of  the  bees 
and  marked  it  by  sticking  to  it,  with  gum,  a  feather  or  some  white 
down  which  served  them  as,  guide  in  following  it  to  its  retreat. 

The  women  were  most  skilful  in  knitting  nets  of  root  fibrils,  rushes, 
bark-fibre  of  the  corryong  bush  (Hibiscus  heterophyllum),  or  tendons, 
or  opossum  hair  by  means  of  a  slender  cylindrical  stick  or  reed,  which 
was  the  most  ingenious  handiwork  of  their  manufacturing  art  executed 
with  regularity  and  neatness.  The  twine  was  prepared  by  twisting 
the  strings  with  the  palm  of  the  hand  in  rolling  them  over  the  bare 
thigh.  1*  Baskets  of  striped  work  and  mats  were  woven -by  some 
tribes  of  rushes,  bark-fibre,  dried  seaweeds  and  broad-leaved  grasses. 
The  kallater  was  a  round  basket  wide  at  the  bottom  and  tapering 
towards  the  rim.     The  pooladanooka  was  of  a  flat  oval  shape,  and  was 

1  Oligorus  Macquarriensis.  ^^  Shomhosolea   flesoides    and    Pleura- 

2  Chrysophris  Amtralis.  mectes  Victories. 

3  Paguus  unicolor.  "  Paticephalus  Tassmannicus. 
*  Prototroctes  maroena.  '2  Hemirampkus  intermedium, 
^  Gadopsis  marmoratus.  ^'  Sillago  maculata. 

^  GopidogUmis  tandanus.  *  Callorhynchus  anta/rcUca, 

'  GaUaxiusocellatusa,ndLO.attenuatus.     '^  PayaLempieriaaiMyliobatesaquila. 

8  Anguilla  Auatraiis.  i^  Galeus  canua  and  Mustela  vulgaris. 

'  Conger  Wilaoni.  ^'  Odontaspis  taurus. 

18  The  Narrinyeri  tribes  make  twine  of  the  blue  rush  and  of  the  roots  of  a  flag 
"which  are  first  boiled  or  steamed  and  then  chewed  by  the  women,  and  when  the 
fibre  is  sufficiently  separated  the  men  twist  it  into  twine  by  rolling  it  oyer  their 
thighs.    Native  Tribes. 
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carried  on  the  back.  Vessels  for  household  use  were  woven  of  palm 
leaves  or  they  were  fashioned  of  bark  made  watertight  with  a  cement 
of  gum  mixed  with  ashes  j  or  they  were  made  of  a  tree  knot  hollowed 
out  by  fire.  The  net  bags,  which  the  women  carried  suspended  from 
their  neck,  were  made  of  bark-fibre  knotted  into  loops,  and  sometimes 
grass  stems,  twisted  cords  or  the  hair  of  the  opossum  or  the  wild  cat 
were  used  for  the  same  purpose.  These  bags  were  of  various  sizes ; 
some  were  not  larger  than  a  purse,  while  others  resembled  fishing 
nets.  Large  tubs  were  formed  of  gnarled  tree  roots  roughly  hollowed 
out  by  burning  and  gouging,  after  which  they  were  finished  by 
smoothing  them  with  a  scraper.  Smaller  buckets  for  carrying  water 
were  made  in  a  similar  way.  Bags  made  of  the  pouch  and  the  skin 
of  the  kangaroo  were  also  used  as  water-vessels. 

The  Australians  had  but  little  talent  for  artistic  manipulations. 
Their  wood  carvings,  which  were  chiefly  confined  to  their  weapons, 
were  rude  figures  of  men  or  four-footed  animals,  or  some  other  natu- 
ral object.  Or  their  devices  were  linear,  representing  diamonds,  or 
angles,  or  curves  or  chequers,  or  waving  or  serpentine  lines  which 
were  disposed  with  considerable  regularity.  Others  were  scored  lines 
and  detached  parallelograms.  Human  figures  as  well  as  those  of 
animals  and  birds,  of  trees,  lakes  and  streams  were  sketched  in 
conventional  form  which  served  as  symbolic  signs  to  convey  informa- 
tion to  a  distance. 

Canoes  were  principally  used  on  the  eastern  and  northern  coast. 
They  were  made  of  a  single  piece  of  bark  stripped  off  from  a  red  gum 
tree,  which  was  heated  over  a  fire  to  make  it  pliant,  and  was  then, 
shaped  into  boat  form ;  the  ends  being  tied  together,  and  closed  up 
with  lumps  of  mud,  with  stretchers  placed  transversely  to  keep  it  from 
shrinkiag.  In  the  middle  of  the  boat  a  smaU  fire  was  kindled  on  a 
heap  of  sand  or  seaweed  spread  over  a  hearth  of  stone.  Here  were 
broUed  the  fish  or  shell-fish  taken  with  the  hook  and  line,  with  the 
net  or  by  spearing.  This  light  and  frail  craft  was  from  twelve  to 
twenty  feet  long,  and  could  hold  from  three  to  eight  persons.  It  was 
propelled  in  shallow  water  by  poles ;  and  paddles,  four  feet  in  length, 
with  blades  eighteen  inches  long,  were  used  in  deeper  water.  The 
tribes  that  dwelt  more  to  the  north,  constructed  their  canoes,  which 
were  from  ten  to  fourteen  feet  long,  out  of  a  single  tree- trunk,  pro- 
bably hollowed  out  with  the  aid  of  fire,  to  which  outriggers  were 
fitted  to  prevent  their  upsetting.  The  bow  and  stern  formed  flat 
projections  which  extended  beyond  the  bottom.  They  were  propelled 
by  means  of  large  and  heavy  paddles  which  required  the  use  of  both 
hands  for  their  manipulation.  On  Lake  Alexandrina  the  women  paddled 
about  in  rafts  constructed  of  layers  of  reedj  and  from  time  to  time  they 
dived  to  the  bottom  to  gather  mussels  and  shells. 

Large  a>id  small  bags  were  formed  of  kangaroo  and  other  skins  sewn 
together.  The  skins  which  were  used  as  mantles  or  rugs  were  pre- 
pared by  stretching  them  on  the  ground  fixed  in  position  by  pegs  as 
soon  as  they  were  stripped  off  the  animals  ;  and  whenever  they  were 
sufficiently  dry,  ashes  or  dust  was  rubbed  over  the  fleshy  side  to  absorb 
the  exuded  grease.     The  largej  skins  had  their  fleshy  side  scraped 
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with  flint,  shell  or  wooden  scrapers ;'  while  the  smaller  skins  were 
rubbed  with  stones  to  render  them  pliable,  or  they  were  ornamented 
inside  with  various  designs. 

The  tools  and  implements  of  the  Australians  were  all  of  a  primitive 
type.  Their  hatchets  were  of  a  greenish  stone  with  a  double  cutting 
edge,  while  the  handle  was  a  cleft  stick,  or  a  branch  doubled  round  and 
tied  or  gummed  to  it  so  as  to  prevent  its  slipping.  A  kind  of  toma- 
hawk {kadjo)  was  composed  of  two  stones  either  granite  or  quartz,  one 
flat-headed,  and  the  other  sharp-edged  which  were  solidly  attached  to 
a  wooden  handle  by  means  of  the  Xantorrhea  resin;  it  served  the 
double  purpose  of  a  hatchet  and  a  hammer.  The  hatchets  of  the 
Victoria  tribes,  were  either  a  single  piece  of  quartzite  or  greenstone ; 
but  metamorphic  schist,  sandstone,  slaty  rock  or  granite  were  also  used 
for  the  same  purpose.  They  were  mostly  of  an  oblong  shape,  having 
a  well-polished  cutting  edge ;  round  the  head  of  the  stone  a  pUable 
branch  was  bent  in  a  loop,  and  the  two  sticks  of  the  double  handle 
were  fastened  together  with  twine,  so  as  to  firmly  clasp  the  hatchet, 
and  to  render  it  more  adhesive  it  was  rubbed  over  with  gum.  Some 
of  their  stone  knives  formed  of  quartzite  about  eight  inches  long,  which 
were  fastened  to  a  wooden  handle  with  gum,  presented  a  fine  serrated 
edge.  Their  grinding  stones  were  slabs  of  sandstone  about  twenty- 
two  inches  in  length,  fourteen  inches  in  breadth,  and  one  inch  in  thick- 
ness. The  uana  or  ngak-ko,  with  a  chisel-pointed  end,  and  hardened 
in  the  fire,  which  was  from  three  to  ten  feet  long,  was  used  both  as  a 
cutting  and  a  digging  instrument.  The  fibula  of  the  emu  or  kangaroo 
was  shaped  into  a  needle,  of  which  one  end  was  pointed  by  rubbing 
it  on  a  stone,  thus  answering  the  purpose  of  an  awl  or  piercer.  A 
slender  piece  of  wood,  not  more  than  half  a  foot  long,  with  a  series  of 
small  pointed  pebbles  fixed  to  the  edge  with  gum,  served  as  knife  or 
saw.  For  digging  roots  and  holding  water  they  made  use  of  a  scoop 
or  spade  (waalbee)  which  was  spoon-shaped,  and  was  sixteen  inches 
long,  and  seven  and  a  half  inches  wide.  It  was  made  of  eucalyptus 
wood,  and  being  roughly  hollowed  out  with  the  aid  of  fire,  it  was 
smoothed  with  a  sharp-edged  stone,  and  was  polished  with  Banksia 
bark  that  served  as  rasp.  A  sharp-edged  mussel-shell  was  used  as 
scraper.  Their  graver,  with  which  they  performed  their  carved  work, 
was  the  lower  jaw  of  the  opossum  firmly  attached  to  a  wooden  handle 
by  twine  of  bark-fibre  coated  with  gum,  the  front  tooth  serving  as 
gouge  or  chisel. 

The  canoes  of  the  Melville  tribe  are  made  of  bark  about  twenty  feet 
long,  twenty-eight  inches  wide  and  fifteen  inches  deep.  The  sides  are 
bent  in  canoe-shape,  the  ends  are  neatly  sewn  together  with  split  cane, 
and  the  chinks  are  carefully  filled  up  with  white  clay.  To  strengthen 
this  light  craft  a  young  sapling  is  firmly  tied  to  the  upper  edge  of  each 
side  of  the  gunwale,  and  the  ends  of  both  are  fastened  together  at  the 
bow  and  stern.  The  boat  is  stretched  transversely  by  two  cross  pieces 
which  also  serve  as  benches  for  the  rowers. 

Although  the  language  of  the  Australians  is  divided  into  an  inde- 
finite number  of  dialects,  which  materially  differ  from  each  other  in 
their  vocabulary  and  pronunciation,  yet  their  community  of  origin 
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does  not  admit  of  the  least  doubt.^  There  are  still  many  striking  traits 
of  resemblance  and  marks  of  affinity  even  between  dialects  spoken  by 
tribes  most  widely  separated  from  each  other.  Their  language  is  com- 
plex in  its  grammatical  forms;  the  words  abound  in, consonants,  are 
polysyllabic  and  artificial.  The  pronunciation  is,  however,  far  from 
being  harsh,  the  utterance  is  very  rapid  and  loud  when  expressing  dis- 
approbation ;  and  to  manifest  pleasure  and  satisfaction  the  syllables  are 
pronounced  in  a  trailing  and  shrill  tone  of  voice.  New  words  are 
compounded  by  affixes  and  suffixes  without  change  of  the  root  syllable. 
Thus  with  the  root  bu  or  bum  are  formed  bumaree  "I  strike;"  bunial- 
guaim  "  I  have  struck ; "  bumal-gurani  "  I  struck  yesterday ; "  bumal- 
ghirri  "  I  shall  strike."  Its  vocabulary  is  extremely  restricted.  The 
same  word  signifies  a  tree,  a  mast,  an  oar,  or  a  stick.  In  some  dialects, 
a  bird  and  meat  are  designated  by  the  same  term.  The  same  word  is 
applied  to  a  sick  and  to  a  dead  man,  the  difference  of  meaning  being 
only  indicated  by  the  manner  of  pronunciation  or  by  characteristic 
gestures.  2  Their  mind  was  not  capable  of  conceiving  purely  abstract 
ideas ;  many  could  not  even  count  beyond  three.  They  had  specific 
names  for  all  objects  brought  within  the  range  of  their  experience,  but 
they  had  no  idea  of  generalisation,  nor  did  they  have  any  notion  of 
class  division  or  system.  They  were  mere  children ;  they  could  not 
yet  perform  the  mental  operation  of  grasping  the  generic  features  of 
whole  groups  of  external  objects,  and  designate  them  by  a  specific 
name.  They  could  draw  no  comparison  between  qualities  of  things, 
and  could  only  give  expression  to  an  intensified  condition  by  the 
repetition  of  the  quahfying  word,  or  by  apposition  of  contrasting  quali- 
ties to  mark  the  proportion  intended  to  be  expressed.  There  exists 
no  grammatical  distinction  of  gender.  Nouns,  adjectives,  pronouns 
and  verbs  are  destitute  of  true  inflection,  but  are  marked  by  plural  and 
dual  signs.  The  modification  of  meaning  and  the  relation  of  words 
towards  each  other  are  indicated  by  particles  which  stand  for  the  sign 
of  cases,  and  denote  the  diversity  of  tense  and  mood  conditions  in  the 
verbs.  The  nominative  always  precedes  the  verb.  Prepositions  stand 
before  the  word  afiected  by  them.  A  kind  of  adverbial  participle 
supplies,  in  a  measure,  the  want  of  a  substantive  verb.^ 

1  Having  thus  traced  the  entire  coast-line  of  the  continent  of  Australia,  it  appears 
that  a  language,  the  same  in  root,  is  spoken  throughout  this  vast  extent  of  country, 
and  from  the  general  agreement  of  this,  as  well  as  in  personal  appearance,  rites 
and  ceremonies,  we  may  infer  a  community  of  origin  of  the  aborigines.  Grey's 
Australia,  vol.  ii,  p.  216. 

2  Besides  the  spoken  language,  they  have  a  copious  one  of  signs ;  all  animals, 
native  men  or  women,  the  heavens,  earth,  walking,  riding,  jumping,  flying,  swim- 
ming, eating,  drinking  and  hundreds  of  other  objects  or  actions,  have  each  their 
particular  sign,  so  that  conversation  may  be  sustained  without  the  utterance  of  a 
single  word.    Native  Tribes,  p.  290. 

'  In  the  Narrinyeri  language  the  accusative  singular  is  the  root  word  of  the  noun,; 
and  besides  the  Latin  oases,,  including  even  the  vocative,  the  language  is  said  to  have 
a  caretive  and  an  instrumental  case  (called  by  the  author  exative  and  ergative) 
which  are  all  indicated  by  suffixes,  in  the  singular  dual  and  plural.  In  the  singular 
the  genitive  and  instrumental  are  the  same ;  in  the  dual  the  nominative  and  accusa- 
tive and  the  caretive  and  instrumental  are  the  same ;  and  in  the  plural  the  nomina- 
tive and  ablative,  the  genitive  and  instrumental  and  the  dative  and  caretive  are  the 
same.     These  anomalies  show  conclusively  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Tarplin  has  not  pro- 
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The  intellectual  knowledge  of  the  Australians  was  very  limited. 
Most  of  the  tribes  could  not  count  beyond  three,  four  or  five ;  and 
they  could  do  this  only  with  the"  aid  of  their  fingers,  and  to  give  ex- 
pression to  a  large  number  they  held  up  the  fingers  of  both  hands.^ 
Their  power  of  imitation  and  their  capacity  for  mimicry  were,  however, 
extraordinary.  They  divided  the  compass  into  eight  different  direc- 
tions, and  counted  time  by  nights.  They  had  specific  names  for  the 
sun,  the  moon,  the  evening  star,  the  Great  and  Little  Bear,  the  rain- 
bow and  the  Milky  Way.  J^ames  have  been  collected  of  numerous 
stars  and  constellations  observed  by  the  Victoria  tribes ;  among  the 
most  curio;is  are  the  following  given  only  in  English,  the  native  name 
being  omitted.  Jupiter  is  caUed  "  strike  the  sun;"  Venus,  "  twinkle ; " 
Sirius,  "eagle;"  Antares,  "big  stomach;"  stars  in  the  tail  of  Scorpio, 
."  one  sitting  on  the  back  of  the  other's  neck ; "  the  Pleiades  are  called 
a  "flock  of  cockatoos  ;"  the  Southern-Cross,  "knot  or  tie;"  Centauri, 
the  poihters,  "  magpie  larks  ;"  Hydra,  "  Burrukil ; "  which  is  the  name 
of  a  great  hunter  of  kangaroo  rats.  A  comet  is  known  as  Puurt 
Kuurnuuk,  believed  to  be  a  great  spirit.  A  meteor  bears  the  name 
of  "deformity."  The  Aurora  Australis  received  the  name  of  "  ashes."  ^ 
They  had  also  observed  the  changes  of  the  moon,  and  gave  a  name 
to  its  first  rising  and  when  it  was  full.  Sunrise,  sunset  and  midday 
were  also  designated  by  specific  words.  When  they  passed  a  certain 
place  they  marked  the  height  of  the  sun  by  putting  up  stones  in  the 
trees  at  different  heights  from  the  ground  to  indicate  the  time  of  the 
day,  and  to  serve  as  information  to  those  that  followed  behind.  They 
determined,  in  advance,  the  probable  state  of  the  weather  by  the  posi- 
tion of  certain  stars  in  the  heavens.  They  practised  drawing  by 
delineating  rude  figures  of  weapons,  fish,  lizards,  men,  birds  and  other 
animals  on  rocks  roughly  carved,  or  marked  with  charcoal  or  ochre. 
Although  they  had  not  sufficient  ingenuity  to  invent  any  kind  of 

perly  mastered  the  grammatical  organism  of  the  language,  and  that  the  existence  of 
the  exative  and  ergative  case  is  more  than  problematical,  for  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
ceive how  different  accidents  indicated  by  diiferent  prepositions  in  English  could 
be  expressed  by  the  same  word  in  the  Narrinyeri.  Thus  we  are  told  that  komald 
means  both  "  of  man  and  with  man  ; "  that  komungengun  means  "  from  and  with 
two  men,"  one  being  cajled  the  exative  and  the  other  ergaiime  case ;  that  hornar 
means  both  "men"  (nom.  and  aoc.)  and  "by  men"(abl.j;  that  kornan  signifies 
"  of  men  and  with  men;"  koru-ungar  "to  men"  (dat.)  and  "from  men"  (exat.)  In 
the  declension  of  the  personal  pronouns  the  ablative  changes  its  name  and  is  called 
the  causative,  and  in  the  plural  and  dual  of  the  first  person  the  nominative  and 
causative  are  the  same.  Thus  ngel  means  "  we  two  "  and  "  by  na  two,"  and  nguru 
"  we,"  and  "  by  us."  In  the  second  person  the  nominative  and  causative  are  the 
same  in  singular  dual  and  plural.  In  the  third  person  they  are  only  the  same  in  the 
dual  and  plural.  The  radical  of  the  verbs  is  unchangeable,  and  they  can  hardly  be 
Bai(J.  that  they  have  either  tense  or  mood  ;  but  most  tense  or  modal  conditions  are 
expressed  by  participles  and  adverbial  or  circumlocutory  phrases,  though  particles  are 
occasionally  sufiixed  to  root-words.  The  radical  pet  "to  steal"  makes  pet-emb 
"stolen;"  kile  yan  petemb,  "by  him  it  was  stolen,"  i.e.,  "he  stole  it  long  time 
ago. "    See  Native  Tribes,  p.  290. 

1  The  Dieyrie  tribes  have  only  three  words  representing  numerals;  coornoo  "one," 
mund/roo  "  two  "  and  parcoola  "  three. "  To  express  higher  numbers  they  form  com- 
pounds of  those  three,  as  mund/roo-lu,  mundroo-lu  "four,"  mundroo-mundroo 
coornoo  "  fi ve ;"  murrathidna,  from  murrah  ' ' hands  "  and  thidna  ' '  feet,"  is  used  for 
twenty.    Native  Tribes,  p.  295. 

2  See  Dawson's  Australian  Aborigines,  pp.  99  et  seq. 
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musical  instrument,  yet  they  were  passionately  fond  of  music,  and  fully 
appreciated  the  moral  effect  it  exercised  upon  the  human  mind.  Their 
war-songs  were  wild  and  boisterous,  and  excited  in  them  an  uncon- 
trollable impulse,  a  frenzied  movement  that  rendered  them  daring  and 
brave,  so  that  they  fearlessly  exposed  themselves  to  the  missile  weapons 
of  their  enemies.^  Their  plaintive  chants  were  pathetic  and  melan- 
choly which  depressed  their  spirits,  and  gave  to  their  countenance  an 
expression  of  woe  and  desolation.  ^  Their  musical  notes  of  a  gay  and 
lively  composition  were  an  accompaniment  to  the  dance  when  their 
countenance  was  diffused  with  a  glow  of  happy  contentment,  and  their 
whole  being  was  animated  by  a  spirit  of  effervescent  exhilaration.* 

Their  poetical  compositions  were  rude,  and  sometimes  they  were 
almost  devoid  of  meaning ;  they  were  only  expressive  of  a  few  simple 
ideas  which  were  intensified  in  importance  by  constant  repetition. 
Their  songs  were  mostly  improvisations,  and  related  to  some  occur- 
rence or  passing  event  of  the  moment.  The  measure  varied  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  circumstances ;  but  they  were  most  exact  in  keep' 
ing  proper  time,  whether  it  was  beaten  with  the  hand  on  a  roUed-up 
kangaroo  skin,  or  by  striking  two  pieces  of  wood  or  two  spears  together. 
They  had  professional  poets  or  minstrels  who  composed  characteristic 
songs  which  were  adapted  to  a  peculiar  dance,  and  the  music  and  the 
dance  were  repeated  on  aU  tribal  festivities,  and  finally  passed  from 
tribe  to  tribe,* 

The  dance  or  corrobery  formed  the  chief  amusement  of  the 
Australians.  The  performance  generally  took  place  by  moonlight, 
the  night  being  lighted  up  by  large  fires.  The  men  were  in  a  state  of 
nakedness,  fantastically  painted  with  red  and  white  streaks  on  various 
parts  of  their  body.  They  calrried  green  boughs  and  tufts  of  feathers 
in  their  hands,  and  tied  leafy  garlands  round  their  limbs ;  while  their 
heads  were  adorned  with  plumes  or  birds'  down.  The  women  acted 
as  musicians ;  they  sang  and  beat  time  upon  their  roUed-up  kangaroo 

1  The  following  is  a  specimen  of  their  war  songs :  "Spear  his  forehead — Spear 
his  breast— Spear  his  liver — Spear  his  heart — Spear  his  loins — Spear  his  shoulders 
— Spear  his  thigh — Spear  his  ribs,"  &o. 

^  One  of  their  plaintive  chants  :  ' '  My  young  brother — My  young  son,  again— In 
future  I  shall  nev$r  see." 

*  A  comic  song  :  "  Oh  !  what  legs  !  oh  1  what  legs  ! — The  kangaroo  jumping 
follows — Oh  !  what  legs,  oh  !  what  legs ! " 

^  The  following  is  a  liberal  paraphrastic  version  of  their  improvisations : 


From  one  who  loved  me  tenderly, 
A  better  man  he  was  than  thee. 
Who,  having  forced  me  thus  to  wed. 
Now  so  oft  deserts  my  bed. 

Yang !  yang !  yang !  yoh ! 

Her    whom    you    now    desert    and 

shun, 
Out  upon  the  faithless  one ; 
Oh !  may  the  codyas  (sorcerer)  bite 

and  tear 
Her   whom  you    take  your  bed    to 

share. 

Yang!  yang  I  yang!  yoh!  &c. 

For  other  specimens  of  Australian  poetry,  see  Grey's  Western  Australia,  vol.  ii, 
pp.  307-316. 


1,  Wherefore  came  you  Weerang 
In  my  beauty's  pride 
Stealing  cautiously 

Like  the  tawny  boreang  (wUd  dog). 

2.  Oh  !  where  is  he  who  won 
My  youthful  heart, 
Who  oft  used  to  bless 
And  call  me  loved  one ; 
You  Weerang  tore  apart 
From  his  fond  caress. 

An  unwilling  bride 
'Twas  thus  you  stole  me 
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cloaks,  under  the  leadership  of  an  old  man  who  struck  two  sticks 
together  and  animated  them  by  his  voice  and  gestures.  The  dancers 
generally  moved  in  a  line,  struck  their  toes  and  heels'  alternately  on 
the  ground ;  gave  to  their  legs  a  tremulous,  quivering  motion ;  bent 
their  bodies  in  a  graceful  manner ;  then  brought  their  knees  together 
with  much  force  so  as  to  produce  a  clacking  noise  by  the  concussion 
of  the  calves  of  their  legs.  They  executed  a  variety  of  figures  in 
dancing.  Sometimes  they  danced  in  pairs,  and  standing  back  to  back 
they  suddenly  turned  and  were  found  facing  each  other.  At  other 
times  they  sat  cross-legged  on  the  ground,  and  at  a  given  signal,  they 
all  rose  by  a  simultaneous  movement  and  stood  on  their  feet  in  rows ; 
advancing  and  retreating  in  rapid  pace.  Frequently  they  formed  a 
circle  with  some  distinguished  person  in  the  centre,  and  performed  all 
the  various  evolutions  of  their  ordinary  gymnastic  exercises.  They 
gave  the  quivering,  clacking  motion  to  their  knees,  then  f^ced  about, 
repeatedly  executing  the  same  manoeuvres.  In  their  character-dances 
they  imitated  the  action  of  the  kangaroo,  the  dog,  the  frog,  the  emu 
and  other  animals.  They  mimicked  their  manner  of  feeding  and 
running,  and  delighted  in  displaying  with  picturesque  obscenity,  the 
grotesque  peculiarities  of  their  loves  and  sexual  connection — a  scene, 
in  which  the  females  took  an  humble  part  by  crouching  down  on  all 
fours.  The  utmost  regularity  and  precision  prevailed  in  all  their 
gyrations  which  never  failed  to  be  in  full  accord  with  the  music. 
Each  performer  was  conversant  with  his  part  which  he  executed  with 
great  agility  and  gracefulness  of  movement.  Among  the  western 
tribes  the  dances  were  more  variegated  and  more  elegant.  The  canoe- 
dance  was  performed  by  a  group  of  men  and  women  painted  white 
and  red,  who  ranged  themselves  in  a  double  row  with  a  stick  placed 
behind  their  arms.  They  moved  their  legs  in  alternate  steps  to  the 
exact  measure  of  the  song,  and  all  at  once  and  by  a  simultaneous 
motion,  they  brought  their  sticks  forward  and  held  them  up  in  front, 
while  they  swayed  their  body  from  side  to  side,  imparting  to  it  a 
graceful  alternate  inclination,  thus  imitating  the  paddling  of  their 
bark  canoes.  But  the  kuri  dance  was  most  complicated,  and  it  even 
possessed  some  dramatic  interest.  There  were  twenty-five  actors 
made  up  of  men  and  women,  who  were  divided  into  five  different 
classes,  that  were  distinguished  from  each  other  by  peculiarity  of 
ornamentation.  The  musicians  were  two  old  men  who  used  as  musical 
instrument  two  wooden  sticks,  with  which  they  beat  time  as  an 
accompaniment  to  the  song.  The  figures  of  the  dance  were  principally 
characterised  by  regular,  alternate  stamps  executed  by  the  actors 
sometimes  in  unison,  sometimes  in  broken  groups  amidst  the  shouts 
and  applause  of  the  spectators.  But  the  greatest  interest  was  excited 
by  the  peculiar  shouts  of  the  dancers,  their  strange  accoutrements,  and 
the  peculiar  manner  of  waving  about  the  paraphernalia  with  which 
they  were  provided. 

Although  in  their  encampments  their  huts  were  at  some  distance 
from  each  other,  and  no  stranger  or  single  man  was  allowed  to  sit  by 
the  fire  of  a  married  family,  yet  at  the  approach  of  night  deep,  wild 
songs,  in  a  loud  recitative  voice,  which  referred  to  some  love  adven- 
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tures,  or  to  some  interesting  incidents  of  a  journey,  were  heard  in  the 
distance,  and  in  a  moment  the  old  men  ceased  to  quarrel  with  their 
wives,  every  noise  was  hushed,  and  all  lent  an  attentive  ear  to  the 
interesting  story.  When  the  song  was  concluded  it  was  responded  to 
by  another  amateur,  and  this  musical  dialogue  was  often  continued 
till  the  evening  star  had  declined  to  the  lowest  verge  of  the  horizon. 
Visits  were  also  made  from  fire  to  fire  as  far  as  the  prevailing  usages 
allowed,  where  the  gossip  of  the  day  was  minutely  discussed. 

The  most  interesting  festivities  took  place  at  the  meeting  of  the 
different  tribes  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  to  consult  on  matters  of 
general  interest,  or  to  indulge  in  general  rejoicing  and  merriment. 
At  these  assemblages  each  family  had  a  separate  fire,  and  provided  for 
its  own  subsistence ;  except  on  the  occasion  of  a  common  kangaroo 
hunt,  when  the  body  was  divided  out  among  all  in  equal  proportion. 
At  these  public  festivals  wandering  minstrels  introduced  new  songs 
and  new  dances  for  the  diversion  of  the  audience. 

One  of  their  favourite  outdoor  amusements  and  diversions  was 
playing  ball.  While  the  ball  was  thrown  from  hand  to  hand,  a  party 
of  players  attempted  to  strike  it  with  a  stick  in  order  to  divert  it 
from  its  passage.  Foot  races  and  wrestling  matches  were  the  most 
common  athletic  exercises  of  the  young.  In  the  presence  of  the  old 
men  and  the  women  they  assembled  on  a  grassy  plot,  where  two  rival 
parties  sat  opposite  to  each  other,  and  thus  indicated  their  readiness 
to  commence.  One  of  the  most  athletic  youths  rose,  took  a  handful 
of  ashes  from  the  extinguished  fires  and  threw  them  to  a  rival 
champion  as  a  challenge.  All  the  wrestlers  on  both  sides  then 
challenged  each  other  in  the  same  way.  The  two  championSj  after 
rubbiug  their  hands  with  ashes,  rushed  precipitately  forward,  and 
placed  their  hands  on  each  others'  shoulders,  exerting  themselves  with 
the  utmost  agility  in  order  to  gain  the  mastery.  When  one  of  the 
wrestlers  fell  the  victorious  champion  retired  without  manifesting  any 
signs  of  triumph.  They  also  practised  target  shooting  by  throwing 
spears  at  a  disk  of  bark,  which  was  intended  as  a  useful  exercise  for 
the  instruction  of  the  younger  members  of  the  tribe. 

The  Australians  were  not  much  encumbered,  in  their  social  inter- 
course, by  rules  of  formal  etiquette,  but  they  observed  certain  forms 
of  ceremonial  politeness.  They  formed  permanent  ties  of  friendship 
and  brotherhood  by  exchanging  names  with  those  for  whom  they 
entertained  an  affectionate  regard.  In  their  conversation  they 
addressed  their  acquaintances  by  giving  them  the  endeariug  appella- 
tion of  father,  son  or  brother ;  mother,  daughter  or  sister  according 
to  their  age  and  sex.  When  they  had  a  surplus  of  provisions,  which 
they  could  not  consume  in  the  course  of  the  day,  they  invited  their 
neighbours  and  friends  to  share  their  abundance,  either  by  a  deter- 
minate number  of  shouts,  if  within  reasonable  distance,  or  by  kindling 
fires  on  the  hills  and  mountains.  The  visitors  or  strangers  were 
required  to  accept  one-half  of  all  the  food  materials  in  store,  and  the 
choicest  articles  were  assigned  to  them  as  their  legitimate  portion. 
Among  some  tribes  friends  were  welcomed  by  the  women  with  a  cry 
of  joy  ;  while  the  men  made  a  howling  noise  until  the  visitor  came  in 
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sight.  Among  others  the  visitor,  on  approaching  the  encampment, 
was  received  hy  the  men  as  if  in  a  state  of  defence,  while  the  new- 
comer rushed  forward  making  a  feigned  blow  as  if  wanting  to  strike, 
which  was  warded  off  by  advancing  their  shields  to  the  front.  They 
then  embraced  the  visitor  and  led  him  into  the  camp,  where  the 
women  supplied  him  with  food.  Among  the  western  tribes  a  relation 
or  friend  that  returned  to  his  home  after  a  long  absence,  was  greeted 
with  ceremonial  formalities,  especially  if  while  on  his  journey,  some 
member  of  the  household  had  died.  He  entered  the  hut,  took  his 
seat  near  the  fire  without  taking  the  least  notice  of  any  one  present. 
Perfect  silence  prevailed  for  about  ten  minutes,  and  the  expression  of 
the  most  sombre  gravity  was  depicted  upon  the  countenance  of  all  the 
members  of  the  family.  All  at  once  the  nearest  relation  of  the 
person  deceased  rose,  and  advancing  towards  the  visitor  in  measured 
step,  he  seated  himself  cross-legged  on  his  thighs,  touching  with  his 
breast  that  of  the  stranger  without  looking  at  him,  or  uttering  a  single 
word,  or  showing  a  sign  of  recognition.  After  a  few  minutes  he  rose 
and  retired  with  the  same  gravity  with  which  he  had  approached. 
The  other  members  of  the  family  came  forward,  each  in  turn,  to 
repeat  the  same  f ormahties.  Next  the  nearest  female  relative  acted 
her  appropriate  part.  She  threw  herself  on  her  knees,  and  embraced 
the  knees  of  the  visiting  friend  with  her  left  arm ;  whilst  with  the 
nails  of  her  right  hand  she  scratched  her  cheeks  and  nose  until  some 
drops  of  blood  began  to  ooze  out  from  the  wounded  part,  uttering  at 
the  same  time  the  most  piteous  howls  and  lainentations  ;  after  which 
she  rose  and  gave  way  to  other  female  relatives  who  went  through  the 
same  routine.  Conversation  now  commenced,  and  all  the  incidents 
and  leading  facts  that  had  transpired  during  the  absence  of  the  friend 
were  recounted  in  a  chanting  voice.  On  the  meeting  of  friends  in  the 
bush  similar  formalities  were  observed,  and  if  no  death  had  occurred 
on  either  side  the  parties  rose,  approached  one  another  and  entered 
into  conversation.  Elderly  married  females  sometimes  saluted  a 
favourite  visitor  by  affectionately  kissing  him  on  both  cheeks. 

The  Australian  women  were  badly  treated  and  much  abused.  They 
were  regarded  in  the  light  of  property,  and  could  be  given  away, 
exchanged,  lent  or  otherwise  disposed  of  according  to  the  caprice  of 
their  husband.^  The  wife  was  merely  valued  for  her  services  as  the 
domestic  slave  of  the  man,  and  as  -the  mother  of  his  children,  and 
he  rendered  her  submissive  to  his  will  by  virtue  of  his  physical 
superiority.  In  New  South  Wales  female  children  had  the  last  two 
joints  of  the  little  finger  of  the  left  hand  severed  by  means  of  a  tight 
ligature,  which  was  considered  of  great  advantage  in  winding  the  line 
round  the  hand  while  fishing.  Chastity  was  none  of  the  domestic 
virtues  of  which  the  Australians  had  much  reason  to  boast,  for 
promiscuous  intercourse  between  the  sexes  and  habitual  prostitution 
were  common.  Among  the  Port  Lincoln  tribes,  though  husbands 
were  fiercely  jealous  if  their  wives  were  guilty  of  infidelity  without 

1  A  husband  is  denominated  in  the  Adelaide  dialect :  yovgarra  martanya,  the 
owner  or  proprietor  of  a  wife.    Eyre's  Journal,  p.  318. 
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their  knowledge  and  contrary  to  their  wishes,  yet  they  frequently 
sent  them  out  for  purposes  of  prostitution  to  other  parties ;  and  it  was 
not  rare  for  friends  to  exchange  wives  for  a  night.  Brothers  almost 
held  their  wives  in  common,  and  a  woman  gave  to  her  hrother-in-law 
the  indiscriminate  name  of  husband.  The  men,  however,  made  a 
distinction,  and  they  used  different  words  for  designating  their  own 
wives  and  those  of  their  brothers,  to  whom  they  had  but  a  secondary 
right.  But  notwithstanding  this  free  love  propensity  adultery  was 
considered  an  outrage  which  never  failed  to  be  punished  with  spearing 
and  sometimes  even  with  death. 

Nearly  aU  the  labours  and  drudgeries  were  performed  by  the  women. 
They  not  only  paddled  about  in  canoes  to  fish,  but  they  collected  shell- 
fish by  diving,  and  gathered  eatable  roots  in  the  swamps  and  forests. 
When  they  changed  their  encampments,  in  search  of  food,  the  women 
were  the  beasts  of  burden,  and  they  were  loaded,  in  addition  to  their 
infant  babes,  with  a. travelling  bag  that  contained  not  only  all  the 
household  stuff,  but  their  implements  and  valuables,  ^  and  in  return 
for  all  these  services  and  submissive  servility  they  were  often  merci- 
lessly beaten  or  speared  by  their  brutal  husbands.  The  men  avoided 
as  much  as  possible  to  meet  a  woman  when  going  about  in  search  of 
food  ;  for  it  was  supposed  that  dire  misfortune  would  befall  him  that 
looked  at  a  woman  during  her  menstrual  period.  If  she  was  violated 
while  wandering  about  in  the  forest  she  alone  was  made  the  victim 
of  the  ferocious  vengeance  of  her  husband,  while  the  man  who  com- 
mitted the  crime  escaped  unhurt. 

Polygamy  was  universally  practised,  but  it  was  considered  improper 
for  a  young  man  to  marry  more  than  one  or  at  most  two  wives;  while 
old  men  or  chiefs  had  the  privilege  of  enlarging  their  household  estab- 
lishment at  pleasure.  Among  many  tribes  no  one  was  allowed  to 
marry  a  woman  who  bore  the  same  family  name  with  himself ,2  or  was 
related  to  him  by  family  ties,  and  for  this  reason  they  preferred  to 
select  their  wives^from  a  neighbouring  tribe ;  and  to  steal  another  man's 
wife  was  not  uncommon.  Abduction  of  young  women  from  the  same 
or  a  neighbouring  tribe,  was  the  most  ordinary  mode  of  entering  into  a 
marriage  connection ;  and  violence  and  physical  strength  were,  in  many 
cases,  the  only  preliminary  requirements  for  the  exercise  of  connubial 
rights.  Although  the  young  women  were  guarded  with  jealous  care 
and  unrelaxed  vigilance,  yet  the  young,  daring  lover  would  steal  upon 
the  encampment  at  night,  and  having  discovered  the  nightly  retreat, 
where  his  lady-love  reposed  in  unconscious  slumber,  he  inflicted  heavy 

1  This  receptacle  contained  a  great  variety  of  articles.  The  most  important  were 
a  flat  stone  for  pounding  roots ;  a  piece  of  bark  to  be  made  into  a  water  vessel ; 
Banksia  cones  ;  train  oil,  if  procurable  ;  the  roots  collected  during  the  day ;  brace- 
lets and  other  ornamental  trinkets ;  opossum  hair  to  be  spun  for  making  belts ; 
kangaroo  sinews  and  bone  needles  for  sewing  ;  pipe  clay  and  differently  coloured 
ochres  for  painting ;  a  sharp-edged  mussel-shell  for  cutting  hair ;  a  species  of  dried 
fungus  to  serve  as  tinder  in  kindling  a  fire  ;  stone  hatchets  and  knives  ;  pieces  of 
quartz  to  be  used  as  chipping  instruments  ;  gUm  cakes  to  fasten  together  different 
parts  of  their  weapons  and  implements ;  shavings  of  kangaroo  skins  employed  in 
polishing  spears,  and  lastly  any  spare  weapon  not  in  actual  use. 

2  Much  superfluous  learning  has  been  bestowed  upon  this  subject  in  Fissan  and 
Hewitt's  work,  a  custom  that  is  easily  understood  and  requires  no  explanation. 
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Hows  upon  her  witli  his  waddy  until  she  became  entirely  senseless, 
and  dragged  her  into  the  forest,  where,  after  having  recovered  her 
senses,  she  was  compelled  to  resign  herself  to  her  destiny  and  follow 
her  tyrannic  master.  This  practice  was  not,  however,  without  its 
dangers,  for  hostilities  between  neighbouring  tribes  frequently  followed 
as  a  necessary  consequence,  and  the  abductor  was  sometimes  appre- 
hended by  the  injured  party,  and  was  subjected  to  the  punishment  of 
spearing,  if  he  was  not  killed.  The  difficulty  was  sometimes  adjusted 
by  returning  another  female  in  exchange. 

A  mock  trial  was  frequently  instituted  to  decide  the  question  of 
property  when  the  woman  was  abducted  from  another  tribe.  The  old 
men  of  each  of  the  interested  tribes  sat  facing  each  other  at  some  dis- 
tance apart,  and  the  young  woman  and  her  claimants  stood  between 
them.  The  abductor  was  provided  with  a  shield  as  a  weapon  of 
defence,  while  his  assailants,  standing  at  a  certain  distance,  hurled 
spears  at  him.  If  the  culprit  succeeded  in  warding  off  the  weapons 
he  was  entitled  to  claim  the  woman  as  his  wife  ;  but  if  he  was  seri- 
ously hurt,  the  abducted  woman  was  delivered  up  to  her  natural  pro- 
tector, who  often  kUled  or  maimed  her,  if  he  suspected  that  she  had 
favoured  the  elopement. 

Young  girls  were  frequently  given  away  by  their  parents  at  the 
conclusion  of  a  corrobery  upon  amicable  terms,  and  without  the  em- 
ployment of  compulsory  force ;  and  many  times  female  children  were 
betrothed  from  earliest  infancy  to  a  future  husband,  and  they  were 
regarded  from  that  moment  as  his  absolute  property,  of  which  he  took 
possession  at  the  age  of  twelve ;  while  in  case  of  death  the  property 
descended  to  his  heirs.  Among  some  Victoria  tribes  the  little  girl  was 
frequently  conducted  to  the  hut  of  her  intended  husband,  but  the  boy 
was  not  allowed  to  return  the  visit,  for  none  of  the  ferhale  relatives  of 
the  bride  were  permitted  to  look  at,  or  speak  to,  the  bridegroom,  from 
the  time  of  the  betrothal  till  his  death.  As  soon  as  the  young  man  had 
been  subjected  to  the  ceremonial  forms,  which  conferred  upon  him  the 
rights  of  manhood,  he  was  introduced  to  the  bride,  to  gaze  at  her,  for 
he  was  forbidden  to  converse  with  the  girl.  The  young  maiden  was  in 
the  meantime,  sent  to  her  mother-in-law  who  took  care  of  her  until 
the  marriage  had  taken  place,  but  the  young  man  had  no  access  to  his 
future  wife.  At  sunset  the  bride  took  her  seat  in  front  of  her  rela- 
tives and  friends,  being  separated  by  a  large  fire  from  the  bridegroom 
who  was  seated  in  front  of  a  group  of  his  own  friends.  He  was  next 
introduced  by  the  groomsmen  to  the  bride  who  received  him  with 
downcast  eyes  and  in  perfect  silence ;  upon  which  he  declared  that  he 
accepted  the  woman  for  his  wife.  The  wedding  guests  were  now 
enjoying  themselves  in  feasting  and  dancing.  The  young  married 
couple  were  escorted  to  their  future  home  constructed  for  them  by 
their  friends,  but  both  the  husband  and  wife  remained  still  sequestered 
for  two  moons,  for  they  slept  on  different  sides  of  the  fire  and  were 
watched  over  by  a  female  and  a  male  guardian  who  also  provided  them 
daily  with  an  abundance  of  food.  After  the  expiration  of  this  trying 
time  the  bride  remained  two  weeks  at  the  paternal  home  and  on  her 
return  she  became  the  absolute  property  of  her  husband. 
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Young  men  hardly  ever  married  before  the  age  of  twenty,  and  among 
some  tribes,  it  is  said,  that  the  penalty  of  death  was  inflicted  npon  him 
who  incurred  the  responsibility  of  the  marriage  relation  before  the  age 
of  twenty-eight  or  thirty.^  Old  men  would  barter  away  their  daugh- 
ters, sisters  and  even  nieces  in  exchange  for  other  young  girls,  whom 
they  selected  as  wives  for  themselves  or  their  sons.  On  the  Lower 
Murray  in  South-West  Australia  married  men  offered  their  wives  to 
their  visitors  or  to  distinguished  strangers  as  a  mark  of  respect  and 
hospitality.  No  marriage  ceremonies  of  any  kind  were  performed. 
"Without  having  obtained  the  previous  consent  of  the  female  given 
away  in  marriage,  the  nearest  male  relation  simply  ordered  her  to  take 
up  her  rocko  or  netted  bag,  in  which  she  carried  the  effects  of  her 
husband,  and  with  this  badge  of  servitude  on  her  back  she  was  re- 
quired to  proceed,  in  all  humility,  to  the  camp  of  her  future  master. 
Among  the  Victoria  tribes,  the  father,  if  alive,  could  alone  dispose 
of  his  daughters,  and  if  he  was  dead  the  eldest  brother  possessed  the 
privilege  of  giving  away  his  sisters  in  marriage.  The  young  girl  was 
delivered  over  to  her  future  lord,  who  was  generally  an  old  man,  with- 
out her  previous  knowledge  of  the  arrangement.  If  she  made  the 
least  resistance  her  father,  armed  with  a  spear  and  waddy,  forced  her 
to  submit  by  freely  using  his  weapons.  All  her  screams  and  tears 
were  in  vain,  and  if  she  absolutely  refused  to  stir  from  the  spot,  she 
was  seized  by  the  hair  and  dragged  by  main  force  to  the  hut  of  her 
new  master.  If  she  attempted  to  escape  she  was  pursued  with  furious 
onset,  and  in  the  last  extremity  she  was  even  speared  in  the  leg 
to  prevent  her  from  running.  Sometimes  the  young  men  of  the  en- 
campment took  her  part,  and  a  regular  battle  ensued,  which  caused 
the  elders  to  interfere,  in  order  to  queU  the  disturbance.  But  her 
father  would  persist  in  the  exercise  of  his  absolute  authority,  and 
restore  his  rebellious  daughter  to  her  rightful  husband ;  and  she  was 
at  last  compelled  to  resign  herself  to  her  fate,  and  was  thus  made  the 
slave  of  an  old  dotard.  Among  the  Encounter  Bay  tribes,  although 
the  consent  of  the  girl  was  not  indispensably  necessary,  yet  it  was 
always  considered  desLiable ;  but  no  man  could  obtain  a  wife,  unless 
he  was  prepared  to  give  his  sister  or  other  female  relative  in  exchange. 
The  person  who  made  a  selection  of  the  woman  he  desired  to  marry 
never  applied  directly,  but  commissioned  for  this  purpose  a  friend  of 
the  nearest  relative  who  had  the  disposal  of  the  young  woman.  On 
the  day  appointed  for  the  marriage  the  relations  of  both  parties  assem- 
bled, and  encamped  at  some  distance  from  each  other.  At  nightfall 
the  men  of  the  bridegroom's  party,  with  fire-sticks  in  their  hands,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  camp  of  the  bride  and  conducted  her  to  their  own  camp 
followed  by  .her  brother  and  her  other  relatives,  where,  on  being  re- 
ceived in  a  capacious  hut,  she  took  her  seat  by  the  side  of  the  bride- 
groom, while  the  friends  and  relations  of  each  party  were  seated  in 
separate  groups.  Though  they  remained  all  night  not  a  word  was 
spoken,  and  this  silence  had  the  intended  soporific  effect,  for  they  all 

'  This  statement  is  probably  based  upon  some  misapprehension  of  existing  facts, 
for  the  punishment  would  be  utterly  disproportionate  to  the  Ofience,  if  offence  it 
can  be  caUed,  to  which  even  savages  would  not  submit. 
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fell  asleep.  At  daybreak  the  bride  left  the  hut  and  joined  her  rela- 
tions who  retained  her  during  the  whole  day,  but  in  the  evening  they 
conducted  her  back  to  her  husband.  Ordinarily  the  event  was  cele- 
brated by  dancing  and  singing ;  and  among  some  tribes  licentious 
practices  were  indulged  in  under  cover  of  night.  Among  the  Kurnai 
tribe  marriages  could  only  be  arranged  by  the  young  people  by  an 
elopement.  Sometimes  two  young  men  agreed  to  run  away  with  each 
other's  sister,  and  it  sometimes  happened  that  a  young  damsel,  who 
fancied  a  young  man  of  her  acquaintance,  made  herself  the  proposal 
by  sending  him  the  weU-understood  message :  "  Will  you  find  me 
some  food  ? "  The  young  women  were  sometimes  so  provoked  at  the 
backwardness  of  the  young  men,  that  they  initiated  measures  to  bring 
about  more  intimate  social  relations.  They  mutually  killed  eachother's 
"  brother  and  sister  birds  "  {yeerung  and  djeetgun  i)  upon  which  bloody 
fights  ensued  between  the  marriageable  girls  and  the  young  men,  and 
when,  after  their  wounds  were  healed,  the  male  and  female  belligerents 
met,  the  man  said  djeetgun  and  the  woman  retorted  yeerung,  adding : 
"  What  does  the  yeerung  eat  ? "  To  which  the  reply  was  made :  "  He 
eats  kangaroo,  opossum,"  &c.  They  both  laughed  and  ran  off  together. 
If  the  young  girl  was  recaptured  by  her  relatives  she  was  brought 
back  to  the  parental  dwelling  and  was  severely  punished,  and  some- 
times two  or  three  successive  elopements  were  necessary  before  her 
parents  gave  their  consent  to  the  match. 

The  husband  grown  weary  of  his  wife,  after  she  had  attained  the 
age  of  thirty-five  or  forty,  frequently  disposed  of  her  to  some  young 
man  who  generally  gave  in  exchange  his  sister  or  some  other  relative 
placed  under  his  power  and  protection.  In  West  Australia  when  the 
husband  died  his  brother  of  the  same  family-name  with  himself  in- 
herited his  wife  and  children,  and  three  days  after  the  death  occurred 
the  widow  took  up  her  abode  in  the  hut  of  her  new  master.  Among 
some  of  the  Victoria  tribes  a  widow  that  had  no  brother-in-law  to 
marry  her,  was  given  away  in  marriage  by  the  relations  of  her  deceased 
husband  with  the  sanction  of  the  chief  of  the  tribe,  and  not  the  least 
attention  was  paid  to  her  personal  inclinations. 

The  Australian  women  were  favoured  by  nature,  for  the  birth  of  a 
child  was  unaccompanied  by  an  enfeebled  condition  of  their  constitu- 
tion, or  prostration  of  strength.  They  were  delivered  without  the 
least  difiiculty,  and  in  a  few  hours  they  were  enabled  to  attend  to 
their  ordinary  affairs  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  In  South  Australia 
when  a  woman  felt  the  first  symptoms  of  labour-pain  she  Tfithdrew 
from  the  camp  accompanied  by  an  old  matron,  and  occupied  a  small 
isolated  hut  until  the  delivery  was  happily  effected.  As  soon  as  the 
child  was  born  it  was  rubbed  with  dry  grass,  was  powdered  with  ashes 
or  pulverised  earth  or  dried  fungus  to  clean  it ;  it  was  then  Wrapped 
in  an  opossum  or  kangaroo  akin,  and  its  wrists  and  ankles  were  en- 
circled with  strings  of  opossum  hair.  If  the  new-born  babe  was  a  girl 
no  joy  whatever  was  manifested  at  the  event ;  but  if  the  new-comer 

1  The  yeerung  is  a  small  bird  called  emu-wren  (Stipitunis  malachurus) ;  the 
djeetgun  is  the  superb  warbler  {Malurus  cyaneus).  These  were  also  the  names  of  the 
ancestral  pair  from  whom  the  Kurnai  were  supposed  to  have  descended^ 
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Wis  a  boy  the  men  expressed  their  satisfaction  by  singing  some  of 
their  favourite  songs.  The  placenta  or  after-birth  was  looked  upon  as 
a  precious  object,  and  was  guarded  with  the  greatest  vigilance,  so  as 
to  prevent  it  from  being  devoured  by  the  dogs.  On  a  given  signal 
the  father  made  his  appearance,  and  supplied  his  wife  with  firewood, 
food  and  water.  In  New  South  Wales  some  female  friends  were  pre- 
sent at  the  time  of  parturition  and  during  the  critical  juncture,  when 
the  labour-pains  were  most  severe,  Cold  water  was  poured  on  the 
abdomen  of  the  patient)  while  another  female  assistant  tied  a  string 
round  the  woman's  neck,  and  rubbed  the  gums  with  the  other  end 
until  they  bled.  A  hole  was  prepared  over  which  she  sat  until  the 
expulsion  of  the  after-birth  had  taken  place. 

Mothers  suckled  their  children  for  two  or  three  years,  and  some- 
times even  for  four  or  six  years  ;  but  they  fed  them  at  the  same  time 
with  any  kind  of  food  they  could  eat,  and  before  they  could  walk 
they  carried  them  straddling  across  their  shoulders.  Children  were 
treated  by  their  parents  with  tenderness  and  affection,  and  they  did 
not  spare  any  labour  or  care  to  relieve  them  when  suffering  ;  but  this 
did  not  prevent  them  from  practising  infanticide,  and  children  were 
killed  at  birth  and  even  later  without  the  least  compunction  in  case  of 
famine,  or  if  the  trouble  of  rearing  them  would  have  been  too  great  a 
sacrifice  of  their  own  comfort ;  or  if  their  too  frequent  migrations 
rendered  it  impossible  for  the  mother  to  take  care  of  her  infant: 
Deformed  children  were  never  allowed  to  live,  and  the  third  girl 
never  failed  to  be  killed  by  its  mother,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it 
was  not  desirable  for  the  number  of  women  to  be  immoderately  in- 
creased. The  infant  was  generally  deprived  of  life  as  soon  as  it  was 
born  3  red-hot  embers  were  stuffed  into  its  ears  which  were  next  filled 
up  with  sand ;  but  sometimes  strangulation  or  a  blow  of  the  waddy 
quickly  terminated  the  short  existence  of  the  new-born  babe;  In  the 
meantime  a  large  fire  was  kindled  into  which  the  dead  body  was 
thrown  and  burnt.  * 

A  longer  or  shorter  time  after  the  child  was  born  the  mother  pre- 
sented it  to  the  father  who  named  it  after  some  event  or  some  sur- 
rounding object  that  attracted  notice  at  the  time.  Among  some  tribes, 
in  addition  to  this  first  name,  numerical  names  were  giVen  to  children, 
and  the  sexes  were  distinguished  by  a  variation  in  the  termination. 
At  the  birth  of  each  chUd  both  the  father  and  mother  assumed  the 
name  of  the  new  member  of  the  family  with  the  word  hinna  or  spinna 
or  'orni  for  father,  and  ngangki  or  anikhe  for  mother  annexed  to  it. 
Among  the  Narrinyeri  it  was  considered  unlucky  to  name  the  child 
before  it  could  walk,  and  the  name  that  was  then  given  to  it  was 
taken  from  the  name  of  the  place  where  it  was  born.  Names  were, 
however,  not  permanent ;  a  new  name  was  given  on  particular  occa- 
sions, or  it  was  dropped  whenever  a  person  bearing  the  same  name 
died. 

Fathers  were  so  indulgent  to  their  children  that  they  never  punished 
them,  no  matter  what  fault  they  might  have  committed,  and  the  little 
darlings  hardly  ever  failed  to  obtain  all  their  heart  desired  by  crying, 
bitiug  and  scratching.     No  Australian  would  ever  part  with  his  son 
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for  any  price,  who,  in  his  turn,  would  never  abandon  his  father  in  old 
age,  but  reserved  for  him  the  best  portion  of  the  game  and  the 
choicest  articles  of  food.  Sons  were  always  ready  to  revenge  the  in- 
juries of  which  their  fathers  were  the  victims,  and  they  even  carried 
their  filial  affections  to  such  an  extreme  that  they  killed  one  or  two 
natives  as  a  sacrifice  upon  the  tomb  of  their  deceased  parent.  They 
were  early  taught  to  dig  for  roots  and  grubs  with  a  stick ;  to  kill  small 
lizards,  and  to  swim  in  rivers  and  creeks.  Little  boys  amused  them- 
selves by  throwing  miniature  spears,  wielding  the  stone  tomahawk, 
exercising  themselves  in  the  use  of  the  shield  and  the  club,  and  they 
were  instructed  in  the  most  expeditious  manner  of  discovering  and 
following  the  track  of  various  kinds  of  animals,  both  in  the  plains  and 
the  forests.  The  young  of  both  sexes  were  prohibited  from  tasting 
certain  kinds  of  animal  and  vegetable  food  which  were  exclusively 
reserved  for  the  old  men  and  the  old  women  who  had  the  privilege  of 
eating  anything  at  their  disposal.  ^  During  her  period  of  menstruation 
a  young  woman  was  not  allowed  to  eat  fish  of  any  kind,  and  she  was 
prohibited  from  approaching  the  water,  from  a  superstitious  belief  that 
if  such  an  unfortunate  event  should  happen  the  fish  would  refuse  to 
be  caught. 

Among  the  Murray  tribes  a  curious  custom  prevailed  with  regard 
to  young  children  which  was  designed  to  secure  honest  commercial 
agents  to  two  different  tribes.  When  a  male  child  was  born  the 
umbilical  cord  was  preserved,  and  was  tied  up  in  a  bunch  of  feathers, 
being  then  known  under  the  name  of  kalduke.  This  symbolic  object 
was  delivered  to  the  father  of  a  male  child  of  another  tribe ;  and  from 
that  moment  the  two  boys  mutually  became  to  each  other  ngia- 
ngiampe,  and  they  were  no  longer  allowed  to  speak  to,  touch  or  come 
near  each  other,  which  prevented  all  collusion  between  them  in  con- 
ducting the  commercial  intercourse  between  the  two  tribes,  as  they 
could  only  communicate  through  the  intermedium  of  third  persons. 

Up  to  the  age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  boys  were  mostly  engaged 
in  catching  fish  and  birds,  for  they  were  required  at  a  very  early  age 
to  supply  themselves  with  all  that  was  necessary  for  their  subsistence. 
They  were  exercised  in  the  use  of  the  spear  and  other  weapons,  and 
as  soon  as  they  attained  the  years  of  maturity  they  were  permitted  to 
join  war  parties.  After  girls  were  weaned  they  were  invested  with 
the  fringe  which  was  tied  round  their  loins,  and  which  they  wore 
until  their  first  child  was  born. 

1  About  the  age  of  nine  or  eleven  years  boys  are  forbidden  to  eat  red  kangaroo, 
or  the  female,  and  young  ones  of  the  other  kind.  They  were  also  forbidden  to  eat 
the  musk  duck,  the  white  crane,  the  bandicoot,  the  native  pheasant,  the  Jiative 
companion,  some  kind  of  fungi,  the  old  male  and  female  opossum,  a  kind  of  waUabie, 
three  kinds  of  fish,  the  black  duck,  widgeons,  the  whistling  duck,  the  shag  eagle,  the 
female  water-mole,  two  kinds  of  turtle  and  some  other  varieties  of  food.  When 
young  men,  they  are  disallowed  the  black  duck,  the  widgeon,  the  whistling  duck, 
the  emu  and  its  eggs,  the  fish  called  kalapko,  the  red  kangaroo,  the  young  of  the  other 
kinds  of  kangaroo,  if  taken  from  the  pouch,  the  yarilla,  the  snake  ya/rldakko,  the 
white  crane,  the  eagle,  a  kind  of  water-mole,  two  kinds  of  turtle,  the  musk  duck, 
the  native  dog,  the  large  grub  dug  out  of  the  ground,  a  vegetable  food  called  war- 
itch  (upon  which  the  emu  feeds),  the  native  companion,  bandicoots,  old  male  opos- 
sums, &c.  The  young  and  full-grown  females  are  equally  disallowed  most  of  the 
varieties  of  animals  and  vegetables  above  enumerated.     Eyre's  Journal,  p.  293. 
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When  a  boy  reached  the  age  of  puberty  he  was  initiated  as  a  f ujl 
member  of  the  tribe  with  the  right  of  enjoying  all  the  privileges  of 
manhood  by  observing  certain  ceremonial  forms,  on  which  occasion  he 
was  marked  with  the  tribal  heraldry  of  bodily  mutilation.  Among 
some  tribes  circumcision  was  practised  as  an  initiatory  rite  of  tribal 
membership,  among  others  one  or  two  of  the  upper  incisors  were 
knocked  out.^ 

The  operation  of  the  cawarrdh  was  celebrated  with  much  solemnity 
and  savage  pomp.  The  cawarrdh  ground  was  perfectly  cleaned  of  all 
the  rubbish,  and  a  fire  was  kindled  in  a  central  spot.  Messengers, 
who  had  their  headbands  coloured  with  yellow  ochre,  with  their  bushy 
hair  surmounted  by  a  tuft  of  grass,  and  ornamented  with  dogs'  tails 
and  teeth,  were  sent  out  to  invite  the  neighbouring  tribes  to  honour 
the  festal  occasion  with  their  presence.  The  ordinary  corrobery- 
dances  were  executed  as  the  most  attractive  amusement  of  the  first 
evening.  The  young  boys,  who  were  brought  to  the  cawarrdh  ground, 
were  greeted  with  loud  shouts  by  the  members  of  the  tribe  who  were 
aU  duly  armed  and  profusely  painted.  The  candidates  for  initiation 
were  then  placed  around  the  fire,  where  they  were  to  pass  the  whole 
night  in  perfect  silence,  while  their  friends  danced  around  them  in  a 
frantic  state  of  excitement  to  the  measure  of  a  wild  and  boisterous 
song.  The  caradjees  or  medicine^men  played  their  r61e  to  perfection ; 
their  grotesque  movements,  violent  gesticulations  and  unnatural  con- 
tortions were  designed  as  manifestations  of  their  supernatural  power ; 
and  as  the  result  of  their  charlatan  practices  they  exhibited  certain 
bones  which  were  intended  to  be  used  to  cut  the  gums  of  the  boys 
before  the  final  operation  was  performed.     Character  dances  in  imita- 

•  Almost  all  the  tribes  impose  initiatory  rites  upon  the  young,  through  which 
they  pass  from  one  stage  of  life  to  the  other  until  admitted  to  the  privilege  and 
rights  of  manhood.  These  observances  differ  greatly  in  different  parts  of  the 
continent.  Thus  at  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  the  rite  of  circumcision  is  performed. 
At  Swan  Kiver,  King  George's  Sound  and  nearly  300  miles  to  the  east  no  such  rite 
exists.  Round  the  head  of  the  Great  Australian  Bight  and  throughout  Fort  Lincoln 
Peninsula  not  only  is  this  rite  performed,  but  a  still  more  extraordinary  one  is 
joined  with  it.  Funditiir  usqv£  ad  urethram  a  parte  imfrd  penis.*  Descending  the 
east  side  of  Spencer's  and  St.  Vincent's  Gulf  and  around  the  district  of  the  Adelaide 
the  simple  rite  of  circumcision  is  retained.  Proceeding  a  little  further  to  the  banks 
of  the  Murray  and  its  neighbourhood  no  such  ceremony  exists,  nor  have  I  ever  heard 
of  its  being  observed  in  the  south-east  or  east  parts  of  the  continent.  Eyre's  Journal, 
p.  332- 

On  the  north-west  coast  the  male  natives  have  two  front  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw 
knocked  out  at  the  age  of  puberty,  and  they  had  also  to  undergo  the  rite  of  circum- 
cision. At  Swan  River,  King  George's  Sound  and  Cape  Arid  both  customs  are 
completely  lost.  At  the  head  of  the  Great  Bight  for  the  first  time  the  rite  of 
circumcision  is  observed.  To  the  west  and  north-west  of  the  Great  Bight  circum- 
cision is  unknown.     Eyre's  Journal,  p.  406. 

At  Port  Jackson  and  Port  Stevens  the  incisors  of  the  right  side  of  all  adult  males 
are  knocked  out,  while  on  the  Bay  of  Oaledon  it  is  that  of  the  left  side.  In  Witt  3 
Land  and  near  Cape  Borda  both"  sexes  are  deprived  of  two  incisors.  Freyoinet, 
Voyage  autour  du  Monde,  vol.  ii.  p.  705. 


*  It  must  be  confessed  that  this  Latin  is  entirely  out  of  place.  If  the  sentence  were 
translated  in  decent  English  in  a  scientific  way,  it  would  neither  be  obscene  nor  could  it 
excite  the  prurient  propensity  of  those  who  only  see  a  corrupt  tendency  where  there  is  none 
because  the  corruption  is  in  their  own  mind.  The  same  idea  could  be  expressed  without 
giving  the  least  offence  to  any  one  in  very  good  English.  This  is  nothing  but  stupid  mock 
modesty  of  a  corrupt  civilisation. 
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tion  of  various  animals  followed  in  due  order;  the  boys  occupying 
the  central  position  perfectly  motionless  and  with  their  eyes  cast  down. 
The  men  ran  round  on  all  fours  with  their  boomerang  stuck  in  their 
girdle,  so  as  to  resemble  a  dog's  tail ;  they  next  fastened  to  it  long 
pieces  of  twisted  grass  representing  the  kangaroo,  at  the  same  time 
imitating  the  movements  of  the  animal,  while  continued  singing, 
shouting  and  dancing  gave  to  the  ludicrous  scene  a  wild  and  savage 
character.  The  candidates  were  then  ranged  into  a  group  with  their 
heads  bowed  down  and  their  hands  crossed  over  their  breasts ;  while 
the  actors  performed  the  most  grotesque  manoeuvres,  and  executed  a 
multitude  of  evolutions  with  their  spears  and  shields.  They  mounted 
on  each  others'  back,  threw  each  other  down,  and  while  thus  lying 
prostrate  they  permitted  the  boys  to  walk  over  their  bodies.  The 
caradjees  next  proceeded  to  perform  the  solemn  act,  they  lanced  the 
gums  with  the  consecrated  bones,  applied  a  wooden  stick  to  the 
tooth,  and  struck  it  out  with  the  aid  of  a  stone.  The  operation 
having  been  completed,  the  gum  was  closed ;  but  the  blood  was  left 
to  flow  freely,  and  was  neither  wiped  nor  washed  off.  The  youths 
were  then  invested  with  the  badges  of  manhood ;  they  were  girded 
with  the  opossum  belt ;  the  boomerang  or  nullah-nullah  was  presented 
to  them,  and  they  were  henceforth  entitled  to  carry  the  spear.  In 
the  sham-fight,  which  was  executed  in  the  meantime,  the  weapons  of 
the  champions  were  manipulated  in  a  manner  so  as  to  imitate  the 
operations  of  hunting  and  fishing.  This  solemn  festival,  which  con- 
tinued for  a  fortnight,  was  concluded  with  a  corrobery  which  was 
peculiar  in  its  kind  and  was  participated  in  by  the  boys  recently 
initiated ;  and  the  women,  who  were  forbidden  to  witness  the  cere- 
monial part  of  the  festival  occasion,  were  allowed  to  be  present  at  the 
concluding  dance  as  spectators.  Henceforth  the  boys  exercised  all 
the  rights  of  manhood,  and  they  possessed  the  privilege  of  stealing  a 
wife  whenever  a  favourable  opportunity  presented  itself. 

In  New  South  Wales  both  sexes  were  subjected  between  the  age 
of  eight  and  sixteen  to  the  operation  of  boring  the  septum  of  the  nose 
which  was  called  gnak-noong.  About  the  same  period  of  life  boys 
were  initiated  into  the  rights  and  privileges  of  manhood  by  having 
one  of  their  front  teeth  struck  out.  The  great  men  of  the  Cammerray 
tribe  were  invited  to  act  as  masters  of  ceremony,  who  were  appro- 
priately painted,  and  were  armed  with  clubs,  spears  and  throwing- 
sticks.  The  place  selected  for  the  ceremony  was  named  yoolahng  and 
was  of  oval  outline.  The  operators  advanced  singing  and  shouting, 
and  amidst  the  clashing  noise  produced  by  striking  their  shields  with 
their  spears,  each  one  took  hold  of  one  of  the  boys  and  led  him  to  the 
group  of  men  composed  of  his  own  people.  Here  the  candidates  took 
their  seat,  and  here  they  remained  immovable  all  night  with  their 
hands  clasped  and  their  legs  crossed  under  them.  Next  morning  the 
caradjees,  commencing  their  mystical  mummeries,  assumed  a  variety 
of  forced  attitudes  accompanied  by  violent  gesticulations,  and  while  a 
crowd  danced  around  them,  they  were  each  delivered  of  a  consecrated 
bone  which  was  to  serve  as  instrument  on  this  solemn  occasion. 
Various  dances  of  a  mimic  character  were  performed  imitating  the 
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action   of   dogs ;    while   the   men   were  whirling  round  the  young 
novices,  which  was  intended  to  impart  to  them  the  practical  know- 
ledge of  all  the  physical  qualities  of  that  animal.     Two  stout  and 
rohust  men,  one  of  whom  carried  on  his  shoulders  a  patagorang  or  a 
kangaroo   made   of   grass,    and   the   other   a   bundle  of  brushwood, 
deposited  their  loads  at  the  feet  of  the  young  men  who  were  seated 
in  a  semicircle  at  one  end  of  the  yoo-lahng,  while  the  caradjees  were 
busy  singing  and  beating  time  at  the  other  end  of  the  ground.     This 
ceremonial  act  was  designed  as  an  intimation  to  the  aspirants  to  virile 
honours  that  the   privilege  was  now  granted  to  them  to  hunt  the 
kangaroo.      The  performers  next  disguised  themselves  as  a  herd  of 
kangaroos  by  crouching  on  all  fours  and  having  grass  tails  stuck  in 
their  girdle ;  while  two  men  advanced,  stealing  upon  them  with  the 
object   of   spearing   them.     The   imitation  kangaroos   then  divested 
themselves  of  their  tails,  and  each  man  taking  hold  of  one  of  the 
boys,  carried  him  ofif  in  triumph  on  his  shoulders.     Having  proceeded 
but  a  short  distance  they  disburdened  themselves  of  their  precious 
load,  and  the  boys  stood  on  the  ground  in  a  group  with  clasped  hands 
and  drooping  heads.     Between  two  tree-stumps,  which  were  occupied 
by  two  men  who  bore  each  another  man  on  his  shoulder,  a  number  of 
persons  were  lying  motionless  close  to  each  other.     As  the  boys  and 
their  attendants  approached  the  first  stump  its  occupants  shuffled 
from  side  to  side,  staring  wildly  about,  and  lolling  out  their  tongues. 
After  the  lapse  of  a  few  minutes  the  young  men  were  led  over  the 
prostrate  bodies,  which  caused  them  to  be  violently  agitated,  writhing 
in  wild  agony  and  uttering  hoarse  dismal  meanings  and  groans.     On 
arriving  at  the  second  stump  the  same  grotesque  actions  and  move? 
ments  were  repeated ;  after  which  the  boys  were  seated,  close  to  each 
other,  in  another  part  of  the  ground,  where  a  semicircle  was  formed 
around  them  by  the  men  who,  being  armed  with  spear  and  shield, 
poised   and  presented   their  arms  at  a  given   signal.      This  was  to 
announce  to  the  candidates  that  the  dexterous  use  of  the  spear  formed 
the  most  important  exercise  of  their  life.     The  candidate  for  initiation 
being  placed  on  the  shoulder  of  one  of  the  actors  had  his  gum  lanced 
with  the  consecrated,  sharp-edged  bone,  and  a  prepared  stick  being 
applied  to  the  tooth  it  was  promptly  knocked  out  by  means  of  a  stone. 
The  young  man  was  then  invested  with  the  girdle  of  manhood  which 
was  tied  round  his  waist ;  he  was  armed  with  a  wooden  sword,  and 
a  fiUet  was  bound  round  his  head.      To  give  fuU  sanction  to  the 
initiatory  rites  the  candidate  was  required  to  keep  his  mouth  shut  by 
covering  it  with  his  left  hand,  and  he  was  not  allowed  either  to  eat 
or  to  speak  to  any  one  for  a  whole  day. 

The  boys  of  the  Moorundi  tribes  of  the  Upper  Murray  were  initiated 
into  the  rights  and  honours  of  manhood  by  having  the  hair  round  the 
pubic  region  and  under  the  armpits  pulled  out  by  professional  pluckers 
called  iveearoos,  while  the  women  uttered  loud  lamentations,  and  lace- 
rated their  legs  with  sharp  mussel-shells.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
ceremony  the  initiated  were  invested  with  all  the  rights  of  manhood  ; 
their  hair  was  ornamented  with  two  kangaroo  teeth  and  a  bunch  of  emu 
feathers ;  they  had  the  privilege  of  assuming  the  responsibility  of  the 
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marriage  state,  of  participating  in  the  exercises  of  the  chase,  and  of 
joining  the  warriors  when  marching  against  an  enemy.^ 

The  Wirramago  trihes  practised  circumcision,  accompanied  by  some 
mystic  ceremonial  forms,  as  soon  as  boys  had  passed  the  age  of 
puberty.  Among  the  Nauos  of  South-West  Australia  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  manhood  could  only  be  acquired  after  a  noviciate  of 
several  years,  during  which  period  they  were  bound  to  submit  to  certain 
formalities  and  restrictive  regulations.  At  the  age  of  twelve,  or 
fifteen  boys  were  not  allowed  to  look  at  a  woman ;  with  their  faces 
blackened  and  blindfolded  they  were  required  to  remain  for  several 
months  in  a  lonely  isolated  place ;  and  it  was  expressly  enjoined  upon 
them  not  to  speak  above  a  whisper,  and  on  this  account  the  candidates 
were  called  warrora  or  whisperers.  After  the  lapse  of  three  years 
they  entered  upon  the  second  stage  and  they  then  assumed  the  title 
of  partnapas.  Their  hair  was  tied  up  in  a  net  on  the  top  of  their  head, 
circumcision  was  practised,  and  the  gland  being  slit,  the  cut  was 
extended  to  the  edge  of  the  scrotum.  They  then  covered  themselves 
with  the  mdlbirrinyi  which  was  a  fringed  girdle  made  of  opossum 
hair,  and  at  the  close  of  this  period  they  acquired  the  privilege  of 
taking  a  wife.  During  the  third  period  the  young  men  were  styled 
wilyoXkanye.  Each  candidate  had  a  sponsor  assigned  to  him,  and  while 
the  young  men  were  led  away  blindfolded,  amidst  the  lamentations  of 
the  women,  to  a  retired  spot  where  they  were  laid  on  their  stomach 
covered  with  kangaroo  skins,  the  men  uttered  the  most  dismal  wail- 
ings  at  longer  or  shorter  intervals.  The  candidates  being  ordered  to 
rise,  green  boughs  were  thrown  at  them,  while  those  who  formed  a 
semicircle  around  them  cried  aloud  at  the  top  of  their  voice,  and  pro- 
duced a  monotonous  rattle  by  rapidly  striking  their  spears  together. 
The  boys  being  next  laid  out  on  a  platform  of  green  boughs,  the 
sponsors  approached  and  gave  them  a  new  name ;  after  which  they 
opened  a  vein  in  their  arms  with  a  sharp  piece  of  quartz,  and  the  first 
blood  that  trickled  out  from  the  wound  was  made  to  drop  into  the  mouth 
of  the  candidate  who  swallowed  it.  The  young  men  were  next  placed 
on  their  hands  and  knees,  and  while  in  this  position  their  backs  were 
covered  with  blood,  in  which  lines  were  drawn  with  the  thumbnail 
that  served  as  marks  for  tattooing.  This  painful  operation  was  per- 
formed by  the  sponsors  who,  with  their  sharp-edged  quartz-knives, 
cut  deep  incisions  in  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  opened  broad  gashes 
on  each  side  of  the  shoulders,  about  one  inch  apart  reaching  down  to 
the  hips.  Wliile  this  bloody  work  was  going  on  the  men  muttered 
solemn  incantations,  the  witarmas  or  magic  instruments  were  rapidly 
swung,  whUe  the  operators  sang  a  song  and  beat  their  sticks.  The 
initiated  were  then  invested  with  the  magic  witarma  that  was  hung 

I  Among  some  Murray  tribea  this  ceremony  was  called  wharepin.  The  ceremony 
was  performed  by  distinguished  men  of  neighbouring  tribes  who  were  from  time  to 
time  relieved  by  others  of  both  sexes  who  considered  it  meritorious  to  lend  a  help- 
ing hand  ;  while  the  boys  were  lying  on  the  ground  with  their  heads  reposing  on  the 
lap  of  their  sponsors.  At  the  same  time  the  relations  that  stood  around  uttered 
lamentations  and  lacerated  their  thighs  with  shells  or  flints.  The  operator  and  the 
persons  operated  upon  mutually  avoided  to  mention  each  other's  names,  and  never 
received  any  article  from  each  other's  hands. 
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round  their  rieck,  a  buncb  of  green  leaves  was  tied  round  their  waist, 
which  was  also  encircled  with  a  girdle  of  human  hair ;  a  string  was 
fastened  tightly  round  their  upper  arms,  and  another  was  bound  round 
the  neck,  of  which  the  end,  descending  down  the  back,  was  fastened 
to  the  hair-girdle ;  at  the  same  time  their  faces  and  a  part  of  their 
body  were  painted  black.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremony  the 
candidates  were  surrounded  by  the  old  men  who  enjoined  upon  them 
not  to  speak  above  a  whisper  for  some  months,  and  they  gave  them 
some  salutary  instructions  for  the  practice  of  persevering  endurance  in 
hunting  as  well  as  fishing. 

In  the  Adelaide  district  boys  had  to  pass  five  different  stages  before 
they  were  permitted  to  practise  the  rights  and  privileges  of  manhood 
(bourkob).  The  first  stage  was  completed  at  the  age  of  ten  years,  and 
on  entering  the  second  stage  called  wilya-lcundarti  the  boy  had  his  skin 
painted  red  with  blood  drawn  from  the  arm  of  an  adult ;  he  was  then 
allowed  to  carry  the  wirri  or  light  club  of  hard  wood  which  served 
as  projectile  to  kiU  birds,  and  was  furnished  with  a  small  wooden 
spade  (Jcarko)  an  instrument  used  for  digging  grubs.  During  the 
third  stage  from  the  age  of  twelve  to  fourteen  the  rite  of  circum- 
cision was  performed.  At  the  early  morning  hour  the  candidates 
were  blindfolded  and  were  led  away  to  a  distance  of  half  a  mile, 
where  they  took  a  prostrate  position  on  the  ground,  with  their  body 
covered  with  a  skin  mantle.  Three  assistants,  who  were  present  at 
the  ceremony,  walked  about  in  a  limping  step  uttering  loud  groans. 
When  arrived  at  the  spot  where  the  boys  were  lying,  on  attempting 
to  seize  one  he  ran  ofi'  in  full  speed,  but  being  pursued  he  was  finally 
caught,  was  stretched  out  by  the  side  of  his  companions,  and  his  body 
was  covered  with  dust.  As  he  was  now  supposed  to  be  in  a  trance  of 
enchantment,  he  was  roused  up  from,  his  lethargic  state  by  being 
lifted  up  by  the  ears  which  were  stunned  by  loud  uncouth  noises. 
The  men  then  formed  a  circle  marching  round  in  single  file,  and  on 
a  given  signal,  all  placing  themselves  in  a  line,  stamped  upon  the 
ground  and  uttered  their  peculiar  groans.  Having  approached  the 
candidates  the  leader  stuck  his  katto  or  stick  into  the  ground,  and  all 
gathered  round  the  standard  and  threw  themselves  down  in  a  pro- 
miscuous heap.  Upon  this  living  pile  each  boy  was  placed  while  the 
caradjees  or  medicine-men  performed  the  operation  in  due  form.  The 
hair  of  the  circumcised  was  anointed  with  grease  and  coloured  with 
red  ochre,  and  their  head  was  encircled  with  a  bandage  ornamented 
with  tufts  of  feathers.  Until  the  wounded  part  was  entirely  healed 
up  all  female  companionship  was  interdicted,  and  their  food  was 
restricted  to  a  vegetable  diet.  At  the  age  of  twenty  the  young  men 
entered  the  stage  called  wilyaru,  when  they  were  invested  with  the 
marks  of  tribal  distinction,  by  having  their  backs,  shoulders,  arms 
and  chests  tattooed.  The  candidates  had  an  honourable  name  conferred 
upon  them  at  each  distinct  period  of  the  operation.  At  the  time 
the  initiatory  incisions  were  made  they  were  caUed  ngulte  ;  when  pus 
began  to  be  discharged  they  bore  the  name  of  yellambamhettu ;  the 
name  of  tdkangu  was  applied  to  them  when  the  wounds  commenced 
to  heal ;  when  the  cicatrices  began  to  rise  they  were  called  kanitya, 
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and  when  the  scars  had  reached  their  highest  elevation  they  bore  the 
distinctive  appellation  of  latiamu.  The  fifth  stage  of  full-grown  man- 
hood was  only  reached  when  grey  hairs  began  to  appear. 

Among  the  Victoria  tribes  of  the  coast  the  age  of  puberty  was  also 
inaugurated  by  certain  ceremonies.  When  a  boy  had  attained  the  age 
of  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  he  was  subjected  to  a  probationary  for- 
mality called  tib'but.  The  candidate  was  conducted  to  the  place, 
reserved  for  this  purpose,  by  one  of  the  most  influential  men  of  the 
tribe,  and  here  his  hair  was  shaved  with  a  quart?  knife,  leaving  but 
a  narrow  strip  about  a  fourth  of  an  inch  wide,  which  extended  from 
the  forehead  to  the  nape  of  the  neck.  The  bare  part  of  the  head  was 
then  bedaubed  with  clay,  while  his  naked  body  was  coated  with  mud, 
charcoal  powder  and  filth,  and  a  fringed  girdle  of  strips  of  opossum  skin 
and  cords  of  opossum  hair  was  tied  round  his  loins.  Thus  accoutred 
the  candidate  wandered  about  through  the  encampment  for  several  days 
and  nights  carrying  under  his  arm  a  basket  filled  with  clay,  charcoal 
powder  and  filth,  at  the  same  time  he  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
passers-by  by  constantly  crying  out  tib-bo-ba-io-iuf.  He  was  carefully 
shunned,  no  one  spoke  to  him,  he  was  not  even  allowed  to  seek 
shelter  by  entering  a  hut,  and  with  the  exception  of  women  who  were 
engaged  in  fetching  water,  he  annoyed  all  those  he  met  by  throwing 
dirt  at  them,  thus  taking  vengeance  for  the  disdainful  conduct  to- 
wards him.  After  the  expiration  of  a  certain  number  of  days  the 
outcast  was  handed  over  to  the  women  who  washed  him  perfectly 
clean,  painted  his  face  with  black  lines,  and  executed  a  dance  in  his 
honour.  From  this  moment  he  was  pronounced  to  he  a  full-grown 
man,  and  he  had  the  privilege  of  stealing  a  girl  from  a  neighbouring 
tribe  and  make  her  his  wife.  Among  the  interior  tribes  the  ceremony 
was  restricted  to  knocking  out  two  of  the  upper  front  teeth,  which 
were  inserted  by  the  mother  of  the  boy  in  the  fork  of  the  topmost 
branches  of  a  yoiing  gum  tree  that  was  henceforth  looked  upon  as 
sacred. 

Another  ceremony  called  murrwm  twukuruh  was  performed  when 
girls  reached  the  period  of  puberty,  which  was  generally  at  the  age 
of  twelve  or  thirteen  years.  About  three  hundred  feet  distant  from 
the  encampment  two  large  fires  were  kindled  which  were  exclusively 
fed  with  dry  bark,  each  being  maintained  by  an  old  matron  who  sat 
near  it  in  perfect  silence.  The  girl  was  conducted  to,  the  place  by  her 
female  friends  who  rubbed  her  over  with  charcoal  powder,  here  and 
there  spotted  over  with  clay.  After  the  painting  process  had  been 
completed  the  novice  for  womanly  honours  was  made  to  stand  on 
a  log,  holding  in  her  right  hand  a  small  branch  stripped  of  its  foliage, 
with  a  bit  of  farinaceous  food  attached  to  the  tip  of  every  twig.  In 
a  short  time  about  twenty  young  men  approached,  one  by  one,  and 
throwing  a  small  stick  at  the  girl  they  bit  off  the  dainty  morsels 
attached  to  the  twigs  and  spit  them  into  the  fire ;  after  which  they 
quickly  scampered  oiT,  stamping  and  leaping  in  a  wild  and  raving 
manner.  The  old  women  then  carefully  gathered  all  the  loose  sticks 
and  twigs,  dug  a  hole  and  buried  them  deeply  in  the  ground ;  an  act 
that  was  supposed  to  shield  the  young  girl  from  the  malicious  arts 
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of  the  sorcerer  who  might  otherwise  have  deprived  her  of  her  "  kidney- 
fat."  The  dry  branch,  which  was  still  held  in  the  girl's  hand,  was 
handed  over  to  the  female  guardians  of  the  two  fires,  which  were 
raked  together  and  made  into  one,  and  into  this  still  smouldering 
flame  the  disenchanted  talisman  was  thrcjwn  and  burnt.  The  young 
girl  was  then  conducted  back  to  her  father's  hut  by  her  mother  and 
other  near  relatives,  where  the  event  was  celebrated  by  a  corrobery, 
in  which  the  father  took  the  lead,  while  the  young  men  of  the 
encampment,  who  assisted  in  the  ceremony  and  were  the  chief  per- 
formers, wero  henceforth  bound  to  protect  the  lady  of  their  heart 
until  she  was  betrothed,  although  one  of  them  only  would  finally  be 
accepted  as  her  lover. 

There  were  many  other  modes  of  conducting  these  initiatory  cere- 
monies, which  differed  almost  in  every  locality,  but  those  already 
described  are  more  than  sufficient  to  indicate  their  general  character. 

Girls  at  the  age  of  puberty  were  subjected  to  the  painful  operation 
of  having  gashes  cut  across  their  back,  in  horizontal  lines,  with  a 
sharp-edged  flint  or  shell.  The  blood  was  wiped  off  with  bunches  of 
grass  or  green  boughs  warmed  near  the  fire,  and  when  after  the  lapse 
of  many  weeks  the  wounds  were  healed  up,  the  cicatrised  marks  thus 
produced  were  so  many  beauty  spots  which  were  considered  an  im- 
portant addition  to  enhance  ^he  natural  charms  of  the  young  women. 
While  the  operation  was  performed  the  nearest  relations  gave  ex- 
pression to  their  sympathy  for  the  sufferers  by  shedding  copious  tears 
and  uttering  loud  larnentations, 

The  Australians  believed  almost  universally  that  death  was  never 
produced  by  natural  causes,  but  was  brought  about  by  some  wicked 
sorcerer  who  was  looked  upon  as  the  murderer  of  their  deceased 
friends.  They  employed  various  charlatan  means  to  discover  the 
culprit  that  executed  the  fatal  deed ;  and  they  started  out,  according 
to  the  indications  given  by  their  own  friendly  sorcerer,  to  take  ven- 
geance on  the  miscreant  who,  they  supposed  exercised  his  murderous 
art,  to  bring  ruin  and  destruction  upon  an  enemy. 

The  mode  of  disposing  of  the  dead  among  the  Australians  differed 
among  different  tribes.  Among  the  mountain  tribes,  west  of  Port 
Macquarrie,  the  body  of  the  deceased  was  sewn  up  in  a  coffin  of  the 
soft  bark  of  the  tea  tree,  and  was  suspended  from  the  branch  of  a 
tree  about  ten  feet  from  the  ground.  Every  one  of  the  natives  that 
passed  the  spot  threw  a  piece -of  wood  beneath  the  corpse,  and  as 
soon  as  the  pile  had  reached  the  requisite  height  it  was  set  on  fire, 
and  in  this  manner  the  body  was  finally  burnt.  On  the  coast  the 
dead  were  buried  in  shallow  graves,  which  were  filled  up  level  with 
the  ground,  and  the  space  around  was  cleared  of  grass  and  rubbish. 
Among  some  tribes  the  body  was  consigned  to  a  side  excavation  dug 
out  in  an  ordinary  grave  which  was  filled  up  with  stones  carefully 
beaten  down.  The  tribes  of  New  South  Wales  buried  the  young  and 
the  middle-aged,  and  the  honour  of  incineration  was  only  reserved  for 
the  old.  The  ceremony  of  burning  the  dead  was  simple.  A  large 
hole  was  dug  in  the  ground  three  or  four  inches  deep,  of  which  the 
bottom  was  covered  with  dry  chips  and  brushwood.     Upon  this  were 
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piled  large  pieces  of  wood  perfectly  dry  mixed  with  some  slender 
branches,  rising  to  the  height  of  three  feet.  The  corpse,  with  the 
head  turned  towards  the  north,  was  laid  on  the  top  of  the  pile  which 
was  spread  with  a  layer  of  grass,  and  by  the  side  of  the  body  was 
placed  a  basket  containing  the  fishing  implements  and  the  ornamental 
trinkets  of  the  deceased.  The  pile  being  set  on  fire  by  the  nearest 
relation,  the  body  was  soon  enveloped  in  a  flame,  and  was  reduced  to 
ashes  which  were  gathered  next  day  with  a  spear.  The  spot  was 
marked  by  a  mound  which  was  covered  on  the  top  with  a  flat  piece 
of  bark,  and  was  protected  by  an  enclosure  of  sticks. 

The  Adelaide  tribes  honoured  their  dead  relations  by  giving 
expression  to  their  grief  by  loud  wailings  and  dolesome  lamentations. 
The  body  of  the  deceased  was  wrapped  in  the  skin  mantle  which  he 
had  worn  in  his  lifetime ;  and  after  having  been  laid  out  in  state  for 
a  few  days  it  was  placed  upon  a  vnrTcaMi  or  bier  made  of  tree  branches 
crossing  each  other  in  radiating  lines.  The  earth,  on  which  the  dead 
body  had  reposed,  was  dug  up  by  his  wives  and  female  relations,  and 
was  gathered  into  a  heap,  which  was  supposed  to  contain  the  breath 
(wingoko)  that  was  thought  to  be  set  free  by  digging.  To  discover 
the  miscreant  who  was  supposed  to  have  struck  the  fatal  blow,  they 
pretended  to  invoke  the  testimony  of  the  dead  man  himself,  and  to 
obtain  the  desired  information,  five  or  six  men  carried  the  bier  on 
their  shoulders  over  various  places  which  were  formerly  occupied  by 
the  deceased  as  dwellings.  The  examiner,  who  in  the  meantime 
placed  himself  beneath  the  bier,  addressed  to  the  dead  the  following 
question  :  "  Who  killed  you  1 "  If  the  corpse  abruptly  answered  : 
"  No  one  ! "  the  inquest  was  at  an  end ;  but  if  the  name  of  the  supposed 
criminal  was  given,  through  the  influence  of  the  kiungo,  the  personifi- 
cation of  death,  the  bier  moved  round  the  corpse,  and  in  this  super- 
natural circumvolution  one  of  the  branches  of  the  bier  touched  the 
murderer  if  present.  It  was  immediately  determined  to  take  vengeance 
upon  the  culprit.  The  nearest  relations  demeaned  themselves  like 
madmen.  They  turned  their  eyes  towards  heaven,  gnashed  their 
teeth,  made  the  most  unnatural  contortions,  jumped  and  howled  in  a 
furious  manner.  "  Yes  !  yes  !  immediately  I  shall  go,  gently,  gently, 
imperceptibly  I  shall  kill  him.  Yes !  yes !  immediately  I  am  going 
there."  But  generally  they  were  retained  by  their  friends,  their  feel- 
ings of  animosity  were  quieted,  and  they  were  induced  to  defer  their 
measures  of  retaliation  for  one  or  two  days.  The  corpse  being  ready 
for  interment,  was  removed  from  the  bier,  and  was  placed  in  a  grave 
from  four  to  six  feet  deep,  with  the  head  turned  towards  the  west, 
usually  covered  with  branches  and  tree  bark.  Young  infants  that 
died  before  they  reached  the  age  of  four  were  carried  in  the  daytime 
on  the  back  of  their  mother,  and  at  night  they  served  as  pillow,  and 
it  was  only  after  the  lapse  of  two  or  three  months,  when  they  became 
entirely  dried  up  and  assumed  a  mummied  form,  that  they  were 
buried. 

The  tribes  of  Encounter  Bay  disposed  of  old  persons  by  burial.  If 
the  deceased  belonged  to  the  middle-aged  class,  all  the  openings  of  the 
body  were  carefully  sewn  up,  the  corpse  was  reduced  to  the  smallest 
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dimension  by  bending  tbe  knees  and  arms  so  as  nearly  to  touch  the 
chin,  after  which  it  was  wrapped  in  mats,  old  skins  and  nets,  and 
was  placed  in  the  branches  of  a  tree.  The  relations  and  friends  sat 
round  a  fire  kindled  underneath  uttering  the  customary  lamentations. 
As  soon  as  the  fleshy  parts  had  been  removed  by  the  washings  of  the 
rain  and  by  natural  evaporation,  the  skull  was  separated  from  the 
skeleton  frame ;  and  in  token  of  remembrance  it  became  a  family 
heirloom  as  a  favourite  drinking-cup.  When  it  was  intended  to 
honour  the  dead  in  a  conspicuous  manner  the  body  was  exposed  to 
the  sun's  rays  in  a  sitting  posture,  with  its  face  turned  towards  the 
east,  and  when  perfectly  dried  up  and  mummified  it  was  deposited  on 
a  tree.  Still-born  children  or  infants  who  died  immediately  after 
birth  were  burnt.  The  natives  on  Lake  Alexandrina  constructed  a 
platform  supported  by  lofty  poles  of  pine  timber,  upon  which  they 
placed  the  body  bandaged  over  the  forehead  and  around  the  eyes, 
with  a  bone  passing  through  the  perforated  cartilage  of  the  nose, 
while  the  fingers  were  folded  in  the  palms  of  the  hand,  the  fist  was 
enveloped  in  nets,  and  the  legs  were  placed  in  a  cross  position.  A  fire 
was  kindled  on  the  ground  underneath,  around  which  the  relatives 
assembled  to  make  the  air  vocal  with  their  plaintive  wailings.  The 
mourners  remained  encamped  here  for  a  considerable  length  of  time, 
until  they  were  satisfied  that  the  corpse  was  dried  up,  and  was  no 
longer  subject  to  change  by  destructive  decomposition.  The  Port 
Lincoln  tribes  deposited  their  dead  in  an  ordinary  grave,  and  after 
having  thrown  upon  the  body  a  light  layer  of  earth  they  covered  the 
mouth  of  the  excavation  with  sticks,  over  which  grasses  and  bushes 
were  spread,  with  a  heap  of  earth  piled  on  the  top,  thus  leaving  a 
vacant  space  to  the  depth  of  three  feet  underneath.  Among  some  of 
the  natives  around  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  the  body  was  wrapped  in 
bark,  was  then  enveloped  in  a  net,  and  was  protected  by  a  covering  of 
sticks.  Thus  secured  against  the  carnivorous  appetite  of  birds,  it  was 
consigned  to  its  last  resting-place  in  the  branches  of  a  tree  at  a  height 
of  about  twenty  feet  from  the  ground. 

Among  some  tribes  of  the  Murray  Eiver  and  the  surrounding 
country  the  body  was  wrapped  in  skins,  was  tightly  corded,  and  was 
stretched  out  on  its  back  on  a  triangular  bier  (birri),  with  its  head 
turned  towards  the  east.  The  relatives  of  the  deceased  were  loud  in 
their  lamentations  and  wailings,  and  to  show  the  sincerity  of  their 
grief  they  lacerated  their  thighs,  back,  and  breast  with  sharp-edged 
shells  or  flints  to  such  an  extent  that  a  copious  stream  of  blood 
gushed  out  of  these  self-imposed  wounds.  Those  who  assisted  in  the 
funeral  ceremonies  stood  around  in  a  circle  armed  with  their  weapons. 
The  male  relatives  then  surrounded  the  bier,  and  one  of  them  placed 
himself  at  the  head  and  ,the  other  at  the  foot  of  the  corpse.  The 
cords  that  had  been  tied  around  the  abdomen  were  cut,  a  slit  was 
made  in  the  wrappings,  the  arms  were  removed  to  the  side,  and  after 
having  introduced  some  green  boughs  the  medicine-man  proceeded  to 
make  a  gash  in  the  abdominal  cavity,  about  eight  inches  long,  through 
which  the  peritoneum  and  intestines  were  withdrawn.  If  on  the 
examination  of  the  peritoneum  it  was  found  without  cicatrix,  it  was 
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considered  a  clear  indication  that  death  had  occurred  from  a  natural 
cause  and  was  not  produced  by  sorcery.  A  piece  of  the  omentum  was 
cut  off  and  put  into  a  bag,  the  intestines  were  replaced  in  the  abdo- 
minal cavity  with  a  few  handfuls  of  green  leaves  thrust  in,  and  the 
body  was  again  bound  up  in  due  form  ready  for  final  interment.  The 
bottom  of  the  grave  was  covered  with  skins,  over  which  green  boughs 
were  spread,  and  upon  these  the  body  was  deposited  with  the  head 
turned  towards  the  west.  The  corpse  was  covered  with  leafy  branches, 
after  which  the  earth  was  thrown  in  with  the  feet  until  a  mound 
of  some  height  was  raised.  Sheds  of  bark  or  tree  branches  were 
frequently  erected  upon  the  grave  as  a  protection  against  rain;  or 
netting  was  spread  over  the  mound  as  a  last  memorial  consecrated  to 
the  dead,  Fishing-nets  belonging  to  the  deceased  were  generally 
buried  with  him  on  account  of  the  prejudice  that  existed  against 
their  use. 

Among  the  tribes  of  the  Lower  Murray  the  corpse,  if  buried,  was 
previously  decapitated,  and  the  skull  was  used  as  a  drinking-vessel  by 
the  relatives  of  the  deceased.     When  an  old  man  died  the  body  was 
placed  on  an  elevated  mound,  and  there  it  was  left  until  the  soft  parts 
had  entirely  disappeared ;  while  the  bones  were  gathered  and  buried  in 
the  nearest  patch  of  ground.     Young  men  and  warriors  slain  in  battle 
had  all  the  apertures  of  their  body  sewn  up,  after  the  fat  had  been 
withdrawn,-  which,  on  being  mixed  with  red  ochre,  was   used  for 
painting  the  body.     The  corpse  was  then  set  up  on  a  platform,  with 
its  legs  crossed,  the  bald  head  inclined  backwards,  the  face  turned 
towards  the  rising  sun,  and  the  arms  extended  by  means  of  sticks.     A 
brave  warrior,  who  had  fallen  in  a  hostile  encounter,  had  his  weapon 
laid  across  his  lap,   and   his   limbs  were   painted  red   and  yellow. 
Friends  and  relations  sat  round  the  fire  which  was  kindled  under- 
neath the  frail  structure,  and  there  they  remained  for  a  period  of 
ten  days  in  absolute  silence.     One  of  the  mourners,  provided  with 
bunches  of  emu  feathers  or  tree  branches,  stood  on  each  side  of  the 
corpse,  and  chased  away  the  flies.     In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  the 
body  became  entirely  dried  up,  when  it  was  removed  from  its  deposi- 
tary and  was  buried ;  the  skull  alone  being  reserved  by  the  relations 
as  a  sacred  memorial. '^     The  bodies  of  aged  women  were  consigned  to 
a  narrow  grave  to  which  they  were  dragged  by  the  legs ;  or  they  were 
placed  in  the  forked  branches  of  a  tree.     When  a  favourite  child  died 
it  Was  put  into  a  bag,  and  was  laid  upon  an  elevated  scaffold.     As  a 
sign  of  mourning  the  women  singed  off  their  hair  with  a  small  fire-stick, 
while  the  men  cut  off  theirs  with  a  sharp-edged  mussel-sheU ;  they 
blackened   their  face  with  charcoal,  and  scratched  their  nose  until 
blood  flowed  freely.     Around  Portland  Bay  the  dead  were  placed  in 
an  erect  position  in  hollow  trees,  and  after  being  covered  with  leaves 

1  'When  a  friend  or  an  individual  belonging  to  the  same  tribe,  for  the  first  time 
sees  one  of  these  bodies  thus  set  up,  he  approaches  it  and  commences  by  abusing  the 
deceased  for  dying ;  saying  there  is  plenty  of  food,  and  that  he  should  have  been 
contented  to  remain;  then  after  looking  at  the  body  intently  for  some  time  he 
throws  his  spear  and  his  roim  .at  it,  exclaiming:  "Why  did  you  die?"  or,  "Take 
that  for  dying."    Angas,  Savage  Life,  vol.  i.  p.  76. 
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and  dry  sticks,  they  were  set  on  fire  and  the  Whole  was  burned  to 
ashes,  while  the  woods  re-echoed  with  the  frightful  shrieks  and 
dismal  howls  of  the  women. 

The  women  visited  the  graves  of  their  deceased  friends  at  stated 
intervals  late  at  night  and  at  early  morning  hours,  on  which  occasion 
they  renewed  their  wailings  and  repeated  their  usual  lacerations. 
Their  piercing  cries  were  melancholy  and  solemn,  and  in  the  distance 
these  mellowed,  plaintive  notes  never  failed  to  produce  feelings  of  pity 
and  sympathy.  Both  men  and  women  cut  off  their  hair  and  bedaubed 
themselves  with  white  clay  as  a  sign  of  mourning.  Some  of  the 
Murray  tribes  encased  their  head  in  a  skull-cap  of  carbonate  of  lime 
or  pipe-clay  moulded  upon  a  piece  of  netting  which  covered  the  skull,' 
and  this  singular  head-dress  was  considered  as  the  most  honourable 
badge  of  mourning.  The  name  of  the  dead  was  never  mentioned  by 
any  member  of  the  tribe,  and  if  it  was  the  homonym  of  that  of  a  bird 
or  other  animal  a  new  word  was  coined  to  designate  by  some  new 
appellation  the  object,  whose  name  had  thus  been  banished  from  the 
language  of  the  living.  At  Moreton  Bay  they  preserved  the  bones,  skin 
and  other  parts  of  their  deceased  friends,  which  they  carried  about 
with  them  as  precious  relics.  The  women  of  some  tribes,  holding 
bunches  of  flowers  or  green  branches  in  their  left  hand,  danced  round 
the  grave  immediately  after  the  burial  ceremonies  had  been  performed  ; 
while  among  other  tribes  the  men  practised  spearing  exercises ;  and 
the  chanting  of  funeral  hymns,  in  which  they  celebrated  the  most 
famous  exploits  of  the  deceased,  was  a  common  practice  in  some 
districts. 

It  is  stated  upon  credible  authority  that  in  JSTorth-East  Australia, 
with  the  exception  of  the  old  men  and  old  women,  the  dead  bodies 
were  skinned,  and  were  cooked  and  eaten  by  the  surviving  friends. 
The  corpse  was  first  scorched  by  the  application  of  fire-brands,  after 
which  red-coloured  lines  were  drawn  along  the  back,  shoulders,  arms 
and  wrists ;  and  these  markings  being  cut  with  shell-knives,  the  skin 
was  stripped  off  the  body  in  one  piece,  and  was  then  stretched  on  two 
spears  and  dried.  The  flayed  corpse  was  cut  up  at  the  joints,  and  was 
equitably  proportioned  out  to  those  present  who  roasted  their  part 
by  holding  it  over  a  fire  by  means  of  a  wooden  skewer,  after  which  it 
was  devoured  as  a  delicate  morsel  that  tempted  their  appetite.^  The 
bones  were  carefully  collected,  were  placed  in  a  basket,  and  were  sent 
to  the  neighbouring  tribes,  who  observed  in  their  presence  all  the  cus- 
tomary ceremonies  of  mourning  in  honour  of  the  deceased.  Having 
thus  made  the  round  of  the  whole  district  they  were  returned  to  the 
relatives,  who  carried  them  about  as  precious  memorials  for  months 
and  even  years,  and  finally  deposited  them  in  a  hollow  tree,  from 

1  This  skull-cap  was  from  two  to  three  inches  thick  and  weighed  eight  and  a,  half 
pounds. 

^  When  the  body  has  been  completely  flayed  the  dissectors  step  forward  and 
cut  it  up.  The  legs  are  first  cut  off,  then  each  arm  at  the  shoulder,  and  last  of  all 
the  bead  ;  not  a  drop  of  blood  appearing  during  the  process.  The  larger  sections  are 
then  subdivided  and  portioned  out  among  the  expectant  multitude,  each  of  whom 
takes  his  portion  to  one  or  to  all  of  the  fires,  and  when  half  roasted  devours  it  with 
great  apparent  relish.     Lange's  Oookland,  p.  426. 
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whence  it  would  have  been  considered  sacrilege  to  remove  them.  The 
dried  skins  of  those  that  died  in  battle,  which  were  equally  preserved 
as  sacred  relics,  were  carried  round  stretched  on  two  spears  by  the 
sorcerer  who,  placing  them  in  the  circle  of  men  that  had  assembled 
on  the  occasion  of  a  corrobery,  pretended  to  draw  from  them  a  true 
answer,  pointing  out  the  guilty  party  that  had  caused  the  death  of  the 
persons  to  whom  the  skins  belonged. 

Among  some  western  tribes  a  fire  was  kindled  in  the  grave,  which 
was  dug  to  the  depth  of  five  feet,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  burnt  out  and 
the  ashes  had  been  removed,  the  body,  with  its  legs  bent  up,  and  with 
its  fists  tied  to  the  knees,  was  wrapped  in  an  old  kangaroo  skin,  and 
was  deposited  on  a  bed  of  leaves  in  the  centre  of  the  excavation  placed 
on  its  left  side,  and  with  its  head  turned  towards  the  east.  A  heavy 
stone  was  let  down  upon  the  top  of  the  corpse,  and  the  grave  was 
filled  up  with  earth,  wood  and  stones,  forming  on  the  surface  a  mound 
of  considerable  height.  A  large  fire  was  kindled  upon  the  tomb  and 
a  funeral  hut  was  constructed  by  the  side  of  it.  Another  fire  was 
maintained  close  by  for  a  period  of  a  month,  that  the  ghost  of  the 
deceased,  if  desirous  to  visit  the  spot,  might  find  it  convenient  to 
warm  itself  at  night.  Among  the  tribes  of  King  George's  Sound 
the  dead  were  disposed  of  in  a  similar  way.  Green  boughs  were 
planted  on  the  top  of  the  grave  where  the  spears,  knife,  hammer  and 
ornamental  articles  of  the  deceased  were  deposited,  with  his  throwing 
stick  on  one  side  and  his  boomerang  on  the  other  side  of  the  mound. 
In  memory  of  the  sad  event  the'  mourning  relatives  carved  circles 
in  the  trees  that  grew  near  the  place  of  burial ;  they  kindled  a  fire 
near  the  grave,  and  carefully  swept  away  all  the  loose  earth  and 
rubbish.  They  marked  their  forehead,  temples  and  cheekbones  with 
white  and  black  blotches  which  were  preserved  for  some  time  as  a 
sign  of  i  mourning,  they  made  a  cut  in  the  top  of  their  nose,  and 
scratched  the  wounded  parts  to  produce  a  profusion  of  tears. 

Among  the  Victoria  tribes  and  the  Kurnai  when  a  person  of  dis- 
tinction died,  the  hands  of  the  deceased  were  cut  off,  and  they  were 
carried  about  by  the  two  nearest  relations  as  mementoes  of  their 
departed  friend,  i  On  Bogan  Eiver  th  ey  buried  their  dead  in  ornamented 
cemeteries  intersected  by  curved  walks.  On  Lachlan  Kiver  they  raised 
a  mound  of  earth  over  the  grave,  and  surrounded  it  with  mud  platforms 
that  served  as  seats.  On  the  Murrumbigee  and  Murray  they  erected 
thatched  huts  over  the  grave.  On  the  Darling  Eiver  a  ditch  was  dug 
around  the  mound  which  was  covered  with  tree  branches,  or  it  was 
enclosed  with  a  rude  fence  of  sticks. 

Among  the  southern  tribes  of  Victoria,  when  a  sick  man  was  in  the 
last  agonies  of  dissolution,  he  was  removed  by  his  friends  a  short 
distance  from  bis  miamrmiam  or  family  dwelling,  and  was  laid  down 
upon  the  grass.     A  grass  or  bark-fibre  cord,  his  opossum  rug  and  some 


1  It  was  believed  by  the  Kurnai  that  such  a  hand,  on  the  approach  of  an  enemy 
would  pinch  or  push  the  wearer,  who  could  ascertain  by  certain  manipulations 
in  what  direction  the  supposed  danger  was  approaching.  Fissan  and  Howitt'a 
Kamilroi,  p.  244. 
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weapons  and  utensils  were  placed  by  the  side  of  the  dying  man.  As 
soon  as  the  last  struggle  was  over  the  body  of  the  deceased,  with  his 
knees  bent  upwards  so  as  to  touch  the  breast,  his  elbows  extending 
down  to  the  hips,  and  his  hands  raised  over  his  breast,  was  wrapped 
up  in  his  shroud  of  opossum  fur,  which  was  tightly  fastened  with  the 
cords.  In  this  position  the  body  was  laid  out  in  state  on  a  dry  • 
circular  spot  of  ground  which  was  cleared  aU  around  of  grass,  and  was 
cleanly  swept.  The  nearest  relations  of  the  deceased  kept  watch  over 
the  body,  and  a  stone  tomahawk  was  laid  by  its  side.  The  male 
mourners,  whose  faces  were  bedaubed  with  clay,  with  a  white  ring 
traced  round  their  eyes,  then  assembled,  and  each  one  as  he  arrived 
seized  the  tomahawk,  and  tried  to  inflict  a  heavy  blow  upon  his  fore- 
head which  might  have  proved  fatal,  if  the  deadly  weapon  had  not 
been  wrenched  out  of  the  bands  of  these  maniacs  by  the  near  kinsmen, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  see  to  it  that  all  the  rites  were  strictly  observed. 
The  afflicted  friends  formed  a  circle  round  the  body,  and  if  the  deceased 
was  a  man  of  reputation  the  mourners  were  so  numerous  that  they 
made  up  a  double  or  triple  circle.  The  women  were  not  allowed  to 
approach  the  corpse ;  but  they  collected  within  fifty  or  a  hundred 
yards  of  the  spot,  and  gave  utterance  to  plaintive  cries  of  sorrow 
which  were  heard  at  a  great  distance.  The  wild  dirge-like  exclama- 
tions were  chanted  by  three  female  leaders,  and  were  responded  to  in 
chorus  by  fainter  but  wilder  notes.  After  these  preparations  were 
completed  the  sorcerer  of  the  camp  made  his  appearance,  and  handed 
to  each  mourner  of  the  inner  circle  a  small  stick,  about  six  inches  long, 
and  they  immediately  set  themselves  to  work  to  dig  a  ditch,  about 
two  inches  in  depth,  and  three  inches  in  width,  all  around  the  body. 
From  this  shallow  excavation  the  sorcerer  drew  a  line,  of  which  the 
direction  was  determined  by  certain  indications,  and  by  this  means 
the  point  of  the  compass  was  ascertained  to  guide  the  avengers  when 
they  started  out  to  make  search  for  the  guilty  person  that  had  brought 
about  the  death  of  their  friend,  and  that  they  might  thus  bring  back 
the  kidney  fat,  the  kidneys  and  a  piece  of  the  flank  of  the  murderer 
as  a  peace-oflering  to  the  manes  of  the  dead  man.  Two  men  were 
then  selected  for  the  digging  of  the  grave  which  was  about'three  feet 
six  inches  in  length,  two  feet  in  width,  and  iive  feet  in  depth,  and 
was  generally  situated  within  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  place 
where  the  death  occurred.  The  labour  was  performed  with  much 
care  ;  the  sides  were  straight  and  smooth,  and  the  lines  were  parallel. 
The  bottom  of  the  grave  was  lined  with  a  piece  of  bark,  and  fresh 
leaves  and  small  twigs  of  the  gum  tree  were  strewn  over  it  so  as  to 
form  a  soft  bed.  The  chief  mourner  then  approached  the  grave  and 
placed  himself  over  it  in  a  straddling  position ;  then  tearing  off  his  . 
reed  necklace  and  the  band  that  encircled  his  forehead,  he  threw  them 
into  the  grave  exhibiting  much  passionate  emotion.  He  next  ran,  in 
a  state  of  apparent  excitement,  towards  the  women  whose  mournful 
wailings  again  resounded  far  and  wide,  and  attempted  to  spear  them ; 
but  they  carefully  avoided  his  thrusts  and  suffered  no  injury  from  his 
frantic  movements.  The  sorcerer,  in  the  meantime,  emptied  the 
large  and  small  bag  of  the  deceased  and  threw  into  the  grave  his  stone 
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scraper,  some  relics,  cords  of  opossum  hair,  bonB  pifel?c6rs  arid  some 
other  trifles,  and  the  bags  and  rugs,  being  torn  to  pieces,  were  also 
thrown  in.  One  of  the  men  then  took  the  corpse  up'on  his  shoulders 
and  dropped  it  into  its  last  resting-place,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
sorcerer  cried  out  aloud  :  "  Koor-re-koor,"  "  Blood  for  blood."  The 
body  being  properly  adjusted,  an  opossum  rug  was  spread  over  it,  the 
vacant  spaces  were  carefully  filled  up  with  leaves  and  twigSj  and  the 
whole  was  covered  over  with  another  piece  of  bark  exadtly  fitting  the 
dimension  of  the  grave.  The  nearest  relations  stepping  into  the 
excavation  stood,  for  a  few  moments,  on  the  bark-coveringj  with  their 
eyes  cast  down  and  oppressed  with  feelings  of  sorrow.  The  grave 
was  then  filled  up  with  earth  which  was,  from  time  to  time,  trampled 
down  with  the  feet,  and  a  mound  was  erected  over  it  from  tWelve  to 
eighteen  inches  in  height,  about  nine  yards  in  length,  and  six  yards  in 
width.  A  trench  was  sometimes  dug  around  it  for  draining  off  the 
water ;  the  surrounding  ground  tvas  swept  and  cleared  of  the  grass 
and  roots  ;  it  was  enclosed  by  a  tamarind  fence,  and  a  fite  Was  kindled 
at  the  eastern  end.  While  the  burial  ceremonies  were  performed  the 
widow  cut  her  hair  above  her  forehead,  and  frenzied  with  sorrow,  she 
seized  fire-sticks  and  burnt  her  breasts,  arms,  legs  and  thighs.  She 
ran  round  in  frantic  fury,  rushed  upon  her  friends  in  fiercest  onset, 
and  attempted  to  burn  them  with  her  fire-brands.  When  exhausted 
she  sat  down,  kicked  the  embers  in  every  direction,  rubbed  the  ashes 
into  her  wounds,  and  while  scratching  her  face  until  blood  flowed, 
she  uttered  screams  and  howls,  and  pronounced  the  most  terrible 
execrations  upon  the  supposed  murderer  of  her  husband;  At  last  a 
few  women  assembled  round  the  bereaved  and  distressed  woman,  who 
ministered  to  her  wants  and  attempted  to  console  her.  If  the  new 
encampment  was  within  reasonable  distance  of  the  grave,  it  was 
regularly  visited  by  the  -V^idow  before  sunset  in  the  evening,  and 
before  sunrise  in  the  morning  for  the  period  of  ten  days,  where  she 
rekindled  the  fire,  and  swept  the  ground  so  as  to  keep  it  clean  of 
rubbishi 

When  a  person  of  the  Dierjerie  tribe  died  the  big  toes  were  tied 
together,  and  the  body,  being  enveloped  in  a  net,  was  carried  to  the 
grave,  where  three  men,  assuming  a  kneeling  position,  supported  the 
corpse  on  their  head.  The  nearest  relations  then  struck  two  light 
rods  (coonya)  together,  and  inquired  of  the  deceased  what  might  have 
been  the  cause  of  his  death.  The  men,  who  acted  as  interpreters  of 
the  dead,  gave  some  fictitious  name  of  a  neighbouring  tribe.  After 
having  obtained  this  satisfactory  information  the  body  was  deposited 
in  the  grave,  and  one  of  the  relatives  stepped  down  and  cut  out  all 
the  fat  adhering  to  the  muscles  of  the  face,  the  thighs,  the  arms  and 
the  stomach  which  he  distributed  to  those  present  who  swallowed  it 
as  a  precious  morsel.^ 

The  tribes  of  Western  Victoria,  which  still  exist  as  independent 

'  Mothers,  but  not  fathers  eat  of  their  children  ;  and  children  eat  of  their 
mother,  but  not  of  their  father.  Brotliers  and  sisters-in-law  and  all  other  relatives 
mutually  eat  each  other.     Native  Tribes,  p.  274. 
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tribdl  titimmunities,  hdve  preserved  many  of  their  aboriginal  customs, 
though  they  have  in  many  respects  been  modified  by  their  contact 
with  the  white  man.  It  is  still  an  all-prevailing  practice  to  kill  all 
aged  and  infirm  people  that  prove  to  be  an  encumbrance  and  cannot 
accompany  them  in  their  wandetings;  The  victim  is  strangled  by  one 
of  his  nearest  relatives  with  a  grass  rope,  and  the  body  is  burned  with 
all  the  effects  of  the  deceased  except  his  rugs,  weapons  and  implements. 
If  members  of  the  tribe  of  either  sex  die  a  violent  death,  their  bodies, 
if  they  are  hot  iiiailgled  or  in  an  unhealthy  or  putrid  condition,  are 
eaten  by  the  nearest  relatives  as  a  mark  of  respect,  and  as  the  most 
signal  proof  of  their  affection  for  the  dear  departed.  The  flesh  is 
roasted  and  is  distributed  in  small  morsels,  but  the  vitalsj  intestines 
and  bones  ale  burned.  Nursing  or  pregnant  women  do  not  partake  of 
this  daitity  dish,  and  brothers  and  sisters  never  taste  of  the  flesh  of  a 
child  over  four  or  five  years  of  age  that  has  been  killed  accidentally 
or  by  violence;  When  infants  are  put  to  death  hf  their  parents  they 
are  Hot  eaten^  but  they  are  burned  without  ceremony. 

These  Victoria  tribes  dispose  of  their  dead  either  by  burial  or  by 
cremation  according  to  circumstanceis.  Though  natural  death  is 
generally  attributed  to  sorcery,  yet  common  people  are  hardly  ever 
supposed  of  having  been  killed  through  the  malevolent  agency  of  an 
enemy.  They  are  therefore  buried,  without  much  ceremony,  in  a 
grave  about  two  feet  deepj  with  the  head  turned  towards  the  rising 
sun ;  and  with  the  exception  of  stone  axes  all  the  ornaments,  weapons 
and  other  property  of  the  deceased  persons  are  bUried  with  them. 
The  body  is  bent  up  with  the  knefes  touching  the  chest,  and  in  this 
position  it  is  tied  with  a  cord  and  is  wrapped  in  an  opossum  rug,  and 
if  the  weather  is  sufficiently  cool  it  is  kept  in  the  house  for  one  night 
before  it  is  consigned  to  its  last  resting-place.  If  a  grave  cannot  be 
conveniently  dug,  or  in  excessively  hot  weather,  the  body  is  laid  on  a 
bier,  and  is  carried  to  a  distance  of  one  or  two  miles  from  the  dwelling, 
where  it  is  burned  in  due  form  T^ith  all  the  effects  of  the  deceased 
except  his  stone  axes.  Next  morning  the  bones  that  remain  uncotl- 
sumed  are  pulverised  and  scattered  in  the  wind.  A  widower  carries 
the  pounded  calcined  bones  of  his  dead  wife,  contained  in  a  skin  bag, 
suspended  from  his  neck ;  and  it  is  only  after  he  marries  again  that 
he  commits  this  precious  relic  to  the  flames.  If  children  between  the 
age  of  four  and  seven  die  a  natural  death,  they  have  their  body 
wrapped  in  an  opossum  rug,  and  enveloped  in  a  cylindrical  covering 
of  bark ;  it  is  deposited  in  the  hoUow  of  a  tree  trhere  it  remains  until 
it  acquires  the  form  of  a  dried  mummy,  when  it  is  removed  and 
burned. 

When  a  great  chief  is  on  the  point  of  death  all  his  relatives  and 
friends  assemble  around  hiln,  and  after  the  last  agonising  struggle  is 
over  they  utter  loud  lamentations  and  wailings,  lacerate  their  fore- 
head, and  pronounce  a  eulogy  on  the  good  qualities  of  the  deceased. 
The  bones  of  the  leg  and  of  the  forearm  are  denuded  and  are  severed 
from  their  connection,  and  the  body,  in  a,  beUt  position,  is  tied  up 
with  a  bark-fibre  cord,  and  is  placed  in  a  hut  filled  with  smoke. 
Whenever  the  necessary  preparations  are  completed  the  corpse,  which 
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is  laid  upon  a  rastic  bier,  surrounded  by  the  mourners  who  have  their 
faces  and  heads  covered  with  white  clay,  is  conveyed  to  a  neighbour- 
ing tree,  where  it  is  deposited  on  a  stage  constructed  at  a  suitable 
height  in  the  fork  of  two  branches.  At  the  expiration  of  a  month 
the  body  is  removed,  and  is  laid  on  a  funeral  pile  where  it  is  burned 
in  the  presence  of  friendly  chiefs  and  the  people  of  neighbouring 
tribes,  while  the  relatives  are  seated  in  a  semicircle  round  the  flaming 
pyre.  The  fragments  of  unconsumed  bones  are  pounded  into  powder 
with  a  piece  of  dry  wood,  which  the  principal  wife  of  the  deceased 
carries  in  a  bag  suspended  from  her  neck.  She^  also  preserves  as 
relics,  in  a  highly  ornamented  rush  basket,  the  bones  of  the  forearm 
of  her  deceased  lord,  which  she  carries  about  for  two  years.  The 
bones  of  the  left  forearm  and  those  of  the  legs  are  kept  in  the  same 
manner  by  other  near  female  relatives.  A  widower  mourns  for  his 
wife  during  a  period  of  three  moons,  and  manifests  his  grief  every 
second  night  by  wailing,  recounting  her  good  qualities,  lacerating  his 
forehead  with  his  nails,  and  covering  his  head  and  face  with  white 
clay.  These  mournful  exercises  must  be  continued  for  nine  additional 
moons,  unless  he  succeeds,  in  the  meantime,  in  avenging  the  death  of 
his  wiJEe  by  offering  a  human  victim  to  her  manes.  A  widow  mourns 
for  her  husband  twelve  moons,  and  as  sign  of  mourning  she  cuts  her 
hair  quite  close,  burns  her  thighs  with  hot  ashes,  and  in  other  respects 
she  demeans  herself  in  the  same  way  as  a  widower.  It  is  said  that 
both  a  widower  and  a  widow  forfeit  their  life  if  they  neglect  to  cover 
their  face  and  head  with  clay  before  the  expiration  of  three  moons. 
Twelve  moons  is  the  ordinary  period  of  mourning  for  all  relations  as 
far  as  cousins. 

If  it  is  believed  that  a  great  man  has  come  to  his  death  by  the 
mischievous  practices  of  a  sorcerer,  and  no  clue  exists  to  discover  the 
enemy  that  did  the  wicked  deed,  the  body  is  watched  while  reposing 
between  the  forks  of  a  tree,  and  the  first  maggot  that  is  seen  to  crawl 
over  the  clean  swept  ground  underneath  furnishes  the  proper  indica- 
tion to  point  out  the  locality  where  the  miscreant  is  to  be  found ;  or 
if  the  body  has  been  buried  the  first  ant  that  crawls  over  the  surface 
of  the  grave  renders  the  same  service.  Notice  is  given  to  the  person 
fixed  upon  as  culprit  that,  if  captured,  he  would  be  killed,  and  if  he 
is  able  for  two  moons  to  elude  the  pursuit  of  his  enemies,  he  is  free 
and  he  is  no  longer  molested.  The  avengers  disguise  themselves  so 
as  not  to  be  recognised,  and  fall  upon  the  supposed  criminal  by  sur- 
prise at  early  morning  dawn,  drag  him  out  of  his  dwelling,  and  spear 
him  without  resistance  either  from  himself  or  his  friends  who  are  so 
much  terrified  that  they  are  unable  to  act.  The  body  is  carried  away, 
is  cut  up  and  is  finally  burned.  Sometimes  they  merely  seize  the 
victim,  throw  him  down  upon  the  ground,  make  a  deep  cut  in  his 
back  with  a  sharp  flint-knife,  and  puU  out  the  kidney  fat,  and  stufi&ng 
up  the  hole  with  a  tuft  of  grass  they  leave  the  wounded  man  to  his 
fat.e.  The  fat  is  presented  to  the  chief,  who  fixes  it  to  his  spear 
thrower  as  a  charm  which  causes  the  weapon  to  take  a  straight  course 
and  to  render  it  fatal  when  thrown. 

The  West  Victorians,  who  have  conversed  much  with  missionaries 
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and  other  Europeans,  believe  in  the  survival,  under  some  undefined 
form,  of  their  departed  friends.  They  suppose  that  immediately  after 
the  death  of  a  "  good  person  "  the  ghost  walks  about  in  a  visible  form 
without,  however,  holding  any  communication  with  the  living.  When 
tired  of  this  mute  perambulation,  at  the  end  of  three  days,  he  wanders 
away  until  he  reaches  a  beautiful  country  above  the  clouds,  where  he 
lives  for  ever  in  joy  and  pleasure,  for  here  he  finds  an  abundance 
of  kangaroos  and  other  game.  Their  instructors  have  taught  them 
that  at  this  blissful  abode  friends  will  meet  and  will  recognise  each 
other.  Children  under  four  or  five  years,  however,  who  "  have  no 
souls  and  no  future  life,"  are  not  admitted  into  this  celestial  paradise. 
Wicked  ghosts  are  doomed  to  stroll  about  for  one  year,  miserable  and 
forsaken,  the  fright  and  terror  of  the  living ;  but  they  finally  descend 
to  Ummekulleen,  "  where  they  get  neither  meat  nor  drink  "  but  are 
terribly  belaboured  by  the  "  evil  spirits  "  that  dwell  in  the  subterranean 
home  of  fire.'- 

Among  the  North  Australian  tribes,  the  body  of  their  deceased 
relations,  enveloped  in  many  folds  of  the  bark  of  the  tea  tree,  was 
deposited  in  a  kind  of  cradle  formed  of  poles  which  was  supported  by 
two  forked  posts  stuck  into  the  ground.  Here  it  was  left  until  the 
soft  parts  had  disappeared  by  decomposition  and  nothing  remained 
but  the  naked  skeleton  washed  by  the  rains  and  bleached  by  the  sun. 
The  bones  were  then  removed,  and  were  either  preserved  in  a 
receptacle  specially  kept  for  the  relics  of  the  dead,  or  if  the  death 
occurred  at  some  distance,  the  skeleton  was  placed  in  a  hollow  tree 
as  its  last  resting-place.^ 

The  Melville  tribes  dispose  of  their  dead  by  burial.  Their  burial 
ground,  which  is  situated  in  a  lonely  isolated  spot  near  their  camp, 
is  circular  in  outline  about  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  diameter,  and  is 
enclosed  by  upright  posts  fourteen  or  fiiteen  feet  high,  of  which  the 
upper  extremities  are  carved  into  pointed  cones. 

The  Australians  had  but  an  indistinct  notion  of  a  future  state  of 
existence.  They  had  not  created  an  elysian  home  for  their  disem- 
bodied spirits ;  but  they  believed  that  the  surviving  ghosts  of  their 
deceased  friends  passed  into  the  body  of  some  other  person,  or  that 
they  were  hovering  from  tree  to  tree,  singing  in  a  plaintive  tone  of 
voice  mournful  dirges  until  the  act  of  transmigration  was  effected. 
During  its  migratory  roamings  the  ghostly  spectre  was  sometimes 
implored  by  the  surviving  friends  to  cease  its  wanderings,  to  leave  its 
arboreal  home,  and  enter  the  person  of  the  last  individual  that  passed. 
If  a  native  was  killed  they  took  care  to  have  the  weapon  burnt  that 
served  as  instrument  of  destruction,  in  order  to  enable  the  ghost  of 
the  victim  to  escape,  which  was  supposed  to  adhere  to  the  point  of 
the  weapon. 

^  That  this  Australian  heaven  and  hell  is  a  modern  invention  based  upon  the 
suggestions  of  the  missionaries  does  not  admit  of  any  doubt. 

^  The  manner  of  disposing  of  the  dead,  and  the  ceremonies  accompanying  it, 
were  different  in  almost  every  locality  even  in  the  same  province  ;  and  it  would  be 
tedious  if  not  uninteresting  to  multiply  accounts  of  these  savage  obsequies  which 
more  or  less  resemble  each  other. 
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The  tribes  around  Adelaide  called  the  surviving  ghostly  self  itpitu- 
kutya  which,  at  death,  being  separated  from  the  body,  was  supposed 
to  go  to  a  large  pit  situated  in  the  west.  They  imagined  that  as  soon 
as  death  shaU  have  swallowed  up  aU  the  living,  the  ghosts  of  the 
dead  would  return  to  the  graves  where  their  bo^es  were  buried,  and 
would  somewhat  be  at  a  loss  to  determine  whether  the  remains  they 
found  there  were  really  the  earthly  abodes  they  once  inhabited.  Upon 
addressing  an  inquiry  to  these  bodies  it  is  said  that  they  received  the 
following  reply  :  "  We  are  not  dead  but  are  still  living."  But  strange 
to  say  the  ghost  does  not  deem  it  expedient  to  occupy  its  former 
prison-house  of  clay,  but  prefers  to  live  in  trees  during  the  day,  while 
at  night  it  flits  about  on  the  ground  in  search  of  animal  food,  such 
as  grubs,  lizards,  frogs,  and  kangaroo  rats.  Vegetable  food  forms  no 
part  of  its  bill  of  fare.  In  New  South  "Wales  the  general  belief  was 
that  the  ghostly  self  of  the  departed  first  hovered  about  on  the  top 
of  the  tree  branches,  where  it  fed  on  little  fishes  as  its  favourite  food, 
and  fiiially  ascended  to  the  clouds  ipooraioe).  The  Narrinyeri  assert  ^ 
that  their  deceased  warriors  are  gone  to  wyirrewarre  which  the  mis- 
sionaries have  translated  heaven,  but  as  the  Australians  had  not  the 
least  idea  of  a  spiritual  heaven,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  word 
means  the  upper  regions  of  the  sky ;  and  though  at  first  this  heaven 
seemed  to  be  exclusively  reserved  to  the  warriors,  yet  in  the  next 
moment  they  are  made  to  say  that  they  all  expect  to  go  there  after 
death.  It  is  also  said  that  they  believe  the  dead  to  descend  from  the 
wyirrewarre  and  walk  about  upon  earth,  and  that  when  thus  strolling 
about  they  are  able  to  injure  those  they  dislike.  ^  The  Kumai  be- 
lieved that  the  ghostly  self  (mrart)  of  their  deceased  friends  ascended 
towards  the  clouds,  but  they  had  the  privilege  of  visiting  their  former 
homes  and  communicate  with  the  living  through  the  intermedium  of 
the  biraark  or  ghost-seers,  or  more  directly  in  dreams.  Other  South- 
Eastern  tribes  imagiaed  that  their  ghostly  dead  (muraf)  proceeded 
to  the  west,  and  there  falling  down  beyond  the  confines  of  the  earth, 
they  reached  a  brighter  abode  in  the  sun  (ngamat) ;  and  they  mani- 
fested their  presence  by  the  bright  luminous  rays  that  tinted  the  sky 
at  sunset.  These  ghosts  were  supposed  to  return  at  times  to  the 
grave  where  their  body  was  buried,  and  they  also  visited  their  former 
terrestrial  hunting-grounds. 

There  existed  no  class  distinction  among  the  Australians,  the  most 
perfect  social  equality  prevailed  among  them.  There  were  neither  con- 
querors nor  conquered,  neither  nobles  nor  plebeians,  neither  masters 
nor  slaves,  all  shared  alike  the  rights  and  immunities  of  the  tribe 
to  which  they  belonged.  The  tribes  of  the  western  coast  and  of  some 
interior  districts  were  divided  into  great  families,  of  which  aU  the 
members  had  the  same  surname,  and  were  distinguished  by  a  crest  or 
badge  called  Tcohong,  which  was  represented  by  some  animal  or  vege- 
table ;    and  such  is  the  very  origin  of  all  heraldic  devices.     The 

1  A  remnant  of  the  Narrinyeri  tribes  still  surviyes  who  have  had  much  inter- 
course with  missionaries,  some  of  them  having  been  converted. 

2  This  idea  of  a  heaven  as  the  future  abode  of  the  dead  is  undoubtedly,  a 
missionary  suggestion. 
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kohong  was  supposed  to  exercise  some  mysterious  influence  upon  those 
by  whom  it  was  selected  as  tutelary  genius,  and  the  animal  was 
hardly  ever  killed,  nor  the  vegetable  gathered  by  persons  who  were 
bound  to  it  by  some  mystic  tie  of  enchantment.  The  family  names 
were  perpetuated  by  establishing  the  line  of  direct  succession  through 
the  mother,  and  prohibiting  marriages  between  parties  who  bore  the 
same  family  name.^  They  were  divided  into  an  infinite  number 
of  tribes  more  or  less  populous  according  to  the  circumstances  and  the 
nature  of  the  locality.  Each  tribe  had  absolute  control  of  its  own 
territorial  domain  which  was  marked  out  by  definite  boundaries,  and 
which  no  neighbouring  tribe  ever  passed,  except  with  hostile  inten- 
tions, or  when  specially  invited  to  take  part  in  a  corrobery  or  any 
public  solemnity.  All  the  animals  that  roamed  within  the  forest 
wilds  of  any  tribal  territory,  were  the  property  of  the  tribe,  and  no 
party  of  huntsmen  of  a  foreign  community  ever  dared  to  encroach  upon 
the  sacred  rights  of  their  neighbours  without  beiag  punished  by  the 
force  of  arms.  Particular  sections  or  portions  of  a  district  were  some- 
times assigned  to  individual  families,  and  their  right  of  ownership 
was  universally  recognised,  and  respected ;  and  among  some  tribes  the 
tribal  territory  was  divided  among  its  members  and  was  hereditary 
in  the  family. 

The  Australians  presented  the  anomaly  of  regularly  organised  social 
conimunities  without  being  placed  under  the  control  of  a  government 
of  any  kind.  The  father  of  a  family  exercised  absolute  authority 
within  the  circle  of  his  home ;  every  man  was  the  master  of  his  own 
actions,  restricted  only  by  such  rules  of  conduct  which  long-established 
custom  had  sanctioned,  and  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  had 
rendered  obligatory  upon  all,  In  the  management  of  public  affairs, 
in  which  the  tribal  community  was  interested,  there  were  always  men 
of  experience,  of  superior  mental  capacity  and  bodily  strength,  who 
had  been  distinguished  for  many  remarkable  exploits,  whose  influence 
was  predominant  in  the  public  councils,  and  whose  advice  was  always 
listened  to  with  much  respect.  They  were  generally  men  of  advanced 
age,  and  had  stUl  preserved  the  bodily  and  intellectual  vigour  of 
youth,  and  were  aa  active  as  they  were  independent.  In  New  South 
Wales  they  bore  the  title  of  benanna  "  father ; "  among  the  Narrinyeri 
they  were  known  as  repuMe  or  land-owners.  They  exercised  no  real 
authojpity,  they  could  give  no  orders,  could  command  no  obedience, 
and  were  not  recog^ised  as  chiefs ;  ^  but  they  were  leaders  in  war,  and 
when  waiters  of  importance  had  to  be  discussed,  when  the  most 


'  These  family  or  clAn  divisions  are  in  Fissan  and  Howitt's  work  erroneously 
called  classes.  They  are  npt  social  but  political  divisions,  and  consequently  are  not 
classes  ii;  the  true  sense  of  the  word.    See  Native  Tribes,,  p.  19^ 

2  Mr,  Dawson,  whose  authority  may  be  followed  as  a  just  and  impartial  observer, 
states  that  the  authority  of  the  chief  is  supreme,  "  He  consults  with  the  best  men 
of  the  trib^,  but  when  he  announces  his  decision  they  dare  not  contradict  or  disobey 
him.''  Sl^is  seems  to  be  in  contradiction  with  the  statement  of  the  text,  butit  must 
not  be  supposed  that  the  customs  and  practices  of  the  tribes,  that  have  still  an 
indepe^de^t  political  existence  at  the  present  day  have  not  been  greatly  modified 
in  very  lat&  time  by  their  intercourse  with  the  white  man^  by  the  changed  circum- 
stances, and  by  the  additional  knowledge  and  experience  they  have  thus  acquired. 
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violent  harangues  were  delivered  in  favour  of,  or  in  opposition  to,  any 
proposed  measure,  they  stepped  in  at  the  decisive  moment,  and  with 
words  of  calmness  and  prudence  they  expressed  opinions  which  were 
generally  adopted  as  the  final  result  of  the  deliberations.  Vigorous 
old  age  capable  of  active  exertion  was  held  in  high  honour.  The  old 
men  only  were  privileged  to  carry  certain  weapons  and  implements 
of  sorcery,  such  as  the  rock  crystal,  the  sacred  dagger  and  the  moor-y- 
um-kar  or  oval  piece  of  wood,  all  more  or,  less  powerful  instruments 
for  good  or  evil.  The  old  men  were  virtually  the  master  spirits  of  the 
community,  and  they  were  treated  with  submissive  condescension  by 
the  young  who  yielded  to  them  unquestioned  obedience.  They  as- 
sumed the  right  of  taking  as  wives  all  the  young  women  they  could 
obtain  by  persuasion  or  seize  by  force.  They  were  entitled,  by  virtue 
of  their  age  and  service,  to  the  best  portion  of  the  food  set  aside  for 
distribution.  They  were  allowed  to  appropriate  for  their  own  use  the 
best  animals  captured  by  a  hunting  party,  and  any  article  of  dress, 
opossum  rug  or  weapon  they  fancied  was  given  up  to  them  with 
perfect  good  wiU. 

The  sorcerers  and  diviners  were  consulted  in  all  difficult  cases,  and 
the  power  which  they  exercised  was  frequently  sufficient  to  put  down 
aU  opposition  and  crush  out  all  resistance.  In  time  of  war  the  most 
distinguished  warriors  possessed  unlimited  authority,  and  their  orders 
were  implicitly  obeyed. 

Among  some  tribes  in  Victoria  the  chieftainship  was  in  some 
measure  hereditary  in  the  same  family,  but  it  was  only  at  the  expira- 
tion of  one  year  after  the  death  of  the  incumbent  that  the  assembled 
chiefs  selected  as  successor  the  oldest,  nearest  relation,  if  deemed 
qualified  to  fill  the  position.  If  a  younger  brother  was  preferred  to 
the  elder  the  two  aspirants  were  bound  to  make  good  their  title  by 
engaging  in  single  combat,  and  the  victorious  champion  was  pro- 
claimed the  rightful  chief  of  the  tribe. 

The  Narrinyeri  tribes  elected  a  council  of  elders  called  tendi  who 
were  presided  over  by  the  repulle  or  headsman  of  the  clan.  They  tried 
all  offenders,  and  in  case  of  intertribal  difficulties  the  two  tribal  coun- 
cils united  and  formed  a  joined  tribunal,  in  which  the  criminal  who 
had  been  guilty  of  murder  or  any  other  crime  was  convicted  and 
punished. 

Among  the  numerous  tribes  that  inhabited  New  South  Wales  the 
Cammerays,  by  their  superiority  of  numbers,  possessed  exclusive 
privileges,  and  on  this  account  they  claimed  supremacy  over  many 
tribes  that  occupied  the  coast.  All  the  natives,  not  belonging  to  their 
own  people,  were  required  to  deliver  a  tooth  to  them,  and  in  return 
for  this  mark  of  condescension  they  acted  as  arbiters  in  any  contest 
that  arose  between  the  different  communities,  and  their  influence  and 
persuasive  power  never  failed  to  bring  about  an  adjustment. 

Custom  was  the  only  recognised  law  among  the  Australians,  but 
this  lex  non  seripta  was  more  binding  and  more  irresistible  than  the 
statutory  provisions  of  a  written  code;  although  it  had  no  other 
sanction  than  the  superstitious  fear  of  some  unknown  evil  that  would 
befall  them  in  case  of  wanton  violation   of  duties  inculcated  from 
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earliest  infancy.  Among  the  western  tribes  the  father  divided  out 
the  portion  of  land  which  he  had  a  right  to  claim  as  his  own  to  his 
eventual  heirs  during  his  lifetime,  and  if  no  sons  survived  the  male 
children  of  the  daughters  were  entitled  to  the  inheritance.  The 
catalogue  of  crimes  of  the  Australians  was  very  limited,  and  personal 
wrongs  were  adjusted  by  personal  revenge.  Injured  parties,  aided  by 
their  friends,  took  such  retaliatory  measures  as  the  nature  of  the  injury 
justified,  and  the  guilty  party  frequently  submitted  with  good  grace 
to  the  punishment,  which  was  simply  confined  to  spearing  certain 
parts  of  the  body,  such  as  the  thighs,  the  calves  of  the  legs  and  under 
the  arms.  Or  he  who  had  been  guilty  of  a  crime  submitted  to  an 
ordeal  in  the  midst  of  a  large  assemblage  of  his  people,  equipped  and 
painted  in  proper  style ;  and  amidst  shouts  of  exultation  spears  were 
thrown  at  him  at  random,  which  he  might  ward  off  with  his  shield, 
and  avoid  by  rapid  leaps  and  dexterous  dodgings.  In  "West  Australia 
all  the  families,  connected  by  blood,  were  united  in  a  common  offensive 
and  defensive  league  to  revenge  an  injury  inflicted  upon  any  of  their 
members,  or  to  resist  a  wrong  attempted  to  be  perpetrated.  Murder 
was  invariably  punished  by  the  relations  of  the  victim  by  killing  the 
guilty  person  or  any  of  his  friends ;  for  aU  the  relations  of  the  culprit 
were  considered  as  implicated  in  the  crime,  and  only  the  jeedyte  or 
those  unconnected  with  the  family  were  safe  from  harm.  To  avenge 
the  death  of  a  near  relation  was  the  most  sacred  duty,  and  the  neglect 
of  complying  with  this  obligation  would  have  been  denounced  by  the 
women  as  cowardly  and  disgraceful.  Stealing  a  wife  was  generally 
punished  with  death,  unless  the  seduced  woman  was  returned  within 
a  certain  time. 

The  West  Victoria  tribes  convene  every  summer  great  periodical 
assemblies  of  all  the  friendly  tribes,  which  have  for  their  object  the 
adjustment  of  mutual  claims,  the  settlement  of  contested  questions, 
the  amicable  arrangements  for  the  removal  of  existing  difficulties,  the 
mutual  exchange  of  the  surplus  products  of  industry,  and  as  a  means 
of  social  intercourse  and  universal  rejoicing.  Notice  is  given  of  the 
proposed  meeting  by  sending  out  messengers  to  the  chiefs  who  are 
provided  with  notched  message-sticks,  which  answer  the  purpose  of  a 
written  document,  for  the  meaning  of  the  indentations  is  perfectly 
understood.  Sometimes,  however,  the  announcement  is  made  and 
propagated  from  tribe  to  tribe  by  means  of  smoke  signals.  Each  tribe 
has  its  professional  heralds  who  are  acquainted  with  the  various 
dialects,  and  they  convey  from  tribe  to  tribe  the  information  of  all 
public  gatherings  and  also  of  proposed  belligerent  expeditions.  Their 
oiQice  is  considered  of  such  importance  that  their  person  is  held  to  be 
sacred  while  engaged  in  the  performance  of  their  duty.,  The  manner 
in  which  their  face  is  painted  announces  at  once  the  nature  of  the 
message  which  they  are  about  to  deliver. 

When  the  Great  Assembly  acts  as  a  court  of  justice  one  month's 
notice  is  given  to  the  accused  to  appear  before  his  judges  on  pain  of 
being  outlawed  or  put  to  death.  The  man  who,  obeys  the  summons 
proceeds  to  the  place  where  the  tribunal  holds  its  session  armed  with 
two  war  spears,  a  shield  and  a  boomerangj  and  aceompanied  by  his 
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brother  or  other  near  relation  who  acts  as  his  second,  being  equally 
armed.  If  the  accused  is  found  guilty  of  the'charge  brought  against 
him  he  is  painted  white,  and  he  and  his  second  being  placed  face  to 
face  with  the  injured  person  and  his  friends  at  the  distance  of  about 
fifty  yards,  they  simultaneously  throw  at  the  culprit  three  spears  and 
two  boomerangs.  If  he  succeeds  in  warding  off  the  missiles  of  his 
assailants,  his  second  hands  to  him  his  heavy  shield,  and  the  attack 
of  his  opponents  is  renewed  with  a  sharp-pointed,  wooden  weapon  bent 
at  a  right  angle  at  the  upper  end  called  Uangle.  As  blood  is  bound  to 
flow  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  law,  the  trial  is  continued 
until  that  object  is  attained.  The  wound  is  immediately  dressed,  the 
parties  become  reconciled,  and  they  harbour  no  animosities  against 
each  other.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  accused  party  is  found  to  be 
innocent  the  relatives  are  authorised  to  take  such  measures  of  retaha- 
tion  as  may  be  warranted  by  the  circumsta;ices.  Mischievous  lying 
is  not  tolerated,  and  he  who  stirs  up  strife  by  slander  and  falsehood 
is  punished  with  the  boomerang  and  the  Uangle.  Quarrels  between 
tribes  are  sometimes  settled  by  the  respective  chiefs  who  decide  the 
contest  by  engaging  in  single  combat,  and  the  result  is  always  accepted 
as  a  final  adjustment  of  the  matter.  Sometimes  disputes  are  decided 
by  a  combat  between  equal  numbers  of  warriors  from  both  sides,  or 
by  a  friendly  trial  of  skill  in  the  use  of  the  boomerang  and  the  shield. 

"When  differences  arose  between  tribe  and  tribe,  and  the  contest 
could  not  be  adjusted  upon  peaceable  terms  they  had  recourse  to  war. 
A  council  was  held  and  a  plan  of  attack  was  determined  upon,  while 
the  women  sang  certain  war-songs  accompanied  by  tears  and  groans, 
and  they  thus  roused  up  the  coujage  of  the  men  and  excited  their 
warlike  passions.  The  warriors  walked  up  ar^d  down  agitated  by 
feelings  of  the  most  frantic  hatred  ;  and  brandishing  their  spears  they 
took  up  the  strain  of  their  war-songs  which  doomed  their  enemies  to 
destruction,  They  exhibited  great  courage  and  bravery  in  meeting 
their  adversary,  and  they  scorned  to  take  an  undue  advantage,  or  have 
recourse  to  ambuscade  or  treachery  in  order  to  secure  the  victory. 
Their  mode  of  warfare  was  open  and  manly,  they  met  the  enemy  face 
to  face.  At  a  considerable  distance  from  the  camp  of  their  adversary 
their  yeUs  and  shouts  re-echoed  from  the  hills,  and  marching  in  double 
quick  time,  they  despatched  a  shower  of  spears  as  they  approached, 
fighting  obstinately  without  retreating  or  turning  back.  Or  they  sent 
forth  a  champion  on  each  side,  who  abused  each  other  in  the  most 
opprobrious  terms,  and  resented  the  insulting  language  by  mutually 
throwing  a  spear.  These  retired  and  other  combatants  tool^  their 
place.  The  battle  generally  terminated  by  a  hand-:to-hand  fight  with 
the  club,  which  produced  a  few  bloody  encounters.  The  victorious 
party  never  molested  the  defeated  enemy,  but  permitted  them  to 
withdraw  in  peace ;  and  frequently  the  conquered  and  the  victors 
joined  in  friendly  intercourse,  and  all  anintqsities  were  at  once  for- 
gotten. 

"When  a  tribe  was  suspected  of  harbouring  a  dangerous  and  mis- 
chievous sorcerer  who  was  supposed  to  have  practised  his  art  to  the 
injury  of  his  neighbours,  it  sometimes  happened  that  a  camp  was 
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treacherously  surprised  at  night  and  men,  women  and  children  were 
barbarously  killed  in  cold  blood.  The  boldest  and  most  skilful 
warriors  were  detached  from  the  main  body  to  lie 'in  ambush  in  the 
woods,  where  they  often  remained  concealed  for  twenty-four  hours, 
and  they  thus  snatched  up  a  few  of  their  enemies  by  surprise.  The 
enemy,  who  was  killed,  because  he  was  believed  to  have  caused  the 
death  of  a  rtjember  of  the  tribe,  had  his  kidney-fat  taken  out,  and 
with  this  they  rubbed  their  bodies,  for  they  supposed  that  they  would 
thus  acquire  the  strength  and  courage  formerly  possessed  by  their 
fallen  foe.  They  also  cut  off  the  head  of  their  enemy  slaiu  in  battle, 
and  did  not  disdain  to  mutilate  the  fallen  warriors.  Their  war-parties 
were  led  by  the  most  influential  old  men  of  the  tribe,  who  took  the 
comman4  and  ruled  "  the  big  war."  No  regular  order  was  observed 
except  that  the  bravest  marched  in  the  van. 

The  weapons  of  the  Australians  were  simple  but  effective.  They 
were  nnacqnainted  with  the  bow  and  arrow,  and  their  inventive  genius 
had  not  yet  advanced  beyond  the  simple  contrivance  of  the  spear 
projected  by  meaijs  of  a  thro  wing-stick.  The  weapon  differed  in 
many  respects  according  to  the  locality,  or  according  to  the  use  to 
which  it  was  applied.  The  Mho  or  ghici,  with  a  shaft  of  hard  wood, 
was  about  ten  feet  long  terminating  in  a  wooden  point  hardened  in 
the  fire,  which  was  sometimes  barbed  with  a  piece  of  wood,  bone  or 
shell  fastened  to  it  by  emu  sinews  or  fixed  to  it  with  resin  ;  or  it  was 
armed  with  the  sting  of  the  ray-fish  variously  barbed,  or  with  chips 
of  hard,  black  basalt,  quartzite,  quartz  or  some  other  stone  which  were 
fixed  in  proper  position  by  a  species  of  gum  obtained  from  various 
kinds  of  trees.  Some  of  their  double^barbed  spears  {mmgile)  were 
entirely  of  wood  of  which  the  barbs  were  of  various  forms,  and  they 
gave  a  frightful  appearance  to  the  weapon.  The  reed -spear  was  a 
tough  heavy  piece  of  wood  or  bone  rounded  and  brought  to  a  fine 
point.  It  was  generally  hardened  in  the  fire,  was  finely  polished,  and 
was  fastened  to  a  reed  shaft  with  the  sinews  of  the  tail  of  the  kangaroo 
coated  over  with  gum.  The  fishing  spears,  which  were  made  wholly 
of  hard  tough  wood,  were  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  long,  and  were 
provided  with  two  or  three  sharply  pointed  prongs  at  the  upper  end, 
which  were  tied  to  the  shaft  with  twine.  The  spear  for  eel-fishing 
had  a  reed  shaft  which  was  armed  with  a  wooden  point  cut  at  the 
uppef  end  into  two  short  curved  prongs.  Stone^headed  spears  were 
also  in  use,  but  they  were  far  from  being  common.  The  hunting  and 
war  spear  was  thrown  with  great  precision  to  a  distance  of  thirty  or 
forty  yards  by  means  of  the  wommora  ^  which  was  a  piece  of  wood 
about  three  feet  long,  with  one  end  three  inches  wide;  while  the 
other  pointed  end  terminated  in  a  sort  of  hook  which  was  inserted 
into  a  small  hole  at  the  extremity  of  the  spear-shaft.  The  spearman, 
holding  the  throwiug^stick  at  the  broad  end,  projected  the  spear,  as 
if  from  a  sling,  with  redoubled  impetus  by  supporting  it  with  the 
middle  finger.     Some  large  spears  or  lances  (karJcuroo)  made  of  gum* 

1  This  throwing-stick  was  Jtnown  by  difiEerent  names  in  different  localities.    The 
best  known  are  midla,  miro  and  kuruk. 
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wood  were  pointed  with  chips  of  flint  or  quartz  with  jagged  barbs  on 
one  or  both  sides.  The  boomerang  ^  was  most  commonly  in  the  form 
of  a  shallow  crescent  of  an  obtuse  triangular  inclination  or  of  a  deep 
curve.  It  was  made  of  hard  wood  thirty  or  forty  inches  long  and  two 
and  a  half  or  three  inches  wide  in  the  middle,  tapering  at  each  end 
nearly  to  a  point.  This  peculiar  war  instrument  was  thrown  by  the 
natives  to  a  distance  of  thirty  or  forty  yards  at  an  elevation  not 
exceeding  three  or  four  feet  from  the  ground ;  it  then  suddenly  darted 
up  to  the  height  of  fifty  or  sixty  yards,  ^  and  describing  a  considerable 
curve  it  finally  fell  at  their  feet.  When  projected  it  spun  round  in 
revolving  motion  with  inconceivable  rapidity,  producing  at  the  same 
time  a  whizzing  noise.  The  waddy  ^  was  a  species  of  club  of  hard 
solid  wood.  It  was  two  feet  long  and  four  inches  in  circumference 
tapering  off  from  near  the  middle  towards  the  ends  into  sharp  or  blunt 
points.  It  was  not  round  but  angular  and  was  poised  when  about  to 
be  thrown.  Another  kind  of  waddy  had  the  upper  end  shaped  in  the 
form  of  a  lance,  while  the  lower  end  terminated  in  a  pointed  knob. 
Others  were  real  clubs  with  a  prominent  angle  at  the  broadest  width, 
where  they  were  tapering  off  into  a  blunt,  elongated  conic  end. 
Sometimes  the  upper  end  was  simply  a  sharp-pointed,  round  knob ; 
or  it  was  a  bluntly  notched  bludgeon ;  or  it  was  rounded  and  blunt  at 
the  end,  and  curved  like  a  sword ;  or  the  upper  end  only  was  curved 
at  an  obtuse  angle.  They  were  mostly  ornamented  with  carved 
devices  in  linear  form.  The  waddy  was  not  only  a  war  weapon,  but 
was  very  serviceable  in  hunting  small  animals  and  birds.  Many  tribes 
north  of  Adelaide  were  armed,  when  going  to  war,  with  a  two-edged 
sword  called  Tcatta  twirris^  which  was  quite  a  formidable  weapon. 
It  was  from  four  to  five  feet  long,  from  three  and  a  half  to  five 
inches  wide,  and  three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick.  It  was  made  of 
hard  wood  and  weighed  from  eight  to  ten  pounds.  In  Queensland 
the  edged  sword  used  was  of  crooked  form.  It  was  near  three  feet 
long,  and  not  quite  three  inches  wide ;  it  was  generally  coloured  red 
and  was  streaked  with  white  serpentine  lines.  Their  defensive 
armour  was  confined  to  a  shield  {tar-ram)  of  bark  or  gum-wood,  with 
tapering  points  at '  both  extremities  from  two  to  four  feet  long,  and 
from  five  inches  to  eighteen  inches  broad,  provided  with  a  handle  in 
the  middle,  and  generally  carved  in  broad  devices,  and  painted  or 
ornamented  with  kangaroo  teeth. 

The  Australians  though  endowed,  in  a  high  degree,  with  a  religious 
temperament,  yet  their  rehgious  notions  were  extremely  crude,  incon- 
gruous and  even  contradictory.  Originally  they  had  not  the  least  idea 
of  a  creative  or  developing  power,  and  their  unreasoning  mind  was 
never  capable  of  originating  the  abstract  conception  of  a  pure  incor- 

1  The  different  names  of  this  weapon  are  wangno,  wonguim,  Mley  and  wadna. 

3  For  an  instrument  of  this  kind  to  rise  from  150  to  180  feet  in  height  by 
ricochet  motion  is  almost  an  impossibility. 

3  The  names  of  the  waddy  were  wirri,  nullah-nullah,  danac,  kuc^erun.  The 
spear  was  called  gnirrin  in  West  Victoria,  and  had  other  names  according  to  its  use. 

^  The  diif erent  names  given  to  this  weajjon  in  different  localities  are  aragoori, 
unda  and  mulga. 
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poreal  or  even  concrete  divinity,  and  consequently  they  knew  nothing 
of  religious  -worship,  and  had  ineither  priests,  temples  nor  idols.  The 
missionary  teachings,  however,  roused  up  their  torpid  understanding 
and  gave  them  food  for  reflection,^  and  some  of  the  tribes  invented 
a  kind  of  fanciful  creator  that  is  represented  in  the  person  of  some  of 
their  ancestral  heroes  who  had  once  lived  upon  earth,  by  whom  all 
things  were  supposed  to  have  been  called  into  existence.  Thus  the 
tribes  of  the  western  coast  pretended  that  Montagon,  who  was  a  man 
of  their  own  race,  endowed  with  wisdom,  and  some  extraordinary 
physical  attributes,  spoke  in  a  magisterial  tone  of  voice :  "  Earth 
appear,  come  forth,"  and  by  a  breath  of  his  nostrils  the  earth  was 
created.  In  this  manner  it  is  affirmed  he  called  into  existence  the 
sun,  the  moon,  the  trees,  the  water,  the  kangaroo  and  all  other  things 
that  make  up  the  universe  of  matter.  This  fabulous  creator  of  recent 
invention,  having  lived  to  a  very  old  age  finally  died  and  entirely 
disappeared.  On  the  other  hand  the  malevolent  agencies  of  nature 
they  personified  in  a  being  they  called  Cienga  who  was  no  longer 
represented  under  the  form  of  a  man,  but  was  of  a  ghostly  character 
who  commanded  the  whirlwind  to  rage,  and  torrential  streams  to  fall, 
in  order  to  injure  and  destroy  mankind';  thunder  and  lightning  were 
the  messengers  of  his  wiU,  and  he  dried  up  the  life-blood  of  children 
and  caused  them  to  die.  They  imagined  that  this  evil  spirit  haunted 
the  woods  during  the  night,  and  their  distempered  fancy  beheld  him 
while  wafting  along  on  the  wings  of  the  storm ;  when  they  howled, 
^tamped  the  ground  with  their  feet,  and  uttered  the  most  horrible  im- 
precations to  intimidate  the  demon  of  eviL  The  tribes  on  Murray 
Kiver  are  represented  as  having  attributed  creative  power  to  Nooreels 
personified  by  a  father  associated  with  his  three  sons,  whose  habita- 
tion was  in  the  clouds,  and  it  is  even  asserted  that  this  quadruple 
divinity  was  believed  to  have  been  immortal,  a  term  certainly  not 
found  in  their  language.  The  patriarchal  head  of  the  family  was  dis- 
tinguished for  his  benevolent  character ;  and  as  he  was  all-powerful 
he  made  the  earth,  the  trees,  the  water  and  all  other  natural  objects. 
He  gave  distinct  names  to  things  and  places,  and  after  he  had  brought 
the  tribes  over  the  water  from  some  distant  land  in  the  eastward,  he 
divided  the  country  into  different  districts,  assigned  to  each  tribe  its 
own  proper  domain,  and  instructed  each  in  the  language  it  was  in- 
tended it  should  speak.  Some  tribes  are  made  to  represent  the 
creative  power  by  a  serpent  of  immense  proportions  that  dwelled  in 
the  rocky  clifis  of  the  mountains  and  produced  the  world  by  the 
simple  stroke  of  its  tail.  In  West  Victoria  the  combined  nature  and 
hero  worship  of  some  of  the  tribes  was  more  clearly  defined  and  more 
candidly  reported.  Pirnmaheeal  was  represented  as  a  gigantic  man 
who  dwelled  above  the  clouds ;  he  was  of  a  benevolent  disposition, 
and  when  his  thunder-voice  was  heard  he  was  greeted  with  much  joy, 

1  I  said,  "  What  is  Brewin  ?  "  They  consulted  and  after  a  few  moments  one  of 
them  said:  "Wethmk  that  he  is  Jesus  Christ."  I  said,  "Well  you  had  better 
consult  again ;  I  do  not  think  your  catechism  teaches  you  that."  They  then  con- 
sulted somewhat  longer,  when  he  said  :  "  We  have  talked  about  it,  and  we  think 
it  must  be  the  devil."    Fissan  and  Hewitt's  Kamilroi,  p.  255. 
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for  it  was  certain  that  he  would  send  rain  to  make  the  grass  sprout 
and  cause  the  roots  to  grow,  and  he  thus  proved  to  be  the  benefactor 
of  man  and  beast.^  Muurup  represented  the  demon  agencies  of 
nature ;  he  was  the  maker  of  "  bad-smelling  smoke,"  and  he  was 
greatly  feared  as  the  author  of  all  misfortunes.  He  exercised  his 
demon  power  by  assuming  the  form  of  hghtning,  shattering  trees  into 
splinters,  and  even  killing  men.  At  times  he  appeared  under  the 
form  of  an  ugly  man  wandering  about  in  the  thickets,  and  flitting  and 
darting  from  place  to  place  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning.  He  was 
supposed  to  feed  on  the  flesh  of  children ;  and  the  owl,  who  kept 
watch  for  him,  informed  him  of  the  propitious  time  when  he  might 
bounce  upon  a  straggler  that  strayed  away  from  the  camp.  His  place 
of  abode  was  the  profoundest  depths  of  the  earth  called  XJmmekulleen,^ 
and  he  had  under  his  command  numerous  subordinate  demons  who 
occasionally  visited  the  upper  world.  One  of  these  inhabits  the 
moon,  and  when  their  children  were  naughty  they  threatened  to  send 
for  this  bad  man  of  the  moon  to  take  them  to  his  dreary  home. 
Upon  the  suggestions  of  the  missionaries  the  Narrinyeri  tribes  have, 
in  recent  times,  transformed  Nurrundere,*  who  was  considered  a 
mighty  hunter,  into  a  creative  power,  in  whose  behalf  the  claim  is  set 
up,  that  he  made  all  things  upon  earth,  that  he  gave  to  man  their  war 
and  hunting  weapons,  and  that  he  instituted  all  rites  and  ceremonies 
practised  by  them  on  various  occasions.  This  newly  invented  creator 
is  reported  to  have  been  the  contemporary  of  two  famous  hunters 
named  Nepalle  and  Wyungure.  They  pursued  game  of  gigantic  size, 
caught  enormous  fish,  and  Nurrundere,  to  furnish  proof  of  his  creative 
power,  threw  pieces  of  a  fish  and  some  flat  stones  into  Lake  Alexan- 
drina  and  immediately  numerous  new  species  of  fish  were  produced. 
The  Encounter  Bay  tribes  having  had  better  instructors  or  more  liberal 
interpreters  advanced  a  step  farther.  They  pretended  that  Monain- 
cherbo,  also  styled  Teendo-yerle  or  sunJather,  had  made  the  sun, 
moon,  stars,  men  and  "plenty  of  things."  He  alone  was  not  made, 
he  was  uncreated,  his  abode  is  in  heaven,  to  which  it  was  not  neces- 
sary for  him  to  ascend  for  he  always  dwelled  there.*     The  Tarru 

1  The  aborigines  say  that  missionaries  and  government  protectors  have  given 
them  a  dread  of  Pirnmaheeal,  and  they  are  sorry  that  the  young  people,  and  many 
of  the  old  are  noTV  afraid  of  a  being  who  never  did  any  harm  to  their  forefathers. 
Dawson's  Aborigines,  p.  49. 

2  No  human  being  has  ever  returned  to  tell  what  kind  of  place  UmmekuUeen  is. 
There  is  a  belief,  however,  that  there  is  nothing  but  fire  there,  and  that  the  souls  of 
bad  people  get  neither  meat  nor  drink,  and  are  terribly  knocked  about  by  the  evil 
spirits.    Dawson's  Aborigines,  p.  30. 

'  It  is  now  the  opinion  of  intelligent  natives  that  Nurrundere  was  the  great  chief 
that  led  the  Narrinyeri  down  the  Darling  to  the  country  which  they  now  inhabit ; 
still  we  are  told  by  the  author  who  makes  the  statement  that  the  Narrinyeri  call  the 
Supreme  Being  Nurrunderi,  implying  that  the  belief  in  a  Supreme  Being  was  origi- 
nated by  these  natives.    See  Native  Tribes,  p.  61, 

*  Very  little  credit  is  due  to  missionary  reports  about  religious  matters  relating 
to  savages  ;  they  rarely  have  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  language  ;  the  facts  are 
mostly  perverted  according  to  some  preconceived  opinion,  and  their  interpretations  are 
always  coloured  by  the  light  of  their  own  theological  conceptions.  AU  that  has  been 
written  about  the  religion  of  the  Australians  for  the  last  fifty  or  sixty  years  is  either 
a  missionary  perversion,  or  the  ideas  have  been  suggested  by  their  intercourse  with 
the  white  man. 
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Melbourne  tribes  had  preserved  some  anciebt  ancestral  name  known 
as  Pundjel  to  whom,  it  is  said,  they  ascribed,  probably  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  missionaries,  creative  powers,  although  they  had  not  the 
least  idea  of  creation,  and  had  no  word  in  their  language  to  express  it. 
They  were  made  to  say  that  Pundjel  made  all  things ;  that  he  was 
assisted  by  a  son  and  a  brother,  that  he  was  armed  with  a  knife  and 
a  sword  which  he  used  for  cutting  up  the  earth,  and  thus  produced 
rivers,  creeks,  mountains  and  valleys.  Or  he  was  reptesented  as 
having  two  wives,  one  of  whom  he  gave  to  his  brother ;  and  it  was 
farther  affirmed  that  he  had  two  sons  whom  he  sent  out  to  destroy 
bad  men  and  wicked  women.  According  to  another  account,  at  a 
very  remote  period  of  time,  Pundjel  made  two  men  of  clay  who  lived 
in  a  country  towards  the  north-west.  To  accomplish  this  feat  of 
creative  art  he  cut  with  his  knife  three  large  sheets  of  bark,  and 
having  placed  a  quantity  of  clay  on  one  of  them  he  worked  it  into 
proper  consistence,  and  when  sufficiently  soft  he  divided  the  mass  and 
placed  the  divided  portions  on  the  other  two  bark  sheets.  He  then 
fashioned  the  plastic  material  into  the  human  form,  working  upward 
by  commencing  -vyith  the  feet.  The  two  human  images  stood  there 
complete,  and  he  found  his  work  so  excellent  that  he  danced  around 
it  for  joy.  He  next  converted  the  stringy  bark  of  the  Euccdyptus 
obliqua  into  hair  which  he  fixed  to  the  two  heads,  having  made  that 
of  the  one  straight,  and  that  of  the  other  curled.  He  again  looked 
at  his  masterpieces  of  art  and  found  them  so  admirable  that  he  again 
danced  around  them.  He  next  gave  a  name  to  his  artistic  creations  ; 
the  straight-haired  man  he  called  Ber-rook-booru,  and  the  curled-hair 
man  Koo-kin  Ber-rook.  After  having  given  the  finishing  stroke  to 
his  statues  by  smoothing  the  surface  with  his  hands,  he  stretched 
himself  out  upon  each  of  them  and  breathed  life  into  them  by  blotving 
his  breath  into  their  mouth,  their  nose  and  their  navel.  He  danced 
once  more  around  them,  and  completing  his  wonderful  work,  he  made 
them  speak,  ordered  them  to  rise  to  their  feet,  and  there  they  stood 
as  full-grown  youths  in  full  maturity.^ 

The  existence  of  demon  spirits  called  Ton  or  Kuinyo  was  an  ori- 
ginal religious  conception,  a  creation  of  their  bewildered  imagination, 
suggested  to  them  when  they  wandered  about  solitary  and  alone  in 
the  forest  wilds  during  the  night,  and  hobgoblins  of  fantastic  shape 
sprang  up  on  every  side,  for  these  demons  were  supposed  to  be  visible 
only  from  eventide  till  morning  dawn,  when  they  hovered;  about 
in  the  dark,  gloomy  recesses  of  the  forest,  broke  down  the  branches 
of  trees,  and  snatched  up  the  stray  huntsman  or  wayfaring  man,  drag^ 
ging  him  along  against  his  will.  As  a  protection  against  their  demon 
malice,  the  natives  rarely  stirred  from  home,  after  the  earth  had  been 
wrapped  in  its  dusky  mantle  of  darkness  without  carrying  a  torch 
that  lighted  up  their  way,  unless  the  moon  illuminated  their  path 
with  its  silvery  light. 

The  Encounter  Bay  tribes  looked  upon  the  sun  (teendo)  as  a  female 

1  This  is  evidently  a  burlesque  copy  of  the  account  of  the  creation  of  man  found 
in  Genesis. 
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demon,  with  whom  are  associated  several  sisters,  who  exercise  a 
malevolent  influence  upon  all  the  afiairs  connected  with  the  life  of 
man.  The  moon  Qearkara),  on  the  other  hand,  is  of  the  male  sex, 
and  was  considered  as  benevolent  in  its  action,  but  no  particular 
influence  was  ascribed  to  it.  Others  believed  the  moon  to  be  a  female 
who,  being  distinguished  for  her  levity,  freely  associated  with  men. 

The  Narrinyeri  tribes  assigned  to  a  ghostly  spectre  called  Karungpe 
destructive  demon  power.  He  was  supposed  to  visit  the  camp  surrep- 
titiously at  night,  when  the  fire  had  burnt  low,  and  like  a  rushing 
wind  he  scattered  the  dying  embers,  while  he  took  advantage  of 
the  darkness  and  stole  away  the  sleeper's  life.  It  was  thought  dange- 
rous to  whistle  at  night,  as  he  was  much  attracted  by  that  sound. 
Other  ghostly  apparitions  were  equally  dreaded,  and  they  rarely 
ventured  to  go  out  into  the  bush  after  dark. 

The  Port  Lincoln  tribes  believed  in  the  existence  of  a  fiendish 
monster  named  Marralye,  who  was  represented  in  the  form  of  a  man 
that  possessed  the  power  of  flying  through  the  air.  It  was  imagined 
that  in  the  night  he  bounced  upon  his  sleeping  victims,  ate  out  their 
heart,  or  inflicted  some  other  grievous  injury,  and  his  presence  was 
only  known  by  pain  or  sickness  that  followed  his  nocturnal  visits. 
The  death  of  children  or  the  loss  of  sight  were  calamities  mostly 
ascribed  to  this  ghostly  demon,  and  he  even  served  as  mask  to  wicked 
men  to  execute  their  deeds  of  malice. 

In  some  districts  they  ascribed  supernatural  power  to  a  demon 
agency  represented  by  the  figure  of  a  man,  whose  lower  limbs  were 
deformed,  and  who,  on  this  account,  was  always  sitting  cross-legged 
or  was  moving  about  in  a  canoe.  To  him  were  attributed  many 
of  their  songs  and  dances  ;  and  when  his  malicious  propensities  were 
excited  he  afflicted  mankind  with  woeful  diseases  which  marked  their 
face  with  scars.  The  Ngook-wanga  was  the  evil  genius  of  the  waters, 
who  was  the  cause  of  numerous  maladies  to  those  who  wantonly 
intruded  upon  his  domain  at  an  improper  time  or  an  unauthorised 
place.  To  counteract  the  evil  effect  thus  produced  the  aid  of  three 
pachwonias  or  pachwins  was  invoked  who,  being  painted  and  carrying 
bunches  of  reed  in  their  hands,  advanced  in  a  triangular  position  with 
the  leading  sorcerer  forming  the  apex,  and  met  the  patient  who  was 
lying  on  the  ground  at  some  distance  from  the  camp.  As  they 
marched  along  they  shook  their  green  boughs,  danced  in  measured 
step,  and  sang  a  melancholy  dirge  in  a  low  and  solemn  voice ;  while 
the  natives,  who  were  present  as  spectators,  beat  time  with  their  feet. 
As  soon  as  they  came  near  the  patient  the  leading  sorcerer  fell  down 
on  his  knees  touching  the  diseased  part  with  his  hand ;  and  after  the 
other  two  pachwins  successively  assumed  the  same  position,  they 
simultaneously  began  to  blow  and  spit,  and  to  make  a  pecidiar 
gurgling  noise,  applying  at  the  same  time  forcible  pressure  to  the  part 
affected.  The  dancing,  singing  and  kneeling  were  repeated  with  the 
same  ceremonial  forms,  and  as  the  final  result  of  the  conjuration  it 
was  pretended  that  the  cause  of  the  evil  had  been  extracted  from  the 
body  of  the  patient  in  the  form  of  a  sharp  stone  which  was  imme- 
diately driven  into  the  ground.     The  patient  was  then  carried  back 
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to  the  camp.  Eenewed  singing  and  dancing,  on  the  part  of  the 
pachwins,  concluded  the  solemn  ceremony ;  after  which  the  sorcerers 
resumed  their  march  in  triangular  line  to  the  river,  where  they  drove 
the  demon  genius  into  the  water. 

While  the  western  tribes  considered  the  sun  as  a  benevolent  agency, 
they  gave  masculine  energy  to  the  moon  which  inspired  them  with  a 
mysterious  awe  as  an  enemy  of  their  race.  He  was  represented  as 
traversing  the  regions  of  space  accompanied  by  a  numerous  leash  of 
dogs  who,  to  satisfy  his  craving  appetite,  were  sent  down  upon  earth 
in  search  of  prey  with  which  they  supplied  their  rdaster.  When  he 
condescended  to  visit  this  earthly  abode  he  snatched  up  the  young 
children  he  found  in  his  path,  which  the  sun — his  kindly  disposed 
wife — forced  him  to  return  to  their  parents.  The  appearance  of  the 
moon  was  greeted  with  maledictions,  and  the  natives  addressed  him 
in  coarse  abusive  language.  They  believed  that  the  stars  were  beings 
endowed  with  life,  that  they  were  married  and  were  blessed  with 
children;  and  they  had  a  superstitious  dread  of  pronouncing  the 
names  of  the  largest  stars,  except  in  a  low  voice.  To  produce  rain 
they  pulled  out  some  hair  from  the  armpit  or  along  the  thigh,  and 
made  a  forcible  expiration  towards  the  point  from  whence  the  rain- 
clouds  were  supposed  to  come.  On  the  other  hand,  if  they  wished  to 
stop  a  violent  rainfall,  they  kindled  a  piece  of  sandalwood  and  struck 
the  fire-brand  to  the  ground.  They  supposed  that  great  water-basins 
were  the  hiding-place  of  a  serpent  called  Uogol,  and  they  never 
approached  a  lake  or  other  reservoir  of  water  at  night,  lest  the  mali- 
cious reptile  might  destroy  them  if  they  dared  to  drink  or  draw  water 
at  an  unpropitious  hour.  This  monster  was  said  to  be  endowed  with 
the  voracious  propensity  of  consuming  those  that  disturbed  its  repose. 
Females  were  more  especially  exposed  to  its  attacks,  and  those  that 
were  selected  as  its  victims  imperceptibly  pined  away  and  died.  In 
West  Victoria  female  goblins  were  called  gnulla  gnulla  neear;  Buurt- 
kuuruuk  was  represented  as  a  black  wpman  "  as  tall  as  a  gum  tree," 
and  as  a  dark-coloured  bandicoot  was  associated  with  her  as  com- 
panion, the  daring  mortal  that  killed  one  of  these  animals  she  over- 
whelmed with  misfortunes,  and  troubled  them  with  nightly  visitations. 
She  carried  off  women,  and  only  released  them  after  she  had  fed  them 
for  six  months  on  the  raw  flesh  of  opossums.^  Spears  and  other 
offensive  arms  were  greased  with  the  fat  obtained  from  the  omentum 
of  a  man,  supposing  that  they  would  thus  acquire  additional  power ; 
and  implements  and  nets  were  believed  to  become  more  effective,  for 
securing  a  plentiful  return,  if  treated  by  the  same  process.  Fish  were 
thought  to  be  more  certainly  caught  if  the  net  had,  previous  to  its  use, 
been  sprinkled  with  a  shower  of  spray  squirted  from  the  mouth  of  the 
fisherman.  As  they  could  not  explain  the  sudden  appearance  among 
them  of  white  men  who  seemed  to  them  to  be  a  race  of  superior 
beings,  they  were  universally  struck  with  the  fantastic  idea  that  the 
strange  visitors  were  the  ghostly  phantoms  of  the  ancestral  host  that 

1  Mr.  Dawson  adopting  the  language  of  theologians  styles  these  goblins  femaZe 
devils. 
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had  long  teeii  absent  from  their  former  homes,  and  had  now  returned 
to  their  native  wilds ;  and  many  helieved  that  after  death  they  would 
themselves  be  changed  into  white  men.  The  nightmare  was  also 
looked  upon  as  an  evil  genius  which  was  scared  away  by  twirling  a 
lighted  fire-brand  about  the  head,  and  muttering  some  appropriate 
imprecations.  The  Nauos  imagined  that  if  one  of  their  principal  men 
died  without  appreciable  cause  the  Marralye,i  represented  by  a  large 
bird  personifying  a  malicious  enemy,  was  bouncing  lipon  the  sick 
person  and  compressed  his  ribs  in  such  a  forcible  tnanner  that  he  was 
bound  gradually  to  waste  away  and  die.  The  Adelaide  aild  Encounter 
Bay  tribes  gave  fuU  credit  to  the  existence  of  terrestrial  and  malevo- 
lent beings  whom  they  called  ndkooma  toorlanan  or  dlarbe,  which 
were  so  much  dreaded  for  their  destructive  power  that  they  were 
never  mentioned  by  name,  but  were  only  alluded  to  hf  holding  up 
the  forefinger  and  little  finger^  They  were  supposed  to  creep  up 
stealthily  in  the  dark,  and  to  strike  their  victim  dead  on  the  spot 
without  inflicting  a  wound.  The  Port  Lincoln  tribes  called  these 
mischievous  fiends  puskhidnie,  whose  number  was  supposed  to  be 
innumerable.  They  were  represented  to  be  men  of  an  enormous  size 
quite  naked,  and  armed  only  with  waddies. 

The  West  Victoria  tribes  look  upon  the  kokok  owl  as  a  bird  of  evil 
omen  the  harbinger  of  death.  If  a  porcupine  ant-eater  comes  near  a 
dwelling  it  is  an  unmistakable  indication  that  some  of  its  inmates  •frill 
die ;  the  cry  of  the  white  cockatoo  announces  the  approach  of  friends, 
an  itchy  nose  is  a  sure  sign  of  the  speedy  arrival  of  a  visitor.  Dreams 
are  believed  to  be  infallible  prognostications  of  future  events.  From 
some  superstitious  motives  certain  animals  and  birds  are  only  allowed 
to  be  eaten  by  the  women,  others  are  exclusively  reserved  to  the  men. 
Children  are  forbidden  to  eat  the  magpie-lark,  for  it  is  supposed  that 
it  would  make  their  hair  prematurely  tvhite. 

The  Encounter  Bay  tribes  entertained  the  strange  belief  that  in 
ancient  times  men  were  endowed  with  a  self-transforming  power,  and 
thus  metamorphosed  themselves  into  various  animals  and  stones ;  and 
several  legendary  fictions  are  reported  explaining  the  occasion  and 
manner,  in  which  the  change  was  effected^ 

The  Australians,  like  all  ignorant  savages,  as  they  were  not  able  to 
explain  the  mysterious  workings  of  nature,  and  trace  effects  to  their 
legitimate  causes,  accounted  for  certain  uncommon  occurrences  that 
startled  their  untutored  imagination,  by  assuming  that  they  were  pro- 
duced by  some  supernatural  power  or  magic  art  which  in  all  ages  and 
among  every  people,  batbarous  or  civilised,  was  known  as  sorcery  or 
witchcraft.  But  sorcery  was  a  profession  and  an  art,  and  could  only 
be  effectually  practised  by  a  class  of  old  or  middle-aged  men  who  had 
been  subjected  to  certain  initiatory  rites  which  alone  could  invest 
them  with  the  exercise  of  power  for  good  or  evil.  Among  the 
Adelaide  tribes  the  novice  was  required  to  partake  at  one  period  of 
his  Ufe  of  the  flesh  of  young  children,  and  at  a  later  stage  of  his 

1  The  same  demon  is  represented  by  the  Port  Lincoln  tribes  in  the  form  of  A 
Winged  man.    See  supra,  p.  174. 
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noviciate  of  that  of  an  old  man;  but  the  eeremonial  formalities 
differed  among  different  tribes.  As  soon  as  the  candidates  had 
complied  with  all  the  initiatory  ceremonies  they  became  at  once  most 
gifted  and  powerful.  It  was  supposed  they  could  transport  them- 
selves through  the  air  at  pleasure,  and  could  render  themselves 
invisible  to  all  except  to  the  men  of  their  own  profession.  It  was  be- 
lieved that  they  could  kill  their  enemies  by  stealing  on  them  at  night, 
and  then  consuming  their  flesh.  At  the  same  time  it  was  thought 
that  they  possessed  the  faculty  of  producing  disenchantment,  and  of 
counteracting  the  evil  with  which  the  bewitched  person  was  affected. 
They  were  known  in  different  localities  under  the  names  of  caradjees, 
hoylyas,  pachwins,  mokegas  and  many  others.  As  they  were  supposed 
to  be  endowed  with  extraordinary  magic  power ;  it  was  firmly  believed 
that  they  cc«ild  cure  or  produce  diseases ;  could  cause  wind,  rain,  hail 
and  thunder  to  rage,  and  could  calm  the  storm  at  their  will  and 
pleasure.  Their  magic  instruments  were  invested  with  mystic  sanctity, 
and  to  preserve  their  magic  virtues  they  were  carefully  guarded  so  aa 
not  to  be  profaned  by  the  vulgar  sight  of  the  uninitiated ;  but  they 
were  more  especially  kept  from  the  tempting  gaze  of  women.  Among 
the  sacred  implements  the  most  highly  prized  was  the  rook-crystal 
(coglio  or  teye)  which,  it  was  pretended,  had  been  found  in  the 
stomach  of  a  deceased  sorcerer,  or  had  been  extracted  from  the  body 
of  a  patient  that  had  been  bewitched  by  a  malicious  sorcerer.  This 
magic  jewel  was  wrapped  in  a  cord  of  opossum  hair,  and  was  carried 
in  the  girdle  where  it  was  concealed  from  view,  It  was  believed  thalj 
it  possessed  the  inherent  virtue  of  producing  i^aln  and  poisoning  water 
so  as  to  destroy  life ;  it  acted  as  a  charm  in  diseases,  and  was  sent  from 
tribe  to  tribe  for  hundreds  of  miles  to  test  its  healing  efficacy.  The 
pingurru  or  the  consecrated  bone  was  used  as  lancet,  and  its  ashes, 
if  burned  in  the  fire,  were  productive  of  death  and  destruction  to 
enemies.  The  murr-y-vm  horr,  which  was  nothing  but  a  flat  piece  of 
wood,  was  whirled  round  the  camp  at  night  probably  to  drive  away 
the  demon  ghosts. 

The  production  of  disease. was  ascribed  tp  the  mysterious  power  of 
sorcery  and  witchcraft,  and  the  sorcerers  were  much  feared,  and  were 
often  punished  for  their  power  of  doing  wischief ;  but  they  were  at 
the  same  time  respected  foT  tli^ir  skill  in  the  healing  art,  in  the 
capacity  of  medicine-men.  Their  curative  processes,  if  they  did  not 
consist  in  childish  mummeries,  siipply  to  affect  the  imagination  of  the 
patient,  were  entirely  empirical,  and  sometimes  effective.  Bloodletting 
was  practised  with  a  flint  or  bone  lancet ;  ^  sucking  the  wound  was 
considered  sufficient  protectioj).  sigainst  the  deleterious  consequences  of 
snake-bites.  The  personal  aspersion  of  the  urine  of  a  female  was  held 
to  be  a  panacea  for  nearly  all  ailments.  The  circulation  of  the  blood 
was  impeded  by  tightly  drawing  baijdages  rou^d  the  legs  and  arms. 
The  medicine-man  pretended  to  draw  out  the  disease  by  sucking,  and 
after  having  accomplished  the  difficult   task,  he  either  burned  the 


1  In  some  localities  the  patient  bled  himself  and  after  having  cooked  the  blood  ha 
ate  it,  believing  it  to  be  a  universal  panacea,  foi;  all  ailments. 
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impalpable  essence  in  the  fire  ;  or  he  spit  blood  from  his  mouth  which 
was  produced  from  his  bleeding  gums  ;  or  he  exhibited  a  bone  which 
was  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  all  the  mischief.  In  South  Australia  the 
hulduke  or  dkunJce  sometimes  performed  a  solemn  dance  in  a  perfect  state 
of  nudity,  in  the  presence  of  the  patient,  to  the  measure  of  the  song. 
The  wife  frequently  rubbed  her  gums  until  they  profusely  bled,  and 
spitting  the  blood  upon  a  leaf  it  was  swallowed  by  her  sick  husband  as 
an  efficacious  remedy.  The  decoction  of  geranium  root  was  almost  the 
only  internal  remedy  employed  by  them  in  most  diseases.  Boils  and 
swellings  were  washed  with  a  decoction  of  acacia  bark.  In  fevers 
they  employed  the  cold-water  system,  and  they  enjoined  abstinence 
from  animal  food. 

In  North-East  Australia  fever  patients  were  first  shampooed,  then 
immersed  in  cold  water  and  if  the  fever  patient  came  out  refreshed 
from  the  improvised  bath,  he  was  stretched  out  in  the  sun  until  he 
was  perfectly  dry.  If  after  this  heroic  treatment  the  patient  did  not 
recover,  it  was  not  to  be  ascribed  to  their  want  of  skill  in  the  treat- 
ment of  diseases.  To  counteract  the  mysterious  effect  of  sorcery  or 
witchcraft  the  contact  of  the  skin  of  a  dead  man  with  the  body  of  the 
patient  was  considered  a  neverJ ailing  specific  in  all  kinds  of  ailments. 
Sometimes  the  patient  was  placed  on  a  belt  of  opossum  hair,  of  which 
the  conjuror  seized  the  loose'end  that  served  him  as  a  means  of  rub- 
bing his  gums,  so  as  to  make  the  blood  flow  freely,  which  the  operator 
spit  into  a  vessel  of  water,  and  the  malign  influence  that  was  supposed 
to  have  produced  the  disease,  being  thus  drawn  out,  was  discharged 
mixed  with  blood,  and  was  diffused  through  the  water.  Those  that 
witnessed  the  ceremony  recited  words  of  simple  intent  in  a  chanting 
tone  of  voice,  probably  intended  to  affect  the  mind  of  the  patient.^ 

In  case  of  disease  the  Narrinyeri  medicine-men  {kulduke)  not  only 
used  incantation,  but  they  squeezed  or  pressed  upon,  or  kneaded  the 
affected  part.  In  rheumatism  they  had  recourse  to  a  rude  vapour 
bath.^  The  Port  Lincoln  tribes  sprinkled  the  patient  with  cold  water 
in  case  of  fever  or  local  inflammation.  In  diarrhoea  they  fomented  the 
anus  with  the  .heated  green  leaves  of  the  currant-tree,  and  bleeding  on 
the  lower  arm  was  resorted  to  to  relieve  headache. 

Although  the  Australians  sometimes  abandoned  the  sick  and  infirm 
when  the  want  of  provisions  compelled  them  to  remove  their  camp, 
and  the  unfortunate  victims  of  disease  were  unable  to  follow  them  in 
their  wanderings,  yet  in  ordinary  circumstances  the  sick  were  well 
treated,  and  their  friends  and  relatives  congregated  around  them  wail- 
ing and  weeping,  and  denouncing,  in  violent  execrations,  the  inhuman 
fiend  who  had  brought  such  misfortune  upon  the  distressed  family. 
Vengeance  was  frequently  taken  upon  the  suspected  party,  and  the 

1  The  following  may  serve  as  specimen  of  ihese  magic  formulas  :  Daggar  mudlo 
yaccu,  Dagyar  weng,  Daggar  humma  —  "The  stranger  has  bewitched  him,  The 
stranger  is  a  bad  fellow,  Beat  the  stranger."    Lang's  North-East  Australia,  p.  400. 

2  The  patient,  being  covered  with  rugs,  was  exposed  to  the  steam  produced  by 
heated  stones,  upon  which  wet  water-plants  were  laid.  Sometimes  a  hole  was  dug 
in  tile  ground  in  which  a  fire  was  kindled  and  wet  leaves  being  thrown  into  the 
flame,  the  patient  covered  with  rugs,  was  placed  over  the  excavation,  and  was  thus 
completely  enveloped  in  the  steam  rising  upwards. 
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)sed  enemy  paid,  with  his  life,  the  atrocious  deed  which  he  was 
ed  to  have  wantoaly  committed.  In  West  Australia,  if  no  clue 
id  to  discover  the  supposed  murderer  they  threw  a  handful  of 
into  the  air,  and  observed  the  direction  in  which  it  was  carried  by 
rind.  The  first  man  they  met  on  starting  out  on  their  homicidal 
rsion  was  frequently  made  the  victim  of  their  credulous  and  super- 
us  nature. 

le  means  employed  by  the  malicious  sorcerer,  in  the  exercise  of 
Bmicious  art,  were  various  among  different  tribes.  The  Narrinyeri 
ined  that  the  sorcerer's  bone  (ngadunghi)  was  the  most  efficacious 
ament  to  bring  ruin  and  destruction  upon  an  enemy.  In  order 
,ve  its  effect  upon  the  person  to  be  injured,  the  bone  was  taken 

a  fowl  or  other  animal,  of  which  the  victim  had  eaten  the  flesh, 
r  the  bone  had  been  sharply  pointed,  a  small  lump  composed  of 
Dchre,  fish  oil,  the  eye  of  a  cod  and  a  piece  of  flesh  of  a  dead 
,  was  fixed  to  the  top  end.  The  sorcerer's  tool  was  then  placed 
IB  breast  of  a  corpse,  that  it  might  contract  deadly  potency  from 
ontact  with  corruption.  When  the  implement  was  used  for 
bievous  purposes  it  was  stuck  into  the  ground  near  a  fire,  and  as 
ump  was  gradually  melting  it  was  believed  that  this  dissolving 
3SS  would  cause  disease,  and  even  death  to  the  party  for  whom  it 
designed.  When  the  naitye  or  heraldic  animal  of  the  tribe  was 
lentally  kiUed,  a  hostile  hulduke,  who  obtained  a  bone  of  it,  tied 
I  in  a  corner  of  a  wallabie  skin  which  he  shook  towards  the  people 
lat  respective  tribe,  with  the  object  of  afflicting  them  with  sick^ 
The  Encounter  Bay  tribes  believed  that  if  a  person  was  lightly 
sd  upon  the  breast  with  the  plougge  or  knobbed  stick,  which  was 
t  two  feet  long,  he  would  inevitably  sicken  and  die.  Another 
ument  of  sorcery  used  in  the  same  manner  and  with  the  same 
t  was  called  nuAani  which  was  simply  a  hatchet  of  black  stone 
id  between  two  sticks  as  a  handle.  The  sharp  end  was  used  to 
tch  men,  and  the  obtuse  end  was  only  efiicacious  when  women 

the  object  of  the  sorcerer's  art. 

le  Australians  had  numerous  mythical  traditions  of  no  great 
Lc  value,  but  nevertheless  of  original  composition.*  On  the 
er  Murray  a  tradition  prevailed  that  very  long  ago  a  very  gigantic 
imen  of  their  own  race,  styled  Oorundoo,  came  down  from  seme- 
me in  his  canoe,  and  it  was  by  his  comn^and  that  the  river  was 
d  into  existence ;  it  was  he  who  stocked  it  with  fish,  and  gave 
aulrush  root  to  his  people.     As  his  two  wives  became  unmanage- 

and  unceremoniously  ran  away,  in  order  to  punish  them  for  their 
cious  behaviour  he  drowned  them  in  Lake  Alexandrina  and  Lake 
irt,  both  of  which  he  produced  expressly  for  this  purpose.  The 
tly  shades  of  the  dead  wandered  about  in  the  dark,  disconsolate 
forsaken ;  but  they  found  at  last  a  string  which  they  seized  with 


Mr.  Smyth,  in  his  learned  work  on  the  Aborigines  of  Victoria,  has  collected  a 
number  of  myths  supposed  to  have  originated  with  the  Australian  aborigines, 
aost  of  them  are  stupid  and  altogether  uninteresting,  for  they  do  not  present 
iast  spark  of  poetical  genius,  or  power  of  invention,  or  even  wild  flights  of  the 
nation. 
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their  hands,  and  this  served  them  as  a  rope  of  deliverance,  for  Oonm- 
doo,  repenting  of  his  rash  deed,  pulled  them  up  to  the  upper  regions 
of  the  sky. 

Another  traditional  legend  existed  among  the  Naous  tribe  of  South- 
West  Australia.  It  is  related  that  a  powerful  warrior,  whose  name 
was  Willoo  (eagle-hawk),  made  an  attempt  to  get  possession  of  all  the 
women  of  the  tribe,  and  in  order  to  secure  unfailing  success  to  his 
enterprise,  he  destroyed  all  the  men  except  Karkantya  and  Poona 
who  escaped  by  climbing  up  a  high  tree.  But  the  renowned  hero  not 
beiag  discouraged  by  the  weak  effort  to  prevent  the  accomplishment 
of  his  designs,  cUmbed  up  after  them  with  the  object  of  destroying 
his  enemies.  As  he  mounted  the  two  men  broke  off  the  branch  that 
served  him  as  support,  and  he  immediately  fell  to  the  ground.  While 
lying  there,  somewhat  stunned,  a  dog  took  hold  of  him  and  deprived 
him  of  his  virile  organs  which  caused  his  instant  death,  when  he  was 
transformed  into  an  eagle-hawk.  This  tribe  also  supposed  that  a 
lizard,  which  the  men  designated  by  the  name  of  ibirri,  and  the 
women  called  wdka,  originated  the  distinction  of  sexes,  and  for  this 
reason  the  men  destroyed  all  male  and  the  women  all  female  lizards. 

The  Narrinyeri  had  several  mythological  legends  which  are  rather 
Curious  compositions  without  being  marked  by  any  poetic  fancy. 
Wyungare,  who  was  one  of  three  hero  hunters,  was  once  wandering 
among  the  reeds  of  Oulawar  drawing  up  water  from  the  lake  with  a 
reed  for  the  purpose  of  allaying  his  thirst.  The  wives  of  Nepelle,  his 
companion,  passing  by  at  that  moment,  were  struck  by  his  presence, 
and  admiriQg  his  handsome  form  they  fell  in  love  with  him.  On  the 
first  opportunity  they  visited  his  hut,  but  finding  him  asleep,  they 
imitated  the  noise  of  two  emus  passing  in  a  running  gait,  which 
awoke  the  hunter  who  ran  out,  with  the  expectation  of  surprising 
some  game.  The  two  women  perceiving  his  error  greeted  him  with 
shouts  of  laughter,  and  throwing  their  arms  around  him  they  begged 
him  to  take  them  as  his  wives,  which  he  did  without  the  least  hesita- 
tion. Nepelle  being  enraged  at  this  scandalous  treatment  proceeded 
to  the  hut  of  his  rival,  and  finding  all  the  inmates  absent,  he  put 
concealed  fire  into  the  hut  with  the  order  to  wait  until  Wyungare  and 
the  two  women  slept,  and  then  to  blaze  up  and  bum  them.  After 
returning  in  the  evening  the  hunter  and  his  two  wives  laid  down  and 
fell  asleep,  but  being  awakened  by  the  crackling  flames  they  rushed 
out,  and  supposing  that  they  had  escaped,  they  found  that  the  fire 
was  pursuing  them.  They  were  chased  by  the  vengeful  element 
round  the  shores  of  the  lake,  and  they  could  only  free  themselves  of 
their  embittered  enemy  by  plunging  into  the  sUmy  marsh  of  Lowanyeri. 
To  escape  the  iinplaeable  hatred  of  Nepelle,  Wyungare  tied  a  line  to 
a  spear  which  he  hurled  towards  wyirrewarre  or  the  sky,  where  it 
stuck ;  but  in  attempting  to  haul  himself  up  it  slipped,  for  it  would 
not  hold.  He  next  tried  a  barbed  spear,  and  this  time  his  effort  was 
successful,  for  by  the  line  attached  to  the  handle  he  swung  himself 
up  and  eventually  drew  up  his  two  wives ;  and  here  all  three  were 
transformed  into  brilliant  stars.  Wyungare  is  said  to  sit  up  there 
engaged  in  fishing  for  men,  whom  he  transfixes  with  a  fishing  spear. 
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The  Port  Lincoln  tribes  had  a  mythical  legend  which  represented 
Piilyallana  as  an  ancestral  chief  who,  in  days  of  yore,  had  given 
names  to  many  localities.  His  wives,  having  absconded,  after  a  long 
and  fruitless  search,  he  at  last  discovered  their  track,  and  following 
it  he,,overtook  them  and  killed  them.  As  a  mark  of  disgrace  they 
and''  their  children  were  converted  into  stones  and  islands ;  and  their 
groans  are  heard  in  a  cave  produced  by  the  roaring  sea  which  rushes 
into  the  subterranean  retreat  Pulyallana  Was  subsequently  raised 
into  the  sky,  where  he  is  sometimes  seized  with  violent  fits  of  rage ; 
and  his  ravings  and  shoutings  among  the  clouds  give  rise  to  the  claps 
of  thunder  that  burst  forth  vrith  great  violence ;  while  lightning  is 
produced  by  suddenly  jerking  asunder  his  legs  when  he  gives  vent  to 
his  wrath  by  furious  gestures. 

TJjie  mythological  fiction  of  the  Dieyeries  is  of  a  more  spiritual 
order.  Mooramoora,  representing  the  good  genius,  is  said  to  have 
made  a  number  of  small,  black  lizards ;  and  being  pleased  with  his 
handiwork,  he  determined  that  they  should  exercise  power  over  all 
creeping  things.  With  this  Object  he  divided  their  feet  into  toes  and 
fingers ;  and  marking  the  centre  of  the  face  with  his  forefingers  he 
produced  a  nose,  to  which  in  some  mysterious  manner  the  eyes,  th^ 
mouth  and  the  ears  were  added.  One  of  them  was  then  ordered  to 
stand  upright,  but  as  it  could  not  maintain  itself  in  the  erect  position, 
Mooramoora  struck  off  its  tail,  and  the  lizard  walked  erect.  ^  To 
perpetuate  the  race  they  were  subsequently  made  male  and  female. 
They  also  accounted  for  the  existence"  of  man  and  other  living  beings 
by  ascribing  to  the  moon  productive  powers  bestowed  upon  it  by 
Mooramoora.  Finding  that  the  emu  was  a  fine-looking  bird,  and 
judging  it  to  be  eatable,  they  invoked  the  aid  of  Mooramoora  to 
impart  heat  to  the  earth  that  they  may  be  able  to  run  down  the  swift- 
footed  bird.  He  ordered  them  to  observe  certain  ceremonies  of  an 
obscene  character  symbolising  the  generative  power,  after  which  he 
called  the  sun  into  existence. 

Australia  is  divided  into  four  provinces.  Victoria,  the  most  southern 
province  is  situated  between  141°  and  150°  E.  longitude  and  between 
34°  and  39°  S.  latitude.  It  is  separated  from  Tasmania  by  Bass 
Strait,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  New  South  Wales,  the  Murray 
Eiver  forming  a  part  of  the  divisional  line.  Melbourne,  its  capital,  is 
situated  on  the  Yarra  river  about  two  mUes  and  a  half  from  Hobson's 
Bay.  It  is  the  seat  of  government  of  the  Province  and  is  already  a 
very  populous  city  with  wide  capacious  streets  lined  by  numerous 
palatial  buildings.  South  Australia  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
26th  parallel  of  south  latitude,  on  the  east  by  the  province  of  Victoria 
and  New  South  Wales,  on  the  west  by  the  13  2d  degree  of  east 
longitude,  and  on  Hhe  south '  by  the  Southern  Ocean,  having  a  coast 
line  exceeding  sixteen  hundred  mUes  in  extent  The  metropolis  of 
South  Australia  is  Adelaide  which  is  situated  on  Vincent's  Gulf  and 
is  divided  by  the  Torrens  river  into  north  and  south  Adelaide,     It  is 

'  This  is  a  practical  illustration  of  the  DarwiDian  theory  of  transformism,  and 
this  confirms  the  saving  of  ^ojomon  the  wise  that  there  is  nothing  new  under 
the  sun. 
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a  city  of  considerable  importance,  and  has  many  fine  streets  and 
numerous  public  buildings.  The  province  of  New  South  Wales 
occupies  the  eastern  side  of  the  continent  of  Australia.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  east  by  the  Pacific  Ocean  from  whence  it  stretches  into  the 
interior  as  far  as  the  141st  meridian  of  east  longitude,  which  divides 
it  from  South  Australia,  and  the  26th  parallel  is  its  northern  frontier. 
The  southern  boundary  is  marked  by  a  line  running  from  Cape  Howe 
to  the  Murray  Eiver.  Its  capital  is  Sydney  which  is  the  largest  and 
most  populous  city  of  the  Australian  continent.  It  is  enclosed  on 
three  sides,  by  Wooloomooloo  Bay  on  the  east,  Darling  harbour  on 
the  west,  and  by  that  part  of  the  harbour  called  the  Stream  on  the 
north.  The  harbour,  which  in  some  places  is  three  miles  broad,  is 
completely  landlocked,  and  possesses  excellent  anchorage.  The  city 
contains  numerous  public  buildings  of  great  architectural  bgjiuty. 
The  province  of  West  Australia  comprises  the  western  portion  of  the 
continent  from  129°  E.  longitude  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  extends 
from  13°  44'  to  the  35th  parallel  of  south  latitude.  The  territory  is 
1 280  miles  long  and  800  miles  broad.  The  capital  of  West  Australia 
is  Perth  which  is  situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  Swan  Eiver. 

The  part  of  the  country  which  is  most  populated  is  in  fact  only  a 
reproduction  of  Old  England,  resting  on  a  new  basis.  The  religious, 
political  and  educational  institutions  are  the  same  as  those  of  the 
mother  country.  Agriculture,  pasturage,  manufactures  and  commerce 
are  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and  social  life  and  society,  in  general, 
are  all  copied  after  the  English  model. 
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FIJIANS. 

An  Archipelago,  composed  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  islands 
and  islets,  of  which  eighty  are  inhabited,  is  situated  in  the  South 
Pacific  between  15°  30'  and  20°  30'  S.  latitude,  and  between  176°  E. 
and  178°  W.  longitude.  These  groups  are  called  Fiji  in  the  wind- 
ward, and  Viti  in  the  leeward  part  of  the  Archipelago,  consisting  of 
255  reef-bound  islands  and  islets  extending  over  about  forty  thousand 
square  miles  of  ocean  surface.^  They  are  mostly  of  volcanic  origin, 
though  many  of  them  are  simple  coral  reefs  and  a  considerable  number 
of  them,  which  are  of  smaU  size,  with  a  circumference  that  varies 
from  two  to  six  miles,  are  surrounded  by  "  a  belt  of  white  sand,  and 
a  circlet  of  cocoa-nuts  with  their  foliage  of  pristine  vigour  and 
perennial  green."     The  number  of  inhabitants  of  any  one  of  these 

^  The  islands  were  discovered  by  Tasman  in  1643.  The  population  has  been 
estimated  from  133,000  by  Wilkes  to  200,000  by  others ;  but  since  the  introduction 
of  Christianity  the  number  has  greatly  diminished.  At  the  last  census  in  1881  Fiji 
had  a  population  of  124,902,  of  whom  iiSjSsS  were  aborigines. 
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islets  does  not  exceed  one  hundred  of  the  native  population.  The 
volcanic  islands  rest  upon  a  coral  base,  and  being  of  much  larger  size, 
their  population  is  already  considerable,  often  amounting  to  two 
thousand  souls.  They  are  traversed  by  high  mountain  chains  remark- 
able for  their  lofty  columnar  peaks,  their  frightful  precipices,  their 
deep  ravines,  their  conical  hills,  their  gaping  crags  and  their  isolated 
turreted  rocks  of  fantastic  outline.  Precipitous  mountain  torrents 
rush  down  headlong  from  an  abrupt  declivity;  and  the  gentler 
streams  glide  smoothly  over  their  rocky  bed  reflecting,  like  a  silver 
mirror,  the  glittering  sunbeams  from  their  unruffled  surface.  These 
sea-engirdled  shores,  with  their  foaming  surf  and  curdling  waves, 
present  a  landscape  which  its  picturesque  colouring  and  rich  luxuriance, 
render  incomparably  beautiful  The  vales,  decked  with  the  brightest 
tapestry  of  green,  are  here  and  there  adorned  with  the  most  variegated 
festoons  of  flowers.  Groves  of  cocoa-nut  trees,  with  their  fanlike 
leaves  and  large  delicious  fruit;  dark-foliaged  chestnuts;  stately 
palms,  and  the  far-branched  bread-fruit  tree  contrast  most  admirably 
the  humbler  but  graceful  bananas,  and  the  well-tiUed  patches  planted 
with  taro.  Some  of  the  larger  islands  measure  from  fifteen  to  thirty 
miles  in  circumference,  and  they  contain  a  population  of  from  a 
thousand  to  seven  thousand  souls.  Taviuni,  also  called  Somosomo, 
from  the  name  of  its  chief  town,  is  about  twenty-five  mUes  long  with, 
a  coast-line  of  about  sixty  mUes,  and  is  traversed  by  a  mountain  ridge, 
whose  central  elevation  rises  as  high  as  twenty-one  hundred  feet. 
The  summit  of  this  ridge  is  covered  by  a  lake  of  considerable  extent, 
which  disgorges  itself  by  two  outlets  of  its  surplus  waters.  One  to 
the  west  starts  out  in  an  impetuous  current,  and  dashes  with  loud, 
boisterous  roaring  over  the  impeding  rocks;  but  calms  itself  as  it 
descends,  and  as  it  flows  through  the  town — a  quiet,  peaceful  stream, 
it  furnishes  an  adequate  supply  of  water  to  the  dwellers  of  the  plain. 
The  eastern  outlet  leaves  the  parent  lake  with  less  tumultuous  clatter, 
and  quietly  takes  its  meandering  course  downward  until  its  current  is 
suddenly  broken  by  impeding  rocks,  over  which  it  leaps  with  a 
slight  bound,  and  thus  forms  a  beautiful  cascade.  Here  the  scenery 
is  most  magnificent  and  grand,  and  it  has  been  so  much  improved  by 
the  hand  of  man  that  every  tropical  vegetable  production  grows  here 
to  perfection.  Somosomo  is  the  seat  of  government  of  the  principal 
ruling  chiefs ;  and  on  this  account  it  possesses  considerable  political 
importance.  Kandavu,  which  lies  south  of  Viti,  abounds  in  timber 
of  great  value  and  contains  a  population  of  from  ten  thousand  to 
thirteen  thousand  souls.  The  largest  island  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  Archipelago  is  Vanua  Levu  which  is  cut  by  several  bays,  of  which 
Natawa  Bay  is  the  most  important.  It  is  somewhat  mountainous, 
and  some  of  its  peaks  are  said  to  rise  to  an  altitude  of  four  thousand 
feet.  Its  principal  harbour  is  Savu  Savu,  in  the  vicinity  of  which 
hot  springs  are  found.  It  is  well  populated  including  a  consi- 
derable number  of  white  settlers.  The  island  is  about  a  hundred 
miles  long  and  twenty-five  miles  broad.  But  the  largest  and  most 
populous  island  is  Great  Fiji  or  La  Viti  Levu.  It  measures  ninety 
miles  from  east  to  west,  and  fifty  miles  from  north  to  south,,  and  the 
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number  of  its  inhabitants  is  estimated  at  fifty  thousand  souls.^  In 
the  interior  the  country  is  traversed  by  mountains,  whose  black  and 
sterile  summits  rise  to  an  altitude  of  four  thousand  or  five  thousand 
feet.  The  low  shores  present  patches  of  brown  barren  land  skirted 
by  narrow  fertile  vales,  which  are  edged  by  cliffs  of  sandstone  five 
hundred  feet  high.  The  hiUs  beyond  are  covered  with  well-timbered 
forests,  without  obstructing  the  view  of  the  far  distant  mountain 
slopes.  The  lowlands  are  frequently  marshy,  are  hedged  in  by  a  line 
of  mangrove  bushes,  and  are  partially  overgrown  with  numerous 
tropical  shrubs.  The  island  is  encircled  by  a  continuous  shore  reef, 
while  the  sea  reef  is  broken  from  west  to  north.  This  island,  like 
many  others  of  the  Archipelago,  is  of  volcanic  origin.  There  exist  no 
active  volcanoes,  but  hot  springs  are  found  iu  several  localities.  The 
geological  formation  is  characterised  by  volcanic  conglomerates, 
tufaceous  stone,  porous  and  compact  basalts  of  different  colours  and  of 
various  stages  of  decomposition.  The  surface  soil  is  mostly  composed 
of  a  dark,  red  or  yellowish  loam  which  is  rendered  extremely  fertile 
by  being  intermixed  with  rich  vegetable  mould.  There  are,  however, 
tracts  of  land  covered  with  gravel  or  a  stratum  of  reddish  clay  and 
sandstone,  which  are  entirely  barren  and  unproductive.  It  is  the 
windward  side  of  the  mountains  which  is  adorned  with  the  most 
luxuriant  vegetation,  for  here  the  intercepted  clouds  pour  down  their 
fertilising  showers;  while  to  the  leeward  plant  life,  after  having 
maintained,  for  a  short  time,  its  precarious  existence  languishes  for 
want  of  vivifying  moisture,  and  eventually  dries  up  and  dies  away. 
-The  other  islands  of  some  importance  are  Vanua  Mbalavu,  which 
had  formerly  been  conquered  by  the  Tongas ;  Mango  which  is  very 
fertile,  Cicia  also  remarkable  for  the  productive  quality  of  its  soil, 
Lakemba  the  headquarters  of  the  Methodist  missionaries,  Koro,  Ngau, 
Wakaya  Ovalau  and  Mokangai.  The  best-known  small  islands  of  the 
southern  group  are  Moala,  Totoya,  Matuka  and  Kambara.  Ovalau 
which  measures  eight  miles  from  north  to  south  and  seven  miles  from 
east  to  west  possesses  a  fine  harbour  called  Levuka  which  is  equal  to 
an  artificial  dock.  It  is  a  missionary  station,  and  it  was  selected  by 
the  British  Government  as  the  first  capital,  and  the  seat  of  the  public 
administration.  This  island  is  principally  occupied  by  the  European 
population. 

Although  the  climate  of  these  islands  is  tropical,  yet  the  excessive 
summer  heat  is  moderated  by  the  cool  and  refreshing  breezes  that 
constantly  blow  from  the  vast  expanse  of  the  ocean  by  which  they 
are  surrounded.  The  atmosphere  is  pure  and  salubrious,  and  the 
weather  during  spring  and  autumn,  is  most  delightful.  In  December, 
January  and  February,  which  constitute  the  hottest  months  in  the 
year,  the  thermometer  rises  to  121°  F. ;  and  this  oppressive  heat  has 
a  very  enervating  influence ;  it  deadens  all  human  energy,  and  forbids 
any  active  exertion.  The  thermometer  never  falls  below  62°,  and  80° 
may  be  considered  as  the  medium  temperature  throughout  the  whole 

^  No  accurate  data  exist  to  make  an  exact  statement  as  regards  the  dimensions 
or  the  population  of  the  different  islands.  The  numbers  indicated  in  the  text  are 
only  approximative. 
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group.  Eains  are  frequent  from  the  beginning  of  Decetobet  to  the 
end  of  March,  and  the  clouds  sometimes  discharge  themselves  by 
pouring  down  the  most  copious  showers ;  but  the  dry  weather  fre- 
quently continues  uninterrupted  for  two  or  three  months. 

The  Fiji  islands  are  wanting  in  indigenous  quadrupeds  5  the  native 
rat  (kalavo)  and  five  species  of  bats  are  the  only  land  mammals  found 
there,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  they  were  original  productions,  but 
•were  accidentally  introduced  at  some  remote  period.  Two  species  of 
porpoises  and  two  different  kinds  of  whales  frequent  the  adjacent 
seas.  The  animals,  which  have  been  naturalised  and  domesticated, 
are  the.,  dog  (Me),  the  pig  (vauJca),  the  duck  and  the  common  fowl 
(to'a).  "  Birds  are  quite  numerous,  among  which  perroquets,  owls, 
bitterns,  teals,  hawks  and  pigeons  are  the  most  notable*  Among  the 
class  of  reptiles  snakes,  the  largest  of  which  are  not  more  than  six 
feet  long,  are  most  frequently  met  with.  A  large  frog  called  hoto 
(Flatymantis  Vitianus)  is  common  in  the  sWamps,  and  turtles  (vanu) 
are  plentiful.  The  waters  abound  in  shrimps,  prawns,  crayfish,  lob- 
sters and  crabs.  A  large  land-crab  (ungavule),  is  found  in  some  of 
the  smaller  islands. 

Tropical  plants  and  trees  of  great  variety  are  most  abundant.  The 
bread-fruit  with  its  wide-spreading  foliage,  palms  with  their  fanlike 
leaves,  the  pandanus  with  its  short  and  knotty  stem,  the  mangrove 
tree  with  its  roots  projecting  above  the  water,  form  the  characteristic 
feature  of  the  existing  vegetation.  The  hulou  root,  which  is  of  sponta- 
neous growth,  yields  a  considerable  quantity  of  farina.  Two  kinds  of 
tomatoes  supply  a  desirable  article  of  food.  The  nutmeg  is  an  indige- 
nous production.  The  BrazUian  plum  (Spondias  dulcis),  the  Malay  apple 
(Eugenia  Malaecensis),  the  wild  fig  and  the  shaddock  supply  excellent 
fruits.  The  compact  and  resinous  wood  of  \he  vesi  {Afzelia  hijuga) 
or  the  "  green  heart "  of  India  furnishes  excellent  timber  for  canoe 
building.  The  hau  is  principally  employed  for  cabinet  work ;  its  wood 
being  of  a  deep  red,  is  close  grained  and  is  susceptible  of  a  high 
polish.  The  dilo  {Galophyllum  inophyllwm)  grows  to  a  great  size 
and  is  principally  valued  for  its  durable  wood.  The  ndkonoTco  {Oas'o- 
arina  equisitifoUa)  is  chiefly  used  for  making  clubs.  The  decks  of 
canoes  are  made  of  the  vaivai  (Serianthes  myraidmia),  having  yellow 
tinted  wood  of  a  light  yet  endurable  consistence,  and  bearing  well 
exposure  to  sun  and  rain.  "  The  tavola  (Terminalia  catappa)  grows 
to  the  height  of  seventy  or  eighty  feet,  its  timber  is  of  a  light  brown 
colour  with  darker  veins,  is  easily  worked  and  is  very  useful  for  floor- 
ing, partitions  and  inside  doors.  The  dakua  {Dammara  Vitiends) 
attains  the  height  of  a  hundred  feet  with  a  trunk  of  twenty-seven 
feet  in  circumference ;  its  timber  is  light,  close-grained  and  easily 
worked,  and  is  used  for  a  variety  of  economic  purposes.  The  tree 
exudes  an  inflamtnable  gum  resin  which  is  a  valuable  article  of  com- 
merce. Sandalwood  grows  wild  in  the  forest,  and  several  kinds  of 
trees  and  climbers  yield  caoutchouk  of  the  finest  quality. 

The  Fijians  are  the  direct  descendants  of  the  Papuo-Melanesians,- 
though  they  are  slightly  intermixed  with  Oceanian  blood  on  account 
of  their  long-continued  intercourse  with  the  people  of  the  Tonga 
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islands..  The  population  has  been  estimated  at  from  a  hundred 
thousand  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  souls,  of  which  sixty 
thousand  are  said  to  be  converted  Christians/  occupying  the  coast 
regions  as  well  as  numerous  inland  settlements ;  but  for  the  last  fifty 
years  the  number  of  the  native  inhabitants  has  been  constantly  dimi- 
nishing, and  in  some  districts  it  has  been  reduced  to  one  half. 

The  Fijians  have  more  or  less  preserved  their  aboriginal  Papuan  type, 
although  many  individuals  are  found  among  them  who  are  evidently 
of  mixed  blood.  They  are  generally  above  medium  stature,  some  of 
them  exceeding  six  feet  in  height.  They  are  of  a  stalwart  and  robust 
form,  and  though  they  are  not  commonly  corpulent,  yet  many  of  them 
have  large,  muscular,  powerful  frames.  Their  lower  extremities  are 
well-proportioned ;  they  have  long  sinewy  arms  and  stout,  well-figured 
limbs.  Their  breast  is  broad  and  full,  and  their  neck  is  conspicuously 
short.  They  have  a  black  or  dark-brown  complexion  graduating  into 
a  bluish  or  purple  tint.^  Their  black  hair  is  long,  frizzled  and  bushy, 
covering  even  a  part  of  the  forehead,  and  their  beard  is  equally  thick 
and  profuse.  Their  skull  is  much  compressed,  their  face  has  an  oval 
outline ;  their  mouth  is  large,  and  their  teeth  are  white  and  regular. 
They  have  a  well-shaped  nose  with  full  nostrUs,  and  black  eyes  which 
are  quick  and  restlessly  observant.  Their  countenance  assumes  an  air 
of  gravity,  and  is,  at  times,  peculiarly  impressive.  The  lower  classes 
are  inferior  in  physical  characteristics  when  compared  with  those  of 
a  higher  social  position,  and  yet  many  well-formed  men  are  found 
among  them  distinguished  for  suppleness,  strength  and  activity.  Their 
senses  are  well-developed ;  they  excel  in  many  particulars  in  the  quick 
perception  of  things.  Their  hearing  is  most  acute,  and  they  can 
determine  the  ripeness  of  fruits  and  the  soundness  of  various  sub- 
stances by  the  simple  stroke  of  their  nail. 

The  moral  character  of  the  Fijians  presents  evidence  of  an  active 
mental  development  both  for  good  and  evil.  Their  moral  status  is 
marked  by  the  ferocity  and  cruelty  of  the  untamed  savage,  combined 
with  the  ceremonious  politeness  and  the  suavity  of  manners  of  the 
higher  developed  races.  Their  hatred  is  most  bitter,  their  animosity 
most  implacable,  their  spirit  of  revenge  most  fierce  and  unrelenting  ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  their  attachment  is  most  sincere,  their 
fidelity  enduring,  and  their  devotion  unselfish.  They  feel  deeply, 
but  their  emotions,  which  are  easily  excited,  leave  no  lasting  impres- 
sion ;  while  their  love  and  sympathy  are  earnest  and  well-supported, 
their  dissimulation  is  carried  on  with  art  and  consumma;te  skill.  They 
do  not  scorn  to  have  recourse  to  treachery  if  their  dark  and  brooding 
spirit  of  revenge  finds  no  other  available  means  to  accomplish  its 
object.  They  show  the  most  admirable  tact  in  aU  the  afiairs  of  life, 
and  a  glance  of  the  eye,  a  smile  or  a  frown  is  a  sufficient  indication 

1  According  to  the  statement  of  Captain  Dagat  published  in  the  Revue  Maritime 
in  February  1881,  the  aggregate  population  of  the  Fiji  islands  was  120,000  natives  and 
2000  Europeans,  of  whom  112,000  were  Methodists  by  religious  profession  and  8000 
Catholics,  expressly  declaring  that  there  were  no  pagans  on  the  archipelago  which  is 
somewhat  doubtful. 

2  Albinos  are  not  rare  among  the  Fijians,  but  this  discoloration  is  not  a  natural, 
it  is  a  diseased  state  of  the  skin. 
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to  them  to  judge  of  the  character  and  disposition  of  those,  of  Whom 
they  ask  a  favour  or  demand  a  service.  They  shape  their  conduct  in 
accordance  with  this  almost  intuitive  perception  of  the  mental  and 
moral  condition  of  others ;  and  they  will  flatter  the  foibles  of  those 
Whom  it  is  their  interest  to  please.  Their  conversational  powers  are 
distinguished  by  fluency  and  facility  of  expression,  and  as  they  excel 
in  mimicry  their  sarcasm  is  withering ;  their  jests  are  full  of  zest  and 
lively  animadversion,  and  even  their  trifling  nonsense  is  pleasant  and 
agreeable.  They  are  highly  patriotic  in  the  sense  in  which  this  Word  is 
understood  among  civilised  nations.  They  love  their  country,  the  land 
of  their  birth,  and  consider  it  superior  in  every  respect  to  every  other 
country  in  the  world.  Their  pride  of  nationality  is  so  far  developed 
that  they  are  vexed  whenever  any  invidious  comparisons  are  made ; 
and  a  Fijian  who  has  travelled  and  has  seen  the  world  forfeits  the  re- 
spect of  his  countrymen ;  and  the  story  of  the  novelties  he  has  seen, 
is  listened  to  with  the  greatest  disfavour.  Their  vanity  exceeds  all 
bounds  of  moderation,  and  for  this  reason,  the  slightest  disagreeable 
incident  ofi'ends  them,  and  a  provocation  or  an  insult  is  never  for- 
given. They  are  not  easUy  betrayed  into  a  fit  of  anger ;  but  when 
their  passions  are  once  aroused  they  become  terrible ;  and  yet  they 
soon  regain  their  self-possession,  and  in  a  few  moments  their  usual 
equanimity  is  restored.  When  suffering  under  the  inflictions  of 
wounded  pride  both  men  and  women  never  fail  to  seek  relief  in  a 
hearty  cry,  accompanied  by  sobs  and  sighs ;  at  the  same  time  com- 
municating the  cause  of  their  grief  to  the  passers-by.  Their  ignorant 
egotism  incHnes  them  to  boasting  beyond  measure,  and  their  pride  of 
pedigree  is  no  less  ridiculous  than  that  of  the  high-bom  nobles  of 
more  civihsed  countries.  Their  propensity  to  lying  is  very  strong, 
and  no  sense  of  shame  is  excited  in  them  when  convicted  of  false- 
hood. They  are  covetous  and  eager  to  accumulate  wealth ;  and  even 
theft,  which,  under  all  circumstances,  is  considered  but  a  slight 
offence  when  practised  with  skUl  so  as  to  avoid  detection,  is  encouraged 
by  some  of  the  chiefs.  But  the  blackest  stain  of  their  character  are 
their  cowardice  and  their  licentious  sensuality.^ 

The  houses  of  the  Fijians  vary  in  form  and  construction  according 
to  the  locaUty  and  the  taste  and  wealth  of  the  owner.  The  huts  may 
resemble  an  arbour  or  a  square  or  conical  hayrick,  with  an  opening  at 
the  side.  They  are  built  of  grass  and  are  ordinarily  without  eaves  ; 
but  this  defect  is  remedied  by  a  semicircular  construction  of  fern  leaves 
and  grass  projecting  over  the  door.  Some  of  the  houses,  however, 
are  substantial  cabins  of  square  form,  the  frame  being  composed  of 
posts  of  the  cocoa-nut  tree  or  of  fern  stems  interlaced  with  wiokerwork. 
The  roof  timbers,  being  supported  by  centre  posts,  are  of  palmwood 
and  are  thatched  with  long  grass  or  the  leaves  of  the  sugar-cane  folded 
over  and  fixed  longitudinally  to  long  staves  of  reed  which  are  fastened 

1  The  manners  and  customs  of  the  Fijians  have  probably  been  much  changed  since 
their  conversion  to  Christianity,  and  their  long-continued,  intimate  intercourse  with 
the  white  settlers ;  but  these  changes,  which  are  simply  imitations  and  not  natural 
developments,  are  of  little  importance  in  a  sociological  point  of  view,  and  this  section 
chiefly  describes  the  primitive  manners  and  customs  of  the  Fijians  as  far  as  known  ; 
generally  using  the  present,  but  sometimes  the  past  tense. 
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to  the  lafteis,  overlapping  each  other  in  shingle  fashion.  The  walls 
are  from  four  to  ten  feet  high,  varying  in  thickness  from  a  few  inches 
to  three  feet;  and  on  each  side  of  the  house  they  are  sometimes 
entirely  concealed  from  view  by  the  slanting  roof,  of  which  the  project- 
ing eaves  touch  the  ground.  The  opening,  which  serves  as  door,  is 
generally  low  and  narrow,  and  a  grown  person  can  only  enter  by 
stooping.  The  door  posts  are  sometimes  artistically  finished  so  as  to 
resemble  reed  pillars ;  but  palm  and  fern  stems  are  most  commonly 
used  for  this  purpose.  The  fire-place  is  an  excavation  a  foot  below 
the  floor  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  wooden 
curb.  It  is  sometimes  twelve  feet  square  with  two  ranges  of  shelves 
fixed  above  it,  on  which  pots  and  fuel  are  deposited.  An  elevated 
platform  at  one  end  of  the  apartment  frequently  serves  as  sleeping- 
place.  The  most  capacious  houses  are  from  sixty  to  ninety  feet  long 
and  thirty  feet  wide,  and  as  the  timbers  are  furnished  by  the  vesi  tree, 
resembling  boxwood,  and  the  c&ma  or  bastard  sandalwood,  the  frame- 
work is  solid  and  substantial.  The  waU-plates,  which  are  made  of  the 
trunk  of  a  cocoa-nut  palm,  are  supported  on  logs  or  poles  forked  or 
hollowed  out  on  the  top.  The  tie-beams  are  firmly  fastened  to  the 
waU-plates  by  cinet  cords.  The  side  posts,  which  are  generally  stems 
of  tree  ferns,  are  placed  from  three  to  six  feet  apart,  and  are  fastened 
to  the  ends  of  the  rafters  by  ciaet.  Laminated  reeds  or  canes  of  the 
gasau  {Eulalia  Japonica)  arranged  vertically,  diagonally  or  horizon- 
tally, and  interwoven  by  coloured  cinet  fastenings,  form  the  side  walls. 
The  roof  is  thatched  with  the  leaves  of  the  sugar-cane,  with  ferns  or  long 
grass.  The  upper  ridge  pole,  placed  in  the  angle  of  the  two  opposite 
projecting  rafters,  extends  a  yard  or  more  beyond  the  gable  end,  and  is 
elaborately  ornamented  with  white  cowry  shells,  grass  cables]and  tassels. 
The  principal  outhouses  attached  to  the  family  dwelling  are  the  store- 
houses for  the  preservation  of  yams,  sleeping  houses  and  kitchens. 
Every  village  has  its  temples  and  a  guest-house  {pure)  for  the  reception 
of  strangers.  The  furniture  of  the  Fijians,  though  not  elegant  or 
artistic,  indicates  at  least  some  degree  of  comfort.  In  the  better  class 
cabins,  especially  those  of  the  chiefs,  the  raised  end  of  the  floor  which 
serves  as  seat  in  the  daytime  and  as  sleeping-place  at  night,  is  covered 
with  a  layer  of  grass  or  fern  leaves,  over  which  a  number  of  mats  are 
spread  varying  from  two  to  ten,  with  two  or  three  wooden  or  bamboo 
blocks  neatly  carved  for  piUows,  and  enclosed  with  a  curtain  as  a  pro- 
tection against  musquitoes.  From  the  walls  are  suspended  chequered 
baskets,  gourds  and  bottles  for  scented  oil,  fans  and  sun-shades  woven 
of  the  leaves  of  the  cabbage-palm.  Sometimes  a  gallery  runs  along 
the  inner  walls,  on  which  are  placed  yangona  or  kava  bowls,  with 
strainers,  and  cups  and  dishes  made  of  wood  or  wickerwork,  which 
subserve  various  uses.  "Wooden  bowls  supported  on  four  feet,  and 
round  earthenware  pans,  one  or  more .  glazed  water  vessels,  a  bread- 
cutter  in  the  form  of  a  bone  knife,  a  board  with  a  concave  surface, 
which  is  used  as  kneading  trough,  round  stones  for  mashing  taro  root, 
cocoa-nut  and  bamboo  water  holders,  soup  dishes,  nut-shell  ladles, 
and  large  kettle-like  pots  make  up  the  complement  of  cooking  utensils, 
and  the  apparatus  for  table  service. 
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The  chief  article  of  dress  of  the  Fijians  is  the  voluminous  sash  of 
white,  brown  or  figured  massi  or  bark  cloth,  varying  in  length  from 
three  to  a  hundred  yards  according  to  the  dignity  of  the  wearer ;  but 
most  people  content  themselves  with  a  sash  six  or  ten  yards  long.  It 
is  passed  between  the  legs  and  wound  round  the  waist  two  or  three 
times,  and  while  the  front  end  falls  down  over  the  knees  like  an  apron, 
the  longer  end  is  tied  up  in  a  bunch  behind,  or  is  left  to  trail  freely  on 
the  ground.  The  chiefs,  who  wear  a  sash  of  great  length,  have  several 
folds  wrapped  round  their  shoulders  like  a  sword-belt,  and  the  two 
ends  are  still  sufficiently  long  to  form  ample  trains  before  and  behind. 
Men  of  respectable  social  standing  wind  round  their  head,  in  an  orna- 
mental and  graceful  manner,  a  strip  of  fine,  white/  gauze-like  massi, 
from  four  to  six  feet  long.  This  turban-like  head-dress  is  fastened  in 
front  by  a  neat  bow ;  or  it  is  tied  on  the  top  in  a  tassel-knot ;  or  it  is 
so  arranged  as  to  leave  two  free  lappets  hanging  down  on  one  side.  It 
is  sometimes  reduced  to  a  cord  or  band  and  is  twined  round  the  root 
of  the  hair,  with  the  long  ends  falling  down  the  back.  The  Fijians 
take  great  pride  in  arranging  their  hair  in  some  peculiar  and  grotesque 
fashion ;  and  the  manner  of  accomplishing  this  masterpiece  of  art 
requires  the  fuU  display  of  the  artistic  fancy  of  the  hairdresser.  The 
hair  is  not  only  disposed  with  geometrical  accuracy  of  outline,  but  the 
smoothness  of  surface  and  the  uniformity  of  dye  evince  much  ingenuity 
and  careful  attention.  The  colours  most  prevalent  are  jet-black,  blue- 
black,  ashy- white,  and  several  shades  of  red ;  and  the  same  head  is  some- 
times dyed  in  different  shades  of  colour.  A  roll,  in  white,  may  trans- 
versely pass  in  front,  while  the  sides  are  coloured  in  deep  black ;  or  an 
infinite  number  of  twisted  cords  ending  in  tassels  may  form  the  ornamen- 
tation behind,  or  ia  place  of  the  cords  a  red  or  sandy  roU  may  fall  down 
the  neck.  Or  the  hair  may  be  of  uniform  length,  with  an  ashy  or  sandy 
patch  in  front,  surrounded  by  a  decided  streak  of  black.  Or  the  head 
may  be  shorn  of  its  hairy  covering,  leaving  but  a  large,  bright,  red 
knot  at  the  crown ;  or  three  or  four  rows  of  small  clusters,  or  simply  a 
large  patch  projecting  over  each  temple.  Other  modes  of  dressing  the 
hair  are  still  more  fanciful.  Some  have  a  number  of  cords  of  twisted 
hair  falling  from  the  right  temple  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches  long ;  or 
indefinite  numbers  of  these  braids  reach  from  ear  to  ear  and  cover, 
like  a  curtain,  the  back  of  the  neck.  Others  have  their  hair  divided 
into  distinct  locks,  each  of  which  forms  a  perfect  cone  or  pyramid, 
about  seven  inches  long,  with  the  base  turned  outward,  and  so  depressed 
on  the  surface  as  to  present  a  number  of  circlets. 

The  dress  of  the  Fijian  women,  known  by  the  name  of  Uku,  is  a 
broad  band  of  beautiful,  variegated  braid-work  made  of  bark-fibre, 
which  is  fastened  round  the  waist,  with  a  fringe  attached  to  the  lower 
edge  from  three  to  ten  inches  deep.  The  Uku  of  young  girls  is  very 
narrow,  but  its  depth  is  enlarged  at  the  time  of  marriage,  and  it  is 
gradually  increased  in  breadth  with  the  more  advanced  age  of  the 
matron.  The  fashion,  in  which  married  women  wear  their  hair,  does 
not  materially  differ  from  that  of  the  men.  Young  girls  have  their 
hair  rolled  up  like   a  mop  dyed  red,  which  projects  over  their  eyes ; 
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but  boys  have  their  hair  cut  short.  Both  men  and  women  practise 
painting,  and  vermilion  is  the  favourite  colour  vyhich  is  applied  in 
stripes,  spots  and  patches.  The  men  alone  are  allowed  to  make  use  of 
black  paint  which  is  considered  highly  ornamental.  They  adorn  them- 
selves with  armlets  of  a  black  wiry  root  or  white  cowries,  and  with 
knee  and  ankle  bands  united  by  a  rose-shaped  knot.  Their  fingers 
are  loaded  with  rings  of  shell  and  ivory.  Around  their  neck  are  strung 
necklaces  of  tortoise-sheU,  dogs'  teeth,  bats'  jaws,  [snakes'  vertebrae, 
and  shell  and  glass  beads.  Their  breast  ornaments  are  large  plates  of 
pearl-shell,  eithier  plain  or  edged  with  ivory  ;  white  or  orange-coloured 
cowries,  and  boars'  tusks  arranged  in  crescents  and  circles.  In  the 
large  perforation  of  the  ear-lobes  are  inserted  white  cowries,  cylinders, 
disks  or  rings  varying  from  half  an  inch  to  ten  inches  in  diameter. 
Wreaths  are  strung  like  a  scarf  round  the  shoulders,  and  fillets  of 
dried  leaves  encircle  the  limbs.  Chiefs  and  other  men  of  distinction 
ornament  their  forehead  with  a  frontlet  of  small  scarlet  feathers,  while 
a  black  comb  or  a  tortoiseshell  hair-pin  projects  several  inches  beyond 
the  right  temple.  Their  skin  is  marked  with  scars  which  are  some- 
times traced  in  concentric  circles.  Real  tattooing  is  only  practised  by 
the  women.  Young  girls  are  distinguished  by  barbed  lines  on  their 
hands  and  fingers ;  and  the  married  women  are  marked  by  blue  patches 
at  the  corner  of  the  mouth ;  they  have  besides  wart-like  protuberances 
on  their  back  which  are  produced  by  burning, 

The  supply  of  food  of  the  Fijians  is  most  abundant.  The  sea,  by 
which  they  are  surrounded  on  all  sides,  offers  its  stores  of  fish,  turtle, 
sheU-fish  and  crabs.  Yams,  tomatoes,  bananas,  cocoa-nuts,  bread-fruit 
and  other  fruits  and  vegetables  can  always  be  obtained  in  great  quan- 
tities to  satisfy  their  most  pressing  wants.  They  gather  in  the  forest 
many  esculent  roots  which  have  nutritive  qualities.  The  daiga 
(Amorphophallus  campanulatus)  is  a  flat  tuber  about  six  inches  broad, 
but  as  it  is  very  acrid  in  its  natural  state,  it  can  only  be  eaten  after 
it  is  cooked.  The  roots  and  tubers  of  the  yaka  {Pachyrrhizus  angu- 
latus),  which  grows  to  the  size  of  about  three  feet  in  length,  have  a 
flat  sweetish  taste,  but  are  very  stringy  when  cooked.  ,  The  tavoli 
(Dioseorea  nummvlaria)  yields  an  esculent  root  much  relished  by  the 
natives.  The  kernel  of  the  wi  nut  is  roasted  or  boiled  in  the  pod,  and 
is  eaten  either  cold  or  hot,  having  a  taste  similar  to  that  of  the  chest- 
nut. The  higher  classes  feast  on  pigs  and  poultry,  which  are  reared 
on  all  the  islands.  But  not  satisfied  with  the  bounties  which  nature 
had  bestowed  upon  them,  they  were  formerly  ferocious  cannibals ;  they 
hankered  after  human  flesh-  it  was  a  delicious  morsel  which  their 
carnivorous  appetite  craved  with  an  irresistible  longing.  It  is  said 
that  they  hunt  the  vermin  which  infests  their  head,  and  having 
crushed  the  vexatious  intruder  with  their  teeth  their  spirit  of  revenge  is 
so  strong  that  they  cannot  refrain  from  swallowing  it.  Ava'or  yangona, 
which  is  produced  from  the  root  of  the  betel  pepper  {Piper  methys' 
ticum),  is  the  intoxicating  drink,  of  which  they  partake  in  moderate 
draughts  to  produce  that  light-hearted  exhilaration  and  forgetfulness 
of  the  ills  of  life,  so  pleasant  to  the  uncultivated  mind.    It  is  prepared 
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at  stated  times  with,  much  ceremonious  formality.^  They  are  fond  of 
the  milk  of  the  cocoa-nut ;  but  water  is  the  ordinary  drink  in  common 
use.  Their  manner  of  drinking  is  somewhat  original  They  regard  a 
drinking-cup  as  a  useless  superfluity,  for  inclining  their  head  back- 
wards, and  widely  opening  their  mouth,  they  pour  the  liquid  contained 
in  the  vessel,  in  a  free  stream,  down  their  throat  without  touching 
their  lips.  They  prepare  their  food  with  considerable  art,  either  by 
boiling,  roasting  or  frying ;  and  the  number  of  dishes  produced  by 
their  simple  culinary  operations  is  perfectly  marvellous.  They  have  a 
dozen  varieties  of  bread,  twelve  sorts  of  broths  or  soups,  thirty  kinds 
of  puddings,  several  sorts  of  warm  infusions  or  teas  made  of  aromatic 
grasses  and  leaves,  and  a  rich  gruel  composed  of  the  mUk  and  pulp  of 
the  cocoa-nut.  Certain  small  kinds  of  fish  are  eaten  alive.  Numerous 
molluscous,  crustaceous  and  radiate  animals,  which  are  found  in  the 
sea,  are  substantial  articles  of  food.  They  eat  even  certain  species  of 
snakes  whose  habitat  is  in  trees.  Shrimps  are  prepared  as  an  elegant 
sandwich  by  being  placed  between  two  leaves ;  and  a  freshwater  cyrena 
is  made  into  soup.  Fish  are  frequently  served  up  with  a  relishing 
sauce  which  is  made  byjiaixing  the  juices  of  the  cocoa-nut,  the  tie-root 
and  sugar-cane.  Salt,  which  has  a  sandy  colour,  and  is  obtained  by 
the  evaporation  of  sea^water,  is  their  ordinary  seasoning.  They  take 
two  meals  a  day,  but  that  taken  in  the  evening  is  the  principal 
repast. 

Drinking  bouts,  which  are  the  social  gatherings  for  recreation  and 
pleasure,  are  common.  After  the  yangona  has  taken  the  round  of  the 
company  the  master  of  the  feast,  having  blown  away  with  a  hissing 
noise  the  moisture  that  may  remain  about  his  mouth,  proposes  a  toast 
called  vahacivo  which  is  either  commonplace,  humorous,  or  senti- 
mental. Entertainments  are  frequently  given  by  the  wealthy  classes  on 
a  large  scale,  and  the  preparations  for  the  feast  sometimes  continue  for 
several  months.  Even  yams  and  taro  are  planted-  in  view  of  the 
coming  festival,  that  the  necessary  supplies  may  be  ready  for  the 
occasion ;  pigs  and  cocoa-nuts  are  made  tabu,  and  turtle-fishers  are 
employed  to  set  their  nets.  A  short  time  befSre  the  appointed  day 
messengers  are  sent  out  to  invite  the  chiefs  who,  in  their  turn, 
announce  the  joyous  news  to  the  people,  extending  to  all  the  common 
invitation.  The  food  prepared  by  the  difi'erent  families  is  inspected, 
and  a  specimen  of  each  kind  is  sent  to  the  chief  for  his  appreciation. 
The  food  thus  collected  is  distributed  by  oflScials  specially  appointed 
for  this  purpose,  according  to  superiority  of  rank — a  formality  which  is 
strenuously  observed,  and  is  indicated  by  the  greater  or  less  proportion 
of  provisions^assigned  to  the  family  or  to  the  individual.  The  articles 
are  divided  out  in  bulk,  first  to  the  tribes ;  they  are  next  subdivided 
among  the  heads  of  families  who  deliver  a  proportionate  share  to  their 
dependents,  and  the  rest  is  distributed  among  the  individual  members 
of  the  household.     The  men  eat  their  portion  in  the  open  air,  whUe 


^  The  YangoDa  root'after  the  outer  rind  is  removed,  la  out  into  little  lumps,  which 
are  handed  over  to  the  girls  who  put  them  into  their  mouths  to  chew  them,  and 
after  the  act  of  mastication  has  been  thoroughly  performed,  the  mashed  material 
forms  the  ingredient  with  which  the  Tangoua  liquor  ia  prepared, 
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the'  part  destined  for  the  women  and  children  is  sent  to  thfe  hut. 
During  the  progress  of  the  feast  many  ceremonial  formalities  are 
observed,  and  the  utmost  degree  of  politeness  and  good  feeling 
prevails. 

The  Fijians  have  no  other  occupation  to  gain  their  support  than 
agriculture  and  fishing  ;  but  their  principal  food  supply  is  obtained  by 
the  tillage  of  the  soil.  Their  staple  articles  of  production  are  taro 
and  yams.  In  addition  to  these  they  grow  sugar-cane,  maize,  the  ti- 
tree  plant,  tobacco,  cocoa-nuts,  bananas,  plantains,  bread-fruit  and 
Papua  apples.^  Sweet  potatoes  have  been  recently  introduced.  Great 
attention  is  paid  to  the  yam  and  taro  plantations.  The  yam  {urn),  of 
which  there  are  twenty  varieties,  and  which  produces  tubers  that 
weigh  from  six  to  a  hundred  pounds,  frequently  yields  two  crops  in 
the  same  year.  After  the  land  is  properly  cleared  and  prepared  for 
planting  the  tops  of  the  ripe  roots  are  placed  in  mounds,  and  to 
prevent  the  vines  from  trailing  on  the  ground,  they  are  supported  on 
reed  trellises  or  reed  piles.  But  the  vegetable  most  useful  as  a  nutri- 
ment and  most  esteemed  as  food  material  is  the  dalo  or  taro  (Arum 
esculentum),  of  which  different  kinds  are  cultivated  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  soil.  The  variety  grown  on  dry  land  thrives  best  in  a 
stiff,  rich  clay  worked  into  the  consistency  of  mortar,  water  being 
supplied  by  irrigation.  The  taro  beds  are  generally  oblong,  and  much 
labour  is  expended  in  their  preparation.  The  valley  land  is  preferred 
for  this  purpose,  but  the  mountain  slopes,  cut  into  terraces,  are  some- 
times utilised  for  cultivation,  and  the  rising  graduated  taro  patches 
often  present  a  picturesque  view.  The  taro  varies  in  weight  from  one 
to  twelve  pounds,  and  acquires  full  maturity  in  ten  or  twelve  months 
when  it  is  drawn  up  and  is  immediately  fit  for  use.  Its  acrid 
ingredients  are  removed  by  boiling,  and  it  is  then  properly  prepared 
to  be  served  up  as  a  substitute  for  bread,  or  to  be  transformed  into 
various  kinds  of  puddings.  The  leaves  are  also  eaten,  and  the  petioles 
have  a  taste  similar  to  asparagus.  The  quai,  masawe  or  ti-tree  (Draccena 
terminalis) — distinguished  by  its  slender  stem,  and  its  tuft  of  lanceo- 
late leaves,  is  frequently  planted  in  rows  at  the  edge  of  the  yam  beds, 
for  its  cultivation  requires  but  little  care.  The  root  which  weighs 
from  ten  to  forty  pounds,  is  used,  after  baking,  for  sweetening  other 
dishes,  or  it  is  eaten  like  liquorice.  Thirty  varieties  of  bananas  and 
plantains  are  produced,  and  they  furnish  a  valuable  article  of  diet. 
Large  quantities  of  sugar-cane  are  grown,  which  is  not  only  eaten 
raw,  but  its  juice  serves  as  seasoning,  and  is  used  for  making  sauces, 
while  its  leaves  are  employed  for  thatching.  The  yangona  (Piper 
methysticum)  is  attended  to  with  much  care,  and  its  yield  is  so 
considerable  that  it  sometimes  reaches  a  hundred  and  forty  pounds  in 
weight.  The  paper  mulberry  called  massi  or  malo  is  cultivated  to  a 
considerable  extent,  as  it  supplies  the  raw  material  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  native  cloth.  In  recent  times  the  culture  of  cotton  has 
been  introduced  and  it  is  now  planted  on  an  extensive  scale.  From 
September  to  January,  after  the  roots  have  been  previously  uprooted 

'  Ewyeiiia  Malaccends. 
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and  burnt,  and  the  soil  has  been  sufficiently  prepared,  the  seed  is 
planted  in  regular  rows  at  certain  intervals.  Sea  island  cotton  is 
generally  set  out  in  rows  six  feet  apart,  with  the  plants  about  thirty 
inches  distant  from  each  other.  Of  the  three  annual  crops  the  first 
is  produced  in  January,  the  second  in  May  or  June,  and  the  third  in 
September  or  October.  Kidney  and  Egyptian  cotton  is  planted  twelve 
feet  apart ;  it  matures  for  picking  in  July,  and  a  lighter  crop  can  be 
gathered  in  September.  Every  variety  of  cotton  planted  on  these 
islands  becomes  perennial.^  Of  the  fruit  trees  shaddocks  and  lemons 
seem  to  be  indigenous ;  oranges,  which  have  been  introduced,  thrive 
well.  The  dawa  {Nephelium  pmnaturii)  is  a  species  of  litchi,  it  has  a 
flat,  sweet  but  not  unpleasant  taste,  and  grows  wild  in  the  forest.  The 
wi  {Spondias  dulcis),  which  is  of  native  growth,  is  very  juicy  when 
ripe,  and  has  a'  pleasant  sub-acid  flavour.  The  tarawan  {Dracontomdon 
sylveatre),  which  is  equally  indigenous,  has  a  succulent  juicy  fruit,  but 
its  taste  is  flat  and  is  wanting  in  flavour.  Pine-apples  grow  here  to 
perfection,  and  many  of  the  East  India  fruits  have  been  naturalised. 

The  agricultural  implements  in  common  use  are  simple  and  very 
primitive.  A  kind  of  bludgeon  of  hard  wood,  in  the  shape  of  a  lance, 
serves  the  purpose  of  breaking  down  and  clearing  away  the  brushwood 
and  coarse  grass  which,  after  getting  dry,  are  set  on  fire  and  burnt. 
The  soil  is  turned  up  by  means  of  a  digging  stick  made  of  a  young 
mangrove  tree,  of  which  the  fiat-pointed  tapering  end  is  driven  into 
the  ground  to  the  depth  of  eighteen  inches.  A  number  of  men,  who 
circumscribe  vifith  their  digging  sticks  a  circular  space  about  two  feet 
in  diameter,  use  these  implements  as  levers,  and  the  clod  of  earth, 
being  sufficiently  loosened,  is  lifted  up  in  a  compact  mass  by  their 
united  action,  and  is  then  broken  up  with  sticks  by  two  or  three 
lads,  and  after  being  pulverised  with  the  hand  the  loose  earth  is 
formed  into  mounds.  In  the  operation  of  weeding  the  labourers 
assume  a  squatting  position  for  the  easier  manipulation  of  the  hoe,  of 
which  the  blade  was  formerly  the  backbone  of  the  turtle,  or  a  plate 
of  tortoise-shell,  or  the  valve  of  a  large  oyster,  or  a  large  species  of  the 
pinna  shell. 

One  of  the  most  important  industrial  pursuits  of  the  Fijians  is  the 
manufacture  of  native  cloth  (massj) — a  work  exclusively  performed  by 
the  women.  The  inner  bark  of  the  paper  mulberry  is  rendered  pliant 
and  soft  by  beating  it  with  mallets,  after  having  been  soaked  in  water 
for  two  or  three  days.  The  strips  are  neatly  lapped  with  taro  or  arrow- 
root starch,  and  pieces  of  from  fifteen  to  thirty  yards  square  are  thus 
formed,  which  are  used  as  musquito  curtains,  They  are  ornamented 
with  elaborate  skill ;  the  printed  figure  of  a  red  brown  colour,  which 
marks  the  centre,  is  produced  by  means  of  a  carved  plank  or  block, 
of  which  the  raised  parts  are  imbued  with  the  colouring  matter.     To 

1  A  hundred  and  thirty-five  settlers  have  planted  up  to  1878,  5876  acres  in  cocoa- 
nuts,  IS3S  acres  in  cereals,  2620  acres  in  cotton,  1480  acres  in  sugar-cane,  954  acres 
in  coffee,  iii  acres  in  tobacco,  252  acres  in  arrowroot.  Both  tobacco  and  coffee  are 
of  excellent  quality.  The  rearing  of  cattle  and  sheep  is  yet  in  its  infancy.  The 
Angora  goat  has  been  introduced  and  seems  to  thrive  well.  In  1878,  192,865  lbs. 
of  goats'  hair  have  been  exported.     Eevue  Maritime,  February  1881,  p.  407. 
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print  the  border  a  pattern  is  cut  in  a  banana  leaf  which  answers  the 
purpose  of  a  stencil,  and  a  pad  of  soft  cloth  steeped  in  a  black  dye 
being  rubbed  over  the  surface,  distinct  and  well-designed  figures  are 
produced.     Finely-prepared  massi  is  the  stuff  used  for  the  turban-like 
head-dress,  and  as  it  is  only  of  one  thickness  it  bears  some  resemblance 
to  gauze.     The  liku  or  the  dress  of  the  women  is  braided  in  varie- 
gated colours  of  the  fibre  of  the  vau — a  species  of  hibiscus,  and  of  a 
wild  root  interwoven  with  several  kinds  of  grass.     The  stem  of  a 
parasite  called  wdloa,  which  is  of  a  bright  jet  black,  and  is  at  the 
same  time  very  pliable,  also  serves  as  dress-material  for  the  use  of  the 
women.     The  weaving  of  mats  is  their  special  work,  and  some  floor 
mats,  which  measure  twenty-six  by  sixteen  feet,  have  ornamental 
borders  of  different  width  executed  with  much  taste  and  artistic 
skill.     They  are  frequently  edged  with  English  prints  or  worsted  and 
feathers.     The  usual  length  of  sail  mats  is  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
ieet ;  but  they  vary  from  nine  to  three  hundred  feet  in  length,  and 
from  eighteen  inches  to  fourteen  feet  in  width.     Mats  used  for  bed- 
ding are  often  eight  feet  long  and  five  feet  wide.     All  kinds  of  mats 
are  at  times  chequered  with  black.      The  raw  materials   for   mat- 
making  consist  of  cocoa-nut  leaves,  bamboo  slips,  the  leaves  of  several 
species  of  pandanus,  and  a  rush  that  grows  in  the   marshes.     The 
same  materials  are  also  used  for  braiding  baskets  which  are  of  every 
variety  and  shape.      They  may  be  either  flat  or  oblong ;  some  are 
double,  others  are  covered;  and  others  again  are  neatly  edged  with 
cinet.'     The  women  make  not  only  durable  fans,  but  they  twist  the 
vine  of  the  creeping  yaka  plant,  after  having  been  washed  and  scraped, 
into  strong  twine,  which  is  transformed  into  network,    Hibuscus  fibre  is 
employed  for  knitting  nets  which  are  used  for  catching  turtle.    A  sufii- 
cient  number  of  shells  are  fastened  to  the  bottom  of  the  fishing-nets  to 
serve  as  weights.    The  Fijians  have  acquired  sufficient  degree  of  perfec- 
tion in  the  art  of  making  pottery — an  occupation  which  is.  exclusively 
confined  to  the  women.  The  clay,  which  is  of  various  colours,  is  tempered 
with  sand,  and  the  vessels,  which  are  perfectly  symmetric  in  outline,  are 
shaped  by  the  hand  with  the  aid  of  a  round  stone,  a  woodeib  ring  and 
four  flat  mallets.     Curves  and  figures  are  traced  on  the  vessels  before 
they  are  set  aside  for  drying.    After  they  have  been  exposed  for  a  few 
days  in  the  sun,  they  are  piled  up  in  a  heap,  and  are  covered  with  reeds,, 
leaves  and  grass  which  are  set  on  fire,  and  when  these  are  burnt  out  the 
earthenware  is  sufficiently  baked.    The  vessels  intended,  to.be  glazed  are 
rubbed  over,  while  yet  hot,  with  a  kind  of  resin  which. gives  them  a  glossy 
appearance.     Drinking  cups  are  often  of  fantastic  if  not  of  elegant 
form.    Some  are  spherical;  others  are  canoe  or  um-shaped;  whila others 
again  are  like  three  or  four  oranges  joined  together,  with  a  handle 
curving  upward  from  the  side  of  each,  and  meeting  at  the  top.     Cook- 
ing pots,  which  are  mostly  in  demand,  are.  of  various  sizes ;  some  are 
of  gigantic  form,  being  capable  of  holding  a.  hogshead ;  they  have  four 
apertures  for  the  convenience  of  filling,  and  emptying  them.     The 


'  Cinet  is  composed  of  the  braided  fibre  of  thfi  cocoa-nut  busk  after  being  dried 
by  baking  and  straightened  by  combings 
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ordinary  capacity  of  cooking  vessels  is  equal  to  five  or  at  most  ten 
gallons.     Arrowroot  pans,  and   bowls  destined  for   various  uses   as 
well  as  dishes  are  manufactured  in  considerable  quantities  to  be  made 
a  marketable  commodity.     Much  attention  is  paid  to  the  making  of 
wigs  which  are  of  every  variety  and  colour,  and  some  have  even  false 
whiskers  and  moustaches  fixed  to  their  face.     The  men  display  con- 
siderable skill  in  wood-carving.      Their  fancy  oil  dishes,   yangona 
bowls,  goblets  and  cannibal  forks  are  neatly  cut  of  bark  or  wood,  and 
are  generally  well  finished.     But  they  show  their  highest  mechanical 
aptitude  in  canoe-building  which,  in  former  times,  was  a  profession 
monopolised  by  persons  of  certain  tribes,  who  alone  possessed  the 
privilege  of  devoting  their  time  and  labour  to  this  particular  trade. 
Ship-carpenters  (matai)  form  a  separate  class ;  they  bear  the  title  of 
"  king's  carpenters"  and  have  their  own  chiefs  who  are  much  respected. 
There  are  four  different  kinds  of  canoes  in  use  which  difi'er  as  much  in 
size  as  in  construction.     The  velove  or  takia  is  like  the  ordinary  boat, 
open  throughout  its  whole  length.     It  is  provided  with  an  outrigger 
(cama)  which  is  secured  by  means  of  spars  to  the  gunwale.     The 
caniakan  has  a  solid  spar  for  its  cama,  leaving  an  open  space  between 
it  and  the  edge  of  the  deck.     The  projecting  ends  of  the  canoe,  which 
do  not  rise  to  the  height  of  the  main  deck  or  platform,  are  covered 
with  a  triangular  solid  piece  of  wood  which  is  hollow  underneath, 
and  being  thickest  at  the  broad  end,  it  forms  a  gradual  ascent  to  the 
centre  deck.     The  tahlai  is  protected  by  an  outrigger,  and  both  ends 
present  a  square,  perpendicular  edge  of  solid  wood.     The  drua  or 
double  canoe  has  a  smaller  boat  attached  to  its  side,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  a  common  deck,  thus  rendering  an  outrigger  superfluous. 
The  smaller  canoes,  which  do  not  exceed  thirty  or  forty  feet  in  length, 
are  generally  hollowed  out  of  a  single  tree-trunk,  and  their  construc- 
tion requires  but  little  skill ;  while  considerable  mechanical  ingenuity 
is  displayed  in  building  one  of  the  first-class  boats.     Two  or  three 
pieces  carefully  scarfed  together  form  the  keel,  from  which  the  sides 
are  raised  by  planks  neatly  joined  by  their  flanged  edges  which  vary 
from  three  to  twenty  feet  in  length.     Holes,  not  quite  half  an  inch  in 
diameter,  are  bored  in  an  oblique  direction  through  the  outside  and 
inside  flanges,  and  the  planks  are  sewn  together  by  well-plaited  cinet 
cords  which  pass  through  the  perforations.     To  make  the  junction  as 
firm  as  possible  small  wedges  are  driven  in  under  the  cinet  bindings. 
The  edges  are  caulked  by  spreading  over  the  surface  hot  pitch  obtained 
from  the  bread-fruit  tree  mixed  with  an   extract  of  the  cocoa-nut 
kernel.     The  chinks  inside  are  filled  up  with  cocoarnut  husk,  and  the 
parts  submerged  are  covered  with  resin.     The  body  of  the  canoe  is 
scraped  with  a  shell  scraper,  and  after  being  smoothed  with  pumice 
stone  it  is  finely  polished.     A  deck  of  light  wood  is  laid,  from  two  to 
three  feet  deep,  into  the  upper  edge  of  the  planks  perpendicular  to 
the  cross  beams  which  join  on  the  outrigger.     For  baling  out  the 
water  scuttle-holes  are  left  in  each  comer ;  and  the  sculling  oars  are 
w&rked,  when  the  wind  is  light,  or  in  a  dead  calm,  through  six  holes 
forward  and  six  holes  aft.     A  shed  is  erected  in  mid-ship,  in  which 
bales  and  boxes  are  stowed  away;  and  a  platform  is  constructed  over 
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this,  which  serves  as  a  sitting  and  sleeping  place,  while  from  the  rack 
hehind  it  are  suspended  weapons  and  baskets.  The  bow  as  well  as 
stern  forms  a  high  projecting  beak  which  is  carved  with  elaborate  art 
and  is  sometimes  ornamented  with  ovula  shells.  The  mast,  which  is 
stepped  on  deck  in  a  chock,  is  secured  by  fore  and  back  stays,  and 
the  halyards  also  act  as  back  stays  when  the  sail  is  hoisted.  When 
orders  are  given  to  get  under  way  the  yard  is  drawn  up  to  the  mast- 
head, and  the  mast  being  slacked  off,  so  as  to  incline  towards  the 
point  where  the  tack  is  fixed,  it  necessarily  forms  a  triangle  with  the 
lower  end  of  the  yard,  with  the  line  of  the  deck  for  its  base.  The 
steersman,  holding  a  long  oar  in  his  hand,  takes  his  position  at  the  far 
end  of  the  boat  and  in  a  line  with  the  tack  ;  and  the  man  that  tends 
to  the  sheet  stands  in  the  opposite  corner.  When  the  winds  are  lulled 
into  a  calm  the  canoe  is  propelled  by  vertical  sculling,  from  four  to 
eight  sculls  being  used  according  to  the  size  of  the  craft.  These  boats 
are  rarely  more  than  a  hundred  feet  long ;  but  they  can  carry  a  hundred 
persons  in  addition  to  several  tons  of  freight,  over  thousands  of  miles 
of  ocean. 

The  use  of  iron  tools  was  unknown  to  the  Fijians  before  Europeans 
visited  their  islands.  Their  axe  or  adze,  for  felling  trees  and  splitting 
planks,  was  made  of  hard  stone  with  a  sharp  crescent  edge  at  one  end, 
and  fastened  to  a  handle  formed  of  a  tree  branch,  with  a  knee-like 
projection  at  the  opposite  end.  The  operation  of  boring  was  per- 
formed by  means  of  echina  spines,  pointed  bones  and  the  fire-stick. 
The  teeth  of  rats,  set  in  a  handle  of  hard  wood,  served  as  a  carving 
tooL  Bamboo  knives  shaped  into  form  while  green,  were  dried  and 
charred  which  rendered  them  exceedingly  sharp.  Mushroom  coral  or 
the  shagreen-like  skin  of  the  ray-fish  answered  the  purpose  of  a  rasp 
or  file,  and  pumice-stone  was  employed  for  polishing. 

The  management  of  boats  is  confided  to  professional  seamen,  who 
form  an  important  part  of  the  Fijian  population,  and  possess  much 
skill  and  experience  in  the  art  of  navigation.  Fishing  is  another 
important  pursuit,  and  the  Fijian  fishermen,  of  whom  many  are  united 
in  companies,  and  are  in  the  service  of  some  influential  chief,  are  not 
only  engaged  in  catching  fish  which  are  very  abundant,  but  many  of 
them  are  employed  in  taking  turtle.  Fish  are  caught  with  the  hook 
and  line,  or  nets  are  used,  or  they  are  secured  by  spearing.  Weirs, 
fixed  or  portable  fences  and  stone  pens  are  constructed  with  some  art 
with  a  view  of  intercepting  the  fish  that  happen  to  swim  down  stream. 
The  surplus  fish  are  cured  by  smoking,  and  they  thus  become  a 
valuable  article  of  trafiic.  The  cinet  nets  for  turtle-fishing,  are  from 
sixty  to  two  hundred  yards  long,  provided  with  a  number  of  wooden 
floats,  and  large  stones  or  trochus  shells  of  considerable  size  are  attached 
to  the  lower  edge  to  serve  as  weights.  The  net  is  carried  out  in  a 
canoe,  and  is  let  down  into  deep  water  outside  the  reef. 

The  ugavule  land-crab  which,  in  some  islands,  is  a  favourite  article 
of  consumption,  can  only  be  caught  by  stratagem,  because  it  throws 
dust  and  sand  in  the  face  of  its  pursuers  when  on  the  ground.  But 
as  it  is  in  the  habit  of  ascending  high  cocoa-nut  trees,  the  natives  tie 
a  bundle  of  grass  about  half  way  up  the  stem,  and  as  it  descends 
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backwards  when  it  reaches  the  obstruction  it  fancies  to  have  arrived 
on  solid  ground,  and  relinquishing  its  hold  on  the  tree,  it  is  precipi- 
tated thirty  or  forty  feet  downward,  and  being  quite  stunned,  it  is 
easily  secured. 

The  Fijians  have  had  commercial  intercourse  with  neighbouring 
tribes  from  time  immemorial  As  there  exists  no  circulating  medium, 
all  their  traffic  is  confined  to  barter  and  exchange,  and  commercial 
transactions  are  often  conducted  by  the  women.  The  foreign  traders 
are  invited  to  meet  them  at  the  usual  trading-place  on  the  coast  on 
the  day  previously  agreed  upon.  This  interchange  of  commodities 
was  formerly  very  brisk  with  the  Tonga  islands.  The  Tonga  traders 
brought  the  scarlet  feathers  of  a  beautiful  parrot,  small  cowries,  Tonga 
cloth,  axes,  whales'  teeth,  either  rude  or  strung  into  necklaces,  inlaid 
clubs,  and  they  even  consented  to  sell  the  charms  of  their  women. 
For  the  articles  thus  imported  they  received  in  exchange  canoes,  spars, 
sails,  mats,  pottery,  cinet  cords,  musquito  curtains  and  various  kinds 
of  food  materials.  In  more  recent  times  European  traders  have  visited 
the  coast  and  these  purchase  for  exportation  sandalwood,  trepangj 
and  tortoise  shell,  for  which  they  give  in  payment  iron  hoops,  spikes, 
beads  and  red  paint.^ 

The  language  of  the  Fijians  is  terminational  in  its  organic  form, 
and  has  its  vocabulary  well  developed.  To  soften  the  abrupt  utter- 
ances of  the  consonants  b,  d,  and  g  they  are  often  preceded  by  the 
smooth  sliding  sounds  m  and  n,  a  feature  of  lingual  development 
common  with  many  of  the  Mgritian  languages  of  Africa.  In  expres- 
sion the  Fijian  language  is  full  of  vigour,  bold  in  its  imagery,  and 
flexible  in  its  organic  structure.  It  is  spoken  in  more  than  fifteen 
dialects  which  are  all  related  to  each  other.  Its  grammatical  elements 
are  well  developed.  It  has  a  definite  and  an  indefinite  article,  and  it 
is  extremely  elastic  in  its  general  word  formation.  Nouns,  which  are 
either  primitive  or  derivative,  may  express  some  habit,  some  character 
or  some  mode  of  life  by  prefixing  the  frequentative  particle  dau  to  the 
verbal  expression ;  and  words  may  be  used  as  verbs  or  nouns  at  the 
will  of  the  speaker.  There  exists  no  grammatical  gender,  and  the 
sex  is  indicated  by  specific  words,  signifying  male  and  female,  which 
are  placed  after  the  nouns.  Number  is  not  expressed  by  terminal 
changes  ;  but  the  personal  pronouns  "he"  and  "they"  are  sometimes 
affixed  to  the  substantive  to  point  out  the  singular  or  plural.  The 
singular  is  also  denoted  by  the  numeral  one,  ndua;  and  a  plural 
meaning  is  given  to  the  noun  by  prefixing  the  particle  vei  either 
with  or  without  reduplication.  The  language  has  some  specific  nouns 
which  express  a  determinate  number  of  the  things  designated.  Thus 
sola  expresses  the  idea  of  ten  bread-fruits,  bola  of  a  hundred  canoes, 
and  seluvo  of  a  thousand  cocoa-nuts.     Particles  are  fixed  to  the  nouns 


1  In  1878  the  imports  of  the  group  amounted  to  ^^136, 607,  ija.  id.,  while  the 
exports  had  risen  to  /192,86s,  8s.,  in  which  copra  figure*  for  /i22,iq4  cs  and 
sugar  to  the  extent  of  ^18,641,  7s.  id.    Cooper's  Coral  Lands,  p.  204. 

The  present  agricultural  exports  of  Fiji  are  copra,  sugar,  cotton,  maize,  tobacco 
and  now  perhaps  a  little  coffee.     Home's  Fiji,  p.  171. 

In  1880  the  imports  amounted  to  ;^i8s,740,  and  the  exports  to  ^^229,328. 
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to  point  but  the  distinction  of  cases.  Adjectives  are  compared  either 
by  employing  an  intensifying  or  a  depreciating  particle,  or  by  a 
particular  order  in  which  the  words  foUow  in  the  sentence,  or  by 
using  the  positive  in  a  manner  so  as  to  denote  the  desirable  qualifica- 
tion. There  are  distinct  words  for  the  personal  pronouns  in  the 
singular,  the  plural,  the  dual  and  the  triad.  The  possessive  pronouns 
are  subjected  to  a  distinction  of  form,  according  as  they  are  applicable 
to  names  of  eatables  and  drinkables  or  to  any  other  object  not  included 
in  the  former.  The  numerals  from  one  to  ten  have  evidently  been 
introduced  from  the  Tonga  islands. '^  The  verbal  radical  is  either 
monosyllabic  or  dissyllabic.  The  derivative  verbs  are  principally 
supplied  by  substantives  and  adjectives.  Tense  and  mood  are  ex- 
pressed by  certain  independent  words  placed  before  the  verbal  roots. 
Thus  sa,  koru  and  na,  with  certain  equivalents,  denote  the  present, 
past  and  future  tenses  in  general ;  and  me  and  mo  indicate  the 
imperative,  the  conditional  or  infinitive  form.  The  noun  always 
follows  the  verb  by  which  it  is  governed;  and  the  verb  expresses 
action  in  a  general  and  in  an  indeterminate  manner.  The  language 
is  somewhat  defective  as  regards  prepositions  and  conjunctions. 

Professional  poets,  who  form  an  hereditary  class,  ascribe  the  spirit 
and  language  of  their  compositions  to  a  supernatural  inspiration. 
They  pretend,  while  asleep  they  take  a  flight  to  the  empyrean  regions, 
where  the  god  of  poetry  instructs  them  in  the  poetic  art ;  and  the 
poetical  production  being  set  to  music  and  adapted  to  a  corresponding 
dance,  the  minstrels  depart  for  the  nether  world  and  introduce  among 
their  people  the  new  song  and  the  dance  {meJce)  that  had  just  been 
communicated  to  them.  These  musical  productions  are  widely 
diffused  all  over  the  islands  in  their  festive  visits  and  trading  tours. 
Their  poetical  compositions  are  legendary  ballads,  dirges,  serenades, 
funeral  songs,  war  hymns  and  historic  songs,  many  of  which  are  used 
to  indicate  the  measure  of  the  dance. 

The  musical  attainments  of  the  Fijians  are  of  a  low  order.  Their 
musical  instruments  are  rude  and  not  very  harmonious.  The  conch- 
shell  of  the  Triton  variegatus,  the  nose  flute,  a  pan-pipe,  a  Jew's  harp 
made  of  a  strip  of  bamboo,  and  drums  of  different  sizes,  in  the  form 
of  hoUowed-out  logs  or  bamboo  stems,  produce  nothing  better  than 
musical  discord  and  a  boisterous  monotony  of  sound. 

The  dance  .constitutes  the  favourite  public  amusement,  and  its 
steps  are  regulated  by  a  leader  to  the  measure  of  the  song  aided  by 
the  clapping  of  hands.  Its  movements  are  slow  and  heavy;  the 
dancers  being  dressed  in  gay  costume  and  armed  with  club  and  spear, 
execute  certain  figures  characterised  by  jumps,  measured  steps,  halts 
and  other  evolutions  resembling  a  military  exercise,  accompanied  by 
various  inflections  of  the  body  and  the  motion  of  the  hands  directed 
by  appropriate  gesticulations.  At  the  close  of  the  performance  the 
speed  of  motion  increases  ;  the  gestures  become  more  violent  until  the 

'  The  numerals  are  :  ndua  i ;  erua  2  ;  dolu  3  ;  vaa  4 ;  lima  s  ;  onu  6  ;  mlu  7 ; 
valu  8 ;  eva  9 ;  teene  10  (the  last  is  evidently  English) :  ndua  ndrau  100 ;  ndua 
undolu  1000. 
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heavy  tramping  puts  the  excited  dancer  out  of  breath,  and  they  all 
shout  out,  as  with  one  accord,  "wa-oo!"  which  puts  an  end  to  the 
saltatory  exercises.  In  some  dances  buffoons  perform  the  most 
interesting  part ;  and  their  grotesque  movements  and  ludicrous  atti- 
tudes elicit  the  most  boisterous  applause.  They  also  indulge,  as  a 
pastime,  in  innocent  social  games,  such  as  "hide  and  seek,"  "blind 
man's  buff,"  sham  fights,  and  pelting  each  other  with  bitter  oranges. 
Young  persons  find  recreation  in  the  exercise  of  the  swing,  in 
wrestling  and  footraces.  The  national  game  called  tiqua  or  ulutoa 
is  played  by  propelling  with  the  forefinger  a  reed  three  or  four  feet 
long,  armed  with  an  oval  point  of  heavy  wood,  six  inches  in  length, 
which  is  made  to  skim  along  the  ground  to  a  distance  of  a  hundred 
yards.  As  they  are  excellent  swimmers  and  divers,  they  chase  each 
other  and  even  wrestle  in  the  water  for  amusement.  Men,  women 
and  children  are  passionately  addicted  to  smoking,  although  the 
practice  has  only  been  introduced  in  recent  times.  A  cigarette  is 
formed  of  leaf-tobacco,  which  is  enveloped  in  a  strip  of  dry  banana 
leaf,  and  when  lighted  it  passes  from  mouth  to  mouth  until  the  whole 
is  consumed. 

The  Fijians  observe  in  their  most  intimate  social  intercourse  certain 
rules  of  politeness,  which  are  adhered  to  with  the  most  scrupulous 
exactitude.  They  have  various  modes  of  salutation  which  differ 
according  to  circumstances.  On  the  meeting  of  equals  early  in  the 
day  they  mutually  address  to  each  other  the  conventional  phrase : 
"Awake  1 "  or  "  You  are  awake  1 "  and  late  in  the  evening  they  simply 
say :  "  Sleep  ! "  or  "  Go  to  sleep  !  "  It  is  contrary  to  the  rules  of 
propriety  for  a  husband  to  greet  his  wife  with  the  morning  salutations 
At  midday  friends  ask  each  other  whence  they  come  and  whither  they 
go.  A  visitor  from  a  distance  is  welcomed  by  the  master  of  the  house 
by  clapping  his  hands  three  or  four  times,  at  the  same  time  exclaiming : 
"  Come  with  peace  from  your  home."  In  offering  a  present  they 
modestly  remark  :  "  I  have  nothing  fit  to  offer  you,  but  this  gift  is  an 
expression  of  my  love  for  your  children  ; "  or  "  Here  is  something  of 
little  importance,  but  it  is  given  to  help  fattening  your  hogs."  Every 
kind  of  present  is  offered  in  a  set  form  according,  to  the  nature  of  the 
gift.  Thanks  are  expressed  in  an  audible  tone  of  voice,  often  by 
saying  :  "  I  take  this,  and  may  you  have  good  health  and  live  long." 

In  the  windward  islands  the  chiefs  and  their  families  are  addressed 
in  an  aristocratic  dialect  which  differs  from  the  ordinary  phraseology 
in  being  principally  made  up  of  hyperbolised  expressions.  "When  an 
inferior  approaches  a  chief  or  the  place  where  he  resides,  he  utters  the 
tama  or  shout  of  reverence  as  a  mark  of  respect,  which  is  accompanied 
by  different  formalities  in  different  places ;  and  even  varies  according 
to  the  sex  of  the  person  by  whom  the  homage  is  paid.-  The  reverential 
act  is  omitted  at  evening  dawn,  or  while  the  chief  is  superintending 
some  domestic  or  mechanical  labour,  when  the  tama  would  not  only 
be  inappropriate,  but  would  be  considered  an  insult.  "When  a  warrior 
meets  a  chief  he  lowers  his  arms  and  crouches  down  outside  of  the  path 
until  his  superior  is  out  of  sight.  The  person  that  offers  a  present  to 
a  chief  or  touches  his  head,  or  receives  from  him  some  trifling  object, 
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or  removes  anything  deposited  in  a  place  directly  above  him,  or 
iapplauds  his  wise  sayings,  claps  his  hands  together  in  token  of  respect. 
In  some  parts,  instead  of  crouching  down  in  the  presence  of  the  chief, 
inferiors  rub  the  upper  part  of  the  left  arm  with  the  right  hand,  or 
they  take  hold  of  their  beard  and  look  down  towards  the  ground.  No 
one  is  allowed  to  stand  up  in  the  presence  of  a  chief ;  and  those  who 
act  as  his  attendants  in  the  house  creep  on  all  fours,  or  advance  in  a 
bent  position  by  stooping  forward.  He  can  only  be  addressed  in  a  sit- 
ting posture ;  and  if  he  accidentally  faUs,  those  that  are  near  him  must 
perform  the  hale  muri  by  throwing  themselves  headlong  on  the  ground. 

By  a  strange  custom  which  prevails  among  the  Fijians,  brothers 
and  sisters,  first  cousins,  fathers-in-law  and  sons-in-law,  mothers-in-law 
and  daughters-in-law,  brothers-in-law  and  sisters-in-law  are  prohibited 
from  speaking  to  each  other,  or  eating  out  of  the  same  dish.  Even 
husband  and  wife  are  not  allowed  to  take  their  meals  together ;  and 
the  wife  is  interdicted  from  waiting  on  her  husband  during  pregnancy. 

The  Fijian  women  are  simply  the  domestic  slaves  of  their  husbands, 
and  they  occupy  a  very  degraded  position  in  society.  They  are  looked 
upon  as  a  species  of  property,  and  although  no  regular  sale  takes  place 
exchanges  are  common.  In  many  of  the  islands  they  are  treated  like 
beasts  of  burden,  and  every  kind  of  labour  is  imposed  upon  them.^ 
They  are  only  permitted  to  eat  certain  kinds  of  food  by  sufferance, 
and  they  must  abide  their  time  till  their  husbands  have  fed  them- 
selves to  repletion.  Formerly  they  were  forbidden  to  touch  with  their 
unhaUowed  foot  the  sanctuary  of  their  gods  ;  and  while  in  early  youth 
they  became  the  victims  of  unbridled  lust,  in  old  age  they  were  often 
tied  and  flogged  by  their  tyrant  master  who  could  dispose  of  them 
at  pleasure,  and  could  even  kill  them  if  prompted  by  malice  or  caprice. 
Polygamy  was  practised  to  an  unlimited  extent,  and  the  chiefs  derived 
their  highest  consideration,  power  and  wealth  from  the  number  of 
wives  they  could  maintain,  which  might  vary  from  ten  to  a  hundred. 
Jealousy,  rivalship  and  domestic  dissensions  were  a  source  of  discord 
and  hatred  in  the  domestic  establishment,  and  the  sufiering  wife  was 
often  forced  to  run  away  as  the  only  means  of  escaping  the  tyranny  of 
a  cruel  master.  When  a  woman  had  incurred  the  displeasure  of  her 
husband,  he  gave  her  up  to  his  favourites  who  never  failed  to  mistreat 
her  by  cuffing,  kicking,  scratching  and  beating  her  most  unmercifully. 
The  women  of  superior  rank  held  their  position  of  principal  wife,  and 
all  the  others  were  more  or  less  subordinate  to  her. 

Marriage  was  simply  a  civil  contract,  and  no  religious  ceremonies 
were  performed  as  a  binding  sanction.  Girls,  especially  the  daughters 
of  chiefs,  were  frequently  betrothed  in  infancy,  and  very  often  to  men 
who  were  already  in  the  prime  of  life.  As  a  guarantee  to  the  bride- 
groom that  his  infant  bride  shall  become  his  wife,  the  mother  some- 
times delivered  a  liku  to  her  future  son-in-law  as  a  pledge  that  the 

1  Among  the  converted  natives  of  the  present  day  the  condition  of  the  women  is 
mnch  changed.  In  an  address  delivered  by  the  governor  of  the  islands  in  1879  the 
following  remarkable  passage  occurs  :  "  Women  are  respected,  hold  a  high  social 
position,  and  are  exempt  from  agricultural  labour. "  For  this  change  the  missionaries 
deserve  much  credit. 
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promise  shall  be  fulfilled.  If  a  young  man  of  rank,  after  he  had  reached 
the  age  of  twenty,  took  no  fancy  to  his  betrothed,  he  simply  neglected 
the  usual  advances ;  but  if  a  girl  rejected  the  man  to  -whom  she  had 
been  affianced  the  breach  of  promise  had  to  be  made  good  by  offering 
to  the  jilted  party  some  valuable  property,  and  the  vahaluta  or  "  letting 
drop  "  was  generally  accepted.  On  the  large  islands  abduction  either 
forcible  or  by  mutual  consent,  was  not  uncommon.  If  on  reaching 
the  home  of  the  abductor  the  woman  consented  to  unite  her  destiny 
with  that  of  her  lover  a  feast  was  given  next  day,  and  henceforth 
they  were  considered  man  and  wife.  If  on  the  other  hand  she 
objected  to  the  match  she  took  refuge  in  the  house  of  one  of  her 
friends  whp  was  able  to  protect  her. 

Ordinarily,  however,  if  a  young  man  desired  to  marry  he  asked  the 
consent  of  the  parents  of  the  girl  of  his  choice,  and  as  a  token  of  the 
sincerity  of  his  demand  he  generally  offered  a  present  of  some  whales' 
teeth,  not  as  a  price  but  as  a  preliminary  formality.  This  first  act  of 
wooing  was  called  veidomoni  "mutual  attachment."  If  the  proposal 
was  favourably  received,  the  friends  took  the  next  step,  which  was 
called  veimei  or  "  nursing  ; "  they  conducted  the  young  maiden  to  the 
house  of  the  parents  of  the  bridegroom,  at  the  same  time  they  carried 
along,  as  presents,  whales'  teeth,  cloth  or  mats.  As  the  "nursed 
girl,"  who  was  suddenly  torn  from  the  parental  home,  wept  copious 
tears,  the  friends  of  the  bridegroom  endeavoured  to  assuage  her  sorrow, 
and  they  offered  her  some  ornamental  trinkets  as  an  expression  of  their 
sympathy  and  kind  feelings.  This  act  was  called  the  vaJcamamaka 
or  "  the  trying  up  of  tears."  The  vdkatahata  or  "  warming  "  was  next 
proceeded  with  by  the  bridegroom,  who  had  a  certain  quantity  of  food 
prepared,  which  he  took  to  the  friends  of  the  bride.  In  some  parts 
of  the  country  the  bride  sat  in  quiet  ease  in  her  new  home  for  the 
period  of  four  days  profusely  oiled  and  painted  with  turmeric  powder. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  she  started  out,  accompanied  by  a  number  of 
married  women,  to  take  a  bath  and  go  a  fishing.  On  her  return  home 
the  fish  were  cooked,  and  as  soon  as  the  repast  was  ready  to  be  served, 
word  was  sent  to  the  bridegroom  inviting  him  to  partake  of  the  fish 
prepared  by  the  bride.  The  bridegroom  and  his  companions  oiled 
and  dressed  in  holiday  attire,  immediately  directed  their  steps  to  the 
house  where  their  arrival  was  anxiously  looked  for.  Having  stripped 
themselves  of  their  new  garments,  which  they  distributed  among  the 
bride's  relations,  the  young  woman  served  with  her  own  hands  the  fish 
soup  and  baked  yam,  and  waited  in  person  on  her  future  husband  who 
graciously  accepted  the  service,  ate  of  the  food  offered  to  him,  and 
partook  of  the  yam  with  his  betrothed  who,  for  the  first  time,  shared 
his  meal.  This  ceremonial  etiquette  was  known  as  nadli,  "  the  bath- 
ing." In  the  leeward  islands  this  formed  the  concluding  act  of  the 
marriage.  In  the  windward  islands,  on  the  other  hand,  the  young 
woman  returned  to  her  parents,  where  she  remained  until  the  marriage 
was  consummated;  in  the  meantime  the  friends  of  the  couple  set 
themselves  to  work  to  manufacture  mats  and  cloth  for  the  young 
people.  The  bridegroom  attended  to  the  important  business  of  build- 
ing a  house  which  was  to  serve  as  his  future  home ;  and  the  bride 
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was  subjected  to  the  painful  operation  of  tattooing,  unless  this  beauti- 
fying process  had  been  previously  performed ;  but  sometimes  it  was 
deferred  until  she  became  a  mother.  While  she  was  thus  sequestered 
for  the  purpose  of  adding  to  her  personal  attractions,  she  was  tohvrsiga, 
and  was  kept  from  exposure  to  the  sun  in  order  to  improve  her  com- 
plexion. The  marriage  ceremonies  were  concluded  by  a  great  feast, 
and  the  friends  of  both  parties  vied  with  each  other  in  the  quantity 
of  food  and  the  value  of  the  presents  which  they  contributed  for  the 
festival  occasion,  accompanied  with  the  wish  for  long  life  and  happi- 
ness of  the  newly  married  pair.  The  marriage  thus  consummated  was 
called  the  vaquasea,  and  among  some  tribes  the  important  fact  was 
announced  by  loud  shoutings.  The  veitasu  or  "  clipping,"  which  in 
some  places  followed,  in  others  preceded  the  great  feast,  was  confined 
in  the  windward  islands  to  the  cutting  off  of  a  long  lock  over  the 
temple,  which  was  usually  worn  by  unmarried  women  ;  while  in  the 
leeward  islands  the  young  wife  wa?  shorn  of  all  her  hair  so  as  to 
render  her  sufficiently  repulsive  to  her  former  admirers.  The  clipping 
was  in  every  case  followed  by  a  feast ;  this  being  the  first  breakfast 
which  the  husband  and  wife  took  together. 

Although  the  women  of  every  town  might  have  been  given  up,  by 
the  order  of  the  chief,  to  distinguished  visitors,  or  to  a  band  of  warriors, 
yet  voluntary  infidelity  was  very  rare ;  but  when  it  did  occur  it  was 
severely  punished  by  the  husband. 

When  it  is  ascertained,  from  unmistakable  indications,  that  the 
hope  of  the  young  wife  of  becoming  a  mother  is  well  founded,  especially 
when  it  is  confirmed  by  an  owl  flying  about  the  house,  which  is  con- 
sidered a  favourable  omen,  the  female  friends  of  the  young  woman 
celebrate  the  joyous  event  by  getting  up  the  vakata  Teahana  which  is 
a  kind  of  pic-nic  or  festal  entertainment  prepared  under  the  umbra- 
geous foliage  of  embowering  trees,  and  the  cool  shade  of  intertwining 
climbers,  where  in  idle  gossip  and  merry  chat  they  while  away  their 
leisure  hours.  The  matrons  meet  again  for  feasting,  mutual  rejoicing 
as  weU  as  barter  in  honour  of  the  vakavotu  or  "  the  becoming  visible." 
Immediately  before  the  period  of  confinement  the  pregnant  woman  is 
fed  with  fish  which  is  called  the  tatavu  or  "  broiling."  Parturition 
takes  place  without  difficulty ;  but  after  delivery  the  young  mother 
nevertheless  keeps  the  house  for  a  few  days ;  and  some  prolong  this 
period  of  rest  for  a  whole  month.  During  this  critical  time  the 
women  are  required  to  abstain  from  meat  diet  and  fish,  and  the  only 
food  which  they  are  allowed  to  eat  is  of  the  vegetable  kind,  such  as 
unripe  bananas  and  other  fruits  as  well  as  tuberous  roots.  The  infant  is 
kept  from  the  mother  for  three  days,  and  is  suckled  in  the  meantime 
by  a  nurse ;  or  it  is  fed  with  sugar-cane  juice  which  is  passed  from  the 
mouth  of  the  nurse  to  that  of  the  child.  A  coating  of  turmeric 
powder  mixed  with  oil  serves  as  substitute  for  swaddling  bands.  The 
father  invites  his  friends  to  a  feast  at  the  birth  of  a  child ;  and  other 
entertainments  follow  if  the  babe  is  the  first-born.  The  young  nurs- 
ling is  fondled  by  the  invited  guests  and  is  honoured  with  tokens  of 
love  and  attachment,  in  recognition  of  which  the  parents  generally 
make  a  return  present.     Another  feast  is  given  at  the  sloughing  off  of 
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the  umbilical  cord  which  is  sometimes  buried  with  a  cocoa-nut ;  the 
last  being  intended  to  germinate  and  grow  up  into  a  fruit-bearing  tree 
by  the  time  the  child  will  have  reached  the  age  of  maturity.  Formerly 
a  name  was  given  to  the  infant  sometimes  even  before  it  was  bom, 
and  never  later  than  two  or  three  days  after  birth.  The  first  child 
was  generally  named  after  the  husband's  father,  whose  friends  offered 
a  present  to  the  wife ;  while  the  name  of  the  second  child  was  that  of 
the  wife's  father,  and  her  friends  reciprocated  the  compliment  and 
offered  a  present  to  the  husband. 

Infanticide  was  not  uncommon;  but  the  children  who  were  allowed 
to  live  were  treated  with  the  greatest  affection.  In  some  localities  a 
father  was  prohibited  from  speaking  to  his  son  after  he  had  reached 
the  age  of  fifteen.  Boys  were  instructed  in  dancing  and  in  the  arts  of 
war,  as  well  as  in  the  more  practical  labour  of  planting  and  gathering 
the  crops  ;  they  were  subjected  to  circumcision,  and  as  long  as  the 
operation  had  not  been  performed  they  were  considered  unclean ;  they 
were  not  permitted  to  carry  food  to  the  chiefs,  were  compelled  to 
occupy  separate  sleeping  apartments,  and  were  not  allowed  to  eat  of 
the  food  left  by  the  women,  or  sleep  on  their  mats.  A  number  of 
boys  between  the  age  of  seven  and  twelve  lived  together  for  several 
days  in  a  public  building  set  apart  for  this  purpose,  where  their  food 
was  restricted  to  a  dish  of  cooked  vegetables,  which  was  prepared  for 
them  by  the  women  who  sang  a  song  in  their  honour.  A  sharp-edged 
bamboo  slip  was  the  cutting  instrument  with  which  the  operation  was 
performed.  Circumcision  was  looked  upon  as  the  initiatory  act  which 
entitled  the  young  boy  to  assume  the  prerogatives  and  the  duties  of  man- 
hood ;  and  in  token  of  this  advancement  the  circumcised  had  a  right 
to  wear  the  massi  or  the  dress  worn  by  the  men.  This  ceremony  of 
initiation  was  usually  performed  after  the  death  of  a  chief,  and  was 
always  celebrated  by  festivities  and  games. 

The  Fijians  not  only  bury  the  dead,  but  formerly  they  even  interred 
their  friends  while  living.  Parricide  was  a  meritorious  act ;  the  aged 
and  infirm  were  treated  with  systematic  cruelty,  and  grey  hair  excited 
contempt  instead  of  honour.  The  aged,  who  were  Weary  of  life,  and 
the  infirm  who  wished  to  escape  in  another  world  the  aggravation  of 
the  evil  with  which  they  were  afflicted  in  this,  begged  their  children 
to  strangle  them,  or  to  bury  them  alive,  or  to  suffer  them  to  die  by 
exposure,  or  by  the  application  of  the  rope.  On  the  day  fixed  for  the 
ceremony  the  relations  were  summoned  who,  after  having  enjoyed 
themselves  in  feasting,  began  their  lamentations  ;  they  then  took  an 
affectionate  adieu  of  the  victim  who  was  sacrificed  to  a  cruel  super- 
stition according  to  the  wish  previously  expressed  by  him.  Helpless 
old  people  were  frequently  dispatched  by  their  children  out  of  pure 
affection  and  kindness,  to  free  them  from  the  miseries  they  suffered 
here  below.  The  friendless  sick  were  left  to  perish  unaided  and 
alone  ;  and  if  those  who  were  affected  with  an  incurable  disease,  were 
very  troublesome,  they  were  frequently  put  out  of  the  way  without 
much  ceremony. 

If  the  head  of  a  family  was  conscious  that  he  was  about  to  pass 
away,  the  scene  was  very  solemn  and  affecting.     The  chief  of  the 
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household  called  his  children  to  his  bedside  to  bid  them  farewell,  and 
to  communicate  to  them  his  last  will,  imparting  to  them,  at  the  same 
time,  such  admonitory  counsel  as  might  best  guide  them  in  their  future 
conduct.  He  expressed  his  last  wishes  concerning  the  arrangement  of 
his  family  affairs ;  or  being  satisfied  with  matters  as  they  were,  he 
recommended  their  continuance  without  particular  change ;  and  in  the 
allocution  addressed  to  the  friends  by  whom  he  was  surrounded,  he 
never  forgot  to  mention  by  name  his  enemies  who  had  injured  or 
insulted  him,  enjoining  upon  his  surviving  son  to  become  the  avenger 
of  his  father's  wrongs  at  the  first  favourable  opportunity.  When  a 
chief  of  high  rank  was  on  the  point  of  death,  all  his  relations  and 
friends  assembled  around  him,  and  the  most  distinguished  personages 
of  his  dominions  paid  the  last  homage  to  him,  accompanied  by  suitable 
presents.  The  death  of  a  man  of  standing  was  announced  by  blowing 
the  conch-trumpet,  whose  dull  and  boisterous  blasts  were  heard  at 
some  distance.  On  Vanua  Levu,  when  the  signal  was  heard,  a  rush 
was  made  to  the  house  of  the  deceased  by  the  nearest  relatives,  who 
seized  all  the  valuables  that  had  not  been  previously  hidden  as  a 
precautionary  measure,  and  they  appropriated  the  plundered  objects 
secured  for  their  own  personal  use.^  The  nearest  neighbours  immedi- 
ately assembled  in  the  mortuary  dwelling,  and  gave  vent  to  their  grief 
by  lamentations  and  vehement  utterances  of  despair  with  excessive  vio- 
lence and  the  incoherency  of  disordered  frenzy.  From  time  to  time 
new  mourners  arrived,  and  their  waitings  and  demonstrations  of  sorrow 
resembled  the  most  frantic  outbursts  of  hallucination.  The  women 
accompanied  their  shrieks  and  yells  by  dolesome  exclamations,  which 
often  continued  through  the  night,  and  the  people  of  the  whole 
country  round  became  affected,  as  it  were,  with  an  incomprehensible, 
demoniac  delusion  of  a  sombre  and  excited  imagination.  Confused 
cries  resounded  on  all  sides  :  "  War  !  war  !  precious  !  valiant !  " 
"Why  did  you  die  ? "  "Were  you  tired  of  us  1 "  " We  are  around  you 
now."  "Why  do  you  close  your  eyes  upon  us? "  When  the  deceased 
was  laid  out,  his  old  clothes  were  removed ;  the  body  was  washed  and 
oiled ;  while  the  upper  part  was  painted  black  which  was  the  ornamental 
distinction  of  a  warrior ;  a  new  massi  was  wrapped  round  the  loins  ; 
the  head  was  encircled  with  a  clean  head-dress,  and  the  lower  extre- 
mities were  covered  with  a  sheet.  The  arms  and  forehead  were  often 
adorned  with  ornamental  trinkets,  a  ponderous  club  newly  oiled  was 
laid  by  its  right  side,  and  whales'  teeth  were  clasped  by  its  lifeless 
fingers.  Acts  of  devotion  in  honour  of  the  dead,  called  loloM,  were 
performed  by  the  surviving  friends.  They  cut  their  hair  short,  burned 
the  skin  into  blisters,  or  lopped  off  the  end  joints  of  the  little  toe  and 
little  finger  ;  but  the  sacrificial  offering  of  victims,  to  propitiate  the 
spirit  of  the  departed,  was  the  most  remarkable.  The  wives  and 
sometimes  even  the  mother  were  strangled  to  accompany  the  dead 
man  to  another  world.  The  confidential  companion  of  the  deceased 
chief  voluntarily  cut  short  his  earthly  existence,  to  enable  him  to 

'  Hence  the  death  of  the  ruling  chief  is  studiously  concealed  for  a  period  varying 
from  four  to  ten  days.    Fison  In  Journal  of  Anthropological  Institute,  vol.  x.  p.  140. 
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followhis  master  to  the  land  of  souls.  The  strangled  wives  were  oiled ; 
they  were  dressed  in  new  likus  ;  their  hair  was  properly  arranged  and 
ornamented ;  their  face  and  hosom  were  covered  with  a  coat  of  ver- 
milion, and  were  sprinkled  over  with  turmeria  powder ;  and  being 
thus  prepared  for  their  journey  they  were  laid  by  the  side  of  their 
dead  lord  and  master. 

The  grave,  which  was  rarely  more  than  three  feet  deep,  was  dug  by 
two  diggers  with  digging-sticks,  and  in  commencing  the  work  the 
exclamation  :  "  Fiji,  Tonga  ! "  was  twice  repeated.  A  mat  was  spread 
over  the  bottom  of  the  excavation,  and  the  bodies  wrapped,  each  in  a 
separate  mat,  or  in  native  cloth,  were  let  down,  and ,  after  being 
enveloped  with  the  overlapping  sides  of  the  bottom  mat,  the  earth 
was  thrown  in  and  the  grave  was  filled  up  and  closed.  Several  yards 
of  the  masd,  in  which  the  dead  were  wrapped,  were  often  left  outside, 
to  festoon  the  branches  of  a  neighbouring  tree.  All  articles  of  value 
most  prized  by  the  deceased  were  either  buried  with  him,  or  they 
were  deposited  on  the  top  of  the  grave.  The  tombs  of  the  higher 
classes  were  protected  by  a  roof-structure  from  three  to  six  feet  high ; 
while  common  graves  were  simply  edged  round  with  stones,  or  they 
were  marked  with  a  head  and  foot  piece.  Funereal  chapels  or  bures 
were  often  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  illustrious  dead,  and  offerings 
of  the  choicest  articles  of  food  were  deposited  on  their  tombs,  or  on 
wooden  platforms  rudely  constructed  and  covered  with  massi. 

The  Fijians  had  a  distinct  notion  of  a  surviving  ghostly  something, 
which  from  want  of  an  appropriate  name,  is  called  soul.  But  they 
believed  that  this  animated  breath,  which  dwells  in  the  human  body, 
is  also  the  inherent  essence  and  vivifying  principle  not  only  of  animals 
and  plants,  but  of  houses,  canoes,  tools  and  other  seemingly  lifeless 
objects.!  Many  attributed  to  man  two  ghostly  entities,  one  which 
was  personified  by  a  man's  shadow,  was  called  the  dark  spirit,  and 
was  thought  to  go  downward  to  subterranean  regions ;-  while  the  other 
was  represented  in  a  visible  form  by  the  figure  reflected  from  a  sheet 
of  clear  water  or  a  mirror,  and  was  called  the  light  spirit  which 
continued  to  abide  in  the  place  where  the  death  occurred.  For  this 
reason  places,  where  a  murder  had  been  committed,  were  carefully 
avoided,  especially  in  rainy  weather,  for  it  was  imagined  that  the 
agonising  spirit,  to  relieve  himself  of  his  sufferings,  while  resting  his 
head  on  the  palm  of  his  hands,  uttered  dismal  wailings  in  a  plaintive 
tone  of  voice.  It  was  even  supposed  that  the  ghostly  self  of  the 
living  at  times  wandered  about  to  trouble  those  that  are  asleep.  The 
elysian  home  of  the  unconverted  Fijians  is  called  Mbulu,  and  many 
difficulties  are  encountered  before  the  abode  of  souls  can  be  reached. 
The  ghosts  start  out  on  the  road  to  Nai  Thombo-thombo,  and  having 
come  within  five  miles  of  it,  their  path  is  obstructed  by  a  solitary  hill 
of  reddish  clay  interspersed  with  black  boulders ;  and  here  they  see  a 
delightful  grove  to  the  right,  and  barren  desolate  hillocks  to  the  left. 

1  This  idea  may  be  called  intuitive  science,  and  in  this  respect  most  of  the 
savages  of  Africa  and  Oceanioa  are  farther  advanced  in  the  knowledge  of  the  true 
nature  of  things;  than  the  majority  of  the  population  of  the  most  civilised  countries 
.  in  the  world. 
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This  place  is  called  Takivele  Yawa,  and  wlieii  coming  close  to  it,  the 
•wandering  spirits  throw  the  whale's  tooth,  which  was  placed  in  the 
hand  of  the  corpse  at  the  time  of  burial,  at  a  ghostly  phantom  that 
must  be  hit,  in  order  that  they  may  be  allowed  to  ascend  the  steep 
declivity,  there  to  await  the  spirits  of  their  strangled  wives  and 
friends.  Should  the  wandering  ghosts  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  miss 
their  aim  they  are  doomed  to  remain  at  this  solitary  resting-place, 
bewailing  their  lonely  and  unhappy  condition,  and  being  deprived  of 
their  beloved  companions,  they  upbraid  their  favourite  wives  for  their 
want  of  affection.  "How  is  this,"  they  say:  "for  a  long  time  we 
planted  food  for  our  wives,  and  we  were  also  of  great  use  to  their 
friends.  Why  then  are  they  not  allowed  to  follow  us?  Do  our 
friends  love  us  no  better  than  this,  after  so  many  years  of  toil  ?  Will 
no  one,  in  love  to  us,  strangle  our  wives  1 "  The  soliloquising  spirits, 
sad  on  account  of  the  loneliness  of  their  situation,  or  gladdened  by 
the  presence  of  their  beloved  companions,  proceed  in  their  journey 
towards  S'ai  Thombo-thombo,  holding  their  funeral  clubs  in  their 
hands ;  and  thus  armed  they  embark  on  the  canoe  which  is  to  bring 
them  before  the  "  examiner  "  who  dwells  with  his  family  in  the  spirit 
land  called  Nambanggatai.  A  perroquet,  by  certain  characteristic 
cries  which  he  repeats  according  to  the  number  of  souls  ferried  over 
in  the  canoe,  announces  their  arrival,  and  warns  the  people  to  open 
their  doors  that  the  spirits  may  have  free  access  to  the  "  inquisitor," 
who  is  thus  duly  notified  of  their  coming.  At  the  given  signal 
Samu  and  his  brothers  hide  themselves  in  the  mangrove  bushes, 
and  to  render  their  hiding-place  secure  against  detection,  they 
stick  a  reed  in  the  path  as  a  sign  of  tabu,  thus  obstructing 
the  way  to  all  intruders.  If  the  approaching  ghosts  are  endowed 
with  an  heroic  temper  they  will  raise  their  clubs  ready  to  fight  any 
adversary  that  may  present  itself.  Samu,  observing  the  boldness  of 
the  new-comers,  makes  his  appearance,  addressing  the  ghostly  appa- 
ritions in  these  words  :  "  Who  are  you,  and  whence  do  you  come  ? " 
Many  advance  the  unfounded  pretension  of  being  of  superior  rank 
and  importance,  and  these  Samu  immediately  fells  to  the  ground; 
and  if  killed  they  are  cooked  and  eaten  by  Samu  and  his  brothers.^ 
But  the  ghosts,  whose  claims  to  superiority  are  well-founded,  often 
come  out  victorious  from  the  combat,  and  they  pass  on  to  the  judgment- 
seat  of  Ndengei,  provided  they  are  not  wounded,  in  which  event  they 
are  doomed  to  wander  among  the  mountains.  But  having  escaped  all 
harm  and  injury  they  continue  their  outward  course  until  they  reach  the 
brink  of  a  precipice  beyond  which  a  large  steer-oar  is  projected,  which 
is  placed  in  the  keeping  of  an  old  man  and  his  son  who  act  under  the 
direction  of  the  god.  These  guardian  sentinels  address  to  the  spirits 
the  following  questions  ;  "  Under  what  circumstances  do  you  come  to 
us  1     How  did  you  conduct  yourselves  in  another  world  ? "     If  these 

'  This  is  another  point  in  which  savages  are  more  scientific  than  unscientific 
civilised  men.  They  cannot  conceive,  that  a  ghost  even  could  exist  without  a 
palpable,  tangible  body  which  may  properly  be  cooked  and  eaten.  They  logically 
conclude  that  soul  and  spirit,  are  the  life  and  the  inherent  properties  of  matter,  and 
are  inseparable  from  it. 
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interrogatories  are  addressed  to  a  chief  he  boldly  replies :  "I  aiQ  a 
great  chief,  I  lived  as  chief,  and  my  conduct  was  that  of  a  chief.  I 
had  great  wealth,  many  wives,  and  ruled  over  a  powerful  people.  I 
have  destroyed  many  towns  and  have  slain  many  in  war."  To  this  an 
encouraging  answer  is  returned :  "  Good  !  good  !  Take  a  seat  on  the 
broad  part  of  this  oar  and  refresh  yourself  in  the  cool  breeze."  Being 
safely  seated  the  guardians  abandon  the  hold  of  the  handle  and  the 
stranger  ghost  is  precipitated  into  the  deep  waters  below,  and  upon  the 
crest  of  the  waves  he  is  carried  to  Murimuria,  a  district  of  Mbulu 
whose  inmates  do  not  enjoy  the  perfect  happiness  of  the  perfectly 
beatified  spirits.  On  the  other  hand  those  ghosts  who  have  obtained 
the  full  favour  of  Ngendei  receive  a  timely  intimation  not  to  take 
their  seat  upon  the  oar,  but  remain  with  the  sentinel  guardians  that 
hold  it,  and  after  a  short  period  of  repose  they  are  sent  back  to  the 
place  whence  they  came,  and  there  they  are  deified.  Bachelors  are  un- 
welcome guests  at  Mbulu,  and  the  difficulties  they  have  to  encounter 
are  so  great  that  they  hardly  ever  succeed  in  reaching  the  blessed  land. 
The  first  danger  which  bachelor-ghosts  must  seek  to  avoid  is  the  grasp 
of  the  Great  Woman  who  lurks  in  their  path  to  lead  them  to  destruc- 
tion. But  their  most  dreaded  foe  is  Nanggamangga  who  harbours  the 
most  bitter  hatred  against  them,  and  watches  with  the  utmost  vigilance, 
to  prevent  their  escape.  To  avoid  the  sinister  designs  of  the  avenging 
god,  the  unwedded  spirits  take  advantage  of  the  ebb,  and  while  the 
water  is  very  low  they  attempt  to  steal  round  the  reef  opposite  to  Nai 
Thombo-thombo,  hoping  that  the  ferryman  of  the  district  would  set 
them  over  and  thus  snatch  them  from  the  grasp  of  their  enemy.  But 
Nangganangga,  sitting  by  the  fatal  stone,  laughs  at  their  delusive  hope, 
and  asks  them  with  a  taunting  mien  of  self-satisfaction,  if  they  sup- 
posed that  the  tide  would  never  flow  again,  and  that  they  could  elude 
their  fatal  doom.  The  disconsolate  souls  wander  about  for  a  time, 
but  they  are  driven  back  to  the  beach  by  the  incoming  tide,  when 
they  are  seized  by  their  mortal  foe,  are  dashed  on  a  black  rock,  and 
their  remains  are  shattered  into  an  infinite  number  of  atoms.  The 
Mbulu  or  the  land  of  ghosts,  to  which  none  but  the  aristocratic  class 
are  admitted,  does  not  materially  differ  in  its  natural  characteristics 
from  the  earthly  abode  of  their  former  existence.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  regions  of  bliss  are  not  in  any  manner  changed  except  that  they 
are  of  larger  size.  They  live  together  in  families,  they  follow  all 
their  ordinary  pursuits,  they  attend  to  the  labours  of  planting ;  and 
when  an  occasion  presents  itself  they  engage  even  in  war.  The  Fijian 
paradise  is  at  the  same  time  a  place  of  retribution,  for  various  punish- 
ments are  inflicted  upon  those  who  have  displeased  the  gods,  not  by 
their  irregular  moral  conduct,  but  by  a  contemptuous  disregard  of  the 
prevailiiig  customs  of  the  country.  Some  miscreants  are  laid  on  their 
faces  aiLd  are  converted  into  taro  beds ;  others,  who  have  failed  to 
have  their  ears  pierced,  are  exposed  to  the  mockery  and  jeers  of  their 
fellow  ghosts  by  being  compelled  to  carry  on  their  shoulders  the  log 
of  wood  on  which  the  native  cloth  is  beaten.  Women,  who  have 
neglected  to  submit  to  the  operation  of  tattooing,  are  incessantly  chased 
about  by  the  companions  of  their  own  sex,  who  cut  and  tear  them 
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with  sharp-edged  shells,  or  they  are  scraped  and  made  up  into  bread 
for  the  gods.  Those  who  have  been  too  cowardly,  and  had  never  the 
good  fortune  of  killing  an  enemy,  are  doomed  to  beat  a  heap  of  dirt 
with  their  clubs,  of  which  they  had  failed  to  make  a  proper  use 
during  their  natural  life.^ 

Fijian  society  was  divided  into  classes,  and  rank  and  dignity  formed 
a  part  of  their  social  organisation.  The  kings  or  the  supreme  rulers 
of  the  land  with  their  chief  wives  were  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
social  scale,  and  all  those  inferior  to  them  in  rank  owed  them  due 
deference  and  distinguished  consideration.  The  chiefs  of  the  large 
islands  and  districts  followed  next  in  order,  and  the  chiefs  of  towns, 
the  priests  and  the  mata-ni-^anuas  occupied  the  third  highest  rank. 
Subordinate  to  these  were  distinguished  warriors  of  low  birth,  the 
chiefs  of  carpenters,  and  the  chiefs  of  turtle-fishers ;  while  the  common 
people  occupied  the  lowest  position  in  the  social  hierarchy,  being  only 
superior  to  slaves  (kdiet)  who  were  principally  recruited  from  prisoners 
of  war.  The  pride  of  rank  and  the  vanity  of  bearing  a  distinguished 
title  exercised  a  predominant  influence  upon  the  life  and  conduct  of 
the  aristocratic  class.  The  assumed  grandeur  of  their  superior  position 
rendered  them  jealous  of  each  other,  and  they  were  at  once  eager  to 
increase  their  wealth,  and  liberal  in  order  to  make  an  ostentatious 
display  of  their  power.  Conscious  of  their  own  superiority  they  were 
courteous  and  affable  in  their  general  demeanour ;  but  exacted  all  the 
homage  due  to  their  station  and  social  position.  Rank  and  official 
dignity  were  hereditary  in  the  female  line  which  was  the  inevitable 
consequence  of  polygamy. 

One  of  the  strangest  peculiarities  of  Fijian  society  was  the 
privileged  character  of  Vasu  or  Nephew,  who  had  official  rank,  and 
in  some  locahties  possessed  the  prerogative  of  appropriating  for  his 
own  use  any  article  of  value  or  property  belonging  to  his  uncle  or  to 
those  who  were  subordinate  to  him.  A  Vasu,  whose  mother  was  a 
lady  of  the  land  in  which  he  was  bom,  was  called  Vasi  taukei  and 
the  title  of  Vasu  levu  was  given  to  every  nephew  whose  mother  was 
a  woman  of  rank,  and  whose  father  was  a  first-class  chief.  The  Vasu 
became  the  controlling  head  of  the  family,  and  he  not  only  claimed 
to  be  the  master  of  the  king,  no  matter  how  powerful  he  might  be  ; 
but  he  was  the  superior  of  the  proudest  chief  regardless  of  rank  and 
station.  When  he  acted  within  the  limits  of  his  power,  he  was  never 
resisted,  and  when  he  held  a  high  position  by  virtue  of  his  origin,  he 
was  also  a  Vasu  of  great  places,  which  he  visited  accompanied  by  a 
briUiant  retinue ;  and  pubhc  festivities  were  given  at  his  reception  by 
the  inhabitants  who,  in  addition,  loaded  him  with  presents  which 
were  generally  designed  as  tribute  to  be  delivered  over  to  the  king. 
Another  class  of  Vasus  who  exercised,  however,  no  power,  were  those 


'  This  legendary  heaven  and  hell  of  the  Fijiana  does  great  honour  to  their  inventive 
talent.  It  is  a  real  satire  on  a  future  state  of  existence.  They  have  furnished,  like 
most  other  religious  teachers,  the  most  ridiculous  examples  of  future  rewards  and 
punishments,  considering  as  meritorious  the  slaughter  of  men  in  war,  and  punishing 
as  criminal  acts  the  mere  negligence  of  complying  with  existing  trifling  customs. 
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of  the  gods,  or  rather  those  who  were  placed  OTer  the  baskets  of  the 
gods,  in  which  the  food  intended  to  be  distributed  was  kept. 

Originally  the  government  of  the  Fiji  islands  was  confided  to 
independent  chiefs,  whose  authority  did  not  extend  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  territory  of  the  tribe  by  whom  they  were  recognised. 
These  chiefs  gradually  enlarged  their  powers,  made  themselves  feared 
and  respected  by  their  personal  merit  and  their  success  in  war ;  and 
having  since  assumed  absolute  authority  they  exercised  unlimited 
control  over  the  lower  classes  of  the  people  who  had  no  rights  but 
such  as  were  conceded  to  them  for  their  self-existence  and  self- 
preservation.  The  regulations  relating  to  the  divisions  of  landed 
property,  to  the  distinction  of  rank  and  the  distribution  of  official 
positions,  were  most  strictly  observed,  and  the  political  condition  of 
every  district  and  its  degree  of  dependence  were  clearly  defined.  The 
common  people  were  simply  considered  in  the  light  of  property,  and 
even  their  lives  and  possessions  were  not  guaranteed  by  legal  sanctions. 
They  frequently  became  the  victims  of  oppression  on  the  part  of  the 
chiefs  who  made  not  only  arbitrary  seizures  of  property,  but  they  even 
appropriated  the  wages  of  the  plebeian  classes,  and  commanded  their 
services  at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances. 

At  the  head  of  each  government  of  the  Fijian  islands  was  the  Tui 
or  Turaga  Levu  who  held  the  position  of  king  and  was  invested  with 
unlimited  authority  which,  with  other  chiefs,  he  derived,  like  more 
civilised  sovereigns,  directly  from  the  gods.  His  person  was  sacred 
and  even  the  objects  he  touched  received  a  sanctified  unction.  Some 
of  these  kings  carried  their  presumption  so  far  as  to  claim  divine 
origin,  and  their  lofty  descent  and  celestial  lineage  were  respected  by 
their  subjects  who,  with  servile  condescension,  paid  them  god-like 
adoration.  The  sovereign  was  generally  surrounded  by  men  of  rank 
and  official  importance,  who  formed  his  council,  and  whose  superior 
influence  controlled  his  action  and  checked  his  unlimited  power. 
When  the  council  met  for  deliberation  on  any  subject  of  importance, 
chiefs  of  ability  only  were  listened  to  with  attention,  their  arguments 
were  generally  appreciated,  and  much  diplomatic  finesse  and  political 
sagacity  was  displayed  until  a  final  conclusion  was  reached. 

The  king  enjoyed  some  exclusive  privileges  which  gave  a  higher 
splendour  to  his  dignity.  In  Somosoma  he  alone  was  allowed  to  carry 
the  sunshade,  and  none  but  the  two  ambetti  leon,  or  the  two  high 
priests  were  permitted  to  share  this  honourable  distinction  as  an 
exceptional  favour.  In  Lakemba  the  king  only  wore  the  gauze-like 
turban  of  the  aristocratic  classes  when  walking  abroad  in  the  day 
time.  Several  attendants  were  constantly  supplying  his  wants ;  they 
fed  him  and  rendered  to  him  the  most  degrading  services.  One  or 
two  priests  and  a  number  of  wives  were  his  ordinary  companions. 
He  passed  his  time,  when  not  engaged  in  affairs  of  state  or  in  a 
warlike  enterprise,  in  some  a^icultural  labour  or  in  plaiting  cinet. 

The  succession  of  the  Fijiaii  kingship  was  hereditary,  and  the  title 
was  generally  transferred  to  the  eldest  surviving  member  of  the 
family,  who  was  mostly  the  oldest  brother,  or  in  default  of  one  to  the 
oldest  son  of  the  eldest  brother.     The  rank  of  the  mother  and  other 
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circumstancee,  might  furnish  reasons  sufficiently  weighty  for  changing 
the  line  of  succession.  The  investiture  took  place  after  the  death  of 
the  king  when  the  most  influential  men  of  the  nation,  who  made  the 
nomination,  drank  yangona  with  the  king-elect  to  whom  the  first  cup 
was  presented,  at  the  same  time  conferring  upon  him  the  royal  title. 
But  the  real  induction  into  office,  which  was  a  kind  of  coronation, 
was  sometimes  deferred  for  a  few  months,  or  even  a  few  years.  On 
this  solemn  occasion  the  chief  priest  tied  the  open  folds  of  a  sola  or 
turban  round  the  upper  arm  of  the  king  with  the  ends  hanging  loosely 
down.  Another  priest  addressed  to  the  new  monarch  some  admoni- 
tory counsel,  while  his  shoulders  were  bedaubed  with  a  coat  of  red 
paint.  The  people  made  presents  of  large  quantities  of  food,  and  the 
aged  men  of  the  nation  profiered  their  salutary  advice,  which  closed 
the  ceremony. 

The  functionaries  who  were  subordinate  to  the  chiefs,  and  who  acted 
as  the  executive  officers  of  the  government  were  called  mata-ni-^anua, 
a  title  which  signifies  "  the  eye  "  or  "  face  of  the  land."  They 
exercised  supervisory  powers,  and  as  the  intermediate  agents  between 
the  chiefs  and  their  dependents  they  controlled  all  public  affairs,  and 
were  the  authorised  medium  of  intercommunication.  Each  island  and 
chief  town  had  its  commissioned  mata  or  ambassador  who  represented 
the  central  government,  carried  into  effect  its  orders,  and  transacted 
its  business.  Other  official  representatives  were  at  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment who  took  their  title  from  the  name  of  the  island  or  place  of  which 
they  were  the  recognised  official  messengers,  and  as  it  was  to  them 
that  the  king's  orders  were  communicated,  they  were  responsible  for 
their  execution.  They  made  use  of  sticks  or  reeds  of  various  lengths 
as  aids  to  memory.  When  the  matas  reached  the  place  of  destination 
they  laid  down  one  of  the  sticks  and  repeated  the  message  which  it 
suggested  ;  then  they  deposited  another  stick,  making  at  the  same 
time  a  corresponding  communication  ;  and  thus  they  proceeded  until 
all  their  messages  were  accurately  delivered.  On  some  islands  the  ona 
mata  acted  as  a  kind  of  private  secretary  to  the  king.  He  took  charge 
of  the  tribute  or  contribution  of  food  offered  to  the  monarch,  and 
made  the  customary  acknowledgment  in  due  form ;  he  received  and 
answered  reports  in  the  presence  and  under  the  direction  of  his  master ; 
he  officiated  at  the  yangona  party  and  performed  other  duties.  The 
mata  either  held  his  office  for  life,  or  only  for  a  term  of  years,  which 
varied  according  to  local  custom.  Where  the  official  term  was 
restricted,  the  incumbent  presented  a  large  quantity  of  provisions  to 
his  chief  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  retire.  If  the  resignation  was 
accepted  a  successor  was  elected  by  the  leading  men,  and  to  invest 
him  with  the  official  title  a  blade  of  rfed  ti-leaf  was  bound  round  his 
arm  between  the  shoulder  and  the  elbow.  While  this  ceremony  was 
performed  custom  required  the  candidate  to  weep  and  to  protest 
against  his  appointment,  alleging  his  utter  incompetency,  and  pleading 
low  birth,  poverty,  want  of  energy  and  ignorance  of  official  forms. 
But  these  objections,  suggested  by  mock  modesty,  were  effectually  con- 
troverted by  the  declaration  of  well-informed  men  who  insisted  that 
they  had  made  a  proper  choice,   and  that  the  candidate  should  be 
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installed  into  office ;  and  the  acceptance  of  the  official  dignity  was 
followed  by  general  feasting  and  rejoicing. 

Tedious  formalities  were  observed  in  conducting  public  business ;  old 
forms  were  faithfully  adhered  to,  and  any  kind  of  innovation  was  care- 
fully avoided.  No  chief  was  ever  approached  either  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  a  favour  or  in  ordinary  social  intercourse,  without  first 
offering  him  a  present,  and  the  manner  of  doing  this  was  rigorously 
prescribed.  Some  even  claimed  for  themselves  the  privileges  of  a 
second  order  of  divinity,  a  kind  of  incarnation  of  the  deity,  and 
being  often  treated  as  such  by  the  people  the  threshold  of  their 
houses  could  only  be  passed  either  by  stepping  over  it,  or  by  creeping 
over  it  on  knees  and  hands. 

The  Fijians,  like  the  majority  of  much  more  civilised  nations,  were 
a  tax-paying  people.  No  tax  or  rent  was  imposed  upon  land,  of 
which  a  certain  tract  was  assigned  to  each  father  of  a  family ;  but  the 
land-holders  had  to  contribute  a  portion  of  their  produce  as  well  as 
the  service  of  their  labour  i  in  time  of  peace,  and  they  were  enrolled  in 
the  army  in  time  of  war  for  the  benefit  of  their  chiefs.  To  render  tax- 
paying  a  cheerful  and  grateful  act,  the  day  on  which  the  tribute  was  laid 
at  the  feet  of  the  sovereign  was  a  grand  occasion  of  festival  rejoicing, 
where  the  greatest  display  was  made  by  the  people  of  the  finest  attire 
and  the  most  precious  ornaments.  They  all  strutted  about  with 
whales'  teeth  and  cowry  necklaces  strung  around  their  neck,  and  pearl- 
shells  and  orange  cowry  strings  were  suspended  over  their  breast. 
Scarlet  frontlets,  white  armlets,  embossed  knee  and  ankle  bands, 
tortoise-shell  hair-pins,  the  whitest  massi,  and  the  most  graceful  turban 
all  formed  distinctive  ornaments  on  this  public  festival.  The  body 
was  anointed  with  perfumed  oil,  it  was  adorned  with  the  most  elegant 
flowers,  and  was  en  wreathed  with  garlands  of  leaves.  The  whole  tribe 
was  assembled,  and  all  were  animated  by  a  spirit  of  cheerful  alacrity 
and  joyous  exhilaration.  Amidst  singing  and  dancing  the  tribute- 
bearers  appeared  in  the  presence  of  the  chief,  while  an  immense  con- 
course of  people  constantly  approached  to  pay  homage  to  their  sovereign. 
The  contributions  were  received  with  a  shout  of  applause,  and  a  smile 
of  approbation  was  vouchsafed  to  the  people  by  their  lord  and  master 
who,  in  return  for  their  liberality,  regaled  them  with  a  magnificent 
feast  given  in  their  honour.  The  most  valuable  articles  contributed 
by  the  taxpayers  were  whales'  teeth,  of  which  those  dyed  red  were 
most  highly  esteemed.  In  addition  to  these  they  brought  canoes, 
plain  and  printed  cloth  in  bales,  musquito-curtains,  balls  and  rolls  of 
cinet,  floor  and  sail  mats,  fishing-nets,  baskets,  spears,  clubs,  and  in 
recent  times  guns,  scarfs,  turbans,  Ulcus,  breast-plates  of  pearl-shell, 
turtles,  and  last  but  not  least,  young  girls  of  from  ten  to  twelve  years 


'  This  contribution  of  labour  service  which  is  still  practised  on  many  of  the 
islands  as  a  substitution  for  rent-charge,  is  called  lala,  and  can  be  commanded  at 
pleasure  by  the  superior  who  summons  his  tenants  to  perform  in  his  behalf  on  his 
own  lands  the  operations  of  clearing,  burning,  digging,  planting  or  gathering.  The 
lala  is  also  called  into  requisition  in  house  and  canoe  building.  Fines  are  levied  on 
distiicts,  towns  or  tribes  by  lala  either  of  labour  or  produce  for  offences  or  mis- 
demeanours, for  disregard  of  etiquette,  for  disrespect  to  well-known  chiefs,  &c. 
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of  age.  In  the  smaller  islands  the  tribute  was  made  up  of  more 
useful  but  less  valuable  articles  ;  such  as  hogs,  yams,  arrowroot, 
turmeric,  yangona,  sandalwood,  salt,  tobacco  and  black  powder. 
Powerful  chiefs,  though  they  were  merciless  in  their  exactions,  were, 
on  the  other  hand,  extremely  liberal  in  distributing  the  valuables 
received  to  those  whose  alliance  and  good-will  they  wished  to  secure, 
and  they  retained  but  a  comparatively  small  portion  for  their  own 
personal  use. 

The  king  was  the  source  of  honour  and  the  fountain  of  justice,  and 
if  the  offender  was  of  a  high  rank,  the  case  was  submitted  to  his  decision 
in  the  last  resort.  The  administration  of  criminal  justice  was  by  no 
means  conducted  upon  the  strict  principles  of  equity.  The  manner 
of  taking  evidence  was  imperfect  and  was  partial  in  its  results ;  the 
conclusion  reached  and  the  sentence  pronounced  were  not  based  upon 
mature  deliberation  and  well-sustained  facts ;  the  punishments  were 
disproportionate  to  the  crime,  and  their  execution  was  characterised  by 
heartless  brutality.  The  tribunal  was  composed  of  the  party  injured 
who  was  the  accuser,  and  the  nearest  chief  acted  as  presiding  judge.  ^ 
The  catalogue  of  crimes  was  very  restricted.  Offences  were  graduated 
in  point  of  gravity  according  to  the  rank  of  the  offender  and  the 
offended  party.  Murder  committed  by  a  chief  was  less  reprehensible 
than  theft  perpetrated  by  a  man  of  low  rank.  The  most  heinous 
crimes  punishable  in  various  ways  were  murder,  theft,  adultery,  abduc- 
tion, arson,  treason,  disrespect  to  a  chief,  witchcraft  and  the  infringe- 
ment upon  the  restrictions  of  the  tabu.  Theft  was  punished  by  a 
fine,  the  repayment  in  kind  of  the  value  purloined,  the  loss  of  a  finger, 
or  a  severe  clubbing.  Those  who  were  wanting  in  respect  towards  their 
superiors  were  either  fined  or  they  were  subjected  to  mutUatiou  by 
cutting  off  a  finger,  the  ear  or  nose.  For  all  other  crimes  death  was 
the  common  penalty,  and  it  was  inflicted  by  means  of  the  club,  the 
noose  or  the  musket.  The  adulterer  was  mercilessly  sacrificed  to  the 
spirit  of  vengeance  of  the  injured  husband,  and  the  young  men  acted 
as  the  executioners.  Without  the  least  premonition  they  suddenly 
fell  upon  their  victim,  who  was  either  shot,  clubbed  or  strangled ;  his 
wife  might  have  been  seized  in  behalf  of  the  aggrieved  party ;  he 
might  have  been  deprived  of  his  lands ;  his  house  might  have  been 
burnt  down;  his  canoe  might  have  been  taken,  and  his  young  crop 
might  have  been  destroyed.  To  fill  up  the  full  measure  of  vindictive 
malice  the  carcass  of  the  slain  was  cooked  and  eaten.  Lighter  offences 
were  sometimes  avenged  by  stripping  the  house  of  the  offender  of  all 
its  valuables.  The  right  of  self-revenge  was  also  frequently  exercised, 
and  was  generally  acquiesced  in  by  the  public  authorities.  But  then 
every  principle  of  justice  was  set  at  nought,  the  voice  of  humanity 
was  silenced,  and  unbridled  passion  was  allowed  to  commit  the  most 
horrible  cruelties.  The  most  successful  murderer  was  considered  as 
the  man  of  the  greatest  courage  •  he  was  flattered  by  his  friends,  and 

^  Since  the  annexation  of  the  Fiji  islands  to  the  British  empire  the  tribunals  are 
composed  of  one  native  and  two  English  judges  learned  in  the  law  ;  and  justice  i$ 
now  administered  upon  equitable  principles.  Prisons  have  also  been  established, 
one  for  Europeans  and  another  for  native  Fijians, 
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feared  by  his  enemies.  He  became  the  most  remarkable  man  of  the 
tribe.  Spite,  hatred  and  revenge  were  virtues  inculcated  from  earliest 
infancy.  Children  were  taught  to  strike  their  mothers ;  they  were 
incited  by  words  of  encouragement  to  kick  and  trample  upon  the  dead 
body  of  an  enemy.  To  check  the  retaliatory  and  vindictive  spirit  a 
means  of  escape  existed  called  soro  or  atonement,  which  was  nothing 
less  than  an  act  of  reparation  to  obtain  forgiveness— a  custom  that 
was  universally  recognised  in  all  the  islands.  There  were  five  kinds 
of  soros  in  common  practice.  The  soro  which  proposed  an  expiation 
by  the  offer  of  a  whale's  tooth,  a  mat,  a  club,  a  musket  or  other  article 
of  value  to  obtain  pardon  for  any  offence.  The  soro  with  the  reed 
was  of  a  more  degrading  character,  and  was  resorted  to  by  civil 
functionaries  or  interior  chiefs  who  had  been  guilty  of  dereliction  of 
official  duties.  A  still  more  humiliating  act  of  submission  was  the 
soro  with  the  spear  which  served  as  a  means  of  reparation  in  graver 
civil  delinquencies,  and  was  carried  into  effect  by  presenting  the  spear 
in  a  stooping  or  nearly  prostrate  position.  The  soro  with  a  basket 
filled  with  earth  was  offered  as  a  pledge  of  fealty  in  cases  of  suspected 
loyalty,  or  it  was  presented  by  enemies  conquered  in  war  as  an  indica- 
tion that  they  were  ready  to  surrender  their  lands  to  the  victorious 
party.  The  soro  with  ashes  was  brought  into  requisition  when  the 
life  of  the  suppliant  was  forfeited  who  covered  his  bosom  and  arms 
with  ashes,  and  addressed  the  aggrieved  party  in  the  most  humiliating 
language  to  look  with  compassion  upon  the  unhappy  condition  of  the 
offender,  and  spare  his  life  as  an  act  of  mercy  and  forgiveness.  If  the 
first  soro  did  not  produce  the  desired  result  the  act  could  be  repeated 
five  or  even  ten  times,  until  the  heart  of  the  injured  party  was 
softened,  and  the  amount  of  property  promised  was  deemed  adequate 
to  justify  a  reconciliation. 

The  government  as  well  as  the  social  and  political  condition  of  the 
largest  of  the  Fiji  islands  has  been  greatly  modified  since  the  supreme 
sovereign  authority  has  been  transferred  to  Great  Britain  in  1858, 
which  was  confirmed  by  the  principal  chiefs  ;  but  it  is  only  on  the  30th 
of  September  1874  that  formal  possession  was  taken  of  the  country,  and 
a  governor  was  appointed  to  conduct  and  supervise  the  general 
administration.  Levuka  situated  on  the  island  of  Ovalau  has  been 
selected  as  the  seat  of  the  new  government,  ^  and  the  town  is  approached 
by  the  Levuka  and  Wakaya  Channels  which  form  the  two  principal 
openings  of  the  encircling  reef.  At  the  south  end  of  the  beach  is 
Nasova  which  is  the  residence  of  the  governor,  and  the  chief  officers 
of  state  together  with  their  official  places  of  business.  The  Custom 
House,  the  post-office  and  the  bureau  of  the  department  of  law  are  at 
the  northern  end  of  the  town,  beyond  which  is  the  original  Levuka  of 
the  natives.  The  town  contains  a  population  of  less  than  a  thousand 
souls  and  Beach  Street  which  is  about  a  mile  long  constitutes  its 
principal  thoroughfare.  Here  are  found  some  good  stores  well  stocked 
with  every  variety  of  merchandise. 


^  The  capital  has  recently  been  removed  to  Suva  on  Titi  Levu  where  it  is 
permanently  established. 
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The  governor  is  assisted  in  the  administration  of  public  affairs  by 
an  executive  council,  composed  of-  the  governor  who  is  the  presiding 
officer,  the  colonial  secretary,  the  receiver-general,  the  chief-justice, 
the  attorney-general  and  the  land  commissioner.  The  legislative 
council  is  made  up  of  the  members  of  the  executive  council  with 
whom  are  associated  four  honourable  residents,  who  are  generally  the 
heads  of  commercial  houses. 

In  conformity  with  this  changed  condition  of  affairs  the  native 
governmental  machinery  has  been  greatly  modified.  Each  village  or 
town  is  presided  over  by  a  headman  who  is  nominally  appointed  by 
the  district  council,  but  his  official  position  is  practically  hereditary. 
He  is  assisted  in  the  management  of  all  local  business  by  a  council  of 
elders  or  magistrates  and  several  constables,  in  addition  to  a  public 
crier  who  is  quite  an  important  personage,  for  his  dignity  is  hereditary. 
A  number  of  villages  form  a  district  which  is  placed  under  the  autho- 
rity of  an  officer  who  bears  the  title  of  tuli,  and  who  is  assisted  by 
the  bose-ni-tikina  or  district  council,  composed  of  the  village  chiefs 
which  meets  monthly  when  the  buli  makes  a  report  of  the  condition 
of  affairs,  discusses  any  mooted  question,  and  takes  such  measures  as 
may  be  deemed  most  expedient.  He  has  the  power  of  appointing 
and  suspending  the  village  chiefs,  and  has  supervisory  control  over 
local  taxation  and  constables.  The  district  btdis  are  subordinate  and 
responsible  to  the  roJco-tuis  or  chiefs  of  the  provinces,  which  are 
twelve  in  number.  Twice  a  year  the  roko-tui  assembles  the  hulis 
under  his  orders  in  a  provincial  council  called  bose-vaka-yasana, 
where  all  the  local  affairs  of  the  province  are  discussed,  and  local 
taxes  are  assessed.  Each  buli  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  condi- 
tion of  his  district.  The  governor  assembles  annually  the  twelve 
roko-tuis  in  a  general  council  called  bose-vaka-turango,  of  which  the 
salaried  native  magistrates  and  two  bulis  from  each  province,  selected 
by  the  bose-vakoryasana,  are  consultative  members.  In  this  assembly 
each  roko-tui  gives  an  account  of  the  condition  of  his  province,  and 
proposes  or  suggests  such  measures  which  he  may  consider  most 
proper  to  be  adopted  by  the  government. 

Formerly  the  taxes  due  to  the  general  government  had  to  be  paid 
in  money ;  but  as  this  mode  of  collecting  the  revenue  led  to  numerous 
abuses,  the  taxes  are  now  paid  in  kind  or  in  labour  which  is  sold,  and 
the  surplus  realised  is  returned  to  the  taxpayer. 

The  Fiji  islands,  having  formerly  been  subjected  to  the  arbitrary, 
power  of  numerous  independent  chiefs,  who  were  not  only  jealous  of 
each  other,  but  attempted  to  aggrandise  themselves  at  the  expense  of 
their  neighbours,  voluntary  or  accidental  injuries  inflicted  upon  each 
other  never  failed  to  produce  internal  dissensions,  which  could  only 
be  accommodated  by  a  trial  of  arms.  Wars  of  revenge  were  not 
uncommon  which  had  always  for  their  object  to  punish  some  real  or 
imaginary  injury.  As  the  Fijians  were  constantly  influenced  in  their 
actions  by  mistrust  and  suspicion,  they  saw  everywhere  an  enemy, 
and  as  a  means  of  defence  they  were  always  armed,  no  matter  what 
pursuit  they  might  have  followed.  The  club  and  spear  were  their 
constant  companions,  and  they  were  always  ready  to  use  them  when 
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a  favourable  opportunity  for  a  murderous  deed  presented  itself,  for 
none  is  more  cowardly  and  cruel  than  he  who  is  ever  agitated  by  fear. 
"War  was  only  declared  after  mature  deliberation,  and  messages  were 
interchanged  between  the  belligerents,  giving  due  notice  of  their 
intentions.  The  general  plan  of  the  projected  campaign  was  deter- 
mined upon  by  a  council,  and  the  favour  of  the  gods  was  propitiated 
by  repairing  ruined  hures  or  public  houses,  and  erecting  new  sanc- 
tuaries ;  by  presenting  costly  offerings  and  invoking  the  divine  powers 
to  aid  them  in  bringing  about  the  utter  destruction  of  their  enemies. 
The  same  wish  was  expressed  at  the  yangona  parties,  while  quaffing 
the  precious  liquor.  The  chiefs  collected  their  forces,  and  they  were 
ordered  to  be  in  readiness  at  the  time  appointed.  They  summoned 
their  men  to  rally  under  their  banner,  and  as  a  refusal  would  have 
been  fraught  with  fatal  consequences  the  mandate,  when  once  issued, 
was  generally  obeyed.  Wben  a  superior  chief  gave  his  assent  to  join 
the  war  party,  he  sent  a  club  or  a  spear  accompanied  by  these  words : 
"  I  have  sent  my  club,  by  and  by  I  will  follow."  Although  there 
were  individuals  who  devoted  themselves  specially  to  the  profession 
of  arms,  yet  there  existed  no  standing  army  nor  professional  soldiers ; 
but  the  fighting  men  were  recruited  from  every  rank,  irrespective  of 
age  or  condition.  The  forces  were  collected  in  a  kind  of  public 
review  (taqua),  where  all  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  war  were 
displayed,  but  the  number  that  answered  the  call  hardly  ever  exceeded 
a  thousand,  while  an  army  of  four  thousand  or  five  thousand  men 
could  only  be  secured  by  an  immense  effort.  When  the  army  was 
ready  to  start  it  was  generally  led  against  some  fortified  town,  or  some 
mountain  fortress,  and  the  attack  was  directed  against  an  earthen 
rampart,  about  six  feet  thick,  faced  with  large  stones,  enclosed  by  a 
palisade  of  reeds  or  cocoa-nut  trunks  and  surrounded  by  a  muddy 
moat.  Previous  to  an  engagement  abusive  words  and  boastful  threats 
were  exchanged  between  the  hostile  parties.^  When  the  command 
was  issued  to  advance  against  the  enemy's  works  a  fearful  war-cry 
resounded  from  the  hills  and  valleys  ;  or  the  first  attempts  were  made 
by  stealthy  approaches  if  the  nature  of  the  country  was  favourable. 
If  the  party  assailed  were  numerous  and  distinguished  for  their 
bravery,  they  frequently  made  unexpected  sallies,  when  a  hand-to- 
hand  fight  ensued  throughout  the  whole  line,  and  the  battle  was 
reduced  to  a  number  of  single  combats.  Their  tactics  were  confined 
to  stratagem  and  surprise,  and  their  greatest  warriors  sought  honour 
and  fame  in  carrying  out  plots  characterised  by  treachery  and  heartless 
cruelty.  Pitched  battles  were  comparatively  harmless,  and  the  de- 
struction of  property  was  sometimes  the  only  result  of  their  wars. 
When  one  or  two  warriors  were  seen  to  fall  the  rest  of  the  army 
fled  in  wild  confusion  taking  with  them  the  slain,  and  the 
victorious  party  followed  but  a  short  distance  in  pursuit.      When 

3  Indiscreet  men  have  been  known  to  niter  special  threats  against  the  leader  of 
an  enemy.  Shouting  his  name  they  declare  their  intention  to  cut  out  his  tongue, 
eat  his  brains,  and  make  a  cup  of  his  skull.  Such  boasters  became  at  once  marked 
men.  Orders  were  given  to  take  them  alive,  and  woful  is  their  lot  if  captured. 
Williams'  Fiji  and  Fijians,  p.  42. 
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prisoners  were  taken  they  were  treated  'With  the  most  horrible 
barbarity.  They  were  delivered  Tip  to  boys  of  rank,  who  made  them 
the  victims  of  the  most  inhuman  tortures.  The  prisoners  were 
stunned  by  severe  blows,  and  were  then  cast  into  hot  ovens,  where 
the  fierce  heat  brought  them  back  to  consciousness,  and  struggling  to 
escape  from  their  hellish  torments  they  were  thrust  back  amidst  the 
contemptuous  shouts  and  the  fiendish  laughter  of  brutalised  spec- 
tators. Children  were  hung  up  by  their  feet  from  the  mast-head,  and 
their  brains  were  dashed  out  by  the  heavy  rolling  of  the  boat.  The 
dead  men  and  women  carried  away  as  trophies  of  war  were  fastened 
to  the  fore-part  of  the  canoe,  and  the  excited  warriors  danced  on  the 
deck  in  maddened  eddies  flourishing  their  clubs  and  sunshades,  and 
as  a  mark  of  triumphant  exultation  they  uttered,  from  time  to  time, 
a  shrill  and  terrible  yeU  which  gave  expression  to  their  passionate  rage 
and  relentless  hatred.  On  arriving  at  their  homestead  they  were 
welcomed  by  the  women  with  the  wildest  exclamations  of  joy  and 
uncontrollable  excitement.  They  received  the  victorious  warriors 
with  a  dance,  accompanied  by  obscene  songs  and  voluptuous  gestures. 
The  corpses  were  carried  to  the  public  house  amidst  loud  and  bois- 
terous shoutings,  and  they  were  consecrated  by  being  offered  to  the 
gods  before  they  were  cooked  and  eaten. 

Negotiations  for  proposals  of  peace  were  conducted  through  the 
intervening  agency  of  a  woman  who  was  dressed  up  in  finest  stylS, 
and  she  presented  herself  to  the  hostile  chiefs  by  holding  whales' 
teeth  in  her  hand.  Sometimes  an  ambassador  was  sent  who  sued  for 
peace  by  offering  a  soro  of  a  whale's  tooth  or  some  other  object  in  the 
name  of  the  people. 

The  weapons  formerly  used  by  the  Fijians  were  the  club,  the  spear, 
the  battle-axe,  the  bow  and  the  sling  which  have  all  been  more  or 
less  superseded  by  the  general  use  of  firearms.  The  club  was  the 
favourite  war  weapon ;  it  was  of  hard,  heavy  wood  and  was  either  in 
the  form  of  a  mace,  or  it  resembled  the  battle-axe,  with  a  broad 
cutting  edge  at  one  end.  The  spear  was  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  long 
of  hard  and  durable  wood,  and  it  was  often  four-pointed  or  barbed ; 
or  it  was  armed  with  the  spines  of  the  sting  ray.  Bows  and  arrows 
were  effective  weapons  in  the  hands  of  women  in  obstinate  sieges, 
and  fiery  arrows  were  sometimes  hurled  by  the  besiegers  into  the 
enclosures  to  force  the  enemy  to  surrender.  Besides  the  sling,  which 
was  handled  with  much  dexterity,  another  and  more  powerful  missile 
weapon  was  employed  in  the  form  of  a  club-like  thro  wing-stick,  with 
a  large  knob  at  one  end,  which  was  projected  with  great  precision, 
and  hardly  ever  missed  its  aim. 

Though  the  Fijians  before  they  were  converted  to  Christianity  had 
but  crude  religious  notions,  yet  they  had  given  them  some  systematic 
form.  They  recognised  the  superior  power  of  numerous  divinities 
who  hold  different  ranks  in  the  celestial  hierarchy ;  but  these  gods 
were  not  objects  of  any  particular  formal  worship,  although  many 
superstitions  invented  by  the  priests  were  connected  with  their 
service.  In  the  strict  compliance,  on  the  part  of  the  people,  with 
religious  observances,  fear  was  the  only  motive  of  action.     The  Fijian 
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religion,  if  such  it  may  be  called,  has  no  theological  tenets,  no  moral 
principles,  nor  retributive  justice  as  a  substantial  basis  upon  which  it 
rests.  It  is  simply  an  imperfect  and  indistinct  development  of  hero- 
worship  which  took  its  rise  from  the  deification  of  the  supposed 
surviving  self  of  deceased  chiefs,  whose  power  and  influence  had  won 
for  them  during  their  natural  life  many  adherents  and  admirers. 
Ndengei,  whose  origin  dates  back  beyond  the  memory  of  man,  stands 
at  the  head  of  the  invisible  deified  ghostly  beings  called  Icaloo,  a  word 
which  denotes  anything  marvellous  or  superlative.  His  origin  is 
traced  to  his  mother,  who  is  symbolised  by  two  stones  lying  in  a 
moat.  The  serpent,  the  symbol  of  eternity,  is  his  sacred  abode ;  he 
is  traditionally  represented  with  the  head  and  part  of  the  body  of  a 
snake,  while  the  rest  of  his  figure  is  supposed  to  be  of  stone,  "  emble- 
matic of  unchangeable  and  everlasting  duration."  A  gloomy  and 
desolate  cavern  is  his  dwelling-place,  and  though  he  is  described  as 
having  a  sister,  a  wife,  sons,  grandchildren  and  other  descendants, 
yet  he  passes  a  lonely  and  passive  existence  in  his  rocky  home  with 
Uto  as  his  only  attendant;  and  here  in  his  voluntary  isolation  he 
performs  no  other  function  but  that  of  satisfying  his  appetite,  turning 
from  side  to  side,  and  answering  the  invocation  of  the  priests  devoted 
to  his  service.  He  is  not  the  object  of  any  particular  worship,  and  as 
he  is  neither  loved  nor  feared,  he  is  not  only  treated  with  indifference 
i&  some  localities,  but  to  render  his  supposed  mortification  more 
poignant  he  is  made  the  subject  of  a  humorous  song.^ 

The  inferior  gods  or  kaloo  yalo  are  all  the  other  deified  mortals  of 
a  secondary  rank.  They  are  faithful  models  of  the  national  social 
condition ;  they  are  bloodthirsty,  cruel  cannibals  ;  they  are  affected  by 
love  and  hatred,  are  proud  and  revengeful,  make  war  and  kill  and 
devour  each  other.  They  represent  a  species  of  deijionism  based  upon 
the  deification  of  the  human  passions. 

A  son  of  Ndengei's  sister  bears  the  name  of  Eokomootu,  for  whom 
the  miraculous  origin  is  claimed  of  having  been  born  from  the  elbow 
of  Tiis  mother.  As  soon  as  he  made  his  appearance  he  assumed  the 
dignity  of  chief,  and  in  his  unblushing  arrogance  he  insisted  that  his 
mother  and  friends  should  recognise  him  as  a  god,  if  they  wished  to 
escape  the  fatal  doom  of  being  devoured.  Thangawalu  was  the  first- 
born of  his  mother  who,  after  a  pregnancy  of  two  months,  was  delivered 
of  a  giant  that  rapidly  grew  to  the  immense  stature  of  sixty  feet. 
Eoko-mbadi-ndua  or  the  "  One-Toothed  Lord  "  is  described  as  having 
but  a  single  tooth  fixed  to  the  lower  jaw  which  is  elongated  to  such  an 
enormous  length  that  it  is  projecting  above  the  head.     He  has  wings 

1  It  is  impossible  to  admit,  judging  from  the  nature,  character  and  attributes  of 
Ndengei,  that  the  Fijians  had  a  real  conception  of  a  divinity  as  the  word  is  under- 
stood among  civilised  nations  of  modern  times.  A  supposed  deity  that  passes  its 
passive  existence  in  a  gloomy  cavern,  that  has  a  sister,  a  wife  and  descendants  to 
the  second  generation,  that  knows  no  other  gratification  than  that  of  satisfying  his 
hunger,  can  by  no  means  be  considered  in  the  light  of  an  incorporeal,  abstract 
godhead  that  has  created  and  governs  the  universe,  as  the  missionaries  would  have 
us  believe.  In  fact  Ndengei  is  not  even  a  god,  he  is  simply  a  poetical  figure  of  a 
legend  which  has  probably  been  amplified  and  embellished  after  they  had  been 
instructed  by  the  missionaries. 
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in  place  of  arms,  from  which  he  emits  sparks  of  light  as  he  wafts  in 
speedy  flight  through  the  air.  The  ends  of  his  wings  are  provided 
with  claws  which  he  uses  as  instruments  of  prehension  to  seize  his 
victims  and  retain  them  securely  within  his  grasp.  Matu-walu,  repre- 
senting the  genius  of  wisdom,  is  fitted  out  with  eight  eyes.  Eanam- 
hasanga,  being  hermaphroditic  in  his  nature,  symbolises  the  generative 
power.  "Walukvakatmi  signifies  ten  times  eight  from  the  number  of 
stomachs  this  god  has  ever  in  readiness  as  a  means  of  satisfying  his 
inordinate  voracity.  Kanusimana  is  the  "  spitter  of  miracles,"  whose 
acts  are  all  supernatural.  Naitono  is  the  leper  and  probably  the 
patron  of  those  unfortunate  outcasts.  Mbakanderoti,  who  is  recognised 
as  the  god  of  war  within  a  limited  locality,  exercises  defensive  powers 
of  such  wonderful  efficacy  that  a  fortification  constructed  of  such 
frail  materials  as  pandanus  leaves,  would  sufiice  to  render  any  place 
impregnable.  Tunambaugu  is  the  adulterer,  and  Notauthina  follows 
the  honourable  profession  of  stealing  in  the  night,  by  the  aid  of 
torchlight,  the  most  beautiful  woman  of  the  highest  rank.  But  the 
most  absurd  as  well  as  the  most  characteristic  of  all  these  rabble 
divinities  are  Mtabimona  the  brain -eater  and  Eavu-Eavu  the 
murderer.  1 

The  gods,  who  are  subordinate  only  to  Ndengei,  and  who  are 
supreme  in  each  district  as  tutelary  divinities,  are  the  sons  of  the 
ancestral  god  called  Tokairambe  and  Tui  Lakemba  Randinandina, 
who  act  as  mediators  and  receive  the  invocations  of  the  suppliants  to 
carry  them  up  into  the  divine  presence  of  the  supreme  godhead.  The 
grandchildren  of  Ndengei  hold  the  next  rank  in  the  celestial  company 
of  deified  heroes.  More  distant  relations  occupy  a  still  lower  position; 
while  the  spirits  of  men  of  superior  courage  and  intellectual  capacity 
belong  to  the  lowest  order  of  the  Fijian  pantheon;  and  they  are,  so  to 
say,  the  household  gods  or  tutelary  patrons  of  individual  chiefs  or 
families,  whose  influence  and  power  are  restricted  within  the  limits  of 
their  functions.  The  higher  divinities  preside  over  the  destiny  of 
whole  islands  and  of  populous  districts.  There  are  also  patron 
divinities  who  take  under  their  protection  certain  trades  and  pro- 
fessions, such  as  carpenters  and  fishermen.  The  most  beneficent  of 
the  Fijian  divinities,  universally  acknowledged  as  such,  is  Ratu-mai- 
bulu  the  patron  of  fruit  trees.  Once  a  year  he  starts  out  on  a  mission 
of  philanthropy  and  visits  the  Fijian  islands  to  cause  the  fruit  trees  to 
blossom  and  bear  fruit.  During  the  time  he  takes  up  his  abode  here 
below,  it  is  forbidden  to  engage  in  any  kind  of  work.  No  war  can  be 
undertaken ;  the  canoes  must  lie  idle  on  their  oars ;  no  agricultural 
labour  can  be  performed ;  no  houses  can  be  built,  and  no  drums  can 
be  beaten.  In  December  the  departure  of  the  god  is  announced  by 
the  priest  by  a  loud  shout  which  is  heard  at  a  great  distance,  and  is 
quickly  repeated  from  village  to  village,  and  from  town  to  town. 

These  divinities,  numerous  as  they  are,  have  not  only  a  name  by 
which  they  are  known,  but  they  have  also  a  local  habitation.     Certain 


1  It  is  very  probable  that  all  these  so-called  gods  were  simply  fanciful  conceptions 
of  a  legendary,  traditional  literature. 
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stones,  and  even  clubs  were  reverenced  as  their  shrines,  and  they 
were  supposed  to  make  birds,  fishes  and  plants  their  ordinary  dwell- 
ing-place. The  eel,  the  common  fowl,  the  hawk  and  the  shark  were 
looked  upon  as  the  living  sanctuaries  of  certain  divine  personages. 
These  animals  became  tabu  to  those  who  worshipped  the  divinity 
that  was  supposed  to  inhabit  them.  In  Tiliva  the  land-crab,  which  is 
but  rarely  met  with,  was  formerly  recognised  as  the  representative  of 
a  tutelary  god  called  Koko-suka.  When  one  of  these  animals  was 
accidentally  seen,  the  fact  was  reported  to  the  priest  who  ordered  a 
string  of  nuts  to  be  presented  to  the  divine  visitor  that  the  want  of 
hospitality,  on  the  part  of  the  worshippers,  might  not  excite  his  anger 
and  doom  them  to  destruction  by  drought,  famine  and  death.  On 
some  islands  offerings  of  food  were  made  to  rude  stones,  and  a  large 
stone  that  is  reported  to  have  the  property  of  repelling  musquitoes, 
served  as  shrine  to  0-Eewau  who  is  wedded  to  two  hard-hearted 
wives  of  stone.  Sacred  groves  were  reverenced  as  the  oracular  shrines, 
where  the  gods  communicate  with  the  priests  when  consulted  about 
the  important  question  of  peace  and  war.  If  at  morning  dawn  the 
path  was  sprinkled  with  blood  it  was  considered  as  an  infallible 
indication  of  the  belligerent  designs  of  the  divinity ;  but  if  no  such 
marks  appeared  the  divine  mind  was  supposed  to  be  peaceably 
inclined. 

The  lure  of  the  Fijians  was  at  once  the  temple,  the  town-haU  and  the 
common  sleeping-place  of  the  chiefs.  It  was  much  more  devoted  to 
secular  than  to  religious  purposes.  It  was  a  substantial  structure  upon 
the  erection  and  finishing  of  which  much  time  and  labour  was  bestowed. 
On  the  coast  it  was  often  of  pyramidal  form  constructed  on  a  terraced 
mound.  In  former  times  a  number  of  human  victims  were  sacrificed, 
cooked  and  eaten  on  setting  up  the  pillars  and  at  the  time  the  work 
was  completed.  The  rafters  and  spars  were  connected  by  cinet  work. 
Spears  frequently  served  as  laths  for  the  thatching  of  the  roof-frame, 
and  they  also  served  as  supports  of  the  ridge  pole,  from  the  projecting 
ends  of  which  strings  of  cowries  were  suspended  which  reached  down 
to  the  ground.  Cinet  braids,  in  red  and  black  patterns,  were  used  as 
decorative  devices  which  embellished  every  part  of  the  building.  The 
interior  ornamentation  was  confined  to  a  few  streamers,  clubs  and 
spears ;  and  a  piece  of  white  massi,  which  was  fastened  to  the  roof, 
hung  down  the  corner  post,  where  it  covered  a  part  of  the  floor. 
This  was  the  place  set  apart  as  the  sanctuary,  where  the  god  was  in 
the  habit  of  passing,  and  which  but  few,  besides  the  priests,  would 
dare  to  approach.  They  alone  had  the  privilege  of  communing  with 
the  gods  to  ascertain  what  had  to  be  done,  and  what  had  to  be 
avoided.  They  accompanied  war  parties  and  took  part  in  the  fight, 
and  being  consulted  on  all  important  occasions  their  advice  was  re- 
garded in  the  light  of  a  command.  The  sanctuaries  were  subjected 
to  some  exclusive  restrictions.  In  some  it  was  forbidden  to  eat  any 
kind  of  food ;  in  others  it  was  an  offence  to  break  anything  within 
the  sacred  precinct.  Some  were  closed  to  the  visit  of  strangers,  and 
no  arms  of  any  kind  could  be  carried  over  their  threshold ;  in  others 
dogs  were  not  permitted  to  enter,  and  women  were  excluded  from  all. 
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The  sows  or  offerings  presented  were  really  not  intended  for  the 
gods  but  for  the  priests  as  a  reward  for  their  mediatorial  offices  and 
their  oracular  communications,  and  they  were  graduated  in  quantity 
and  value  according  to  the  importance  of  the  interest  involved.  The 
objects  employed  for  this  purpose  were  articles  of  food,  whales'  teeth, 
clubs,  mats,  spears  and  young  cocoa-nuts  sprinkled  over  with  pow- 
dered turmeric.  When  a  great  quantity  of  food  was  offered,  a  portion 
called  the  sigana  was  set  apart  for  the  deity,  who  was  supposed  to 
feed  with  gluttonous  appetite  on  the  essence  of  life  of  the  offering ; 
while  the  material  part  was  distributed  among  the  priestly  order  and 
their  friends,  and  the  remainder  was  served  up  in  a  feast  to  all  the 
assembled  worshippers  that  wished  to  partake.  The  first  fruits  of 
yams,  called  sevu,  were  presented  in  the  temple  to  be  consecrated  to 
the  god,  and  an  offering  was  made  at  the  close  of  the  year  called 
ta-aravu. 

The  amhetti  or  priests,  who  were  the  ministers  of  certain  divinities 
of  exclusive  pretensions,  formerly  exercised  great  influence  among  the 
masses,  and  sometimes,  though  rarely,  they  united  the  function  of 
the  priestly  office  with  that  of  the  chieftainship.  Their  sacerdotal 
dignity  was  generally,  though  not  always,  hereditary,  and  their  rank 
depended  on  the  rank  of  the  god  to  whose  service  they  were  con- 
secrated. Their  insignia  of  office  were  a  long  toothed  comb  and  a 
long  oval  frontlet  of  scarlet  feathers,  to  which  sometimes  a  necklace 
of  human  teeth  was  added. 

The  priests  professed  to  be  versed  in  the  art  of  divination  which 
they  practised  by  the  aid  of  the  inspiration  vouchsafed  to  them  by 
their  patron  divinity.  They  employed  various  methods  which  served 
as  guiding  indications  to  decipher  the  mysterious  revelations  of  future 
events.  The  priest  took  a  bunch  of  cocoa-nuts  pronouncing  these 
words :  "I  shall  shake  these  nuts ;  if  all  faU  off,  the  child  will  re- 
cover, but  if  any  remain  it  will  die."  Or  he  spun  a  cocoa-nut  on  its 
side  and  announced  his  prediction  in  accordance  with  the  direction  in 
which  the  eye  pointed  when  it  was  again  at  rest.  Or  he  would  sit 
on  the  ground  with  his  legs  stretched  out  before  him,  with  a  club 
lying  between  them.  If  the  right  leg  first  began  to  be  affected  with 
a  tremulous  motion  it  was  a  good  omen,  but  if  the  left  was  thus 
affected  it  was  of  evil  portent. 

The  Fijians,  being  a  credulous  people,  have  numerous  popular 
superstitions.  They  believed  it  to  be  the  will  of  the  gods  that  old 
men  only  should  eat  certain  kinds  of  plantains.  There  are  some 
houses  in  which  it  would  be  sacrilege  to  wear  a  turban,  and  in  others 
the  utterance  of  certain  common  words  is  prohibited.  The  first  fish 
caught  in  a  creel  must  not  be  boiled,  but  must  be  cooked  by  broiling. 
None  but  the  chief  of  the  highest  rank  has  the  privilege  of  sitting  on 
the  threshold  of  the  bure ;  and  those  that  enter  the  building  would 
not  dare  to  touch  it  with  their  feet,  but  are  required  to  step  over  it 
or  crawl  over  it  on  their  knees  and  hands.  When  sailors  pass  certain 
parts  of  the  ocean  they  quiet  their  apprehensions  of  danger  by  un- 
covering their  head,  and  they  take  care  that  no  remnant  of  their  food 
or  a  shred  of  their  dress  shall  fall  into  the  water.     If  the  common 
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tropic  bird  flies  over  their  head,  or  a  shark  passes  close  to  their  canoe 
they  immediately  unwind  their  turban,  and  while  affected  with  fearful 
trepidation  they  utter  words  of  respect.  It  is  considered  an  omen  of 
evil  if  a  shark  lies  athwart  a  canoa  It  was  tabu  in  some  canoes  to 
eat  food  in  the  hold ;  in  others  the  prohibition  extended  to  the  cabin, 
and  in  a  few  even  to  the  cabin-deck.  In  a  violent  storm  the  crew, 
instead  of  taking  judicious  measures  to  save  the  craft,  offer  soro  to 
the  spirits  of  the  deep,  and  throw  whales'  teeth  and  pour  yangona 
into  the  waves  to  appease  their  rage. 

The  tabu,  which  has  been  introduced  from  the  Friendly  Islands, 
w^as  here,  as  it  was  everywhere  else,  an  institution  of  a  semi-religious 
character  to  facilitate  the  exercise  of  despotic  power  on  the  part  of 
the  chiefs ;  and  as  a  mode  of  restricting  human  action  in  certain  direc- 
tions it  cannot  be  surpassed  for  its  efiicacy  and  promptness  of  execu- 
tion. All  things  that  come  within  the  domain  of  economic  utility 
were  subjected  to  this  domineering  irreversible  power,  that  tyrannises 
over  the  will  and  conscience  of  man  with  the  austerity  of  irresistible 
destiny.  Seas,  rivers,  coasts,  lands,  fish,  animals,  fruits,  vegetables, 
houses,  beds,  cups,  pots,  dishes,  canoes  and  sailing  tackle,  dress,  orna- 
ments, weapons,  food,  beverages,  all  parts  of  the  human  body,  manners, 
customs,  temples,  language,  names  and  even  the  gods  are  made  the 
instrumental  agency  for  the  exercise  of  this  tyrant  authority.  The 
summary  prohibitions  which  the  tabu  involves  were  respected  as  if 
they  were  eternal  laws  of  nature,  for  the  untutored  imagination  is 
awed  by  the  fearful  retribution  which  is  the  inevitable  consequence 
of  the  violation  of  its  regulations. 

The  Fijians  have  not  escaped  the  universal  contagion,  from  which 
no  country  in  the  world  is  exempt,  of  calling  into  existence  an  imagi- 
nary creation  of  witches,  demon  ghosts  and  goblins.  They  believe 
not  only  that  the  spirits  of  the  dead  visit  their  habitations  as  appari- 
tions in  human  form,  and  that  they  possess  the  power  of  inflicting 
innumerable  evils  upon  the  living;  but  they  consider  witchcraft  as  the 
most  potent  agency  of  evil,  which  exercises  a  very  pernicious  influence 
upon  these  credulous  dupes  of  their  diseased  imagination.  To  counter- 
act the  wicked  machinations  of  the  wizard  they  formerly  made  offerings 
to  the  gods,  offered  presents  to  the  chief  within  whose  territorial 
domain  the  mischievous  sorcerer  was  supposed  to  reside,  or  they 
attempted  to  neutralise  the  charm  by  a  series  of  counter-spells.  They 
never  ate  in  the  presence  of  suspected  persons ;  and  they  took  special 
care  that  no  part  of  their  food  or  their  clothing  should  be  abstracted 
to  their  prejudice  and  destruction.  The  magic  spell  is  generally  pro- 
duced by  burying  a  cocoa-nut  with  the  eye  upward  under  the  hearth 
of  the  hure,  and  as  the  life  of  the  fruit  is  gradually  destroyed  it  was 
believed  that  the  person  intended  to  be  bewitched  would  sicken  and 
fade  away  until  he  finally  dies.  But  the  more  common  method  called 
vakadramihau  is  more  usually  employed.  To  effect  the  object  pro- 
posed certain  leaves  endowed  with  magical  virtue  are  wrapped  up  in 
other  leaves  or  they  are  placed  in  a  bamboo-case,  and  are  then  buried 
in  the  garden,  or  are  hidden  in  the  thatch  of  the  house  of  the  party 
who  is  to  be  affected  by  the  exercise  of  the  sorcerer's  art. 
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But  the  Slackest  spot  of  the  Fijians  is  the  abominable  practice  of 
cannibalism  which  formerly  prevailed  to  an  immoderate  extent.    Every 
event  of  importance  was  celebrated  by  killing  some  victim,  and  feast- 
ing on  the  body  as  the  most  delicate  viand  to  add  increased  interest 
to  the  occasion.     A  "  black  list "  was  prepared  designating  by  name 
those  whose  life  was  to  be  sacrificed  in  preference  to  all  others.     The 
shipwrecked  were  seldom  allowed  to  live,  but  were  generally  cooked 
and  eaten.     Kidnapping  was  also  common  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
the  number  of  human  cattle  destined  for  the  shambles.     The  bodies 
of  enemies  slain  in  battle  were,  with  few  exceptions,  devoured  with 
delightful  zest,  and  slaves  were  fattened  for  the  market  to  be  hacked 
up  into  steak.     The  building  of  a  temple,  the  construction  or  launch- 
ing of  a  large  canoe,  the  taking  down  of  the  mast  on  the  visit  of  a 
great  chief  were  acts  consecrated  by  killing,  cooking  and  eating  one 
or  more  of  their  own  people.     A  feast  of  human  flesh  was  prepared 
for  those  who  were  sent  to  carry  the  tribute  to  the  chief  place  of  the 
district.     Great  chiefs  were  guilty  of  the  horrible  deed  of  killing  men 
in  order  to  use  them  as  rollers  to  facilitate  the  launching  of  their 
canoes,  and  these  human  bodies  were  afterwards  cooked  and  devoured. 
Sometimes  a  victim  was  sacrificed  at  the  laying  down  of  the  keel,  and 
a  number  of  others  were  added  at  the  joining  of  each  new  plank. 
These   were   eaten   as    "  food   of  the   carpenters."     Ten   men   were 
slaughtered  on  the  deck  of  a  canoe  when  first  launched  by  the  king 
that  it  might  be  washed  with  human  blood. 

The  cannibal  banquet  was  announced  by  the  peculiar  beat  of  tlie 
drum.  Some  roasted  their  victim  alive  by  applying  the  valcato-tolca 
or  torture.  They  cut  pieces  of  flesh  from  his  body,  or  amputate<i 
whole  limbs  and  cooked  them  before  the  eyes  of  the  suffering  wretch, 
and  often  filled  the  measure  of  iniquity  to  the  brim  by  inviting  the 
writhing  martyr  to  eat  of  the  flesh  of  his  flesh  and  gnaw  the  bone  of 
his  bone.  Others  kept  the  dead  bodies  until  decomposition  had  fairly 
set  in,  after  which  the  flesh  was  boiled  and  stewed  into  strong  scented 
viands  that  could  be  eaten  without  any  other  seasoning.  Generally 
the  hakolo  or  dead  body  designed  for  eating  was  prepared  by  cutting 
the  flesh  from  the  bones,  which  was  then  boiled  in  large  pots,  or 
roasted  in  ovens  specially  designed  for  this  purposa  The  bakolo  was 
always  eaten  with  the  addition  of  three  vegetables  which  gave  it  a 
higher  relish.  These  were  the  leaves  of  the  malawaci  {Trophis 
anthropophagorwm),  the  tudauo  {Omalanthus  pedicillatus),  and  the 
horodino  {Solanum  anthropophagorwm).^  All  the  vessels,  dishes  and 
forks  used  at  the  cannibal  banquet  were  strictly  tabu,  and  could  never 
be  employed  on  any  other  occasion.  Women  hardly  ever  partook  of 
the  bakolo;  and  some  priests  were  forbidden  to  indulge  in  this  luxurious 
mode  of  living. 

The  Fijians  have  preserved  some  mythological  legends  which  have 
but  little  religious  and  much  less  poetical  value.     On  some  of  the 

1  The  two  former  are  middle-sized  trees  growing  wild  in  many  parts  of  the  group ; 
but  the  last  is  cultivated,  and  there  are  generally  several  large  hushes  of  it  near 
every  bure-nisa  or  stranger's  house,  where  the  bodies  of  the  slain  in  battle  ate  always 
taken.    Seaman's  Viti,  p.  176. 
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islands  the  supreme  god  is  called  Noko-Mata  who,  as  he  took  a  walk 
one  day,  was  struck  by  the  sight  of  a  falcon  building  its  nest,  in  which 
the  female  bird  afterwards  laid  its  eggs.  According  to  another  account 
the  name  of  the  god  was  Dengei  who  dwelled  in  the  sacred  valley  of 
ISTa  Kauvadra,  and  the  bird  that  laid  the  eggs  was  the  snipe  {Mtu)^ 
The  divinity  was  much  rejoiced  at  the  generative  capacity  of  two  of 
his  creatures,  and  he  resolved  to  hatch  himself  the  young  fledglings 
contained  in  the  fragile  shells.  By  this  miraculous  interposition  the 
nature  of  the  eggs  became  changed  and  a  boy  and  a  girl  were  thus 
supernaturally  produced,  after  having  been  developed  by  the  divine 
hatching  process.  The  young  nurselings  soon  grew  up  to  full  stature, 
and  as  the  young  man  was  turning  round  he  espied  the  maiden,  the 
partner  of  his  destiny,  and  following  his  natural  instinct  he  wooed 
the  modest  damsel  by  telling  her  that  they  had  been  called  into 
existence  for  the  purpose  of  peopling  the  earth.  Their  embraces  were 
instantaneous,  and  the  object  of  their  mission  was  accomplished.  In 
reward  for  this  strict  performance  of  duty,  the  god  gave  them  food, 
and  taught  them  the  art  of  cooking  it. 

The  traditional  record  of  a  deluge  has  also  been  preserved  in 
mythical  language.  The  grandsons  of  Ndengei,  one  of  the  supreme 
gods,  having  killed  his  favourite  bird  tarvr-kawa,  it  was  the  fervent 
wish  of  his  heart  to  revenge  this  impious  deed.  The  young  mis- 
creants, instead  of  repenting  of  their  wicked  act  and  asking  the 
pardon  of  their  divine  grandsire  met  him  with  a  spirit  of  defiance, 
and  challenged  him  to  make  use  of  his  instruments  of  retributive 
justice.  The  supreme  deity  collected  all  his  disposable  forces  during 
a  period  of  three  months,  and  beleaguered  the  rebellious  city,  but  was 
foiled  in  his  effort  to  take  it.  Being  forced  to  adopt  some  extreme 
measure  the  angry  god  resolved  to  call  the  elements  to  his  assistance. 
He  ordered  the  clouds  to  envelop  the  world  in  their  dusky  mantle  of 
black,  and  they  poured  down  such  copious  showers  of  rain  upon  the 
doomed  creatures  of  this  terrestrial  abode  that  cities,  hills  and 
mountains  were  soon  covered  with  water.  The  revolted  progeny  of 
the  divinity  paid  no  attention,  however,  to  this  threatening  state  of 
affairs,  and  heartily  laughed  at  the  impotence  of  their  sworn  enemy, 
until  the  flood  began  to  overtop  the  highest  summits  of  the  moun- 
tains, and  had  already  reached  up  to  their  neck.  They  were  thus 
compelled  to  invoke  the  aid  of  the  god  they  had  mocked  and  derided. 
He  accepted  this  act  of  submission  and  to  save  his  grandsons  from 
destruction  he  directed  them  to  build  two  boats,  and  escape  their 
doom  by  sailing  over  the  wide-spreading  ocean.  They  followed  the 
advice  so  judiciously  and  generously  given,  and  they  succeeded  in 
landing  on  the  highest  point  of  the  island  of  Mbenga,  where  they 
became  the  first  progenitors  of  the  island  population. 

The  greatest  number  of  Fijians  have  in  recent  times  been  converted 
to  Christianity,  and  the  number  of  proselytes  is  said  to  exceed 
120,000.  The  Methodist  missionaries  have  been  most  successful; 
but  their  zeal  has  created  a  dangerous  rivalship,  for  the  Catholics 

'  Pritchai-d  in  Memoirs  of  Lond.  Anthrop.  Society,  vol.  i.  p.  203. 
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have  established  missions  on  most  of  the  islands,  and  have  robbed 
the  pioneers  of  missionary  labours  of  those  who  might  have  become 
their  disciples.  The  two  religious  rivals  hated  each  other  most 
cordially  as  apostates,  and  the  Methodists  exercised  sufficient  in- 
fluence with  the  king  to  cause  him  to  issue  an  order  for  the  expulsion 
of  the  Catholic  missionaries  which  would  have  been  carried  into 
execution,  had  it  not  been  for  the  intervention  of  a  French  ship  of 
war  that  made  its  sudden  appearance  on  the  coast.  Since  that  time 
the  two  hostile  sects  have  agreed  to  a  compromise,  which  binds  each 
party  to  make  no  .attempt  of  converting  the  natives  in  places  where 
the  other  party  is  predominant.^  Schools  have  been  established 
around  the  missionary  centres,  and  most  of  the  children  learn  to  read 
and  write,  are  instructed  in  the  elementary  rules  of  arithmetic,  and 
get  some  smattering  of  geography.  Their  lessons  are  recited  in  a 
chantiag  tone  of  voice,  and  during  recess  the  boys  and  girls  smoke 
salukas  or  cigarettes  together. 
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The  Andaman  Islands,  which  lie  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Bay  of 
Bengal,  between  10°  32'  and  13°  40'  N.  latitude,  and  between  93°  and 
94°  E.  longitude  from  Greenwich,  are  a  continuation  of  the  volcanic 
chain  of  elevations  which  extend  from  Sumatra  to  Cape  Negrais,  on 

1  The  Methodists  claim  to  have  made  120,000  oonverta,  a  number  that  far 
exceeds  the  whole  population  of  the  Fiji  islands.    Branchi,  Viaggio,  p.  41. 

The  late  statistics  of  the  Wesleyan  body  are  as  follows :  Churches,  &o.,  1107 ; 
European  missionaries,  10.  Native  ministers,  10 ;  local  preachers,  1407 ;  day 
scholars,  36,519  ;  Sunday  scholars,  39,387  ;  attendants  on  public  worship,  98,665. 
Cooper's  Coral  Lands,  pp.  68  and  69. 
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the  coast  of  Burmah.     The  main  part  of  the  group  is  a  band  of  four 
islands  so  closely  adjoining  and  slightly  overlapping  that  they  have 
always  been  known  as  the  Great  Andaman  which  is  about  a  hundred 
and  forty  miles  long,  and  twenty  miles  wide.     It  is  cut  up  by  three 
canals   into  four  distinct  parts  which  have  received  the   names   of 
North   Andaman,  Middle   Andaman,  South  Ajidaman   and  Kutland 
Island,    including   Archipelago,    Interview   and    some   minor   islets. 
North  Andaman  is  traversed  by  a  mountain  called  the  Saddle  Peak 
which  is  about  4400  feet  high.     South-south-west  of  it  lies  Barren 
Island  which  is  most  remarkable  for  its  active  volcano  that  does  not 
exceed  800  feet  in  height.     In  Middle  Andaman  a  considerable  range 
of  hills,  perhaps  1500  feet  high,  forms  the  backbone  of  the  island 
which  is  densely  wooded.     In  South  Andaman  is  situated  the  com- 
modious harbour  of  Port  Blair,  having  Ross  Island  at  the  entrance 
with  Mount  Harriet  on  the  right  or  northern  side  of  the  port.     Chatham 
Island,  with  its  picturesque  scenery,  lies  at  the  elbow  of   the  bay. 
Ford's  Peak  on  Rutland  Island  rises  to  an  altitude  of  1400  feet.     A 
little  to  the  south  lies  Little  Andaman  which  is  not  more  than  28  miles 
long  and  from  10  to  16  miles  wide,  and   is   detached   from   Great 
Andaman  by  Duncan's  Passage  which  has  a  width  of  28  miles.     The 
whole  country  is  overgrown  with  immense  trees  and  dense  jungle, 
which  render  it  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  penetrate  into  the  interior. 
The  forests  abound  with  the  most  useful  timber  trees ;  among  which 
ebony,  red  wood,  the  Pterocarpus  Dahlbergioides,  the  Bomhax  Mala-, 
harieum,    Barringtonioe,    Excecarice,   Agalloehm,    Lagerstroemice,   the 
Mimusops  Indica  and   the  Hemicyelia  andamanensis  are  the   most 
remarkable.     The  best  known  of  the  numerous  palms  are  the  Phoenix 
paltidosa,  the  Ideuala  paludosa,  the  L.  peltata  and  the  Areca  triandra. 
Similar  to  all  Oceanic  islands  the  group  is    altogether   deficient  in 
quadrupeds.     The  smaU  pig  has  probably  been  introduced ;  it  has  the 
Paradoxuros  in  common  with  New  Guinea,  besides  a  rat  with  spiny 
hair  {Mus  andamanensis)),  and  a  frugivorous  bat  (Cynopterus  margi- 
natus).     The  most  common  birds  are  the  Artamus,  the  Oriolus — the 
last  being  identical  with  the  same  species  in  Java,  in   addition  to 
shrikes,  pigeons,  kingfishers  and  woodpeckers..    Diiferent  species  of 
snakes,  gekos  and  Indian  toads  are  the  most  noted  reptiles.     Turtles 
are  most  abundant ;   and  fish  are  very  numerous.      The   geological 
formation  of  South  Andaman   consists  of   grey  tertiary  sandstone; 
traces  of  coal  have  been  found,  but  only  in  small  pockets ;  serpentine 
rock  occurs  on  the  east  coast  and  on  Rutland  Island.     Chloritic  rocks 
extend  from  Port  Blair  to  the  east  coast  of  Middle  Andaman.     The 
islands   are  girded   round  on  all  sides  by  coral   reefs   of   the   most 
variegated  and  most  brilliant  colours. 

As  the  islands  are  much  exposed  to  the  full  force  of  the  south-west 
monsoon,  and  partly  also  to  the  north-east  monsoon  the  climate  is 
very  moist,  and  Great  Andaman  is  hardly  ever  favoured  with  more 
than  four  or  five  months  of  fair  weather  during  the  year.  The 
temperature  is,  however,  sufficiently  uniform,  and  the  variations 
range  between  70°  and  96°  P.  The  dry  season  lasts  from  March  to 
May,  while  the  rainy  season  commences  in  June  and  continues  till 
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'  September.     During  the  rest  of  the  year  the  weather  is  rather  variable. 
The  mean  annual  temperature,  reduced  to  sea  level,  is  about  81°  F, 

The  Indian  government  established  a  penal  colony  on  Chatham 
Island  in  South-East  Bay  of  the  Great  Andaman,  then  called  Port 
Cornwallis,  in  1789;  but  on  account  of  the  great  insalubrity  the 
colony  was  transferred  to  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  island,  and  in 
1796  the  settlers  were  finally  removed  on  account  of  the  great- 
mortality.  In  1858,  when  the  British  government  took  permanent 
possession  of  the  islands,  a  new  convict  settlement  was  established  at 
Port  Blair,  and  in  1870  the  number  of  Indian  convicts  collected  there 
was  no  less  than  7603.  Since  that  time  cattle  have  been  introduced, 
gardens  have  been  planted,  and  mangoes,  oranges,  pine-apples  and 
jack  fruits  are  successfully  grown.  The  country  is  governed  by  a 
chief  commissioner  who  resides  at  Port  Blair,  and  who  also  exercises 
supreme  authority  over  Nicobar  islands. 

These  wild  and  once  inhospitable  islands  are  occupied  by  the 
MincopieSji  whose  present  number  is  estimated  at  from  3000  to  3500 
souls,  but  nothing  very  precise  is  known  about  the  number  of  the 
native  population.  They  are  closely  related,  both  in  physical 
characteristics  and  habits,  to  the  Papuo-Melanesians,  and  they  are  the 
legitimate  offspring  of  the  parent  stock.  Efforts  have  been  made  on 
Great  Andaman  Island,  to  civilise  them  with  the  usual  lamentable 
results;  for  the  natives  are  gradually  reduced  to  insignificant  numbers, 
and  within  a  comparatively  short  time  they  must  necessarily  become 
extinct.  2  Those  of  Little  Andaman  are  still  in  their  wild  and  un- 
tamed state ;  they  have  not  yet  been  poisoned  by  the  nostrums  of  a 
false  and  deceptive  philanthropy,  and  their  existence  may  be  prolonged 
until  they  shall,  in  their  turn,  be  invaded  by  the  representatives  of 
that  domineering,  all  devouring  modem  civilisation  which,  under  the 
disguise  of  religion,  renders  itself  master  not  only  of  the  life  and 
conscience  of  savages  and  barbarians,  but  also  of  their  lands  and 
possessions. 

In  physical  characteristics  the  Mincopies  are  much  inferior  to  most 
other  Melanesians.  They  are  of  exceedingly  small  stature,  hardly 
exceeding  on  an  average  four  feet  ten  inches,  and  their  height  very 
exceptionally  reaches  five  feet  four  inches.  Their  complexion,  which 
is  always  dark,  is  frequently  jet  black.  Their  hair  is  black,  curly 
and  tufty,  but  not  woolly  j  they  are  beardless,  and  their  general  ap- 
pearance is  uncouth,  if  not  repulsive.  Their  limbs  are  badly  formed 
and  disproportionately  slender ;  and  though  their  hands  and  feet  are 
small,  yet  they  generally  have  a  protuberant  belly,  huge  round 
shoulders,  and  a  very  large  head.  Their  lips  are  thick,  though  not 
projecting;   their  teeth  are  white  and  well-preserved;  their  nose  is 


1  It  is  of  no  importance  whatever  whether  or  not  the  name  of  Mincopies  is  known 
to  the  natives ;  for  as  the  name  of  Andaman  is  equally  unknown  to  them,  it  is  suffi- 
cient that  most  of  the  writers  call  them  Mincopies  to  render  this  name  preferable  to 
all  others. 

2  The  deaths  much  exceed  the  births,  and  the  1500  South  Andamanese  that  are 
estimated  to  have  been  there  when  we  took  possession  of  the  island  in  1858  have 
dwindled  down  in  twenty-four  years  to  less  than  500.    Ellis,  Eeport,  p.  73. 
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short,  broad  and  somewhat  flat;  their  ears  are  small;  their  forehead 
is  well-formed,  and  is  not  receding.  Some  of  their  women  have 
graceful  figures  while  young;  but  their  youthful  charms  soon  fade 
away  on  account  of  the  laborious  life  which  they  are  compelled  to 
lead. 

The  moral  character  of  the  Mincopies  has  been  variously  appre- 
ciated, according  to  the  nature  of  the  situation  in  which  they  were 
placed  when  first  visited  by  Europeans.  Among  themselves,  and  in 
the  presence  of  those  whom  they  consider  their  friends,  they  are 
docile  and  even  afiectionate  in  disposition.  They  are  quick  and 
clever  ;  evince  much  curiosity  when  their  attention  is  attracted ;  and 
their  capacity  for  imitation  shows  them  to  be  susceptible  of  improve- 
ment. They  tenderly  love  their  children  who,  in  turn,  are  strongly 
attached  to  their  parents.  They  manifest  the  utmost  solicitude  in 
behalf  of  the  weak,  the  aged  and  the  helpless;  and  administer  to 
their  wants  to  the  best  of  their  ability.  Strangers  and  guests,  whom 
they  do  not  regard  as  enemies,  are  well  treated,  and  are  regaled  with 
the  best  food  at  their  disposal.  Though  naked  they  may  be  they  are 
not  addicted  to  the  voluptuous  passions,  and  the  modesty  and  decorum 
of  both  sexes  is  most  examplary.  On  the  other  hand,  when  suddenly 
surprised  by  the  arrival  of  strangers,  whom  in  former  times  they 
looked  upon  as  enemies,  their  suspicion  was  at  once  aroused  and  they 
became  passionate  and  excited.  If  they  considered  themselves  strong 
enough  for  attack  and  defence,  they  gave  fuU  play  to  their  hostile 
spirit;  bid  defiance  to  their  adversaries,  expressed  their  feelings  of 
contempt  without  reserve,  by  gesture  and  action,  and  mercilessly 
destroyed  those  whom  they  feared  and  despised.  If  the  enemy  was 
too  strong  to  be  attacked  openly  they  employed  all  the  cunning  and 
craftiness  at  their  command  to  entice  him  into  a  pitfall,  and  to  over- 
come him  by  treachery  and  deceit,  which  are  legitimate  weapons  of 
defence  with  weak  and  powerless  savages  who  have  as  much  right  to 
preserve  their  own  existence  by  all  the  means  at  their  command  as 
the  most  daring  seaman  or  adventurous  traveller. 

The  Mincopies,  though  not  a  nomadic  race,  frequently  make  tem- 
porary migrations  occasioned  by  various  circumstances.  They  move 
their  encampments  whenever  a  death  occurs  in  their  midst;  or  to 
enable  them  to  select  a  favourable  spot  for  fishing  and  turtling  during 
certain  phases  of  the  moon ;  or  simply  from  a  sheer  love  of  change. 
Their  dwellings  are  low  miserable  hovels,  either  constructed  of  four 
posts  tied  together  at  the  top,  so  as  to  form  a  cone ;  being  thatched 
with  branches  and  leaves  of  trees,  with  a  hole  at  the  side  just  large 
enough  to  creep  in;  or  they  are  merely  open  sheds  {chang-ti pinga) 
consisting  of  two  front  posts,  about  six  or  nine  feet  high,  and  two 
posterior  posts,  not  exceeding  two  or  three  feet  in  height,  covered 
with  a  roof  of  bamboo  or  palm  leaves.  Above  the  small  fire,  which 
is  kindled  in  every  hut,  there  is  a  small  wooden  shelf,  supported  on 
slender  sticks  which  serves  to  store  away  their  spare  provisions,  ex- 
posed to  the  smoke,  so  as  to  preserve  them  from  being  injured  by 
insects.  The  only  furniture  in  the  interior  is  a  layer  of  leaves  spread 
iipon  the  floor,  which  serves  both  as  seat  and  bed.     Skulls  of  the 
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wild  pig  painted  in  stripes  with,  red  ochre,  "bundles  of  fish  bones  and 
turtles'  heads  are  frequently  suspended  from  the  roof  as  decorative 
appendages.  A  number  of  these  huts,  which  are  ranged  in  circular 
form,  are  congregated  together  to  form  a  kind  of  hamlet  or  rather  a 
permanent  encampment. 

The  Mincopies,  not  being  forced  by  climatic  influences  to  protect 
their  bodies  from  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather,  are  in  an  absolute 
state  of  nudity.  The  women  gird  their  loins  with  a  kind  of  fringe, 
not  from  a  feeling  of  shame  or  modesty,  but  as  an  ornament,  to  which 
a  leaf  is  sometimes  attached  in  front,  and  a  piece  of  bark  behind. 
The  men  also  string  a  girdle  round  their  waist  for  the  sake  of  con- 
venience, in  order  to  suspend  from  it  their  weapons  and  other  portable 
objects.  As  they  are  much  annoyed  by  the  bite  and  sting  of  insects, 
or  as  it  is  supposed  by  others,  to  counteract  the  evil  effects  produced 
by  the  sudden  changes  of  temperature,  they  invest  themselves  every 
morning  with  a  coat  of  dirt  which  they  effect  in  the  most  expeditious 
manner  by  rubbing  their  bodies  with  turtle  oil  or  pigs'  fat,  and  then 
wallowing  in  the  fine  dry  dust;  or  when  they  wish  to  be  more 
elegantly  painted  they  bedaub  themselves  all  over  with  white  clay 
suspended  in  water.  They  colour  their  hair  with  red  ochre  or  cin- 
nabar ;  but  generally  they  cut  their  hair  on  all  parts  of  their  body, 
except  the  eyelashes  and  a  part  of  the  upper  lip.  The  women  shave 
their  heads  at  regular  intervals,  leaving  only  two  parallel  lines  of  hair 
igdr),  which  extend  from  the  crown  of  the  head  to  the  nape  of  the 
neck.  They  practise  a  peculiar  mode  of  tattooing,  by  incising  the  skin 
and  allowing  cicatrices  to  form,  without,  however,  rubbing  in  any 
colouring  matter.  On  special  occasions  they  paint  their  body  red 
with  ochre  and  white  with  clay,  and  ornament  their  arms  and  legs 
with  bracelets  and  anklets  woven  of  bark-fibre.  They  also  suspend 
from  their  neck  necklaces  composed  of  turtles'  vertebrae  and  human 
collar  bones  strung  on  a  thread. 

The  food  of  the  Mincopies  is  principally  derived  from  the  animal 
kingdom.  Fish,  turtle  and  shell-fish  are  their  chief  food  materials. 
The  flesh  of  the  wild  pig  and  of  birds  is  a  favourite  dish ;  but  lizards 
and  mice  are  equally  acceptable  when  other  suppKes  fail  them.  It  is 
said  that  they  eat  the  fruit  of  the  mangrove  ('!)  by  steeping  it  in  a 
puddle  of  water.  Cocoa-nuts,  which  do  not  grow  on  these  islands,  are 
devoured  with  the  greatest  avidity  when,  by  chance,  one  is  washed  to 
the  shore.  Formerly  they  had  the  reputation  of  being  cannibals,  and 
it  was  said  that  they  feasted  on  the  flesh  of  their  enemies,  either  to 
gratify  their  spirit  of  revenge,  or  to  make  up  a  deficiency  of  food  in 
time  of  scarcity ;  but  these  facts  are  not  conclusively  established.  ^ 
They  broil  their  meat  and  fish  on  a  kind  of  grid  made  of  bamboo, 
which  is  placed  over  the  fire.  Salt  is  never  used  by  them  as  seasoning. 
There  was  probably  a  time  when  they  were  unacquainted  with  the  use 
of  fire ;  and  they  must  therefore  have  eaten  their  food  uncooked,  for 

1  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  reputed  cannibalism  of  the  Andamanese  is 
more  than  doubtful.     Ball's  Jungle  Life,  p.  213. 

This  work  was  written  in  1880,  and  at  that  late  time  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible to  determine  whether  cannibalism  formerl;  existed  or  not. 
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even  at  the  present  day  they  are  unacquainted  with  any  process  or 
method  of  their  own,  by  means  of  which  they  could  even  produce  a 
spark.  A  tree  set  on  fire  by  lightning,  or  burning  lava  ejected  from 
a  volcano  might  have  first  attracted  their  attention,  and  suggested  to 
them  both  the  destructive  capacity  and  utility  of  fire ;  and  they  adopted 
certain  devices  to  prevent  its  extinction  when  once  kindled. 

The  Mincopies  are  forced  by  the  necessity  of  the  circumstances,  to 
pass  most  of  their  time  in  search  of  food ;  and  on  this  account  they 
lead,  in  great  part,  a  roving  life.  Armed  with  bow  and  arrow,  which 
they  wield  with  great  dexterity,  they  either  stroll  through  the  woods 
to  hunt  the  wild  pig,  or  wade  in  the  water  to  kill  fish  which  is  most 
successfully  effected  by  torchlight.  In  fishing  for  the  smaller  fry  they 
also  make  use  of  a  handnet  stretched  around  a  hoop  ;  and  the  larger 
fish  are  secured  by  means  of  a  harpoon  provided  with  a  movable  head. 
They  hunt  for  turtle  in  canoes,  and  when  the  animal  lies  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  either  asleep  or  basking  in  the  sun,  one  of  the  boat- 
men strikes  it  with  the  spear  or  harpoon,  and  jumping  upon  its  back, 
he  drives  the  weapon  deeper  into  the  flesh.  As  a  fierce  struggle 
ensues  other  men  jump  into  the  water  and  assist  in  securing  the  expir- 
ing turtle.  The  women  also  contribute  their  share  of  labour  to  increase 
the  supply  of  food.  At  the  recession  of  the  tide  they  proceed  to  the 
uncovered  reefs  and  pick  off  the  shell-fish  which  are  very  abundant. 
They  attend  besides  to  the  household  duties ;  fetch  water  and  fire- 
wood ;  cook  the  food  ;  knot  fishing-nets ;  weave  neat  baskets ;  twist 
twine  of  bark-fibre,  and  make  paddles  for  canoes.  The  Mincopies  are 
not  altogether  ignorant  of  the  mechanic  arts.  They  hollow  out  tree 
trunks  by  the  aid  of  fire,  scraping  off  the  burnt  part  with  a  stone 
adze  tied  with  bark-fibre  cords  to  a  wooden  handle,  and  shape  them 
into  canoes  which  are  provided  with  an  outrigger  to  prevent  their 
capsizing.  They  make  a  light  raft  of  bamboo,  which  serves  them  as 
a  quick  sailing  craft,  on  which  they  pass  across  the  harbour  and  from 
island  to  island.  They  manufacture  their  own  weapons  which  con- 
sist of  a  long  bow,  of  arrows  with  the  point  either  hardened  in  the 
fire,  or  tipped  with  fish  bones,  and  of  a  spear  with  a  sharp-pointed 
head  of  heavy  wood.^  Their  only  defensive  armour  is  a  concave 
wooden  shield.  They  make  neatly  woven  baskets  of  wicker-work, 
which  they  carry  on  their  back  as  a  receptacle  to  bring  home  their 
food  materials  when  returning  from  a  collecting  tour.  The  nautilus 
shell  serves  them  as  drinking  cup,  and  a  part  of  a  bamboo  stem  is 
used  as  a  water  vessel  Shells  sharpened  at  the  edge  answer  the  pur- 
pose of  knives ;  and  in  recent  time  they  employ  for  the  same  purpose 
fragments  of  glass  washed  to  the  shore  from  wrecks.  Pots  of  earthen- 
ware have  been  seen  among  them ;  but  it  is  questionable  whether  they 
were  of  home  manufacture. 

The  language  of  the  Mincopies  is  in  an  imperfect  state  of  develop- 
ment, and  their  vocabulary  is  not  more  than  suf&cient  to  give  expression 
to  the  simple  wants  of  their  daily  routine  life ;  and  yet  by  some  mira- 

^  In  modern  times  they  have  learned  from  their  white  neighbours  how  to  hammer 
iron  into  spear  and  arrow  heads.    See  Journal  of  Anthropological  Institute,  p.  213. 
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culous  transformation  it  is  pretended  that  they  have  words  in  their 
language  for  such  abstract  ideas  as  creator,  immortal,  omniscient,  &o., 
though  such  speculative  conceptions  were  entirely  incomprehensible  to 
them,  and  consequently  could  not  have  been  expressed  by  them  in 
words.  While  their  language  is  free  from  guttural  sounds,  it  is  rather 
harsh  and  disagreeabla  The  language  is  distinguished  by  a  peculiarity 
which  is  not  found  in  the  same  form  in  any  other  known  tongue  except 
the  Fijian.^  Besides  the  ordinary  possessive  pronoun,  it  has  distinct 
possessive  pronouns  which  are  exclusively  used  in  connection  with 
names  of  certain  classes  of  objects.  These  are  nouns  denoting  persons, 
male  or  female ;  various  parts  of  the  body,  and  degrees  of  relationship. 
Each  class  is  again  divided  into  specific  sub-classes,  each  of  which 
requires  a  different  set  of  pronouns.  Thus  the  parts  of  the  human 
body  are  arranged  into  six  sub-divisions.  For  instance  one  of  these 
sub-divisions  comprises  the  head,  brain,  scalp,  neck,  nape,  chest,  lungs, 
heart,  &o.  ;  another  includes  the  hand,  finger,  wrist,  knuckle,  nail, 
foot,  toe,  heel,  ankle,  &c.  It  is  supposed  that  postpositions  perform  in 
this  language  the  function  of  prepositions ;  and  the  verbs  seem  to  have 
an  inceptive,  a  causative  and  reflective  form  which  are  indicated  by 
suffixing  certain  particles  to  the  radicle.  The  numerals  are  represented 
in  this  language  by  one  and  two ;  all  higher  numbers  are  expressed 
by  arauru,  "  several ; "  jegchou,  "  many,"  &c. ;  while  the  numbers 
between  three  and  ten  are  indicated  by  tipping  the  nose  with  the  tips 
of  the  fingers ;  and  to  express  ten,  which  is  the  highest  number  of 
which  they  have  any  idea,  they  bring  their  hands  together  and  hold 
them  up.  2 

The  Mincopies  have  adopted  some  ceremonial  etiquette  when 
meeting  each  other.  They  perform  their  salutation  by  raising  up  one 
leg,  and  clapping  their  hand  to  the  lower  part  of  the  thigh.  Or  they 
blow  into  the  hand  of  the  person  saluted,  while  uttering  at  the  same 
time  a  cooing  kind  of  noise.^  After  a  long  protracted  absence  relatives 
testify  their  joy  by  sitting  down  side  by  side,  weeping  and  throwing 
their  arms  round  each  other's  neck. 

The  amusements  of  the  Mincopies  are  of  a  social  cast ;  they  are 
fond  of  colloquial  entertainments,  and  they  show  much  vivacity  in 
their  conversation.  Singing  is  the  only  part  of  the  musical  art  which 
they  practise ;  their  melodies  are  monotonous  and  resemble  recitative 
chanting ;  they  are  melancholy  or  gay,  but  they  are  not  unpleasing  to 
the  ear.  They  indulge  much  in  dancing,  an  exercise  in  which  the 
women  join  the  men.  The  dance  is  the  complimentary  entertainment 
on  the  meeting  of  two  friendly  tribes,  and  it  is  also  the  usual 
evening  recreation.     Their  saltatory  movements  are,  however,  neither 

'  In  the  Chinese,  Japanese  and  Siamese  languages  different  words  for  the  same 
numerals  are  used  according  to  the  series  of  objects  to  be  counted. 

^  The  language  has  been  divided  into  the  following  seven  dialects  :  i.  Bojiujijida 
of  South  Andaman  near  Port  Blair.  2.  Bojigiah  of  south  extremity  of  Middle 
Andaman.  3.  Akakal  of  east  of  Middle  Andaman.  4.  Awkojuwoi  of  west  Middle 
Andaman.  5.  Balawa  of  Archipelago.  6.  Yerewa  of  North  Andaman.  7.  Jarawa 
Little  Andaman  and  Eutland. 

^  According  to  Mr.  Man  those  that  meet  gaze  at  each  other  in  silence,  and  after 
some  time  they  talk  to  each  other. 
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graceful  nor  artistic.  They  hop  with  considerable  effort  on  one  foot, 
swing  their  arms  backwards  and  forwards  to  the  measure  of  the  song ; 
the  singing  being  performed  mostly  by  a  chief  or  elder  who  is  joined 
in  chorus  by  the  women,  while  clapping  their  hands  together  to 
indicate  the  time.  Sometimes  time  is  beaten  by  means  of  a  hollow 
piece  of  wood  in  the  form  of  an  old  shield  which  is  placed  on  the 
ground,  with  the  concave  side  downwards ;  and  the  stamping  motion 
of  the  foot  is  performed  in  rhythmical  order.  Those  who  have  been 
partially  civilised  love  to  pass  their  time  in  smoking  tobacco,  and 
both  men  and  women  have  become  so  passionately  addicted  to  this 
practice  that  if  they  cannot  procure  tobacco  they  stuff  their  pipes  with 
the  pungent  leaves  of  the  betel  pepper. 

The  women  are  not  ill-treated  among  the  Mincopies.  Girls  are 
perfectly  free  to  indulge  in  carnal  connection  with  any  one  that  seeks 
their  favour;  and  brothers  and  sisters  are  at  liberty  to  cohabit 
together  as  long  as  the  last  remain  unmarried. '^  This  promiscuous 
intercourse  is  considered  the  natural  prerogative  of  the  human  animal ; 
and  the  act  is  performed  in  public  without  secrecy  and  concealment. 
It  is  even  said  that  if  an  unmarried  woman  should  refuse  to  comply 
with  the  proposal  made  to  her  by  leaving  the  seat  and  going  to 
another  part  of  the  circle,  the  man  thus  jilted  would  feel  so  highly 
insulted,  that  he  would  endeavour  to  take  signal  vengeance  by  killing 
or  otherwise  injuring  the  offending  female.  As  soon  as  a  woman  has 
taken  upon  herself  the  responsibility  of  married  life,  she  is  required 
to  observe  the  most  inviolable  fidelity  to  her  husband,  and  death 
would  be  the  fatal  consequence,  if  an  attempt  would  be  made  to 
obtain  possession  of  a  married  woman  either  by  abduction  or  violence. 

The  Mincopies  marry  but  one  legitimate  wife ;  but  they  frequently 
abandon  her  for  another  as  soon  as  she  has  home  the  first  child.^  The 
woman  is  either  chosen  by  a  suitor,  or  she  is  allotted  to  a  favourite 
by  her  parents.  On  the  day  the  marriage  is  consummated  the  bride 
and  bridegroom  anoint  their  body  with  turtle  oil,  and  paint  them- 
selves in  striped  patterns  with  red  ochre.  They  sit  in  perfect  silence 
about  ten  or  twelve  paces  apart  upon  a  layer  of  leaves  spread  upon 
the  ground.  At  the  expiration'  of  an  hour's  time,  a  friend  approaches 
the  bridegroom,  takes  him  by  the  hand  and  conducts  him  into  the 
presence  of  the  bride,  and  after  being  seated  he  hands  to  him  five  or 
six  arrows.     Here  the  young  couple  remaiu  together  ^without,  how- 

1  The  statement  of  the  text  is  contradicted  by  Mr.  Man  upon  the  supposition 
that  the  natives  do  not  allow  marriage  between  persons  who  are  most  distantly 
related ;  but  this  is  by  no  means  a  conclusive  proof.  Besides  their  customs  have 
been  much  changed  within  the  last  25  years. 

2  xiiig  is  contradicted  by  Mr.  Man  who  states  that  conjugal  fidelity  until  death 
is  the  general  rule,  and  that  the  union  is  never  dissolved  for  any  cause  whatever, 
even  incompatibility  of  temper.  This  author  is  undoubtedly  honest  and  veracious 
in  his  statements  ;  but  he  jadges  the  character  of  the  savage  Mincopies,  such  as 
they  were  when  first  known  by  the  most  ancient  authors,  by  what  he  knows  of 
them  for  the  last  five  or  ten  years  ;  but  since  1858,  their  life  and  conduct  have  been 
more  or  less  changed  by  their  more  or  less  intimate  intercourse  with  the  white  man, 
and  even  those  who  have  neither  been  civilised  nor  converted  have  necessarily 
abandoned  some  of  their  primitive  practices  by  the  influence  exercised  upon  them 
by  those  who  are  more  enlightened,  and  none  of  the  natives  of  Great  Andaman  can 
be  considered  as  representing  the  primitive  type  of  their  race. 
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ever,  speaking  to  each  other  until  the  darkness  of  the  evening 
shadows  spread  the  veil  of  privacy  over  their  conjugal  pleasures.  In 
recent  times  it  often  happens  that  the  young  people  will  pass  several 
days  after  their  nuptials  without  exchanging  a  single  word ;  and  to 
fall  into  no  temptation,  they  even  avoid  looking  at  each  other.  They 
also  imitate  the  example  of  the  more  civilised  people  by  whom  they 
are  surrounded,  and  offer  to  the  married  pair  presents  of  value,  such 
as  nets,  buckets,  bows  and  arrows,  &c.  Second  marriages  are  more 
common  among  widows  than  widowers,  for  a  childless  widow,  if  suffi- 
ciently young,  is  generally  asked  in  marriage  by  the  unmarried  younger 
brother  of  her  former  husband,  and  she  is  not  at  liberty  to  refuse, 
unless  she  determines  to  pass  the  rest  of  her  life  in  single  blessedness. 

The  Mincopies  honour  their  dead,  and  dispose  of  them  by  burial. 
After  the  deceased  has  breathed  his  last,  his  wife  and  other  near 
relations  sit  down  near  the  corpse,  and  give  expression  to  their  grief 
by  weeping,  and  other  demonstrations  of  sorrow,  which  are  shared  by 
the  whole  community.  The  body  is  then  carried  out  of  the  hut,  and 
is  laid  out  on  the  ground  at  a  short  distance  from  the  dwelling,  where 
it  is  prepared  for  final  interment.  The  thighs  are  closely  drawn  up 
so  as  to  touch  the  abdomen,  and  the  hands  are  placed  lengthwise 
across  the  chest  so  as  to  project  between  the  thighs.  Strong  pliant 
creepers  are  used  as  cordage  to  tie  up  the  body  in  this  posture  with 
the  loose  ends  knotted ;  thus  forming  an  ample  sling  which  is  slipped 
over  the  head  of  a  porter  expressly  designated  for  this  purpose,  who 
conveys  his  precious  burden,  accompanied  by  two  or  three  men,  to 
the  place  of  burial  situated  about  a  mile  inland  from  the  sea-shore. 
Here  a  circular  grave,  about  three  feet  deep,  is  dug  with  a  pointed 
stick,  and  the  body  is  deposited  in  the  hole  without  any  further 
ceremony.  After  the  lapse  of  two  or  three  months  the  bones  are 
disinterred  by  the  nearest  relatives,  and  are  exposed  to  the  public 
view  in  the  encampment.  During  this  ceremony  the  memory  of  the 
dead  is  again  consecrated  by  weeping ;  while  the  skull,  which  is 
cleaned  and  painted  red,  is  suspended  from  the  neck  of  the  wife  or 
other  near  relation,  and  in  this  manner  it  answers  the  purpose  of  an 
ornamental  box.  The  smaller  bones  are  strung  into  necklaces,  and 
the  long  bones  are  stuck  into  the  girdle  of  the  other  female  friends  ; 
or  they  are  bound  by  cords  to  the  posts  of  the  hut.  When  a  child 
dies  in  a  household  the  relatives  bedaub  their  body  with  olive- 
coloured  clay,  and  after  having  shaved  their  head,  they  stick  a  lump 
of  it  to  their  forehead.  In  the  meantime  the  mother  paints  the  head, 
neck  and  wrist  of  her  darling  child,  shaves  off  the  hair,  and  doubles 
up  the  limbs,  so  as  to  occupy  the  least  possible  space.  The  corpse  is 
en-O-eloped  in  large  leaves,  and  is  tied  up  with  cords  or  strips  of  cane, 
while  the  father  digs  the  grave  on  the  very  spot  where  ordinarily  the 
hut  fire  is  kindled.  The  parents  blowing  upon  the  body  as  the  last 
token  of  farewell,  consign  the  corpse  in  a  sitting  posture  to  the  grave, 
which  is  filled  up  level  with  the  ground,  and  the  mother  places  a 
shell,  filled  with  her  own  milk,  on  this  simple  tomb  consecrated  by 
parental  aflection. 

The  Mincopies  are  divided  into  nine  tribes  which  are  aU  designated 
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by  particular  names.  Two  of  these  tribes  inhabit  South  Andaman, 
four  Middle  Andaman,  two  North  Andaman,  and  one  Little  Andaman ; 
and  though  they  all  speak  different  dialects,  yet  they  have  all  the 
same  ancestral  origin.  Each  tribe  occupies  a  certain  extent  of  terri- 
tory with  well-defined  boundaries ;  and  the  tribal  domain,  within  the 
limits  of  which  they  tolerate  no  intruders,  is  considered  the  common 
property  of  the  members  of  the  tribe,  and  the  right  of  hunting  and 
fishing  is  shared  on  an  equal  footing  by  all  without  distinction.  The 
tribes  are  subdivided  into  small  groups  or  encampments,  composed  of 
from  twenty  to  fifty  individuals  who  form  independent  communities. 

The  Mincopies  have  no  regular  form  of  government.  Every  tribe 
is,  however,  presided  over  by  a  head-chief  {maia-igla)  who  takes 
command  in  time  of  war,  and  orders  the  attack  or  retreat  according 
to  circumstances.  Some  of  the  chiefs  carry  a  spear  as  a  badge  of 
office,  while  their  bow  and  arrow  are  borne  along  by  their  henchman. 
In  time  of  peace  the  authority  of  the  chief  is  more  or  less  nominal 
He  exercises  much  influence  in  settling  disputes  ;  but  he  possesses  no 
power  to  inflict  punishment  upon  an  offender,  or  enforce  obedience  to 
his  decision.  He  calls  together  the  assemblies  of  the  various  com- 
munities, and  directs  the' movements  of  hunting  and  fishing  parties. 
Every  community  has  its  local  chief  who  is  subordinate  to  the  maia- 
igla,  but  his  authority  is  equally  very  limited ;  for  self-revenge  is  the 
only  principle  of  retributive  justice  universally  recognised. 

The  Mincopies  are  at  times  engaged  in  warlike  enterprises,  espe- 
cially when  threatened  by  an  invading  enemy.  They  unite  in  large 
bodies  for  common  defence,  and  are  always  led  by  one  of  their  chiefs. 
Their  tactics  are  restricted  to  ambuscade  and  stratagem,  which  are 
their  only  means  of  safety  when  the  force  they  encounter  is  superior 
to  their  own.  They  are  brave  and  resolute  in  the  fight;  they  are 
known  to  have  attempted  to  seize  a  boat  by  swimming  out  to  some 
distance  from  the  shore  ;  and  they  are  such  expert  archers  that  they 
can  shoot  off  their  arrows  while  floating  on  the  water.  Their  bow  is 
of  hard,  elastic  iron-wood,  and  offers  much  resistance ;  their  arrows 
are  about  four  feet  long,  are  sharply  pointed,  or  barbed,  and  some  are 
provided  with  a  movable  point,  and  are  used  as  harpoons. 

The  Mincopies  are  entirely  deficient  in  the  development  of  their 
religious  temperament.  They  have  neither  gods,  idols,  temples,  priests 
or  mode  of  worship,  and  even  sorcery  and  witchcraft  are  unknown  to 
them ;  nor  did  the  dead  ever  inspire  them  with  fear,  so  as  to  make 
them  an  object  of  worship.  Nor  have  any  extraordinary  phenomena 
of  nature  ever  suggested  to  them  that  there  existed  in  the  universe 
any  power  superior  to  their  own,  which  could  exercise  any  influence 
on  their  future  destiny.  Their  life  was  uniform,  and  their  means'  of 
subsistence,  being  principally  derived  from  the  sea  and  the  forest, 
were  inexhaustible,  and  were  therefore  available  at  all  times  and  at 
all  seasons.  They  knew  nothing  of  agriculture,  and  neither  excessive 
rains  nor  long  droughts  could  destroy  their  harvests,  and  thus  deprive 
them  of  the  articles  of  food  necessary  for  their  support.  Under  these 
circumstances  it  is  very  natural  that  the  existence  of  a  divine  agency 
or  of  a  higher  power  never  suggested  itself  to  their  mind,  and  no  man 
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could  arise  among  them  to  dupe  and  deceive  them,  by  pretending  to, 
be  the  familiar  or  representative  of  a  supernatural  agency,  and  impose 
upon  their  credulity  by  the  charlatan  practices  of  the  magician,  the 
sorcerer  or  the  priest.  They  have  no  traditional  history,  and  they 
never  speculated  on  the  mystery  of  their  origin.  It  is  only  in  very 
recent  time  since  their  country  has  been  taken  possession  of  by  the 
British  government,  and  Andaman  Homes  have  been  established  for 
their  conversion,  their  protection,  and  their  instruction,  and  schools 
have  been  organised  for  their  benefit,  that  a  few  of  the  most  intelli- 
gent of  their  people  have  profited  by  the  teachings  of  the  missionaries ; 
the  instructive  conversations  of  the  superintendents  of  the  Homes, 
the  rehgious  knowledge  communicated  to  them  by  the  graduated 
pupils  of  the  schools,  and  the  information  gleaned  from  the  casual 
intercourse  with  Mohamedan  and  Hindoo  convicts,  and  they  have 
thus  been  enabled  to  ape  their  betters  in  inventing  legends,  and 
parrot-like  they  even  repeat,  undoubtedly  in  their  own  imperfect  way, 
in  their  rude  and  undeveloped  language,  abstract,  Christian  theology 
of  which  they  have  not  the  least  conception.  It  is  said  that  they 
call  the  Supreme  Being  Puluga  whose  "  appearance  is  like  fire,  but  is 
invisible;  that  he  was  never  born,  and  is  immortal ;  that  by  him  the 
world  and  all  objects,  animate  and  inanimate,  were  created,  excepting 
only  the  powers  of  evil.  He  is  regarded  as  omniscient  while  it  is  day, 
knowing  even  the  thoughts  of  their  heart.  He  is  angered  by  the 
commission  of  certain  sins,  while  to  those  in  pain  and  distress  he  is 
pitiful,  and  sometimes  deigns  to  afford  relief.  He  is  the  judge  from 
whom  each  soul  receives  its  sentence  after  death,  and  to  some  extent 
the  hope  of  escape  from  the  torments  of  jereg-lar-mugu  (hell)  is  to 
affect  their  course  of  action  in  the  present  life."  ^ 

^  Mr.  Man,  who  undoubtedly  believes  in  the  truth  of  what  he  writes,  and  who 
puts  this  transcendental  Christian  theology  into  the  mouth  of  a  savage  Minoopie, 
would  be  unable  to  find  words  in  the  native  language  to  translate  the  words  which 
are  underlined  iu  the  text.  Such  words  have  probably  been  coined  by  the  mission- 
aries by  some  legerdemain  circumlocution,  but  it  is  impossible  for  the  ignorant 
Mincopies  to  understand  the  real  sense  of  them.  It  is  indeed  an  insult  to  the 
inteUigenoe  of  men  who  seek  and  love  the  truth,  who  take  no  opinions  upon  trust, 
to  pretend  that  the  refined,  abstract  Christian  ideas,  which  have  been  literally 
recorded  in  the  text,  have  been  originated  by  ignorant  savages,  for  we  are  told  that 
the  Mincopies  had  a  traditional  knowledge  of  them  from  time  immemorial.  These 
savages  never  worshipped  any  kind  of  divinity,  and  therefore  had  no  use  either  for 
a  creator  or  a  supreme  being,  and  they  had  not  even  a  word  for  prayer.  These 
theological  ideas  could  only  have  been  originated  by  professed  theologians  or  meta- 
physicians of  civilised  Europe.  Even  Plato  and  Cicero  would  have  reason  to  blush 
on  account  of  their  ignorance  of  the  abstract,  the  supernatural  and  divine ;  and  if 
they  were  still  living  they  would  be  very  much  surprised  that  at  the  close  of  the 
19th  century,  when  the  art  of  criticism  has  rea<:hed  a  high  degree  of  perfection,  the 
pretension  is  advanced  that  they  had  been  surpassed  in  metaphysics  and  speculative 
abstractions  by  ignorant  savages  who  had  no  idea  of  numbers  beyond  ten  and  who 
had  only  words  in  their  language  for  i  and  2.  If  it  were  really  true  that  these 
fundamental  ideas  of  Christianity  and  even  of  Judaism  and  Mohamedauism  had 
been  originated,  by  the  naked,  brutal  Mincopies,  whose  principle  of  justice  is  self- 
revenge,  it  may  be  reasonably  concluded  that  the  Christian  and  Jewish  God,  divine 
revelation,  future  reward  and  punishment,  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul  are  all 
a  sham  and  a  delusion.  The  religious  fanatics  are  altogether  in  error  if  they 
imagine  that  if  they  can  establish  the  universality  of  their  belief  it  must  necessarily 
be  true.  The  world  is  more  inclined  to  believe  a  universal  lie  than  a  universal 
truth,  and  witchcraft  is  a  prominent  example  of  this  fact. 
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The  legend  referring  to  Puluga,  even  if  it  were  not  of  recent  origin, 
contradicts  the  spirituality  of  this  invisible,  immortal  and  omniscient 
creator.  Puluga  lives  in  a  stone  house  ^  in  the  sky ;  he  has  created  a 
wife  for  himself  who  is  green  in  appearance,  and  whose  two  names  are 
Mother  Fresh  Water  Shrimp  and  Mother  Eel,  and  who  has  borne  to 
this  creator  a  large  family  of  children;  all  being  girls  except  the 
oldest.  The  girls  are  called  sky-spirits  (angels),  and  are  of  black 
complexion,  whose  whole  amusement  consists  in  throwing  fish  and 
prawns  into  the  streams  and  the  sea  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  world.  The  only  son  of  this  invisible,  immortal  creator  is 
regarded  as  a  sort  of  archangel  who  alone  is  permitted  to  live  with 
his  divine  father,  and  he  communicates  the  orders  of^the  great  god  to 
his  divine  sisters.  This  omniscient  god,  who  judges  the  souls  of  men 
after  death,  eats  and  drinks  like  mortal  sinners,  and  during  the  dry 
season,  he  probably  becomes  drowsy,  and  he  passes  much  of  his  time 
in  sleep.  He  is  a  beneficent  divinity,  for  he  supplies  the  natives  with 
animals,  birds  and  turtles.  He  manifests  his  anger  by  coming  out  of 
his  stone  house,  blowing,  growling,  and  hurling  burning  fagots  in  the 
form  of  tempests,  thunder  and  lightning.  But  creator  as  he  is,  when 
it  rains  he  has  to  descend  to  the  earth  to  supply  himself  with  certain 
kinds  of  food.  He  is  offended  if  a  pig  is  badly  quartered  and  carved, 
and  he  permits  a  demon  called  Ch61  to  despatch  the  offender.  Puluga 
created  the  first  man  called  Tomo  (Adam),^  who  is  placed  in  a  kind  of 
garden  of  Eden  in  the  jungle,  and  like  the  Adam  of  Genesis  he 
was  forbidden  to  eat  certain  kinds  of  fruits — but  only  during  the  rain. 
The  descendants  of  Tomo,  like  the  descendants  of  Adam  having  become 
disobedient,  Puluga  ceased  to  visit  them,  and  as  they  became  more  and 
more  remiss  in  the  observance  of  the  commands  "  given  at  the  creation" 
Puluga's  anger  burst  forth,  and  without  any  warning  he  sent  a  great 
flood  which  covered  the  whole  land  and  destroyed  all  living  things. 
Two  men  and  two  women,  who  happened  to  be  in  a  canoe  when  the 
catastrophe  occurred,  were  alone  able  to  effect  their  escape.  When 
the  waters  subsided  Puluga  was  compelled  to  re-create  the  animals  and 
birds  which  had  all  perished. 

As  there  can  be  no  god  without  a  devil,  the  Mincopies  could  not 
fail  to  invent  a  few  of  these  supernatural  demons.  Eremchaugula, 
who  is  the  demon  of  the  woods,  has  a  wife  and  a  numerous  progeny. 
He  and  his  sons  roam  about  in  the  jungle  with  a  lighted  torch  attached 
to  their  left  leg,  and  when  they  meet  a  stray  wanderer  they  make  him 

^  The  stone  house  is  alone  sufficient  to  show  most  conclusively  that  all  this  pre- 
tended legendary  tradition  is  of  very  recent  origin,  for  anterior  to  the  occupation  of 
the  islands,  the  Mincopies  knew  nothing  of  stone  houses ;  nor  did  they  ever  imagine 
that  houses  could  be  built  of  stone. 

2  It  must  be  stated  that  these  pretended  legends  are  not  translations  of  originals, 
which  never  existed,  but  are  merely  paraphrastic  versions  composed  by  the  author. 
Notwithstanding  that  all  these  legends  bear  intrinsic  evidence  of  their  modem  origin, 
Mr.  Man  will  have  us  believe  that  they  are  even  antediluvian ;  for  he  says  :  I  may 
also  add  that  they  all  agree  in  stating  that  their  accounts  of  the  creation,  &c. ,  were 
handed  down  to  them  by  their  first  parent  Tomo  and  his  immediate  descendants, 
while  they  trace  all  their  superstitions  and  practices  to  the  "  days  before  the  flood. ' 
Journal  of  Anthropological  Institute,  p.  157.  All  this  is  simply  absurd  to  say  the 
least  of  it. 
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wound  him  internally  with  invisible  arrows,  and  if  they  kill 
dctim  they  feast  upon  his  raw  flesh.  Juruwin  is  the  demon  of 
1,  who  has  also  a  wife  and  children,  and  they  devour  all  bodies 
iwned  men,  but  generally  they  subsist  on  fish.  Nila,  who  is 
Tied,  lives  in  ant  hills,  and  though  armed  with  a  knife,  he  does 
tm  to  men. 
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Mcobar  islands,  which  are  situated  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal, 
ding  from  the  seventh  to  the  tenth  parallel  of  north  latitude, 
Tom  93°  3'  to  94°  s'  E.  longitude,  form  two  groups,  of  which 
orthem  called  Car  Nicobar,  is  most  populous,  and  the  Mcobar 
is  Proper,  of  which  Great  Nicobar  is  the  most  southern  and 
lost  important  of  the  group.  It  is  twenty-five  miles  long  and 
e  miles  wide  ;  is  separated  from  Little  Nicobar  by  a  spacious  and 
3  harbour,  and  abounds  in  the  most  luxuriant  vegetation.     The 

Nicobar  islands  best  known  are  Chowri,  Trinkut,  KatchaU, 
owry,  Komarta,  Teressa  and  Bambaka.  Other  islands,  much 
er  and  of  little  importance,  are  Meroe,  Track,  Treis,  Manschall, 
a  and  Tilhanchong.  A  channel,  having  the  width  of  ten  degrees, 
ates  Nicobar  from  the  Andaman  islands.  The  southern  part  of 
sa  Island  is  open  and  is  entirely  destitute  of  a  harbour,  for  here 
urf  is  tremendous,  and  the  only  landing-place  is  a  small  pas- 
between  the  sweeps.  Even  the  northern  part,  though  protected 
ambaka,  which  is  only  two  miles  distant,  being  exposed  to  an 
m  gale,  has  no  safe  anchorage.  The  low  grounds  of  this  island 
Bry  sandy,  and  the  hills,  being  composed  of  red  clay,  are  covered 
rt  by  coarse  grasses.  On  entering  the  harbour  of  Nancowry  the 
ry  is  highly  beautiful.  Here  the  sea  surface  is  calm  and  undis- 
d,  the  coast  stretches  along  with  its  zigzag  indentations,  strewn 

white  coral  sand  glistening  in  the  sparkling  sunbeams ;  the 
-nut  groves  scattered,  here  and  there,  and  the  dark  and  gloomy 
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forest  broken  at  intervals  by  hills  carpeted  by  tbe  greenest  verdure, 
render  the  landscape  most  charming  and  picturesque.  The  entrance 
to  the  harbour,  which  is  about  a  hundred  feet  wide,  is  faced  on  both 
sides  by  a  bare  and  rugged  rock,  both  of  which  rise  from  two  hundred 
to  three  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the  country  all 
around  is  decked  with  never-fading  verdure.  There  is  another  sea 
passage  to  the  east,  which  is  the  ordinary  channel  for  ships  to  enter. 
There  are  no  .volcanoes  on  the  islands,  and  earthquakes  are  unknown. 
The  geological  formation  is  partly  made  up  of  primitive  rocks  com- 
posed of  sandstone,  slate,  dioritic  porphyry,  serpentine,  decomposed 
syenite  and  talcose  earth,  while  most  of  the  islands  are  surrounded 
by  a  coral  belt.  Magnesian  claystone  with  imbedded  conglomerates, 
belonging  to  an  undetermined  tertiary  period,  are  also  found  here. 

The  islands  are  rich  in  tropical  vegetation.  Areca  palms,  cassia 
laurels,  teak,  sassafras,  cocoa-nuts  and  pandanus  (Pandanus  mellori)  i 
grow  here  in  great  luxuriance.  The  other  most  important  trees  are 
the  Ficus  religiosa,  the  Hemandia  ovigera,  the  Barringtonia  speciosa, 
the  Terminalia  catappa,  and  the  Cdlophyllum  inophyllum.  The 
climbing  bamboo  {Dinochloa  Andamanica)  is  very  common,  though 
other  bamboos  do  not  grow  on  these  islands. 

Nicobar,  like  all  the  Oceanian  islands,  has  but  few  indigenous, 
quadrupeds.  The  best  known  are  small,  and  long-tailed  monkeys 
(Macacus  cynomdlgus) ;  a  large  species  of  buffalo  occurs  on  Komorta, 
and  the  southern  islands  swarm  with  bats.^  Birds  are  much  more 
numerous ;  pigeons  of  the  most  brilliant  colouring,  small  green  perro- 
quets  (Palceorms  erythrogenys),  large  eagles  and  numerous  sand-birds 
visit  the  coast.  The  mound-builder  {Megapodius  Nicoharensis)  has" 
enormous  feet,  as  its  name  implies,  with  which  it  scrapes  together 
materials  to  form  mounds,  in  which  its  eggs  are  hatched  without  the 
aid  of  the  parent  bird.  Some  other  birds  met  with  are  a  species  of 
swiftlet  {Callocalia  spodiopygia),  tree-stares  (Termenuchua  erythro- 
pygius),  owls  (Ninox  hirsutus),  honeysuckers  {Nectarinea  pectoralis), 
kingfishers  {ToderampTiibS  occiputalis,  and  bulbuls,  Hypsipetes  virescens). 
Lizards  and  snakes  are  plentiful  in  the  forests,  and  crocodiles  are  not 
rare  in  the  southern  islands.  Fish,  in  greatest  variety,  turtle,  crabs, 
prawns,  clams  (Tridachna),  oysters,  and  many  other  edible  shell-fish 
are  most  abundant. 

The  climate  of  the  Nieobars  is  tropical,  the  year  being  divided  into 
the  dry  and  the  wet  season.  The  north-eastern  monsoon  blows  in 
these  regions  from  November  to  March  with  the  utmost  regularity. 
After  that  time  many  days  of  perfect  calm  frequently  ensue  until  the 
south-west  wind  comes  in  from  an  opposite  direction.  The  annual 
medium  temperature  is  80°  F. 

The  population  of  the  whole  group  of  islands  is  estimated  at  from 
six  thousand  to  seven  thousand  souls,  and  with  the  exception  of  some 


'  The  mellori  pandanus  yields  a  fruit  which  among  the  Nioobars  is  esteemed 
much  higher  than  the  bread-fruit. 

2  Fteropus  edulis,  P.  Javanicus,  Cynopterus  marginatus,  Hipposideros  murinw. 
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wild  Papuan  tribes  of  the  interior  ^  are  all  settled  on  the  coast. 
Piratical  depredations  having  been  perpetrated  for  several  years  by 
the  people  of  some  of  the  islands,  the  British  government  took  posses- 
sion of  the  whole  group  in  March  1869  and  annexed  them  to  the 
British  Indian  empire. 

The  Nicobars  are  a  transition  race  from  the  Papuo  to  the  Malayo- 
Melanesians ;  they  may  be  considered  of  Papuan  origin  modified  by 
an  intermixture  of  Malayan  blood,  and  their  physical  characteristics 
fuUy  correspond  with  their  origin.  Their  stature  varies  much  in 
different  individuals,  some  few  measure  from  five  feet  five  inches  to 
five  feet  ten  inches ;  but  most  of  them  are  not  only  not  above  but 
even  below  medium  height,  not  exceeding  five  feet  two  inches ;  they 
are  corpulent,  muscular  and  well-proportioned,  with  a  dark  olive  com- 
plexion which  sometimes  graduates  into  a  coppery  red ;  and  they  have 
long,  black  hair  which  is  both  soft  and  thick.  Their  general  appear- 
ance is  serious,  calm,  impassible  and  without  any  marked  expression, 
and  only  a  few  of  the  young  people  are  occasionally  met  with  who 
are  passably  good-looking.  Their  skull  is  depressed  by  art,  their  fore- 
head, which  is  slightly  vaulted,  is  often  of  a  fine  form,  but  is  some- 
what retreating.  Their  eyes  are  small  and  are  obliquely  set;  their 
eyebrows  are  but  sparsely  marked,  and  their  beard  is  very  scanty. 
They  have  a  broad  somewhat  oval  face ;  wide,  prominent  cheek-bones; 
small  ears ;  a  broad  thick  nose ;  a  large  mouth  and  thick  lips.  Their 
teeth  are  coloured  black  by  betel  chewing;  their  chin  is  retreating 
and  their  zygomatic  arch  is  vaulted.  They  have  a  short  neck,  broad 
shoulders,  stout  limbs  and  large  feet. 

The  moral  character  of  the  Nicobars  was  in  former  times,  at  least, 
primitive  and  uncorrupted.  They  were  honest,  peaceable,  distin- 
guished for  hospitality,  impassible,  careless,  remarkable  for  childish 
ignorance,  good-natured  in  their  disposition,  not  puffed  up  by  vanity, 
but  very  indolent  in  their  habits.  They  were  unceremonious  and  had 
the  greatest  aversion  to  dishonesty;  they  were  lovers  of  truth  and 
strictly  fulfilled  their  engagements.  Theft,  murder  and  robbery  were 
unknown  to  them ;  but  they  would  resist  injustice,  readily  revenged 
an  injury  and  resolutely  slew  their  enemies.^  In  more  recent  times, 
after  they  had  Come  much  in  contact  with  the  missionaries,  their 
moral  character  seems  to  be  entirely  changed,  if  the  critical  apprecia- 
tion of  prejudiced,  sectarian  clergymen  can  be  relied  on.  Their 
missionary  teachers  instead  of  offering  them  bread  gave  them  a  stone ; 
instead  of  presenting  them  with  a  fish  they  forced  upon  them  the 
acceptance  of  a  serpent.  Since  they  have  been  religiously  catechised, 
saturating  their  untutored  minds  with  ideas  beyond  the  reach  of  their 
comprehension,  they  have  become  "lazy,  inactive,  cowardly,  treacher 
rous,  drunken,  and  even  crimes  against  nature  have]  taken  root  among 

1  They  are  called  Shoboeng,  have  a  dark  complexion  and  curly  hair.  The  eaters 
of  men  as  the  Nioobarians  call  them,  are  taken  and  fastened  to  a  tree  close  to  the 
village,  leaving  them  to  perish  of  hunger.  Journal  of  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  xv. 
p.  352. 

■^  Such  was  their  character  in  179S  as  reported  by  Lieut.  Colebrook.  See 
Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  iv.  p.  136,  8th  edition. 
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them.  They  meet  every  night  drinking,  singing,  dancing,  and  like 
children  they  love  to  get  possession  of  everything  that  strikes  their 
fancy  whether  it  can  be  used  by  them  or  not."  i 

The  habitations  of  the  Nicobars  are  light  huts  of  a  round,  conical, 
beehive  form  raised  upon  eighteen  wooden  piles,  six  or  eight  feet 
above  the  ground.  These  buildings,  having  a  circumference  of  a 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  feet,  are  sufficiently  capacious  to  lodge 
from  eight  to  twenty  persons.  The  upper  part  of  the  frame  is  filled 
up  with  the  stipules  of  palm  leaves,  which  are  neatly  interwoven  with 
rushes ;  or  the  side  walls  are  constructed  of  planks,  or  bamboos,  and 
while  the  conical  roof  made  of  rattan  is  covered  with  thatch  woven 
of  pandanus  or  nippah  leaves,  the  floor  is  laid  with  planks  or  split 
bamboo.  The  entrance  can  only  be  reached  by  ascending  a  well- 
constructed  bamboo  ladder,  or  a  notched  tree-trunk.  Each  hut  con- 
tains but  a  single  apartment  which  serves  at  the  same  time  as  family 
room,  as  sleeping-place  and  kitchen.  The  door  is  the  only  opening 
for  the  escape  of'  smoke  and  the  admission  of  air  and  light.  The 
furniture  is  as  simple  as  the  dwelling.  Cocoarnut  hulls  serve  as  cups ; 
some  fragile  unglazed  earthenware  vessels  are  used  for  cooking  pur- 
poses ;  round  baskets  of  rattan,  some  boxes  of  palm- wood,  a  few 
coarsely  carved  talismans ;  lances  and  harpoons  suspended  from  the 
walls  constitute  the  full  complement  of  the  household  outfit.  The 
bare  ground  or  a  cocoa-nut  serves  them  as  seat,  and  the  floral  spaths 
of  the  areca  palm  are  used  as  bedding,  while  a  block  of  wood  answers 
the  purpose  of  a  pillow.  The  fire-place,  where  the.cooking  is  done,  is 
in  the  back  part  of  the  dwelling. 

The  costume  of  the  Nicobars,  which  is  excessively  primitive,  con- 
sists simply  of  a  strip  of  blue  cloth,^  three  or  four  inches  wide  and 
four  or  five  feet  long,  which  is  passed  between  the  thighs,  is  wound 
round  the  waist,  and  is  tied  behind  with  the  ends  hanging  loosely 
down.  Their  head-dress  is  a  band  of  dried  bark,  which  entwines 
their  forehead  like  a  tiara.  Some  few  young  men  wear  massive  rings 
of  silver  or  iron  wire  on  their  fingers  and  around  their  neck.  They 
pierce  their  ear-lobes,  and  fill  up  the  large  perforation  with  a  bamboo 
tube,  an  inch  in  thickness,  or  they  suspend  from  it  heavy  shells  which 
give  to  the  lobe  an  elongated  form.  They  sometimes  give  themselves 
a  grotesque  appearance  by  partially  dressing  in  European  fashion. 
Some  wear  a  shirt,  others  a  coat  or  a  pair  of  pantaloons ;  and  all  set 
the  greatest  value  on  a  high,  silk,  black  hat  which  fills  the  full 
measure  of  their  vanity.  They  anointftheir  skin  with  cocoa-nut  oil, 
and  they  sometimes,  though  rarely,  colour  their  cheeks  with  rocoo 
(Bixia  orellana),  or  with  ochre  mixed  with  grease.  The  women  are 
dressed  in  a  piece  of  cloth  which  is  wrapped  round  their  waist  in  the 
form  of  a  petticoat,  and  which  ordinarily  is  their  only  garment ;  and 
it  is  only  when  they  appear  in  public  that  they  cover  their  breasts. 
While  the  women  cut  their  hair  short,  the  men  wear  it  long  and  tie 
it  round  their  forehead  with  a  fiUet  of  bark-fibre.     On  festival  occa- 


'^  Eev.  Mr.  Barb^  in  Journal  of  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  xv.  p.  347. 

'  Befoj;e  Europeans  had  visited  thieni  their  only  dresa  material  was  bark  cloth. 
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sions  the  women  suspend  from  their  neck  wreaths  of  green  leaves, 
and  if  they  are  sufficiently  rich  they  wear  necklaces  of  beads  or  strings 
of  silver  coins.  Both  sexes  file  off  the  enamel  of  their  front  teeth, 
and  by  applying  some  acid  liquid  they  produce  a  uniform  surface, 
making  their  front  teeth  appear  as  if  they  had  grown  into  a  sohd 
piece. 

The  food  of  the  Mcobars  is  abundant  and  substantial,  although 
they  make  but  little  exertion  to  gain  their  means  of  subsistence. 
Their  meat  dishes  are  confined  to  pigs,  poultry  and  turtle.  The 
cocoa-nut  and  the  farinaceous  fruit  of  the  mellori  or  pandanus  trans- 
formed by  boiling  into  a  nutritious  paste  which  is  converted  into 
pudding,  or  is  preserved  in  leaves  for  future  use,  as  well  as  yams, 
roots  and  various  kinds  of  fruits  are  ordinary  articles  of  diet.  The 
bread-fruit  is  never  and  the  banana  is  but  rarely  used  as  food.  Fish, 
crabs,  lobsters  and  shell-fish  form  a  part  of  the  daily  fare  on  most  of 
the  islands.  They  roast  their  pork  but  lightly  over  a  quick  fire,  and 
their  fowls  are  pierced  by  a  wooden  skewer  and  are  then  held  over  the 
blazing  flame  until  the  feathers  are  singed  off.  On  festival  days  they 
roast  pigs  or  fowl  in  the  open  air,  after  having  washed  them  with  sea 
water,  and  they  indulge  in  this  luxurious  mode  of  Hving  for  a  few 
days.  They  are  unacquainted  with  the  preparation  of  any  intoxicat- 
ing beverage,!  they  drink  cocoa-nut  milk  and  palm-wine,  and  men, 
women  and  children  are  passionately  addicted  to  betel-chewing — a 
stimulant  mixture  composed  of  areca  nut,  the  leaves  of  the  betel  pepper 
and  a  small  quantity  of  quicklime. 

The  Nicobars  have  no  regular  occupation,  but  depend  chiefly  on  the 
free  gifts  of  nature  for  their  support.  They  do  not  cultivate  the 
ground,  and  wild  animals  are  not  sufficiently  numerous  on  any  of  the 
islands  to  render  it  useful  or  profitable  to  engage  in  hunting.  Although 
on  some  of  the  islands  they  do  not  even  use  fish  as  food,  yet  on  most 
of  them  they  start  out  in  their  canoes  in  the  evening  to  fish  by  torch- 
light, using  for  this  purpose  a  three-pronged  fishing  gig  which  they 
handle  with  great  expertness.  They  also  gather  crabs  and  lobsters 
and  several  species  of  moUusks.  They  never  make  use  of  nets,  but 
they  take  fish  in  baskets  ;  and  on  Teressa  Island  they  manipulate  the 
harpoon  with  great  dexterity.  On  Car  Nicobar  they  watch  the  green 
turtle  at  night  when  she  comes  on  land  to  lay  her  eggs  in  the  sand. 
The  turtle-hunter  approaches  cautiously  and  quickly,  turns  her  over 
on  her  back,  and  in  this  helpless  condition  she  is  left  till  next  day, 
when  she  is  carried  home  to  supply  a  most  delectable  dish.  The  eggs, 
which  are  also  secured,  are  delicious  eating.  The  imbricated  turtle  is 
only  taken  for  its  valuable  shell,  but  the  flesh  is  never  eaten.  The 
cocoa-nut  tree,  which  is  their  principal  source  of  subsistence,  requires 
no  care  and  only  some  little  attention  for  the  first  few  years,  for  it 
grows  spontaneously  on  the  sea-shore,  and  thrives  in  a  dry,  calcareous 
and  sandy  soil.    The  pandanus,  the  betel  pepper  {Piper  methysticum). 


'  Since  missionaries  and  white  traders  have  visited  them,  intoxicating  liquors 
have  been  introduced,  and  according  to  Eev.  Mr.  Barbi  they  are  very  fond  of  them 
and  drink  to  excess. 
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and  the  areca  nut  (Areea  catechu)  are  all  indigenous  productions. 
Bananas  are  planted  to  a  limited  extent,  ananas  grow  nearly  wild,  and 
the  bread-fruit  (Artocarpus  integrifolia)  is  seen  here  and  there  in 
distant  localities.  Among  the  fruit  trees  occasionally  seen  round  the 
huts  the  most  common  are  lemons,  citrons,  a  species  of  orange,  guyavas 
and  mangos.  The  domestic  animals  are  the  pig,  the  dog,  the  cat 
and  fowls,  which  have  all  been  introduced.  The  pigs  frequently  run 
wild  in  the  woods,  and  can  only  be  caught  in  a  regular  chase  by  spear- 
ing them.  Those  that  have  really  been  domesticated  never  fail  to 
return  at  feeding  time,  and  being  fed  round  the  huts  with  cocoa-nuts, 
they  are  fat  and  thrive  remarkably  well. 

The  Nicobars  have  made  no  advances  in  industrial  pursuits.  They 
construct  neat  but  very  small  and  light  canoes  by  hollowing  out  the 
trunk  of  a  cocoa-nut  tree,  which  are  from  six  to  forty  feet  long,  and 
are  provided  on  one  side  with  an  outrigger.  "When  they  sail  to  some 
distance  from  the  coast  they  suspend  from  bamboo  masts  diminutive 
sails  woven  of  rattan  slips  or  palm-leaves,  but  ordinarily  the  light  craft 
is  propelled  by  means  of  shovel-shaped  paddles  about  three  feet  long. 
With  these  light  boats  they  do  not  venture  out  far  into  the  sea,  so 
that  very  few  of  the  natives  have  ever  visited  any  of  the  neighbouring 
islands.  On  Chowry,  which  is  the  most  barren  of  the  whole  group, 
the  islanders  make  coarse  earthenware  vessels  in  semispherical  form, 
which  they  exchange  for  articles  of  food  with  the  inhabitants  of  other 
islands.  They  weave  mats  and  sails  from  the  leaves  of  the  pandanus. 
It  is  only  on  Great  Nicobar  Island  that  they  make  bark  cloth,  from 
the  bark  of  the  Celtis  tree,  by  beating.  They  are  now  supplied  by 
foreign  ships  with  hatchets,  knives,  sabres,  files  and  other  tools  and 
implements.  Their  arms  are  confined  to  lances  and  javelins,  of  which 
the  points  are  of  hard  wood  or  iron,  and  the  possession  of  a  greater  or 
less  number  of  these  indicates  the  wealth  of  the  owner.  They  have 
learned  to  forge  their  own  lance  points  and  fish  gigs ;  and  the  silver, 
which  they  occasionally  receive  in  exchange  for  their  products  on  the 
landing  of  some  ship,  is  made  by  them  into  rings.  Their  commercial 
transactions  are  exclusively  conducted  by  barter.  They  exchange 
cocoa-nuts  for  looking-glasses,  sugar,  biscuits,  cotton  stuffs,  black  and 
blue  cloths,  earthenware,  whistles,  beads,  coarse  handkerchiefs,  red 
cloth,  cutlasses,  Burmese  daos,  silver  or  German- silver  spoons,  liquors, 
tobacco,  red  woollen  caps'and  some  second-hand  clothing.  The  quantity 
of  cocoa-nuts  sold  annually  does  not  exceed  four  millions.  Although 
they  have  no  medium  of  exchange,  yet  they  take  as  payment  rupees, 
Spanish  dollars  and  English  threepence  pieces.  Burmese,  Chinese 
and  Malay  boats  take  in  cargoes  of  cocoa-nuts,  betel-nuts,  birds'  nests, 
trepang,  ambergris  and  tortoise  shell. 

The  language  spoken  by  the  Mcobars  has  not  yet  been  critically 
examined.  The  islands  of  the  group  being  widely  separated  from  each 
other,  it  is  quite  natural  that  they  should  speak  many  distinct  dialects, 
differing  not  only  in  pronunciation,  biit  even  in  word  formation,  and 
though  they  frequently  find  it  difficult  to  make  themselves  understood 
in  ranging  from  island  to  island,  yet  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  all  the 
dialects   originally  belonged  to  the   same  mother  tongue,  probably 
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derived  from  an  ancient  Papuo-Malayan  original,  which  is  entirely 
extinct.  Some  of  the  Nancowry  people  are  said  to  speak  the  Malay 
language  very  well.^ 

The  Nicobarese  language  has  recently  been  reduced  to  writing  by 
the  Moravian  missionaries  stationed  on  the  islands,  and  for  this 
purpose  the  Nancowry  dialect  has  been  selected.  The  EngHsh 
alphabet  has  been  adopted  as  the  basis  of  pronunciation ;  but  the 
letters  y,  q,  v,  x,  y  and  z  find  no  application  in  this  language,  while 
the  German  diphthongs  a,  o,  il  are  the  equivalents  of  certain  native 
sounds.  The  language  is  purely  terminational,  there  exists  no  declen- 
sion nor  conjugation,  and  the  process  of  inflection  is  entirely  unknown. 
The  Nicobarese  has  no  article,  no  relative  pronoun,  and  no  copulative 
conjunction.  The  numeral  one  sometimes  performs  the  function  of  an 
indefinite  article,  and  the  demonstrative  pronoun  this  or  that,  which  is 
itself  but  the  third  personal  pronoun,  stands  for  the  definite  article. 
The  number  of  nouns  is  only  inferred  from  the  context;  and  the 
genitive  and  dative  relations  are  expressed  by  juxtaposition,  the  thing 
possessed  or  to  be  disposed  of  preceding  the  possessor  or  destinator ; 
as,  kaneala  omia,  "  the  pillow  of  the  chief ; "  haroe  tiuk  Icamapah, 
"  look  out  a  place  for  the  corpse."  Other  cases  are  indicated  by  pre- 
positions ;  as,  ol  gni,  "  in  the  house."  Gender  is  designated  by 
qualitative,  sexual  words  ;  as,  hon,  "  a  child ; "  Icon  eJconii,  "  a  son ; " 
kon  ekane,  "  a  daughter."  Nothing  definite  is  known  about  the  com- 
parison of  adjectives,  with  the  exception  that  ta  is  used  as  a  compara- 
tive particle ;  as,  hadu,  "  big,"  hadu  ta,  "  bigger."  Qualities  are 
intensified  by  a  prolongation  of  one  of  the  vowel  sounds ;  as,  porno- 
o-oshe  enkane,  "  a  very  very  old  woman."  The  units  of  the  numerals 
are  expressed  by  specific  words,  as,  heang,  1 ;  a,  2  ;  liie,  3  ;  fuan,  4  ; 
tanein,  5;  tafuel,  6;  ishat,  7;  onfoan,  8;  heanghata,  9;  shorn,  10. 
The  intervening  numbers  from  ten  to  twenty  are  formed  by  the  respec- 
tive unit  following  ten;  as,  shorn  heang,  11;  shorn  heanghata,  19. 
Another  system  of  numeration  up  to  twenty  is  based  upon  two  as  a 
couple,  a  mode  of  counting  which  the  Nicobars  have  in  common  with 
the  Biaras  and  Wieras  of  the  islands  of  New  Britain  and  Duke  of 
York.  Thus  tafuel,  which  stands  for  six,  also  means  couple — an 
inexplifiable  anomaly — heang  tafuel  heang,  i  x  2  +  1  —  ^-j  a  tafuel, 
2  X  2  =  4 ;  a  tafuel  heang,  2x2-1-1=5;  lue  tafuel,  3x2  =  6; 
&c.  This  indicates  that  the  system  of  numeration  was  originally 
based  upon  the  ten  fingers  of  two  hands,  and  the  ten  toes  of  the  two 
feet;  which  also  explains  why  from  twenty  to  four  hundred  the 
numbers  are  counted  by  twenties  instead  of  tens ;  as,  heang  umdiome 
ruktei,  i  x  20  +  |(of  20)  =  30 ;  a  umdiome,  2  x  20  =  40 ;  tanein 
umdiome,  5  x  20  =  100.  Inein  is  also  used  for  twenty,  when  two 
twenties  come  together,  or  in  counting  cocoa-nuts ;  as,  heang  inein 


^  It  is  asserted  by  Anglo-Hindoo  philologera  that  the  Nicobars  are  Turanians 
because  their  language  has  some  imaginary  affinity  in  construction  with  Dravidiau 
or  other  Turanian  tongues.  But  as  the  Nicobars  seem  always  to  have  been  an  island 
people  and  the  Turanians  are  neither  a  navigating  nor  an  island  race,  the  supposed 
relationship  does  not  rest  upon  a  substantial  foundation.  Besides  similarity  of 
grammatical  construction  does  not  indicate  the  race  origin  of  any  tribe  or  nation. 
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umdiome,  i  x  20  x  20  =  400.1  The  numerals  are  also  marked  by 
qualifying  distinctions  by  means  of  auxiliary  words  according  to  the 
person  or  object  to  which,  they  belong;  as,  shotfi  lO&JSQ  paiUj  "  i&n 
men,"  a  lue  luang  not,  "  two  or  three  pigs."  The  personal  pronouns 
have  no  gender,  but  they  have  a  dual  and  a  plural  number  ;  and  when 
placed  after  the  substantive  they  acquire  a  possessive  meaning;  while 
the  third  personal  pronouns  also  perform  the  function-  of  demonstrative 
pronouns.  Thus  ist  p.  tivs,  tie  ot  iSy  2d  p.  me;  3d  p.  andhon 
ninne ;  dual;  ist  p.  tied,;  2d  ^.ind;  .^i  ona;  plural,  ist  p.  tieai ; 
2d  p.  ifa  ;  3d  p.  of  a.  The  McobareSe  verbs  are  not  conjugated,  and  the 
distinction  of  time  and  manner  of  action  have  as  yet  found  no  gram- 
matical expression,  and  are  only  inferred  from  the  context  or  from 
some  specific  adverbial  term.  The  imperative  mood  is  mostly;  the 
verbal  radical ;  a.s,  kaetere,  "come."  The  precative  form  is  indicated 
by  laJc  with  the  personal  pronoun  affixed ;  as  lahha,  ~"  let  us  ; "  laM  ifa, 
"  please  do  you."  The  infinitive  mood  is  marked!  by  following'  the 
governing  verb  ;  as,  tine  iange  oliole,  "  I  was  able-  to-  speak."  Neither 
the  present,  tlje  past  nor  the  future  tense  are  grammatically 'indicated 
by  any  distinctive  marks,  and  the  precise  (time-ielation'' can  only.be 
inferred  from  the  context  or  the  co-relative  ideas' 'expressed  in  the 
sentence.  Thus  present  tense:  tiice  a^i^'dSM,/"!  koow;)(ths)  road; '' 
past :  LUNGSHB  ona  de  ol  Jcamelo,"  "they  both  fell  ihto  the  .sea.'"  The 
future  does  not  differ  from  the  present  or  past,  and, the  verb  iff  is  only 
used  when  the  idea  of  willingness  is  intended  to  be  expressed ;  ag, 
tiue  io  oro  me  meake  matai,  "  I  will  bring  you  near  the  land."  When 
leat,  which  has  the  sense  of  finished,  is  connected  with  the  verb, 'it 
serves  as  the  equivalent  sign  of  the  perfect ;  as,  leat  'kc^ifna  halah  oknok 
omtom  ?  "  finished  you  to  taste  all  the  food  ? "  i.e.,  "  hKve  you  tasted  all 
the  foodV  The  verbs  io,  "to  will;"  leap,  "to  be  able;"  and  leat, 
"  finished,"  may  be  considered  as  auxiliary  verbs.  The  substantive 
verb  ot,  "  to  be,"  is  sometimes  used  in  a  secondary  sense  for  the  verb 
"to  have."^  The  designation  of  one  and  the  same  action  often 
changes  in  verbal  expression  according  to  the  object  to  which  it 
applies,  or  the  instrumentality  by  which  it  is  performed.  Thus  iro 
means  to  carry  nuts  or  people  ;  otah,  "  to  carry  a  baby  on  the  lap ; " 
siruat,  "  to  carry  on  the  arm ;  "  ohpah,  "  to  carry  on  the  shoulder ;  " 
kale,  "to  cut  wood;"  iat,  "to  cut  flower  stems  for  drawing  palm- 
wine  ;  "  endong,  "  to  cut  with  an  axe  ;  "  olkale,  "  to  cut  up  fruit,  fire- 
wood, small  fish." 

The  Nicobars  have  no  occasion  to  exert  themselves,  for  nature  spon- 
taneously supplies  them  with  all  they  need,  and  consequently  they  find 
no  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  their  intellectual  faculties,  and  are 

'  All  the  numerals  above  twenty  were  originally  unknown  to  the  natives,  and 
have  only  been  supplied  by  the  missionaries,  using  for  this  purpose  the  existing 
native  materials. 

-  It  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  the  Nioobars  ever  had  such  abstract  verbs  as 
to  "be  "  and  to  "  have  ; "  but  the  missionaries,  who  compose  grammars  in  their  own 
fashion  without  knowing  much  of  the  genius  of  the  language,  and  in  making  transla- 
tions necessarily  select  some  word,  of  which  the  meaning  has  some  analogy  with  the 
idea  they  wish  to  express,  give  to  the  language  a  much  wider  scope  than  it  originally 
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almost  entirely  destitute  of  intellectual  knowledge.  They  know 
nothing  of  the  division  of  time,  except  what  is  indicated  by  the  rising 
and  setting  sun,  the  various  phases  of  the  moon  and  the  arrival  of  the 
monsoons.  They  have  not  the  least  idea  of  their  own  age,  nor  can 
they  count  beyond  twenty  corresponding  with  the  number  of  the 
fingers  of  their  hands  and  the  toes  of  their  feet.  At  the  time  the 
south-west ',  monsoon  begins  to  blow,  which  is  the  commencement 
of  the  rainy  season,  and  when  the  north-east  monsoon  ushers  in  the 
dry  season  they  celebrate  two  festivals,  of  which  the  first  is  called  the 
festival  of  oilere.  A  feast  is  prepared,  and  while  the  public  is  regaled 
with  roast-pig  and  palm-wine,  the  young  people  enjoy  themselves  in 
dancing  and  singing.  They  form  a  circle,  take  each  other  by  the  arm, 
and.  put^  their  hands  on  each  other's  shoulders,  and  while  they  are 
marching  round  they  stamp  on  the  ground  to  the  monotonous  chant- 
ihgof  their  songs,  which  are  devoid  of  gaiety  and  animation.  One  of 
their  favourite  diversions  is  a  hog-fight,  and  while  a  number  of  these 
animals  are  closely  penned  up,  a  few  of  the  boldest  and  most  hardy 
young  men  enter  the  enclosure  to  tease,  harass  and  excite  the  hogs 
until  they  are  fairly  worked  up  to.  a  fight ;  but  it  sometimes  happens 
that  the  wanton  assailants  are  badly  wounded.  Besides  the  monsoon 
festival,  which  lasts  about  fourteen  days,  they  celebrate  accidental 
festivals  called  urdka,  which  take  place  when  one  of  them  happens  to 
fall  down  a  tree,  or  if  he  is  bitten  by  a  snake,  or  is  wounded  in  some 
other  way. 

The  Nicobars  observe  no  ceremonial  etiquette  whatever  in  their 
social  intercourse  ;  but  they  are  nevertheless  excessively  sociable,  are 
constantly  paying  friendly  visits  to  each  other,  and  the  visitors  are 
always  hospitably  received  and  liberally  entertained. 

Their  musical  capacity  is  of  a  low  order,  their  songs  are  monotonous 
and  the  only  instruments  their  ingenuity  has  been  able  to  invent  are 
a  kind  of  pipe,  or  flute  and  a  hollow  bamboo,  to  which  a  string  of 
split  cane  or  rattan  is  attached,  which  produces  but  few  notes,  is  struck 
with  the  fingers,  and  is  played  as  an  accompaniment  to  the  song. 

The  Nicobars  marry  very  young,  and  no  man  has  more  than  one 
wife  at  a  time,  which  is  probably  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  women,  for 
they  grow  prematurely  old,  and  seem  to  die  before  they  reach  old  age. 
Women  seem  to  be  jealously  guarded,  and  they  never  show  themselves 
when  strangers  are  present  either  in  the  house  or  out  doors.  On 
Teressa  Island  marriage  is  only  a  temporary  contract.  Young  people 
cohabit  together  for  one  year ;  and  if  after  this  preliminary  trial  they 
find  that  there  is  a  fair  prospect  of  living  happily  together  validity  is 
given  to  the  marriage  in  due  form,  in  the  presence  of  the  villagers  and 
the  sorcerer ;  while  the  invited  guests  are  regaled  with  the  fiesh  of  a 
pig,  after  having  bedaubed  their  faces  with  the  blood  of  the  vi©tim> 
On  Chowry  Island  a  woman  who  accidentally  meets  with  a  pleasant 
companion  may  abandon  her  husband,  and  unite  herself  with  the  loves 
she  most  fancies. 

No  ceremonial  forms  are  observed  to  give  validity  to  the  marriage. 
The  young  man  simply  selects  the  woman  he  wishes  to  make  his  wife, 
and  if  on  addressing  himself  to  her  parents  their  consent  is  obtained, 
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the  couple  agree  upon  their  future  place  of  residence,  and  live  together 
as  man  and  wife.  Polygamy  is  not  practised,  hut  repudiation  is  veiy 
common ;  and  although  it  is  said  that  they  reciprocally  lend  their 
wives  to  each  other  hy  publicly  presenting  a  trifling  token,  such  as  a 
leaf  of  tobacco,  yet  adultery  is  considered  disgraceful,  and  is  sometimes 
punished  with  death. 

The  Nicobar  women  are  sufficiently  fruitful,  but  many  children  die 
young  from  want  of  proper  care.  When  twins  are  bom  to  them  the 
least  favoured  is  invariably  killed.  On  some  islands,  during  the  men- 
strual period,  the  women  paint  their  body  with  blood,  and  drink  the 
infusion  of  certain  roots.  As  soon  as  signs  of  pregnancy  show  them- 
selves dancing  and  singing  are  interdicted  in  the  village,  nor  are  the 
relations  allowed  to  sell  any  of  their  pigs  or  fowls.  The  birth  of  a 
child  is  a  joyful  event,  and  is  celebrated  by  a  feast. 

The  Nioobars  dispose  of  their  dead  by  buriaL     As  soon  as  one  of 
their  friends  dies  the  women  take  their  seat  round  the  corpse,  and  by 
turns  touch  with  their  hands  the  breast  and  abdomen  of  the  deceased, 
while  they  give  expression  to  their  grief  by  loud  bowlings  and  dole- 
some  cries.     The  men  also  assemble  at  the  mortuary  dwelling,  but 
they  sit  down  at  some  distance  and  endeavour  to  dispel  their  grief  by 
excessive  drinking.    The  body  is  interred  near  the  hut  of  the  deceased, 
and  the  site  of  the  grave  is  marked  by  cross  sticks  upon  which  the 
clothes  and  other  property  of  the  dead  person  are  deposited,  or  the 
place  of  burial  is  indicated  by  a  kind  of  wooden  pillar  three  or  four 
feet  high,  which  is  pierced  with  holes ;  or  poles  are  erected  over  the 
grave,  to  the  top  of  which  are  fastened  narrow  streamers  of  red  or  blue 
cotton  stuff,  and  sometimes  an  implement  or  weapon  is  added  as  a 
memento  of  the  deceased.     On  some  of  the  islands  all  the  movable 
property  of  those  who  have  departed  this  life,  is  partly  buried  with 
the  corpse  and  partly,  deposited  on  the  grave ;  while  on  Car-Nicobar 
it  is  either  buried  or  thrown  into  the  sea.     Three  months  after  the 
burial  the  nearest  relations  give  a  sumptuous  feast  in  honour  of  the 
departed,  to  which  all  the  friends  and  neighbours  are  invited.     The 
host  supplies  his  guests  with  an  abundance  of  palm-wine,  and  a  whole 
hog  is  roasted,  which  is  said  to  be  transpierced  alive  through  the 
throat  by  means  of  a  sharply  pointed  bamboo  stick  that  serves  as 
spit.     Next  day  the  festival  is  concluded  by  dancing  and  musical  per- 
formances on  the  flute  and  on  a  primitive  bamboo  guitar  strung  with 
a  chord  of  rattan  splits.     Every  three  years  they  celebrate  the  festival 
of  the  dead,  when  the  bodies  of  those  who  have  died  before  the  last 
two  monsoons  are  disinterred,  and  their  skulls  are  placed  in  the  interior 
of  the  huts,  where  betel  and  tobacco  is  presented  to  them,  while  they 
utter  plaintive  cries  and  frightful  howls.     They  then  cut  down  some 
cocoa-nut  trees  and  scatter  the  fruit  through  the  neighbouring  woods, 
as  a  sign  of  mourning.     The  bones  are  re-interred,  and  their  final  rest 
is  now  no  longer  disturbed. 

On  Nancowry  Island,  where  the  festiv^  of  the  dead  is  celebrated 
annually,  the  ceremonies  are  slightly  different.  On  this  solemn 
occasion  the  houses  are  decorated  with  flower  garlands,  with  tree 
branches  and  various  fruits.     During  the  day  the  people  of  the  vUlage 
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assemble  at  a  place  previously  appointed,  and  here  the  men  indulge  in 
drinking  copious  draughts  of  palm- wine  until  they  are  fairly  intoxi- 
cated ;  while  the  women,  who  form  a  group  apart,  make  preparations 
for  the  mournful  duty  they  have  to  perform  the  succeeding  night. 
In  the  afternoon  the  gongs  are  sounded,  and  the  women  immediately 
commence  their  dismal  howlings  and  their  dolesome  lamentations 
which  continue  till  evening  dawn,  when  a  procession  is  formed  and 
aU  march  to  the  place  of  hurial.     Here  they  form  a  circle  round  one 
of  the  graves,  and  the  nearest  kinswoman  of  the  deceased  pulls  up 
the  pole  which  marks  the  head,  and  digs  down  until  she  reaches  the 
skull  which  she  draws  up  with  her  hands  while  shrieking,  sobbing 
and  shedding  abundant  tears.     She  clears  the  bony  frame  of  the  earth 
that  adheres  to  it,  scrapes  off  the  putrid  flesh,  washes  it  with  fresh 
cocoa-nut  milk,  rubs  it  with  an  infusion  of  saffron,  and  wraps  it  up 
in  a  piece  of  new  cloth.     After  these  ceremonial  honours  have  been 
performed  the  skuU  is  returned  to  its  last  resting-place,  and  the  grave 
being  again  filled  up,  is  marked  with  the  upright  pole  from  which 
various  articles  belonging  to  the  deceased  are  suspended.     As  the 
same  proceedings  are  repeated  at  every  grave  the  whole  night  is  spent 
in  these  mournful  ceremonies.      Next  morning  numerous  hogs  are 
killed,  of  which  the  flesh,  after  being  slightly  roasted,  is  served  up  at 
the  feast,  and  all  bedaub  their  faces  with  the  blood  of  the  slaughtered 
victims.     It  is  said  that  some  are  so  voracious  as  to  eat  the  flesh  raw, 
and  tawry  or  palm-wine  is  handed  round  in  greatest  profusion. 

On  Teressa  Island  friends  and  relations  mourn  over  their  dead  in 
perfect  silence,  and  as  a  sign  of  mourning  they  simply  shave  their 
heads  and  aU  the  villagers  assemble  in  the  mortuary  dwelling,  where 
they  drown  their  grief  In  the  presence  of  the  corpse  by  drinking  to 
intoxication.  On  the  day  the  death  occurs  the  villagers  are  not 
allowed  to  go  to  the  jungle,  lest  they  might  be  killed  by  the  wood 
demons,  and  they  abstain  from  the  food  which  was  most  relished  by 
the  dead  person  in  his  lifetime.  The  body  being  placed  in  a  coffin 
made  of  a  boat  cut  in  twain,  is  consigned  to  its  last  resting-place 
within  a  few  hours  after  the  death  of  the  deceased,  and  cocoa-nuts 
and  plantains  are  laid  upon  the  grave.  The  minloven  or  sorcerer  sets 
up  poles  in  the  sand  of  the  sea-shore,  and  as  soon  as  they  fall  of 
themselves  he  throws  them  into  the  sea.  On  returning  to  the  village 
he  announces  his  amval  by  a  boisterous  howl  which  is  the  signal  for 
the  villagers  to  throw  the  ashes  out  of  their  houses.  If  the  deceased 
is  poor  the  body  is  disinterred  a  few  days  after  burial,  and  is  carried 
round  to  all  the  houses  of  the  village,  and  to  the  spot  where  the  bones 
of  the  common  dead  are  deposited.  It  is  finally  hung  up,  lying  in  the 
coffin,  between  two  trees  at  an  elevation  of  six  or  seven  feet  above  the 
ground,  where  it  remains  until  the  strings  that  hold  it  suspended  rot 
and  break,  when  the  smaller  bones  are  devoured  by  pigs.  If  the 
deceased  is  a  person  of  distinction  the  corpse  remains  in  the  grave  for 
three  or  four  months  before  it  is  removed — a  ceremony  to  which 
relations  and  friends  of  other  villages  are  frequently  invited,  and  the 
occasion  is  celebrated  by  a  feast  followed  by  singing,  dancing  and 
carousing. 
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The  Nicobars  have  no  regularly  organised  government ;  they  are 
masters  of  their  own  actions,  they  are  aU  equals,  and  even  the  women 
stand  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  men.  The  mdh  or  umiaka,  who 
is  the  elder  or  presiding  of&cer  of  the  vUlage,  has  no  other  function 
but  to  represent  the  community  on  the  arrival  of  foreign  ships  to 
regulate  the  exchange  of  the  articles  ready  for  export.  They  have  no 
regular  laws,  and  there  are  but  few  customary  regulations.  In  the 
southern  islands  the  right  of  property  is  hardly  recognised,  and  even 
cocoa-nut  trees  belong  to  all  in  common.  Even  in  the  northern 
islands,  where  individual  property  is  better  appreciated,  theft  is  not 
punished  by  the  public  authority,  but  the  thief  is  induced  by  per- 
suasion to  return  the  article  stolen ;  if  he  refuses  the  party  injured 
either  seeks  satisfaction  by  attacking  the  thief  suddenly,  or  by 
challenging  him  to  a  combat  with  sticks.  A  professional  thief  is, 
however,  killed  by  the  common  consent  of  the  community  who  make 
a  united  attack  upon  him. 

The  Nicobars  cannot  be  said  to  have  any  real  idea  of  what  is 
usually  understood  by  religion.  They  are  the  uncorrupted  children  of 
nature,  their  necessities  are  few  and  are  easily  supplied,  and  over- 
whelming calamities  and  suffering  have  never  forced  upon  them  the 
idea  of  the  existence  of  a  supernatural  being  worthy  of  adoration,  and 
as  death  has  no  terrors  for  them,  fear  has  never  suggested  to  them  the 
notion  of  a  survival  of  a  ghostly  self-existence  ;  nor  has  the  love  of 
the  departed,  or  the  vanity  of  self-conceited  individual  importance 
ever  impressed  their  mind  with  the  belief  of  the  immortality  of  the 
souL'- 

But  if  the  Nicobars  have  never  developed  a  systematic  religion,  for 
they  have  no  real  divinity,  nor  priests,  nor  temples,  nor  idols,  nor 
any  mode  of  worship,  yet  in  the  popular  sense  of  the  word  they  are 
not  the  less  superstitious.  They  have  sorcerers,  who  acting  as  medi- 
cine-men, have  their  services  called  into  requisition  when  any  one  of 
their  friends  is  dangerously  ill.  The  maluena  or  minloven,  whose 
professional  knowledge  is  transmitted  from  father  to  son,  exercises 
great  influence  among  them.  He  is  supposed  to  possess  the  power 
not  only  of  curing  diseases,  but  of  afflicting  people  with  various  ail- 
ments at  pleasure,  and  he  may  even  carry  his  mischievous  art  so  far 
as  to  cause  the  death  of  his  enemies  by  mere  acts  of  power.  He  pre- 
tends that  all  the  evil  that  befalls  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  where 
he  resides  is  caused  by  malevolent  demon  agencies  called  eioees  or 
thivies  who  dwell  in  the  interior  of  the  forests,  whose  malicious  design 
he  can  anticipate,  and  whose  mischievous  acts  he  can  avert  or  neut- 

^  The  missionaries  who  resided  in  the  Nioobara  found  that  the  inhahitanta  had 
no  idea  of  a  supreme  beneficent  being,  and  they  in  vain  tried  to  shape  their  minds 
Into  a  capability  of  even  comprehending  such  an  existence.  Ball's  Jungle  Life, 
p.  206. 

They  say,  it  is  true,  that  there  Is  a  great  spirit  whom  they  call  Beos.  But  I 
suspect  that  this  word  they  have  received  from  the  Christians  of  Mergui  who  have 
been  visiting  these  islands  for  the  last  two  centuries ;  the  words  Deo  and  Reos  are 
so  nearly  alike  that  one  appears  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  other.  Journal  of  Asiatic 
Society,  vol.  xv.  p.  398.  In  KoepstorfE's  Dictionary  it  is  said  that  the  ITicobars  are 
without  religion,  and  yet  it  is  pretended  that  dewshe  is  their  name  for  God,  an 
evident  corruption  of  deva. 
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ralise.^  To  drive  out  the  demon  of  disease  he  appears  in  front  of  the 
couch  of  the  sick  armed  with  a  lance,  and  in  this  attitude  he  rojighly 
handles  the  patient,  howls,  yells  and  whistles  in  the  most  frantic 
manner ;  and  this  noisy  demonstration  is  accompanied  by  the  most 
burlesque  gestures.  If  the  patient  recovers  it  is  the  ewee  who  has 
been  transpierced ;  but  if  the  sick  man  dies  it  is  affirmed  by  the  char- 
latan impostor  that  the  demon  was  too  powerful  and  could  not  be 
overcome.  On  other  islands  young  cocoa-nuts,  a  spoon  and  small 
carved  figures  are  hung  round  the  neck  of  the  sick  person,  and  a  "basket 
filled  with  betel  leaves  is  suspended  from  the  trees.  The  minloven 
makes  various  efforts  to  restore  the  patient  to  health ;  he  excites  friction 
in  the  different  parts  of  the  body  by  tying  the  limbs  in  various  direc- 
tions ;  he  clasps  his  hands  and  utters  boisterous  sounds.  The  relations 
are  ordered  to  cut  down  some  trees,  of  which  the  branches  with  a 
number  of  young  cocoa-nuts  are  fastened  to  the  posts  of  the  house. 
It  is  said  that  on  one  of  the  islands  if  several  patients  happen  to  die 
under  the  treatment  of  the  minloven,  he  is  suspected  of  foul  play  and 
is  killed  by  the  villagers  for  his  pains.  On  the  sea-coast  high  poles 
are  erected  in  front  of  each  hut,  from  which  are  suspended  dried  palm 
leaves,  birds  partially  cut  up,  and  other  objects  to  frighten  away  the 
demons  and  force  them  to  take  refuge  in  the  sea.  They  do  not  permit 
trees  to  be  cut  in  the  vicinity  of  their  dwellings,  for  if  by  chance  the 
ewees  have  taken  up  their  abode  there  they  might  be  excited  to  anger 
if  they  find  themselves  disturbed,  and  might  inflict  upon  the  country 
famine  and  other  great  calamities.  At  the  beginning  of  the  dry  season 
a  canoe  or  raft  fitted  up  with  masts  and  sails  is  carried  about  in  the 
village,  and  is  exhibited  at  every  house,  and  after  having  forced  the 
ewees  by  howls  and  yells  to  embark  on  board  the  craft  it  is  launched 
in  the  open  sea  to  be  driven  off  by  the  winds,  and  the  place  is  pro- 
tected against  their  return  by  being  screened  by  pieces  of  cloth.  If 
one  of  these  demon  crafts  happens  to  land  on  some  neighbouring  shore, 
it  is  considered  a  hostile  act  of  invasion,  and  the  village  invaded  by 
the  demon  host,  feeling  itself  aggrieved,  challenges  the  community 
that  had  violated  the  laws  of  good  neighbourhood,  and  a  day  is  fixed 
for  a  fight.  The  headmen  of  the  neighbouring  villages,  after  having 
met  in  consultation,  make  choice  of  the  champions,  and  those  who 
have  committed  certain  offences  are  also  summoned  to  adjust  their 
difficulties  in  single  combat.  All  the  combatants  are  provided  with 
sticks  of  the  same  calibre.  The  two  champions  that  take  the  lead 
belabour  each  other,  incessantly  striking  the  most  vigorous  bjows, 
until  one  cries  out  "  enough,"  and  thus  confesses  himself  vanquished ; 
and  as  they  retire  from  the  arena  they  are  succeeded  by  another  couple 
no  less  valorous.  The  drubbing  operation  is  continued,  until  the 
whole  company,  including  the  guilty  and  the  innocent,  the  offender 


1  In  Mr.  Roepstorffi's  Dictionary  it  is  affirmed  that  the  iwis  (eewees)  are  the  souls 
of  the  dead  who  pursue  the  living  to  "  eat  up  their  life,"  while  it  is  certain  that  the 
Nicobars  had  no  original  idea  either  of  soul  or  spirit  before  the  missionaries  came 
among  them.  It  is,  however,  probable  that  they  considered  the  ghosts  or  fantastic 
spectres  of  the  dead  as  the  demon  agencies  of  disease  to  whom  they  had  given  the 
name  of  eewees  or  iwis. 
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and  the  offended,  have  equally  become  the  beneficiaries  of  this  decisive 
but  bloodless  mode  of  settling  old  quarrels  and  adjusting  contested 
points. 

The  Mcobars  entertain  many  superstitious  notions  of  a  popular 
character.  They  believe  that  dreams  are  premonitions  of  future 
events.  They  imagine  that  a  dream  relating  to  the  death  of  one  of 
the  villagers  would  inevitably  be  followed  by  the  fatal  realisation  of 
the  prediction,  unless  the  victim  doomed  to  destruction  in  the  dream 
escapes  to  another  island.  They  never  carry  a  box  in  crossing  the 
jungle,  nor  do  they  even  make  use  of  nails  or  pegs  in  the  construction 
.  of  their  houses.  They  do  not  bathe  nor  go  to  the  burial  ground  except 
in  company,  nor  do  they  cut  a  tree  in  the  forest  without  having  pre- 
viously propitiated  the  ewees.  They  never  eat  pork  and  turtle  at  the 
same  meal,  and  if  they  open  a  cocoa-nut  to  drink  its  milk  while  sailing 
in  a  canoe,  they  never  throw  the  hull  into  the  sea.  The  minloven  is 
employed  to  drive  away  the  demon  spirits  from  the  site  selected  for 
the  building  of  a  house.  When  a  new  boat  is  about  to  be  launched 
a  fire  is  lighted  around  it  to  effect  the  expulsion  of  the  ewees.  They 
never  appropriate  for  their  service  any  object  belonging  to  a  person 
that  had  been  murdered,  unless  it  had  been  previously  purified  by  the 
conjuration  of  the  minloven. 

The  Nicobars  have  a  mythical  tradition,  which  gives  an  account  of 
an  inundation  or  submersion  of  the  island  that  has  certainly  no  con- 
nection with  the  deluge  of  the  Bible.  It  is  said  that  when  the  waters 
of  a  most  overwhelming  inundation  swept  away  men  and  beast,  only 
a  single  man  of  the  island  of  Laoi  saved  himself  by  climbing  up  a 
tree,  who,  after  the  waters  had  subsided,  found  himself  alone  in  a 
desolate  wilderness  without  any  living  being  as  companion  except  a 
bitch,  of  whom  he  became  enamoured,  and  of  this  ancestral  pair,  half 
human  and  half  canine,  the  whole  stock  of  the  present  population 
claim  their  origin.  There  are  a  few  more  legendary  traditions  reported, 
but  they  are  too  stupid  to  be  repeated,  and  are  possibly  nothing  more 
than  the  invention  of  travellers,  or  the  mere  idle  talk  of  some  quizzing 
native. 
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GENERAL   CHARACTER. 

The  Malayo-Melanesians  are  the  most  important  branch,  of  the 
Melanesian  stock.  The  first  historical  existence  of  the  Malays  Proper 
is  traced  to  Menangkabao,  one  of  the  chief  territorial  divisions  of  the 
Island  of  Sumatra,  from  whence  they  have  spread  over  all  the  islands 
of  the  Indian  Archipelago ;  have  everywhere  conquered  and  displaced 
the  aboriginal  and  much  older  Papuans ;  and  by  their  vigour,  energy 
and  skUl  have  made  themselves  masters  and  rulers  of  the  original 
inhabitants.  Experienced  seamen  and  daring  navigators  they  have 
reached  the  most  distant  islands  of  the  Pacific.  Possessing  the  secret 
of  governing  multitudes,  they  formed  consolidated  nationalities  ;  of 
active  and  industrious  habits  they  became  successful  tillers  of  the 
soil,  and  displayed  much  ingenuity  in  various  artistic  and  mechanical 
pursuits.  As  they  vastly  increased  in  numbers  they  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  many  towns  and  villages,  transformed  the  most  fertile  lands 
into  productive  plantations,  were  the  most  sagacious  merchants  and 
traders ;  and  became  as  famous  in  arms  as  they  were  in  the  pursuits  of 
peace.  They  planted  commercial  stations  on  every  coast  that  could 
be  reached  by  their  boats ;  and  there  they  permanently  established 
themselves ;  gradually  encroached  upon  the  less  civilised  and  the 
more  timid  race  ;  and  if  they  did  not  exterminate  them  ;  they  drove 
them  into  the  interior,  or  forced  them  to  seek  a  refuge  in  the  moun- 
tains. They  are  divided  into  many  distinct  tribes  and  nations  who, 
though  descended  from  a  common  ancestral  stock,  difier  from  each 
other  in  dialect,  in  general  habits  of  life  and  to  some  extent  also  in 
physical  characteristics. 

The  Malays  Proper  are  principally  confined  to  the  islands  of  the 
Indian  Archipelago,  and  the  Peninsula  of  Malacca,  where  they  have 
organised  powerful  states,  and  have  established  governments,  some- 
times oppressive  and  tyrannical,  but  always  conducted  with  energy 
and  vigour.  They  have  reached  the  highest  degree  of  civilisation  the 
Melanesian  stock  is  capable  of  attaining.  Their  country  was  early 
colonised  by  Hindoo  immigrants  who  instructed  them  in  the  econo- 
mical use  of  copper  and  silver ;  imparted  to  them  the  knowledge  of 
the  textile  capabilities  of  the  seed-fibre  of  the  cotton  plant,  which 
they  taught  them  to  spin  into  thread,  and  made  them  acquainted 
with  the  art  of  weaving  it  into  various  tissues.  They  introduced  the 
chmbing  pepper  shrub  and  the  indigo  plant  and  showed  them  for 
what  purposes  the  fruit  of  the  one  and  the  stem  and  leaves  of  the 
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other  may  be  employed.  They  gave  them  the  necessary  instruction 
for  the  culture  of  the  most  luscious  of  the  Indian  fruits,  and  probably 
first  introduced  among  them  the  horse  as  well  as  the  tame  elephant. 
They  established  among  them  a  new  mode  of  counting  time,  by 
inducing  them  to  adopt  the  chronological  system  of  their  calendar. 
They  modified  their  written  characters,  furnished  them  materials  for 
a  new  literature,  arid  established  among  them  a  new  system  of 
religion. 

In  more  recent  times  they  came  in  contact  with  Arabic  merchants 
who  permanently  settled  in  their  country,  who,  by  the  power  of 
persuasion,  and  the  force  of  conviction,  had  converted  them  to 
Mohamedanism,  taught  them  to  read  the  Koran,  and  caused  them  to 
adopt  their  own  monotheistic  creed.;  They,9,lso  established  regular 
tribunals  and  courts  of  law  which  apply  and  enforce  the  Mohamedan 
rules  and  principles  of  jurisprudence  in  all  the  affairs  of  society,  and 
in  the  domestic  economy  of  the  Malayan  nationa,lities, 

The  Telingas,  one  of  the  most  commercial  peoples  of  Southern 
Hindostan,  contributed  their  share  of- words,,  of  thefiravidian  type,  to 
the  Malayan  language,  and  naturalised  many  commercial  customs  in 
their  close  social  and  commercial  rel^itions  with  the  Malayan  races. 

Numerous  tribes,  however,  belonging  to  the  Malay  race,  stiU  remain 
faithful  to  their  ancestral  superstitions  of  a  remote  age,  more  or  less 
modified  by  their  recent  intercourse  with  foreign  traders  and  trayellers. 
As  they  are  not  engaged  in  commercial  pursuits,  and  possess  but  little 
skill  in  navigation,  their  civilisation  is  still  of  a  low  order  j  and  they 
have  preserved  many  of  their  ancient  primitive  customs  of  savage  life. 
They  speak  languages  that  diifer  much  from  the  ,  original  Malay 
tongue,  though  they  can  still  be  traced  to  the  same  common  stock  by 
unequivocal  marks  of  affinity,  both  in  word  formation  and  gramma- 
tical construction. 
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Borneo,  which  after  New  Guinea,  is  the  largest  island  in  the  world, 
is  situated  north  of  Java  and  south-west  of  the  Philippines.  It  was 
discovered  by  the  Portuguese  in  1526,  and  bore  the  native  name 
of  Poulo-Kakmatan  or  Kalamatan  island.  It  is  situated  between 
7°  4'  N.  and  4°  10'  S.  latitude,  and  between  108°  50'  and  119°  20'  E. 
longitude.  It  measures  nine  hundred  miles  in  its  extreme  length, 
and  seven  hundred  miles  in  its  greatest  breadth,  circumscribing  a 
circumference  of  •  six  thousand  mUes.  Its  superficial  area  is  estimated 
at  289,070  square  miles,  and  its  population  at  1,715,542.  It  occu- 
pies a  central  position  in  the  Indian  Archipelago,  most  favourable  to 
a  direct  commercial  intercourse  with  all  parts  of  the  globe.  It  con- 
tains several-magnificentriv«rs,  of  which  the  Bandjer  or  Barito  is  the 
most  important. '  The  Mutong  cuts  the  island  into  unequal  sections 
and  empties  into  the  Java  Sea.  The  Varuni  or  Brune  flows  from 
south-west  to  north-west 'and  is  navigable  to  within  a  short  distance 
of  the  sea  by  ships  not  exceeding  six  hundred  tons  burden.  The 
Kinabadangan  takes  a  north  direction  and  empties  by  several  mouths 
into  the  Sooloo  Sea.  Lake  Kinibalu,  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
island,  presents  a  sheet  of  water  of  great  extent  and  of  considerable 
depth.  The  north  and  central  portions  of  the  island  are  very  moun- 
tainous; while  the  country  bordering  on  the  Strait  of  Macassar,  is 
low,  flat  and  marshy. 

Although  situated  under  the  equator  the  climate  of  Borneo  is  salu- 
brious, the  extreme  heat  is  moderated  by  the  sea  and  mountain 
breezes ;  and  the  continued  rains,  which  faU  from  November  till 
May,  greatly  refresh  the  atmosphere.  The  thermometer  descends  but 
little  below  82°  F.,  and  it  hardly  ever  rises  much  above  95°. 

Borneo  abounds  in  numerous  wild  animals,  but  the  most  remarkable 
for  their  number  as  well  as  variety  are  the  orang-outangs  {Simia 
satyrus),  the  gibbons  and  the  russet  orangs  (Pithecus  satyrus) ;  the 
last  of  which  congregate  in  troops,  and  lay  waste  orchards  and  sugar 
plantations.  Elephants  are  extremely  rare,  if  they  are  not  entirely 
extinct.  A  species  of  leopard  roams  in  the  forests,  which,  with  the 
rhinoceros  and  bear,  are  mostly  met  with  in  the  northern  peninsular 
extremity.  Besides  these  the  country  abounds  in  civet-cats,  otters, 
tapirs,  hedge-hogs,  wild  boars  and  bufi'aloes.  The  horse,  the  dog  and 
the  goat  have  been  naturalised.  The  rivers  swarm  with  crocodiles, 
and  serpents  are  numerous  in  the  interior.  The  sea  furnishes  an 
abundance  of  tortoises,  pearl-oysters  and  esculent  sea-slugs.  Many 
of  the  birds   are  distinguished  for  the   beauty  of  their  plumage; 
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perroquets  of  the  most  variegated  colours  fly  in  large  coveys  from  tree 
to  tree;  the  pepper-bird,  with  its  black  glossy  plumage  and  long, 
reddish  beak,  feeds  on  the  produce  of  the  pepper  plantations.  Sea 
swallows  supply  an  abundance  of  eatable  birds'  nests,  i  Peacocks, 
pigeons,  geese,  ducks  and  fowls  are  plentiful  in  all  parts  of  the 
couiitry. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  Borneo  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  Kich 
copper  mines  are  found  in  Mampava ;  tin  abounds  in  Sarawak ;  and 
iron  occurs  at  Matan.  The  mines  of  antimony  are  very  productive, 
and  zinc  exists  in  various  localities.  Gold  is  found  in  Mandor 
Songo,  Simmis  and  other  places ;  and  the  diamond  fields  yield  a  rich 
return. 

The  vegetable  productions  are  remarkable  for  tropical  luxuriance. 
Palms  grow  here  to  perfection.  The  cabbage  palm  furnishes  tender 
sprouts  which  are  used  as  food.  The  areca  supplies  the  well-known 
betel  nut.  The  sago  palm  yields  a  nourishing  food  material.  The 
camphor  tree  flourishes  in  the  northern  part  of  the  island.  Cinnamon, 
ginger  and  black  pepper  are  indigenous  productions.  The  cocoa-nut 
is  cultivated  on  the  coast ;  mangosteens,  mangoes,  durians,  shaddocks, 
pine-apples  and  bananas  flourish  here  in  great  luxuriance.  The  butter 
tree,  which  grows  wild  in  the  forest,  yields  a  sweet  vegetable  oil 
Among  the  timber  trees  teak  is  the  most  valuable ;  and  other  useful 
and  ornamental  woods  such  as  aloe  wood,  benzoin  ^  and  ebony  ^  are 
of  spontaneous  growth. 

Borneo  is  not  placed  under  the  direct  tutelage  of  any  European 
nation,  although  the  Dutch  have  residences  on  the  west,  south  and 
east;coast,  and  the  English  have  possession  of  the  island  of  Labuan, 
where  they  exercise  unlimited  authority  over  an  original  colonial 
establishment.  The  dominant  race  of  Borneo  are  the  Malays,  inter- 
mixed with  Javanese,  Bughese  and  some  Arabs,  who  inhabit  the 
coast  and  are  divided  into  several  independent  states.  One  of  these 
states  extends  nominally  at  least  from  Sarawak  to  Maluda  Bay.  The 
country  is  governed  by  a  sultan  who  bears  the  title  of  jan  de  per  titan, 
"  he  who  governs,"  who  possesses  but  little  power  and  exercises  less 
influence  outside  of  his  own  contracted  dominions.  Brunei  the 
capital  of  Varuni  or  Borneo  Proper  is  a  commercial  city  of  consider- 
able importance ;  it  has  an  excellent  harbour,  and  contains  a  popula- 
tion of  twelve  thousand  five  hundred  souls.  It  is  built  in  a  marsh 
fifteen  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Varuni  river.  Though  it  is 
surrounded  by  a  stone  wall,  yet  it  would  be  almost  defenceless  if 
attacked  by  a  European  power.  The  houses  are  mostly  constructed  of 
wood  raised  on  lofty  piles.  It  is  the  most  commercial  city  of  the 
island  and  carries  on  an  extensive  trade  with  Singapore.  The  articles 
exported  are  camphor,  gold  dust,  bees'  wax,  ivory,  precious  stones, 
pepper,  rice,  sago,  building  timber,  ebony,  ironwood,  dammar  resin 
and   other  products.     The  goods  imported,  which   come  from  the 


1  The  nests  are  made  of  a  gelatinous  isinglass  which  the  bird  picks  up  on  the 
surface  of  the  sea. 

2  Styrax  benzoin.  ^  Diospyroa  metomoxylum. 
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Philippines,  Bengal,  Bombay,  Sumatra,  the  Moluccas  and  Singapore, 
are  tobacco,  birds'  nests,  opium,  iron,  steel,  cotton  and  silk  stuffs, 
sandalwood,  oil,  areca  nut,  betel  pepper,  rattan,  sugar,  rice,  spices, 
china  ware,  tea,  velvet,  nankeen,  broadcloth,  paper,  copper  vessels 
and  brandy.  The  sultan,  who  has  his  residence  in  the  city,  formerly 
claimed  sovereign  authority  over  the  whole  island.  But  since  Singa- 
pore, under  British  rule,  has  become  a  great  commercial  emporium, 
the  central  government  has  been  greatly  weakened  and  the  sultan 
and  his  pangerans  ^  are  no  longer  able  to  use  coercive  means,  for  the 
ndkodos  or  freemen  have  much  increased  in  power,  influence  and 
wealth ;  and  they  are  protected  against  the  tyranny  of  the  central 
despotism  by  the  local  authorities  who  share  the  profits  derived  from 
the  sale  of  the  produce  of  the  country  in  the  Singapore  market.  At 
a  period  not  very  remote  the  sultan,  the  provincial  governors  and 
pangerans  were  the  absolute  masters  of  the  whole  wealth  of  the 
country.  They  sent  out  their  well-manned  boats  to  Bvery  part  of  the 
coast,  who  took  possession  of  the  produce  of  the  land,  gathered  by 
the  husbandmen  at  their  will  and  pleasure,  leaving  to  the  tillers  of 
the  soil,  who  were  regarded  as  mere  slaves,  scarcely  sufficient  for  a 
precarious  subsistence. 

The  despotic '  power  of  the  sultan  is  exercised  in  his  name  by  four 
officers,  who  are  chosen  by  the  pangerans.  The  handahara  acts  as 
prime  minister,  he  is  at  the  head  of  the  administration,  and  he 
exercises  chief  control  over  all  public  affairs.  The  degaton  is  the 
treasurer  who  administers  all  the  domestic  affairs  in  the  household  of 
the  sovereign.  The  tumangong  is  the  commander-in-chief  of  the 
army,  and  the  penrdamei  acts  as  the  intermediate  agency  or  organ  of 
communication  between  the  sultan  and  the  pangerans.  The  people 
are  represented  in  the  government  by  the  orang  Ttaya  degadong,  whose 
influence  throughout  the  country  is  very  powerful. 

The  lower  classes  of  the  coast  Malays  live  a  poor  and  miserable  life, 
they  are  very  much  oppressed  by  the  rajahs  or  provincial  chiefs. 
The  higher  classes  practise  polygamy,  and  the  women  live  a  life  of 
seclusion  in  a  harem,  which  renders  the  men  not  only  indolent  but 
effeminate  and  unwarlike.  They  profess  Mahomedanism  and  are 
strict  in  the  performance  of  their  religious  duties. 

The  supremacy  of  Sambas  has  been  secured  by  the  Dutch,  and  by 
virtue  of  a  commercial  treaty  they  have  the  monopoly  of  making  and 
selling  salt,  but  the  sale  of  opium  is  monopolised  by  the  sultan.  In 
this  state  the  pangerans  are  very  powerful,  for  they  have  a  great 
retinuejof  followers  which  enables  them  to  make  plundering  excursions 
and  commit^other  excesses.  The  Chinese  form  here  a  numerous  class, 
they  are  governed  by  their  own  laws,  and  almost  exercise  the  power 
of  an  independent  government. 

The  interior  of  Borneo  is  inhabited  by  an  ancient  branch  of  the 
Malay  race  called  Biadjus  or  Viadyas,  but  they  are  best  known  under 
the  name  of  Dyaks,  and  this  is  also  the  name  which  they  give  them- 


i  The  pangerans  are  the  nobles  of  the  highest  rank,  after  the  rajahs,  who  are 
nojiliiially  vasaals  of  the  sultan. 
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selves  in  the  south  and  the  west.  Of  these  the  Kyans,  who  occupy 
the  country  about  the  Bintula,  the  Mezimen  and  Barram  rivers,  are  an 
independent  and  powerful  people.  The  Dyaks  are  divided  into  many 
tribes  each  of  whom  bears  some  distinctive  mark  of  tribal  identity. 
They  are  not  tributary  to  any  of  the  Bomean  sovereigns,  and  owe  no 
allegiance  to  any  superior  authority,  but  are  governed  by  their  own 
chiefs  who  bear  the  title  of  taku.  The  Dyaks  of  the  Sarawak  district 
are  governed  by  a  rajah  that  receives  his  investiture  from  the  Sultan 
of  Brune.  The  district  extends  from  Tanjong  Datu  to  the  entrance 
of  the  Samarahan  river,  stretching  along  a  coast  line  of  about  sixty 
miles  in  an  east,  south-east  direction,  with  an  average  breadth  of  about 
fifty  miles.  Having  the  Sarawak  as  its  principal  river,  and  being 
traversed  by  the  Santobong  mountain,  its  scenery  is  very  charming  and 
picturesque.  The  Sibuyow,  the  Sibnowan  and  Kurah  tribes  occupy 
the  banks  of  the  Lunda  river.  The  best  known  mountain  tribes  are 
the  Sirins,  the  Brangs,  the  Salungoes,  the  Sinahs,  the  Sinars,  the 
Lampros,  the  Bubanoks,  the  Gurgos,  the  Stang-Pukarongs  and  the 
Salutans.  The  Sea  Dyaks,  who  are  so  called  on  account  of  their 
famiharity  with  the  sea,  inhabit  the  district  lying  east  of  Sadong  and 
extend  along  the  coast  to  the  great  river  of  Rejang.  They  are  the 
most  ferocious,  the  most  warlike  and  the  least  civilised  of  all  the 
Dyak  tribes.  The  most  important  of  these  are  the  Bukars,  the  Kali- 
bas,  the  Sakarrangs,  the  Sarebas  and  the  Balaus.  The  wild  forest 
tribes  of  the  interior  called  Orang  Poonam  do  not  belong  to  the  Dyak 
race,  but  they  are  probably  wild  Malays,  for  Orang  is  a  Malay  word 
meaning  "  man."  They  seem  to  be  stoutly  made,  have  a  dark  yellow 
or  light  brown  complexion,  long,  black,  straight  hair,  a  prominent 
nose,  and  thick  lips.  Their  only  article  of  dress  is  a  strip  of  cloth 
which  is  passed  between  the  thighs,  while  that  of  the  women  is  simply 
wrapped  round  the  loins.  Their  principal  weapons  are  the  blow-pipe 
and  poisoned  arrows.  They  live  in  the  open  air  and  gather  round  a 
large  fire  where  they  take  their  nightly  repose.  They  gain  their  sub- 
sistence by  hunting  the  wild  animals  of  the  forests,  and  they  are  not 
fastidious  in  the  selection  of  their  meat  dishes. 

The  Dyaks  are  not  very  remarkable  for  their  physical  development, 
though  among  the  wild  warrior  tribes  and  the  Sea  Dyaks  men  are  seen 
who  are  finely  formed,  are  rather  large,  and  are  said  to  be  perfect 
models  for  the  sculptor.  They  are  the  most  agile  climbers  and  the 
most  expert  swimmers,  and  have  a  reputation  for  extraordinary  strength 
and  activity.  But  many  of  the  interior  tribes  hardly  reach  the  medium 
stature,  measuring  from  four  feet  ten  inches  to  five  feet  seven  inches 
in  height.  Their  complexion  varies  from  brown  to  a  light  yellow. 
They  are  generally  well-formed,  and  though  many  have  a  stout  and 
robust  bodily  frame,  yet  a  considerable  number  of  them  are  slightly 
made,  and  are  neither  muscular  nor  athletic.  Their  features  are  good 
and  tolerably  regular,  and  their  countenance  is  prepossessing  and  in- 
telligent. Some  tribes  are  stout-limbed,  and  have  a  proud  and  inde- 
pendent bearing.  They  have  expanded  cheeks  and  broad  shoulders, 
their  head  is  round,  somewhat  elongated  on  the  top.  Their  hair  is 
jet  black  and  straight,  and  their  beard  is  scanty.     Though  they  have 
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prominent  cheek-bones,  yet  their  face  is  sufficiently  plump  and  broad. 
They  have  large,  oblique,  quick  and  keen  eyes ;  a  flattish  broad  nose, 
and  large  nostrils.  Generally  their  lips  are  thick,  and  their  teeth  are 
somewhat  projecting ;  but  many  have  an  expressive  mouth  and  thin 
lips.  The  women  are  much  fairer  than  the  men,  they  are  well-formed, 
but  they  are  rather  inclined  to  corpulency.  The  soft  expression  of 
their  eyes,  which  are  commonly  half  closed,  renders  them  very  interest- 
ing. The  Sakarang  women  are  the  handsomest  of  their  race ;  they 
have  good  figures,  and  they  are  light  and  elastic  in  their  motion. 
They  have  a  weU-formed  bosom;  an  interesting,  very  pretty  face,  with 
a  light-brown  complexion,  dark  bright  eyes,  and  long,  glistening  black 
hair. 

The  moral  character  of  the  Dyaks  differs  much  according  to  the 
position  and  occupation  of  the  tribes.  "WhUe  some  mountain  tribes  no 
less  than  the  Sea  Dyaks  are  ignorant,  wild  and  ferocious,  they  are  dis- 
tinguished for  manliness,  proud  bearing  and  independence  of  character. 
They  are  frank  in  their  deportment,  fearless  in  action',  and  cheerful  in 
disposition.  As  friends  they  are  faithful,  just  and  honest;  as  enemies 
they  are  implacable  in  their  revenge,  and  they  are  no  less  bloodthirsty 
than  they  are  cunning.  In  time  of  war  they  readily  submit  to  every 
kind  of  privation,  and  they  are  patient  and  enduring.  Most  of  the 
hiU  tribes  are  simple  in  their  social  intercourse,  honest  in  their  deal- 
ings with  each  other,  and  truthful  in  the  ordinary  relations  of  hfe. 
They  are  generally  open  and  candid  in  expression,  and  though  reserved 
and  unceremonious  in  their  demeanour,  yet  they  are  always  respectful 
to  superiors.  They  exhibit  considerable  curiosity,  but  they  are  neither 
importunate  nor  intrusive,  and  are  rather  modest  in  their  pretensions. 
The  Kyans  have  the  reputation  of  being  just  and  equitable,  and  they 
are  hospitable  and  kindly  disposed  towards  well-intentioned  strangers; 
they  are  of  a  quiet  and  staid  disposition,  and  yet  they  are  very  energetic 
in  action.  They  are  exceedingly  severe  in  punishing  offenders  who 
violate  their  customary  laws,  especially  those  who  are  guilty  of  im- 
proprieties towards  their  women.  ^ 

The  Dyaks  live  in  thatched  community  houses  built  of  bamboo, 
with  a  verandah  running  along  in  front,  and  these  buildings  are 
sufficiently  capacious  to  lodge  all  the  inhabitants  of  a  village  number- 
ing from  two  hundred  to  four  hundred  persons.  The  villages  are 
generally  surrounded  by  a  stockade,  and  are  sometimes  situated  in 
swampy  ground  so  as  to  render  them  as  inaccessible  as  possible  to  an 
enemy.  These  vast  community  cabins,  which  are  raised  upon  posts, 
about  twelve  feet  above  the  ground,  are  from  two  hxmdred  and 
fifty  to  six  hundred  feet  long,  and  from  twenty  to  fifty  feet  wide. 
In  front  of  the  building,  on  a  level  with  the  floor,  is  a  terrace  about 
fifty  feet  wide.     The  house  is  divided  into  distinct  sections.     The 

'  Among  the  Dyaks  of  Batang  Lupar  there  are  several  heaps  of  sticks  or  of  stones 
by  the  side  of  one  of  the  paths  in  the  tJndup  district  called  tambtUa  hula  or  lying 
heaps.  Each  heap  is  a  remembrance  of  some  one  who  has  told  a  stupendous  lie,  or 
has  disgracefully  failed  in  carrying  out  his  engagement ;  and  every  passer-by  takes 
a  stick  or  a  stone,  to  add  to  the  accumulation,  saying  at  the  same  time  he  does  it, 
for  So-and-So's  lying  heap.    St.  John's  Forest's  Life,  vol.  i.  p.  76. 
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front  portion  runs  along  the  whole  length  of  the  building,  and  serves 
as  the  common  lodging  and  sleeping  place  of  the  nnmarried  men  and 
boys;  the  rear  portion  of  the  cabin  is  divided  by  mat  partitions  into 
a  number  of  small  cabinets  corresponding  to  the  number  of  families 
who  alone  have  the  privilege  of  occupying  separate  rooms  which 
communicate  by  doors  with  the  common  public  hall.  These  houses 
are  of  rude  construction  without  the  least  architectural  display  or 
artistic  ornamentation.  The  floor  as  well  as  the  terrace  is  made  of 
strips  of  bamboo  tied  down  to  the  joists  by  rattan  slips,  At  the 
entrance  of  the  rooms  is  the  hearth  made  of  earth  and  stone,  where 
the  cooking  is  done ;  and  as  there  is  no  chimney  the  smoke  must 
escape  as  best  it  can  through  the  door  or  through  an  opening  in  the 
roof.  Mats  are  spread  at  night  before  the  fire  which  serves  as  couch ; 
a  bag  stuffed  with  grass  answers  the  purpose  of  a  pillow,  and  a  large 
square  piece  of  bark  cloth  is  used  as  covering.  The  ascent  to  the 
principal  entrance  is  effected  by  means  of  a  notched  tree-trunk,  which 
renders  the  approach  somewhat  difficult.  The  dwelling  has  sometimes 
a  second  storey  of  frail  construction,  which  is  used  as  store-room  to 
stow  away  food  materials  and  implements  and  weapons.  The  terrace 
is  the  common  lounging-place  of  the  men  j  but  it  is  equally  the  resort 
of  dogs,  pigs,  monkeys  and  fowls ;  here  the  rice  is  hulled  for  cooking, 
and  here  is  the  workshop  where  the  weaving  is  done.  The  common 
bachelors'  hall  is  provided  with  a  number  of  hollow  tree-trunks,  about 
four  feet  long,  which  are  used  as  seats  in  the  daytime  and  as  beds  at 
night.  The  apartment  of  the  chief,  which  is  generally  near  the 
centre,  is  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  private  rooms,  by  being 
of  larger  size,  and  having  neat  mats  spread  at  the  entrance  door; 
while  the  interior  is  often,  though  not  always,  fitted  up  with  a  con- 
siderable number  of  skulls — the  ghastly  trophies  of  a  savage  custom, 
which  are  suspended  from  the  roof  frame.  In  most  of  the  Dyak 
villages  the  "head  house"  is  a  separate  building  erected  on  lofty 
posts  with  a  fire-place  in  the  centre,  and  window  openings  in  the 
roof.  This  is  the  lodging-place  for  strangers,  and  it  serves  as  sleeping 
room  to  the  unmarried  youths.  Here  all  trading  business  is  carried 
on,  and  the  chief  men  assemble  here  for  public  council.  The  furni- 
ture of  the  Dyak  houses  is  rude  and  simple.  Bamboo  joints  fonn 
the  water  vessels ;  plates  and  bowls  are  cut  of  ironwood ;  small 
gourds  are  converted  into  spoons  and  ladles;  cocoaruut  shells  are 
used  as  drinking  cups  and  saucers. 

The  dress  of  the  Dyaks  differs  according  to  their  mode  of  life  and 
the  degree  of  civilisation  they  have  reached.  Some  tribes  confine 
their  costume  to  a  waist-cloth  (chowat)  of  bark-fibre  or  blue  cotton, 
which  hangs  down  in  narrow  folds  in  front  and  behind  ornamented 
at  the  edge  with  a  red,  blue  or  white  border.  Others  cover  the  upper 
part  of  their  body  with  a  kind  of  jacket  of  coarse  cotton  stuff  woven 
by  the  women,  which  is  sometimes  lined  with  bark  cloth  to  render  it 
arrow  proof.  Among  the  Sakarangs  it  is  of  a  bright  red  colour  when 
they  are  starting  out  on  the  war-path.  A  piece  of  bark  cloth,  wound 
round  the  head  in  turban  fashion,  is  used  by  some  tribes  as  head 
dress.     Those  who  can  afford  it  entwine  their  head  with  a  coloured 
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handkerchief  bordered  -with  gold  lace.  The  women  are  by  no  means 
elegantly  attired.  Ordinarily  their  dress  is  confined  to  the  sarong 
which  is  worn  in  the  form  of  a  petticoat,  reaches  down  to  tbe  knees, 
and  is  kept  in  place  by  coUs  of  rattan  stained  red  or  black,  or  by  a 
brass-wire  girdle.  A  light  jacket,  sometimes  trimmed  with  a  fringe, 
serves  them  as  outer  dress  when  going  abroad.  Their  head-dress  is  a 
conelike  or  square,  crownless  hat  of  red  cloth,  stiffened  with  rattans, 
ornamented  with  feathers  and  embroidered  with  coloured  beads  and 
shells.  The  ornaments  of  both  sexes  are  anklets  and  armlets  of 
white  shells  or  porcelain  beads ;  or  their  Hmbs  are  encircled  with 
brass  wire  or  rings  of  plaited  bamboo  splits  to  the  breadth  of  one 
foot.  On  pubHc  festivals  or  gala  days  many  hang  necklaces  of  white 
or  black  beads  round  their  neck,  and  from  their  ear-lobes  are  sus- 
pended flat,  crescent-shaped  brass  pendants ;  or  alligators'  teeth,  birds' 
biUs,  flowers  or  a  number  of  brass  rings  are  inserted  in  the  widely 
extended  perforation.  Tattooing  is  practised  by  some  of  the  tribes ; 
many  of  the  women  tinge  their  body  with  turmeric,  and  use  scented 
oil  made  from  the  Jcatioh  fruit.  Among  the  Sea  Dyaks  the  women 
of  the  higher  classes  have  their  legs  and  thighs  tattooed  as  a  badge 
of  honour  and  rank.  Both  sexes  let  their  haij  grow  long,  which  is 
gathered,  is  twisted  into  a  knot,  and  is  fastened  to  the  top  of  the 
head.  The  men,  among  aU  the  tribes,  carry  a  large  knife,  a  betel  box 
containing  areca  nut,  siri  leaf,  lime,  tobacco  and  gambir. 

The  staple  article  of  diet  of  the  Dyaks  is  rice  which  is  either  boiled 
in  bamboo  vessels,  or  it  is  made  into  cakes  and  baked  in  vegetable  oil. 
Various  kinds  of  vegetables,  yams,  cucumbers  and  sweet  potatoes  are 
articles  of  daily  consumption,  especially  among  the  hill  tribes.  Maize 
and  sugar-cane  are  much  used  as  food  materials  in  some  localities. 
Their  meat  dishes  are  goats'  flesh,  pork  and  chicken,  with  which  they 
are  abundantly  suppHed.  Fish,  whenever  procurable,  are  much 
relished,  and  the  flesh  of  the  deer  and  the  wild  pig  is  salted  and  is 
kept  in  jars  for  future  use.  They  also  eat  birds  and  certain  kinds  of 
monkeys  as  weU  as  prawns  and  snails.  On  the  coast  they  gather 
birds'  nests,  and  wild  honey  is  found  in  considerable  quantities  in  the 
forest.  When  out  on  a  sea  voyage,  and  provisions  happen  to  fail  them, 
the  Seribas  and  other  Sea  Dyaks  eat  red  clay,  while  others  make  use 
of  a  white  unctuous  clay.  The  Land  Dyaks  take  three  chief  meals  a 
day  :  at  morning,  at  noon  and  in  the  evening ;  though  they  often 
dispense  with  one  or  two  of  these  meals.  All  the  tribes  are  fond  of 
intoxicating  beverages,  and  at  public  festivals  they  never  fail  to  drink 
to  excess.  They  prepare  a  kind  of  sour  wine  by  subjecting  rice  to  a 
process  of  fermentation, 

The  Land  Dyaks,  especially  those  who  occupy  the  hill  country,  are 
largely  engaged  in  agricultural  operations  which  afford  them  not  only 
sufficient  means  of  subsistence,  but  leave  them  a  surplus  of  various 
products  which  they  exchange  for  luxuries  and  articles  of  manufacture. 
Eice,  which  is  universally  cultivated,  yields  an  abundant  harvest. 
They  also  produce  sweet  potatoes  (ubi)  and  maize,  both  of  which  have 
been  introduced,  as  well  as  sugar-cane,  cotton  and  tobacco.  Yama, 
beans  and  cucumbers  are  grown  in  the  gardens,  and  considerable  atte»' 
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tion  is  paid  to  bananas  and  other  fruit  trees.  Coffee  would  thrive 
well  if  cultivated.  In  some  localities  sago  is  obtained  from  the  sago 
palm  which  is  of  indigenous  gfowth.  They  are  very  industrious,  and 
aU  the  members  of  the  famUy  lend  a  helping  hand  in  working  the 
farm.  Several  months  in  the  year,  they  abandon  their  village  homes, 
and  live  in  their  farm-houses  in  the  jungle ;  preparing  the  ground, 
sowing,  weeding  and  harvesting.  Their  implements  and  tools  are  a 
long  knife  of  home  manufacture  for  cutting  grass  and  bushes,  and  a 
small  adze  for  felling  trees,  splitting  planks  and  hollowing  out  boats. 

The  Hill  Dyaks  are  skilful  hunters.  The  orang-outang  or  mias  is 
the  game  which  they  pursue  with  the  greatest  zest.  When  this  huge 
ape  quietly  reposes  in  his  nest  perched  on  a  high  tree,  the  huntsmen 
stealthily  approach,  and  cut  down  all  the  surrounding  trees.  After  a 
large  free  space  has  thus  been  cleared,  the  tree,  which  the  mias  has  chosen 
as  his  habitual  home,  is  also  felled,  and  as  soon  as  he  comes  down  to 
the  ground  he  is  attacked  with  forked  poles,  and  is  finally  noosed  and 
captured  by  his  pursuers.  They  snare  deer  with  rattan  loops  and 
nooses  fastened  on  a  long  rope  varying  from  forty  to  fifty  feet  in 
length.  A  number  of  these  connected  with  each  other  are  supported 
on  the  top  of  a  forked  stick,  and  are  stretched  across  a  point  of  land 
which  is  known  to  be  the  usual  haunt  of  the  deer.  The  hunters  form 
two  distinct  parties  :  one  watches  the  game,  and  the  others  proceed  to 
the  point  of  land  yelling  and  shouting  as  they  advance,  and  being 
accompanied  by  trained  dogs,  they  drive  the  animals  before  them, 
which,  as  they  inadvertently  dart  off,  have  their  neck  or  fore-legs 
inevitably  caught  in  the  nooses.  The  men  standing  on  the  watch  run 
up  in  all  haste,  and  despatch  the  game  with  their  spears  before  they 
can  escape.  The  Sea  Dyaks  have  invented  a  cunning  device  to  secure 
crocodiles,  which  are  quite  abundant  at  the  mouth  of  the  rivers.  A 
stick,  to  which  a  small  monkey  or  cat  is  fastened  as  a  bait,  and  which 
is  connected  with  a  long  rattan  that  floats  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  is 
thrown  into  the  river  or  lake  where  the  amphibious  monsters  abound. 
The  animal  is  attracted  by  the  bowlings  of  a  dog  placed  on  an  elevated 
stage,  and  cautiously  approaching  the  spot,  it  slowly  and  with  much 
composure  sucks  down  the  bait,  and  at  the  moment  of  the  strain  the 
stick  gets  across  its  throat  with  the  long  rattan  projecting  from  its 
ravenous  jaws.  While  labouring  under  this  difi&culty  the  crocodile 
frequently  carries  its  prey  to  the  shore  and  hides  itself  among  the 
bushes  and  weeds  of  a  small  creek,  where  the  rattan  alone  betrays  its 
presence,  and  there  it  is  surprised  and  killed  by  the  hunters. 

Some  of  the  Dyaks  are  engaged  in  collecting  gold  dust  which  is 
chiefly  obtained  by  washing  the  sands  of  the  streams,  and  they  dispose 
of  their  treasure  to  the  Malays  by  barter.  They  entertain  the  supersti- 
tious notion  that  mining  would  bring  serious  misfortune  upon  the 
country ;  and  they  never  foUow  this  laborious  pursuit. 

The  Dyaks  have  made  no  great  progress  in  manufacturing  industry. 
They  have,  however,  acquired  some  skill  in  the  working  of  metals. 
They  understand  the  art  of  melting  and  forming  into  shape  gold  and 
silver,  and  they  make  some  ornamental  articles,  such  as  bracelets  and 
earrings  of  neat  patterns.      But  they  are  particularly  expert  in  the 
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forging  of  iron.  Their  bellows,  which  are  rather  primitive,  are  simply 
two  sections  of  hoUow  tree-trunks,  which  communicate  at  the  base 
with  a  bamboo  pipe  directed  towards  the  fire,  whUe  a  man  perched  on 
the  top  of  the  wooden  cylinders,  alternately  raises  and  lowers  the 
pistons  or  suckers  composed  of  bundles  of  cocks'  feathers ;  and  by  the 
operation  of  this  simple  machine  the  fire-place  is  supplied  with  a 
constant  stream  of  air.  The  native  iron,  which  is  of  excellent  quality, 
is  converted  by  them  into  the  finest  steel.  The  poniards,  spears  and 
kris  blades,  made  by  some  of  the  tribes,  have  acquired  great  reputa- 
tion, both  among  the  Malays  and  the  Bughese ;  and  their  mandos  or 
lances  are  of  excellent  workmanship. 

The  largest  canoes  (bangkangs)  of  the  Dyaks,  which  measure  as 
much  as  a  hundred  feet  in  length,  by  nine  or  ten  feet  in  beam, 
are  hoUowed  out  from  a  single  tree-trunk,  which  forms  the  keel. 
They  have  a  long  overhanging  stem  and  stern,  and  the  gunwales  are 
raised  by  means  of  planks  attached  to  a  few  timbers  which  are  fastened 
to  the  body  of  the  boat  with  rattan  slips.  They  are  painted  red  and 
white  with  ochre  and  lime,  and  the  seams  are  caulked  with  bark-fibre. 
These  large  boats  are  propelled  by  sixty  or  eighty  paddles.  They  are 
very  swift  sailers,  are  equally  efiioient  for  pursuit  and  for  flight,  and 
can  be  turned  at  full  speed  in  their  own  length.  Their  approach  is 
noiseless,  and  as  they  give  no  warning  to  the  enemy,  they  are  well 
adapted  for  a  nightly  attack.  Before  the  Sea  Dyaks  launch  a  new 
boat  intended  for  head-hunting  they  make  an  offering  of  food  to  the 
demon  spirits  to  feed  and  appease  them ;  whUe  the  women  sing 
monotonous  chants,  invoking  the  aid  of  the  higher  powers,  that  their 
lovers  and  husbands  may  return  with  numerous  human  heads  as 
trophies  of  their  valour.  The  bridges  of  the  Dyaks  are  of  the  simplest 
construction.  Deep  gullies  and  narrow  watercourses  are  crossed  on 
thick  bamboo  stems,  resting  on  cross-legged  supports  firmly  driven 
into  the  ground  on  each  side  of  the  stream.  Sometimes  the  bamboo 
stem  is  securely  attached  at  each  end  to  the  branches  of  large  trees 
that  overhang  the  water  on  the  two  opposite  banks,  and  to  render 
this  suspension  bridge  more  safe,  it  is  frequently  provided  with  a 
raUing.  They  climb  the  loftiest,  smooth-barked  trees  by  driving 
bamboo  pegs  into  the  trunk  as  they  ascend  from  prong  to  prong,  to 
which  bamboo  stems  are  tied,  and  in  this  manner  they  reach  the 
combs  of  the  honey  bee  suspended  from  the  branches.  The  Pakatan 
tribes,  before  climbing  up,  kindle  a  fire  at  the  foot  of  the  tree,  and  by 
feeding  it  with  green  branches  they  raise  a  stifling  smoke,  which 
causes  the  bees  to  leave  the  comb. 

The  Dyak  women  spin  cotton  into  yam  which  they  weave  into 
sarongs,  and  they  manufacture  a  coarse  kind  of  cloth  of  bark-fibre. 
They  also  braid  neat  baskets  and  mats  as  well  as  bird-cages,  hencoops 
and  fish  traps  of  rattan  and  bamboo  spHts. 

The  Dyaks  are  not  like  the  Malays,  devoted  to  commercial  pursuits. 
Their  trade  is  simply  confined  to  barter.  They  exchange  camphor, 
beeswax,  birds'  nests  and  other  natural  products  for  various  kinds  of 
cloth,  gongs,  brass-wire  and  many  other  wares  and  commodities.  In 
recent  times,  however,  many  have  learned  to  appreciate  the  value  of 
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money,  and  instructed  by  the  white  man,  they  have  become  active, 
close-fisted  traders. 

Among  the  Eyans  a  particular  method  is  employed  for  the  trans- 
action of  business.  The  Malay  or  Dyak  trader  lands  his  boat  loaded 
with  goods  at  the  usual  place  designated  for  this  purpose,  and  there 
he  deposits  his  merchandise  on  the  banks.  He  then  sends  word  to 
the  chief  of  the  tribe  announcing  his  arrival,  and  giving  a  succinct 
account  of  the  nature  of  his  cargo.  If  any  of  the  articles  are  wanted, 
a  number  of  men  are  sent  to  the  landing-place,  who  take  possession  of 
the  goods  and  carry  them  to  the  village  at  a  considerable  distance  in 
the  interior.  The  merchant  is  conducted  by  an  escort  to  the  town 
where  his  merchandise  is  to  be  inspected,  and  where  arrangements 
are  to  be  made  to  effect  an  exchange.  On  arriving  at  the  village 
a  house  is  allotted  to  him  for  his  lodging,  which  also  serves  as  store- 
room ;  every  kind  of  civility  is  shown  him,  and  he  is  hospitably 
treated  at  the  expense  of  the  community.  In  a  few  days  the  pack- 
ages are  transported  to  the  house  of  the  chief,  where  they  are  opened 
in  the  presence  of  the  whole  tribe,  and  after  suitable  presents  have 
been  made  to  the  most  influential  men,  each  one  selects  what  he 
wishes  to  purchase  at  a  price  which  is  agreed  upon  by  the  parties ; 
the  payment  being  made  in  beeswax,  camphor  and  birds'  nests.  As 
these  articles  ,of  exchange  are  not  yet  on  hand  the  purchasers  start 
out  to  collect  as  large  a  quantity  as  possible,  and  after  the  lapse  of  a 
month  or  six  weeks  the  articles  promised  are  furnished  and  delivered 
to  the  trader  in  discharge  of  the  liabilities  previously  incurred. 

The  Dyaks  speak  numerous  dialects  of  the  same  mother  tongue, 
which  are  all  closely  related  to  each  other,  and  are  radically  identical 
with  the  Malay  language  in  idiomatic  expression  and  grammatical 
organism.  Many  words  even  used  in  everyday  life  are  the  same  in 
both  languages.  "^  The  greatest  number  of  words  are  bisyllabic ;  the 
polysyllabic  words  are  mostly  derivatives  which  are  formed  by  prefix 
particles.  Thus  verbs  are  changed  into  nouns  by  the  prefix  ^en  ;  as, 
pendohop,  "  saviour,"  from  dohop,  "  to  help  ; "  ^  pendana,  "  accuser," 
from  men-dawa,  "to  accuse."  Ka  is  the  usual  prefix  for  abstract 
substantives  ;  as,  hapertjaja,  "  faith,"  from  pertjaja,  "  to  believe." 
Sa  is  a  rare  prefix  for  adjectives  or  adverbs  ;  as,  sasuni,  "  secret," 
from  surd,  "  to  be  silent."  Be  is  the  most  common  adjective  prefix ; 
as,  beputi,  "wise;"  bedosa,  "sinful,"  from  dosa,  "sin."'  Tara  forms 
verbal  adjectives  denoting  that  something  should  or  can  happen  ;  as, 
taratuntut,  "to  pursue,"  from  tuntut,  "pursuit."  Ha  gives  the  verb 
a  reciprocal  meaning ;  as,  hatiroJc,  "  to  consult  oneself,"  from  tirok, 
"  council"  Mem  is  the  ordinary  prefix  for  transitive  and  causative 
verbs  ;  as,  memberkat,  "  to  bless,"  from  berltat,  "  blessing."  Mempa 
gives  to  the  verb  a  causative  sense ;  as,  mempaterei,  "  to  cause  to 
seize,"  from  terei,  "  to  seize." 

^  Some  of  these  words  are :  langit,  sky  ;  tana,  earth  ;  bulan,  moon ;  batu,  stone  ; 
udjan,  rain ;  dunun,  sea,  &c. 

2  This  is  prohably  a  word  coined  by  the  missionaries. 

3  The  word  "sin"  being  entirely  Christian  no  such  word  could  have  originally 
existed  in  the  Dyak  language. 
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Substantives  have  no  grammatical  forms  for  gender,  number  or 
case,  and  these  accidents  can  only  be  expressed  by  using  specific 
words.  Hatua,  "man,"  and  hawi,  "woman,"  are  words  used  to 
indicate  sexual  distinction ;  as,  djipen  hatua,  "  man  servant ; "  djipen 
hawi,  "maid  servant;"  pahari  hatua,  "brother;"  pahari  hawi, 
"  sister."  The  plural,  if  marked  by  a  distinctive  word,  is  indicated 
by  the  prefix  hard ;  as,  hard  radja,  "  kings."  The  nominative  and 
accusative  are  indicated  by  position  or  by  the  context.  The  genitive 
has  no  sign,  but  it  is  marked  by  following  the  governing  substantive ; 
as,  Ttaradjuan  Hatalla,  "  the  kingdom  of  God ; "  and  the  dative  is 
denoted  by  the  prepositions  akan,  denhau  and  intu.  Adjectives  are 
equally  invariable  in  gender,  number  and  case,  and  they  always  foUow 
the  noun  they  qualify;  as,  olo  hai,  a  "tall  man;"  olo  hahalap,  a 
"  good  man."  The  comparative  aud  superlative  degrees  are  formed  by 
placing  beforejthe  adjective  the  adverb  labeh,  "  more ; "  or  the  preposi- 
tion bara,  "  from  "  or  "  for."  The  numerals  are  expressed  by  distinct 
words  up  to  eleven  inclusive ;  the  digits  are  formed  by  placing  the 
respective  midtiple  unit  before  pulu,  "  ten ; "  and  the  intermediate 
numbers  between  eleven  and  twenty  are  expressed  by  affixing  the 
units  to  walas,  so  as  to  form  one  word.  The  personal  pronouns  have 
a  SLQgular,  dual  and  plural ;  they  remain  unchanged  in  all  cases.  The 
first  person  plural  has  two  forms :  ik&i,  "  we "  excluding,  and  ita, 
"  we  "  including  the  person  spoken  to.  The  third  personal  pronoun  is 
only  used  when  referring  to  living  beings ;  when  things  are  spoken  of 
the  demonstrative  pronoun  is  used  in  its  place.  The  language  has 
possessive,  demonstrative,  relative,  interrogative  and  reflexive  pro- 
nouns. The  verb  is  not  susceptible  of  inflexion.  Person  and  number 
are  only  indicated  by  the  substantive  or  pronoun  that  forms  the 
subject  of  the  verb ;  as,  aku  katatoan,  "  I  know ; "  kara  olo  katawan, 
"  men  know."  The  present  and  imperfect  are  expressed  by  the  root 
word  without  addition.  The  pluperfect  is  denoted  by  prefixing  before 
the  radical  the  word  djari,  equivalent  to  "  have  been."  The  usual 
mode  of  forming  the  future  is  by  prefixing  the  substantive  verb  kard, 
"  to  be,"  or  aJcan  which  expresses  the  idea  of  "  shall,  may  or  can." 
The  imperative  is  indicated  by  placing  the  pronoun  after  the  radical 
of  the  verb.  The  infinitive  has  no  sign.  The  passive  is  formed  by 
changing  the  prefix  men  into  in,  with  some  modification  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  prefix ;  as,  inenga,  "  to.  be  given,"  from  menenga, 
"  to  give ; "  inutup,  "  to  be  shut  up,"  from  menutup,  "  to  shut  up." 
The  language  has  the  ordinary  adverbs  and  prepositions ;  and  some  of 
the  last  are  also  used  as  conjunctions. 

The  Dyaks  have  made  no  advances  in  intellectual  knowledge. 
Their  medical  practice  is  rude  and  empirical  They  apply  the  grated 
pulp  of  the  cocoa-nut  to  wounds  and  bruises.  Blue  stone  or  sulphate  of 
copper  is  used  as  an  escharotic.  Their  common  panacea  is  the  brown 
juice  produced  in  chewing  betel  which  is  squirted  from  the  mouth 
over  the  part  affected,  no  matter  what  the  disease  may  be  :  stomach 
ache,  sore  eyes,  ulcers,  wounds,  boils,  rheumatism  and  even  fevers. 
When  applied  to  the  forehead  it  is  thought  to  cure  headache.  A 
decoction  made  of  onion  and  pepper  is  administered  as  a  tonic. 
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The  most  indissoluble  tie  of  friendship  that  can  exist  between  one 
Dyak  and  another  is  called  sobat  or  the  tie  of  brotherhood.  When 
an  alliance  of  this  kind  is  formed  between  chiefs,  to  impart  to  the 
ceremony  greater  solemnity,  the  ancestral  tomb  is  selected  as  the 
proper  spot  where  final  sanction  is  given  to  the  act.  Here  a  bamboo 
platform  is  erected,  which  is  occupied  by  the  parties  who  take  part  in 
the  ceremony,  and  aU  the  people  of  the  surrounding  country  are 
invited  to  witness  the  proceedings.  One  of  the  dignitaries  of  the 
mosque  holding  two  silver  cups  in  his  hand  opens  with  a  sharp 
bamboo  knife  a  vein  in  the  arm  of  each  of  the  candidates,  and  fills 
the  cups  with  the  blood  that  "trickles  out  of  the  wounds,  and  the 
parties  exchanging  cups  drink  each  other's  blood  to  the  very  lees. 
Another  cup,  containing  a  mixture  of  the  blood  of  both,  is  next 
emptied  in  divided  parts  by  both  of  them,  amidst  the  shouts  and 
noisy  exclamations  of  the  multitude.  The  ceremony  is  followed  by 
festivities  and  dancing  which  continue  for  three  successive  days  and 
nights. 

The  Dyaks  are  entirely  wanting  in  musical  talents ;  the  gong, 
which  is  of  Chinese  origin,  and  the  drum  are  the  only  instruments 
used  by  them  to  indicate  the  measure  of  the  dance.  A  wind-instru- 
ment invented  by  the  Kyans  consists  of  a  calabash,  into  which  a 
bunch  of  reeds  are  stuck  producing  soft  and  melodious  sounds,  but  its 
range  is  limited  to  three  or  four  notes.  Dancing  constitutes  the  chief 
aimusement  of  the  Dyaks.  The  men,  who  appear  as  actors  at  the 
public  dances,  exhibit  themselves  with  the  pomp  and  parade  properly 
belonging  tOj women;  while  the  women,  if  they  participate  in  the 
exercises,  are  stiff  and  grotesque  in  their  motions  on  account  of  the 
numberless  strings  of  agate  beads  that  hang  round  their  neck.  While 
the  men  have  a  human  skull  or  a  pig's  head  dangling  by  their  side, 
the  sarongs  of  the  women  are  trimmed,  at  the  lower  edge,  with  bits  of 
brass  which  produce  a  jingling  sound  at  every  step.  Their  evolutions 
are  principally  performed  on  the  great  toe  and  the  heel  of  the  right 
foot,  with  the  knees  slightly  bent,  accompanied  by  contortions  of  the 
head  and  arms.  Or  they  simply  move  slowly  backwards  and  forwards 
in  a  line ;  the  men  holding  in  their  hand  a  skull  and  the  women  a 
dish  containing  a  wax  light  and  yellow  rice.  At  times  the  women 
kneel  in  a  group  with  the  men  leaning  over  them  in  a  stooping  atti- 
tude. The  sword  dance,  which  imitates  the  various  movements  of 
attack  and  defence,  is  quite  interesting.  The  swords  are  placed  on  a 
mat,  and  the  two  performers  approach  each  other  from  opposite  sides, 
assuming  various  grotesque,  yet  not  ungraceful  attitudes,  at  the  same 
time  extending  their  arms  and  lifting  their  legs.  As  the  music  strikes 
up  a  brisker  measure  they  both  seize  their  swords,  then  repeatedly  pass 
and  repass  each  other,  now  striking  a  blow,  then  parrying  it,  then 
crossing  swords.  As  they  advance  and  retire,  one  kneels  down  as  if 
defending  himself  from  an  impending  attack,  while  the  other  stealthily 
creeps  up,  availing  himself  of  every  advantage  that  may  present 
itself.  The  boisterous  music  of  gongs  and  drums  occasionally  accom- 
panied by  the  shrill  notes  of  the  human  voice,  the  flickering  light  of 
the  damar  torches,  and  the  applause  of  the  assembled  multitude  im- 
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part  to  the  rapid  movements,  the  simultaneous  turns  and  eccentric 
gestures  of  the  dancers  something  -wild  and  fantastic  that  never  fails  to 
excite,  if  it  does  not  please,  the  imagination  even  of  the  calmest 
spectator. 

The  Dyaks  are  skilful  chess  players,  hut  the  mode  of  arranging  the 
figures  and  some  of  the  movements  differ  from  the  ordinary  practice. 
The  queen  always  stands  to  the  right  of  her  own  and  opposite  her 
adverse  king.  On  being  checked  the  first  time,  the  king  has  the  right 
to  make  the  knight's  move.  There  are  some  peculiarities  in  regard  to 
.  castling,  and  the  movements  of  the  pawns ;  but  otherwise  the  game 
is  played  in  the  usual  way  upon  a  regular  method  of  attack  and 
defence.  1 

Though  the  Dyak  women  are  not  ill-treated,  yet  they  are  constantly 
engaged  in  hard  incessant  labours,  performing  at  the  same  time  all 
the  drudgeries  of  the  household.  In  the  morning  they  kindle  the  fire 
and  boil  the  rice  for  breakfast.  As  soon  as  the  morning  repast  is 
ended,  the  rice  for  dinner  is  cooked  and  is  stowed  away  in  baskets. 
The  floor  is  then  shaken  to  remove  the  dust,  the  children  are  attended 
to,  and  after  the  routine  of  the  household  duties  has  been  passed  over, 
they  spend  the  rest  of  the  day  in  the  field,  and  return  home  in  the 
evening,  walking  miles  over  rugged  hills,  climbing  steep  mountain 
sides,  while  they  are  carrying  to  the  house  heavy  loads  of  vegetables. 
They  feed  the  pigs  and  poultry,  spin  cotton  into  yarn,  weave  it  into 
various  stuffs  which  they  make  up  into  clothing.  In  the  evening 
they  finish  their  household  work  by  pounding  the  rice  with  heavy 
wooden  stampers  to  separate  the  husk  from  the  grain.  The  men  build 
and  repair  the  houses  and  boats,  fell  the  heavy  timber,  clear  the  land 
for  cultivation,  bring  home  the  firewood,  and  often  nurse  the  baby. 
Great  liberty  is  allowed  to  young  girls  among  most  of  the  tribes  with- 
out restriction  or  supervisory  control  They  have  the  free  disposal  of 
their  person,  they  make  their  own  choice,  and  exercise  their  own  dis- 
cretion in  selecting  their  lovers  with  whom  they  may  live  on  terms  of 
perfect  intimacy  without  disgrace  to  themselves  or  their  families. 
When  a  favourable  opportunity  of  securing  the  affection  of  some 
renowned  warrior,  or  of  a  young  man  of  great  bravery,  presents  itself 
to  a  young  maiden,  she  permanently  unites  her  destiny,  without  the 
intervention  of  her  parents,  with  that  of  the  man  she  has  chosen  as 
her  husband,  and  she  strictly  complies  with  the  most  stringent  matri- 
monial obligations.  The  Sibuyows  are,  however,  very  strict  in  watch- 
ing over  the  virtue  of  their  daughters.  They  look  upon  promiscuous 
connections,  if  not  as  criminal,  at  least  as  indecent  and  improper. 
They  believe  that  the  pregnancy  of  a  young  girl  would  excite  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  higher  powers,  and  the  chastisement  for  the  offence 
might  fall  upon  the  tribe  in  place  of  the  guilty  parties.  "When  such 
an  untoward  event  occurs  they  not  only  condemn  the  lovers  to  the 
payment  of   a  fine,  but  they  sacrifice  a  pig  to  propitiate  offended 


1  The  king  is  called  rajah,  the  queen  mautri  or  minister,  the  bishop  gc^ah  or 
elephant,  the  knight  kudah  or  horseman,  the  castle  ter  or  chariot,  the  pawn  bidah 
or  foot-soldier.    Check  is  expressed  by  asah  and  checkmate  by  maii. 
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heaven,  and  to  avert  sickness  and  misfortune  that  might  otherwise 
follow.  Though  husband  and  wife  live  generally  peaceably  and 
happily  together,  and  cumulative  polygamy  is  not  practised,  yet 
successive  polygamy  is  extremely  common,  but  in  this  respect  men 

/'and  women  stand  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality.  Marriage  is  simply 
a  trial  or  test  to  ascertain  whether  the  parties  to  the  contract  are  of 
compatible  temper;  if  they  find  it  impossible  to  live  pleasantly  together, 
after  a  shorter  or  longer  probationary  time,  they  separate  without  the 
least  ceremony ;  and  young  girls  of  seventeen  are  sometimes  met  with 
who  had  already  been  successively  married  to  three  husbands ;  while 
many  men  are  successively  united  in  marriage  to  seven  or  eight  wives 
before  they  find  one  that  suits  their  disposition.  After  the  birth  of  a 
child  separation  is  very  rare,  and  if  it  takes  place  the  husband  alone 

V.is  fined.  Sometimes  an  unfavourable'  omen  or  a  bad  dream  is  made 
the  pretext  for  a  divorce.  Among  the  Balau  Dyaks  the  offended 
husband  must  send  a  ring  before  the  marriage  is  considered  legally 
dissolved.  The  wife  enjoys  community  of  property  with  her  husband, 
and  in  case  of  divorce  she  is  entitled  to  one-half  of  the  wealth  created 
by  their  mutual  labours.  Infidelity,  though  extremely  rare,  is  punished 
by  a  fine;  and  the  populace,  taking  the  law  into  their  ovra  hands 
sometimes  subject  the  offender  to  a  severe  personal  chastisement. 

Z'  Among  many  tribes  it  is  indispensably  necessary  for  every  young 
man  to  procure  a  human  skull  by  killing  an  enemy  with  his  own  hands 
before  any  respectable  girl  will  consent  to  become  his  wife.  When- 
ever a  suitor  expresses  the  wish  of  marrying  the  girl  of  his  choice,  he 
is  summoned  before  the  rajah,  and  he  is  bound  to  declare  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  father  of  the  girl  how  many  heads  he  has  already,  which 
ought  to  be  equal  to  one-half  the  number  of  heads  in  possession  of  his 
father-in-law.  In  default  of  the  required  number  he  starts  out  with 
his  companions  on  a  head-hunting  expedition,  and  many  months 
frequently  pass  before  success  crowns  his  efforts,  for  the  heads  of 
women  and  children  are  not  valid  trophies.  On  his  return  he  deposits 
the  heads  near  the  dwelling  of  the  rajah,  and  sends  word  to  the  bride 
announcing  his  arrival.  The  young  maiden  dresses  herself  in  her 
finest  apparel,  and  accompanied  by  her  parents  and  relations,  she 
starts  out  to  meet  her  lover  who,  on  her  approach,  advances  holding 
by  the  hair  a  head  in  each  hand,  which  he  delivers  over  to  the  bride, 
and  taking  hold  of 'another  pair  of  skulls,  they  dance  together  with 
the  most  extravagant  gestures,  amidst  the  loud  applause  of  the  rajah 
and  his  people.  After  the  heads  have  been  duly  examined,  the  rajah 
gives  his  consent  to  the  marriage.  At  the  feast,  which  is  prepared 
for  the  occasion,  the  bride  and  bridegroom  eat  together,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  repast  they  are  stripped  of  their  garments,  and  being 
seated  on  the  ground,  entirely  naked,  an  old  matron  asperses  them 
with  a  handful  of  rice,  giving  expression  to  the  wish  that  the  young 
people  may  be  as  fruitful  and  productive  as  the  rice  grain.  It  is 
customary  for  the  bridegroom  to  offer  suitable  -presents  to  his  father- 
in-law,  after  which  the  bride  joins  the  bridegroom  who  conducts  her 
to  his  family  dwelling  where  the  marriage  is  consummated. 

Among  the  Sibuyows,  Sinars,  Sintahs  and  Brangs  the  suitor  for  a 
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young  girl's  hand  must  first  obtain  the  consent  of  her  father,  and  if 
his  proposal  is  favourably  received,  he  is  required  to  offer  presents  of 
clothing  and  food  in  return  for  the  gracious  concession.    The  Sibuyow 
bride  and  bridegroom  meet  on  the  day  appointed  for  the  marriage,  at  a 
spot  set  apart  for  the  performance  of  the  ceremony.    They  sit  side  by  side 
on  two  iron  bars,  that  the  blessings  vouchsafed  to  them  may  be  as  last- 
ing, and  their  health  may  remain  as  vigorous,  as  the  metal  that  serves 
them  as  temporary  seat.     The  young  couple  then  receive  each  a  cigar 
and  a  small  quantity  of  betel,  while  the  manang  or  priest  waves  a  pair 
of  fowls  over  their  heads  invoking  the  aid  of  heaven  to  shower  down  its 
blessings  upon  them,  and  grant  them  a  peaceful  and  happy  wedded 
life.     The  heads  of  the  affianced  are  then  knocked  together  three 
times  in  succession,  and  exchanging  cigars  and  betel,  which  they  place 
into  each  other's  mouth,  they  make,  by  this  act,  a  tacit  acknowledg- 
ment that  they  are  henceforth  to  be  considered  as  man  and  wife. 
The  two  fowls  are  then  killed  and  from  the  appearance  of  the  blood, 
which  is  caught  in  two  cups,  the  manang  predicts  whether  the  future 
of  the  married  pair  will  be  fortunate  or  unfortunate.     The  Balaus 
give  validity  to  the  marriage  in  their  own  way.     Three  days  before 
the  celebration  is  to  take  place  the  bridegroom  presents  a  plate  or  a 
basin  to  the  relatives  of  the  bride,  and  on  the  wedding  day  the  mother 
of  the  girl  puts  an  areca  nut  divided  into  three  portions  in  a  little 
basket  which  is  covered  with  a  red  cloth,  and  is  placed  on  a  raised 
platform  in  front  of  the  house.    The  friends  of  both  parties  meet  here 
and  enjoy  the  luxury  of  chewing  betel  together,  and  in  this  assembly 
it  is  determined  what  fine  shall  be  paid  by  the  husband  if  he  should 
repudiate  his  wife  after  she  is  known  to  be  pregnant,  or  after  a  child 
is  born.     The  Kyans  celebrate  marriages  with  great  pomp,  and  chiefs 
frequently  spend  the  whole  of  their  property  in  ostentatious  extrava- 
gance on  the  wedding  day.     Certain  tribes  give  binding  force  to  the 
marriage  relation  by  some  simple  ceremony.     The  Sintahs  make  a 
paste  mixed  with  saffron,  a  little  gold  dust  and  fowls'  blood  which 
they  rub  over  the  chest,  forehead  and  hands  of  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom.    The  young  couple  then  pass  a  fowl  seven  times  across  their 
chest,  and  after  the  fowl  is  killed  the  ceremony  is  completed  by  tying 
a  string  of  beads  around  the  wrist  of  each  of  the  married  pair. 
Among  the  Sinars  the  bride  and  bridegroom  carry  trays  on  their 
heads,  containing  four  cups  which  are  respectively  filled  with  hogs' 
blood,  fowls'  blood,  rice  and  gold  dust.     In  the  evening  when  they 
retire  to  rest  these  symbols  of  prosperity  and  wealth  are  placed  over 
the  marriage  couch.     No  feasting  takes  place,  but  the  nearest  rela- 
tions manifest  their  kind  wishes  by  offering  presents  to  the  young 
married  people. 

Among  the  HiU  Dyaks  the  young  man  who  has  made  a  selection 
of  the  girl  he  intends  to  make  his  wife,  courts  her  favour  by  paying 
her  particular  attention  whenever  a  favourable  opportunity  offers. 
Occasionally  he  renders  her  a  service  in  assisting  in  her  field  work, 
or  carrying  loads  of  wood  or  vegetables  to  the  house  ;  he  makes  her 
presents  of  ornamental  jeweby,  such  as  rings  and  chains,  and  some- 
limes  he  even  secretly  visits  her  at  night;   while  her  parents  are 
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asleep  he  slips  back  the  holt,  enters  the  room  on  tip-toe,  raises  the 
curtain  where  his  beloved  lies,  and  after  awaking  her  he  makes 
himself  known.  The  maiden  then  rises,  and  if  the  visit  is  agreeable 
to  her,  she  accepts  the  betel  offered  by  her  lover,  and  they  enter  into 
conversation  together  discussing  their  future  prospects.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  she  intends  to  reject  the  proposal  of  marriage,  she  says, 
"  Be  good  enough  to  blow  up  the  fire,"  which  is  the  usual  form  of 
dismissal.  Ordinarily  no  ceremonies  are  observed  in  celebrating  the 
betrothal ;  but  the  young  man  generally  presents  ■  to  the  bride  three 
small  bamboo  boxes  which  contain  tobacco,  gambir,  lime,  siri  leaf 
and  areca  nut,  to  which  sometimes  one  or  two  rings  are  added.  On 
the  wedding  day  a  fowl  is  killed,  a  quantity  of  rice  is  boiled,  and  a 
feast  is  prepared  by  the  relations  of  the  parties,  to  which  all  their 
friends  and  neighbours  are  invited.  The  young  husband  lives  for 
some  time  with  his  wife's  parents,  and  becomes  a  member  of  the  family, 
for  he  receives  no  outfit  from  his  own  parents  to  enable  him  to  set  up 
an  independent  houshold. 

Among  some  of  the  Sea  Dyaks  a  warrior  can  take  the  wife  of  an 
inferior  at  ^pleasure,  and  much  gratitude  is  shown  him  for  the  favour. 
A  chief  who  has  a  numerous  harem  can  make  an  addition  to  the 
number  of  his  concubines  by  making  a  selection  among  the  wives  of 
a  person  of  inferior  rank,  who  is  less  endowed ;  and  the  rajah  has  an 
unlimited  choice  of  all  the  married  women  of  the  tribe.  A  son-in-law 
pays  higher  respect  to  his  father-in-law  than  he  does  to  his  own 
'  father.  He  treats  him  with  ceremonial  etiquette,  never  pronounces 
his  name,  nor  does  he  even  take  the  liberty  of  eating  out  of  the  same 
plate,  or  drinking  out  of  the  same  cup,  or  even  lying  down  upon  the 
same  mat. 

Among  the  Hill  Dyaks  after  the  wife  is  declared  to  be  pregnant 
two  female  iorichs  (priestesses)  are  called  in,  a  fowl  is  killed,  a 
quantity  of  rice  is  provided,  and  during  two  nights,  while  they  are 
howling  and  chanting,  the  room  is  pamali  or  interdicted.  During 
the  period  of  pregnancy  the  husband  is  prohibited  from  doing  any 
kind  of  work  with  a  sharp  instrument,  except  what  may  be  indis- 
pensably necessary  in  the  management  of  the  farm.  He  is  enjoined 
not  to  make  use  of  rattans  for  tying  purposes,  not  to  strike  any 
animal,  nor  fire  a  gun,  nor  commit  any  other  act  of  violence,  lest  it 
might  exercise  a  malignant  influence  upon  the  development  of  the 
child.  The  jpenyading  or  midwife  is  in  attendance  at  the  time  of  the 
delivery.  Soon  after  the  birth  of  the  child  both  the  infant  and  the 
parents  are  washed  by  the  horich,  and  are  sprinkled  with  blood  and 
cocoar-nut  milk  to  drive  away  the  evil  spirits ;  and  to  bring  the  new- 
born babe  under  the  influence  of  the  divine  powers.  The  family  is 
interdicted  for  eight  days  and  is  cut  off  from  outside  intercourse,  and 
during  this  time  the  husband  plays  the  invalid ;  he  is  fed  on  rice  and 
salt  that  the  infant's  stomach  may  not  swell  to  an  unnatural  size,  and 
he  is  required  to  keep  out  of  the  sun,  and  abstain  from  bathing  for 
four  days.  Mothers  suckle  their  children  till  they  are  three,  and 
sometimes  even  four  years  of  age. 

Among  the  Kyans  when  a  child  is  born  to  a  chief  it  is  regarded  as 
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an  event  so  joyous  that  it  is  celebrated  by  a  feast,  to  which  all  the 
friends  and  neighbours  are  invited,  who  are  regaled  with  an  abundance 
of  pork,  goats'  flesh  and  chicken;  and  arrack  is  handed  round  in 
great  profusion.  Previous  to  the  naming  of  the  child  the  omen  is 
consulted ;  for  this  purpose  a  feather  is  inserted  into  the  infant's 
nostrils  to  tickle  it ;  if  sneezing  is  produced  the  omen  is  considered 
propitious,  and  a  name  is  immediately  given  to  the  child ;  otherwise 
the  ceremony  is  put  off  for  another  day.  A  woman,  who  seems  to  be 
in  a  dying  condition  after  child-birth,  is  removed  to  a  temporary  hut 
constructed  in  the  forest ;  and  as  she  is  held  to  be  in  a  state  of  inter- 
diction, she  is  abandoned  by  her  relations,  and  none  but  the  meanest 
slaves  can  approach  her  to  attend  to  her,  and  to  supply  her  with  such 
necessaries  as  may  be  demanded  by  her  condition.  Kyan  boys  are 
initiated  into  the  rights  of  manhood  by  a  most  cruel  and  painful 
operation  called  utang,  which  frequently  endangers  life  by  inducing 
tetanus  and  mortification.  As  soon  as  they  have  reached  the  age  of 
puberty  the  gland  of  the  virile  member  is  pierced  by  a-  piece  of 
copper,  silver  or  gold  wire,  which  is  allowed  to  project  an  eighth  of 
an  inch,  and  this  monstrous  disfigurement  is  a  permanent  mark  of 
tribal  distinction,  which  no  nation  or  tribe,  savage  or  civilised,  would 
be  foolish  enough  to  imitate.^  No  woman  of  rank  would  marry  a 
man  that  could  not  show  this  badge  of  nationality. 

The  birth  of  a  child  among  ^the  Sea  Dyaks  is  occasionally  though 
rarely  announced  by  the  firing  of  guns.  A  feast  is  given  by  the 
Sarahangs  in  honour  of  the  event,  before  the  beginning  of  their 
agricultural  labours,  and  another  after  the  harvest  is  gathered,  in 
order  "to  launch  the  child  on  the  world."  The  manang  who  is 
invited  to  these  feasts,  which  last  a  day  and  a  night,  waves  the 
odoriferous  areca  blossoms  over  the  infant,  and  chants  monotonous 
songs  as  he  passes  through  the  house.  Parents  are  exceedingly  fond 
of  their  offspring,  and  infanticide  rarely  occurs.  The  Sea  Dyaks 
prefer  male  children,  and  the  wilder  and  the  more  untamable  boys 
are,  the  more  rejoiced  are  the  parents,  congratulating  themselves  that 
they  are  blessed  with  such  a  prodigy,  for  "being  very  wicked"  when 
young,  they  hope  that  after  having  sown  their  wild  oats,  they  will 
become  active,  energetic  men.  Children  are  very  affectionate  towards 
their  parents,  and  never  abandon  them  in  time  of  misfortune  and 
trouble. 

At  the  death  of  a  Hill  Dyak  the  body  of  the  deceased  is  wrapped 
in  his  sleeping  mat,  and  is  carried  by  the  peninu  or  undertaker,  whose 
profession  is  hereditary,  to  the  place  of  interment  or  cremation..  The 
women  of  the  village,  who  form  the  funeral  escort,  follow  it  a  short 
distance,  expressing  their  regret  at  the  loss  they  have  sustained  by 
weeping,  lamenting  and  uttering  the  most  doleful  cries.  Before  the 
shallow  grave  is  fiUed  up,  a  cocoa-nut,  an  areca-nut  and  a  small  basket 


I  Infibulation  was  sometimes  practised  by  the  Bomans  to  prevent  young  boys 
from  indulging  prematurely  in  sexual  intercourse ;  and  actors  and  siugers  had 
recourse  to  this  expedient  for  the  same  purpose  that  by  this  means  they  might 
preserve  their  voice.    See  Celsus,  de  Medicina,  vii.  25,  3  ;  Juvenal,  vl.  879. 
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filled  with  rice  are  deposited  by  the  side  of  the  corpse  to  sustain  the 
soul  in  its  journey  to  another  world.  The  hetel  box  or  basket  used 
by  the  deceased  in  his  lifetime  is  hung  up  near  the  grave,  and  if  he 
was  a  famous  warrior  the  spot  is  marked  by  sticking  a  spear  into  the 
ground.  On  the  day  on  which  a  death  occurs  the  whole  village  is 
interdicted,  a  pig  or  fowl  is  killed  to  be  served  up  at  the  funeral 
feast,  to  which  all  the  relations  are  invited. 

Among  the  Kyans  the  body  of  the  deceased  is  dressed  up  in  his 
best  costume  with  all  his  ornaments  and  finery,  and  a  cigar  is  stuck 
into  his  mouth.  Thus  arrayed  he  is  seated  on  a  mSit  with  a  betel 
box  placed  by  his  side,  while  the  friends,  forming  a  circle  around  him, 
enter  into  conversation  with  the  dead,  and  profler  their  advice  as 
regards  his  future  course  of  action.  This  ceremony  is  followed  by  a 
feast,  after  which  the  l5ody  is  deposited  in  a  cof&n  that  is  retained  in 
the  family  dwelling  for  several  months.  After  the  lapse  of  a  certain 
time  the  friends  and  relations  again  assemble ;  and  professional  bearers 
take  the  coffin  upon  their  shoulders  and  march  along  in  procession  at 
the  head  of  the  funeral  escort,  addressing  to  the  dead  wise  words  of 
caution  and  salutary  counsel.  "  Follow  the  road,"  they  say,  "  till  it 
branches  in  three  directions ;  be  careful  in  selecting  the  centre  path, 
for  that  will  conduct  you  to  your  own  country ;  whilst  that  to  the  right 
leads  to  Borneo,  and  that  to  the  left  to  the  sea."  After  many  similar 
suggestions  the  coffin  is  placed  in  a  particular  direction  on  high  poles, 
or  in  the  branches  of  a  tree,  and  here  it  remains  until  it  disappears  by 
natural  decay. 

Among  the  Sea  Dyaks  immediately  after  the  last  agonising  struggle 
has  ended,  the  female  members  of  the  famUy  manifest  their  sorrow 
by  loud  shrieks  and  lamentations,  and  in  some  villages  the  melan- 
choly exercises  are  conducted  by  hired  persons.  After  the  corpse  ia 
washed  and  dressed  up  in  the  best  apparel  of  the  deceased,  and 
equipped  with  his  arms,  it  is  laid  out  in  state  in  the  great  common 
hall  surrounded  by  the  mourning  relatives.  Here  the  body  is  wrapped 
in  various  draperies  and  fine  mats  which  are  kept  in  position  by 
pieces  of  bamboo  attached  by  means  of  rattan.  Before  the  grave  is 
dug  a  fowl  is  killed,  which  is  intended  as  a  sacrifice  dedicated  to  the 
spirit  that  guards  the  earth.  The  depth  of  the  grave  varies  from  two 
and  a  half  to  four  feet,  according  to  rank,  and  in  no  case  can  it  exceed 
five  feet.  The  body  is  deposited  in  a  split  tree-trunk,  of  which  the 
halves  are  hollowed  out  in  boat  form,  one  serving  as  coffin  and  the 
other  as  lid,  and  the  two  are  fastened  together  with  pliable  strips  of 
cane. ,  After  the  coffin  has  been  consigned  to  its  last  resting-place, 
rice,  tobacco  and  betel  are  thrown  in ;  and  formerly  money,  gold  and 
silver  ornaments,  clothes,  china  and  brass  vessels  and  other  articles 
were  added,  upon  the  supposition  that  they  might  be  useful  to  the 
dead,  The  relatives  and  the  peninu  or  hired  bearers  never  faU  to 
return  directly  to  the  mortuary  dwelling  without  stopping  anywhere, 
which  would  be  unlucky,  and  might  bring  misfortune  upon  the  family. 
Those  who  die  in  battle  are  left  unburied  where  they  have  fallen,  but 
the  spot  is  surrounded  by  an  enclosure  as  a  protection  against  wild 
beasts.    When  a  husband  loses  his  wife  he  gives  a  feast  in  honour  pf 
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the  departed.  Wlien  a  relative  of  a  person  of  distinction  died  it  was 
formerly  the  practice  with  many  tribes  for  the  nearest  kin  to  start  out 
at  random  in  any  direction  and  kill  the  first  man  he  met,  no  matter 
whether  he  was  a  friend  or  foe,  in  order  to  secure  his  head ;  and  as  long 
as  this  act  of  piety  remained  unperformed,  they  considered  themselves 
in  mourning  ;  they  dressed  in  the  most  common  garments,  the  gongs 
were  never  struck,  they  abstained  from  all  pleasures,  no  laugh  was 
heard  in  the  house,  and  every  scene  of  merriment  was  avoided. 

The  Sarawaks,  the  Bukars  and  the  Brangs  sometimes  dispose  of 
their  dead  by  cremation,  but  burial  is  much  more  common,  and  is 
always  accompanied  by  some  ceremonial  form.  The  body  of  the 
deceased  is  placed  in  the  grave  at  full  length ;  his  weapons,  ornaments 
and  some  articles  of  utility  as  well  as  the  first  head  captured  are  laid 
by  his  side.  To  protect  the  grave  from  outside  intrusion  a  pile  of 
brushwood  about  two  feet  high  is  erected  over  it.  The  relatives 
never  approach  the  tomb  except  in  large  parties,  with  the  object  of 
presenting  food  as  a  propitiatory  offering  to  the  manes  of  the  dead. 

When  a  chief  of  the  Lunda  river  tribe  dies,  the  body  is  laid  out  on  a 
platform  in  some  isolated  spot  in  the  jungle,  and  to  protect  it  from 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather  and  the  intrusion  of  wild  animals,  a 
hut  is  erected  over  it,  which  is  surrounded  by  a  substantial  railing. 
The  funeral  hut  is  fitted  up  with  the  heads  collected  by  the  deceased 
during  his  lifetime ;  his  drinking-cup  and  his  clothes  are  deposited 
by  his  side,  and  hogs'  and  deer's  fiesh  is  placed  within  reach  for  the 
special  use  of  the  deceased.  The  friends  and  relations  assemble  to 
celebrate  the  funeral  feast  in  honour  of  the  dear  departed.  The 
Kanowits  and  other  tribes  send  much  of  the  property  of  a  person 
deceased  adrift  in  the  river,  by  placing  it  in  a  frail  canoe,  for  it  is 
supposed  that  the  goods  and  chattels  left  behind  by  the  deceased 
belong  to  him  and  not  to  the  survivors. 

Most  of  the  Dyaks  have  but  an  indistinct  idea  of  a  future  state  of 
existence.  Some  believe  that  the  surviving  ghosts  (minos)  of  their 
chiefs  go  to  the  clouds,  where  they  wiU  meet  with  their  friends. 
Others  imagine  that  the  happy  land  called  sabayan,  where  all  will 
join  after  their  departure  from  this  world,  is  situated  under  the  earth, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  seven  storeys  which  are  occupied  by  the 
sumangat  or  the  surviving  self  of  the  departed  according  to  their  rank 
and  position  in  life.  The  lowest  storey  is  assigned  to  bad  men ;  but 
they  have  not  yet  received  any  direct  information  from  the  other 
world  as  regards  the  moral  and  social  condition  of  those  who  have 
gone  before  them  to  the  dark  realm  of  the  unknown, 

Nor  have  the  HUl  Dyaks  a  more  settled  opinion  about  the  future 
state  of  existence.  Some  point  to  the  mountains  as  the  abode  of  their 
departed  friends ;  others  say  that  after  death  a  man  is  changed  into  a 
ghostly  being  taking  up  its  abode  in  the  jungle ;  and  they  suppose 
that  as  the  smoke  of  the  funeral  pile  rises,  the  surviving  self  ascends 
with  it  to  the  sky ;  while  they  contend  that  the  smoke  of  a  wicked  man 
descends  and  carries  with  it  the  ghostly  self,  through  the  earth,  to  the 
regions  below.  Others  pretend  that  when  a  man  dies,  he  haunts  in  a 
ghostly  form  the  place  where  his  body  has  been  burned  or  buried. 
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This  gbostly  being  dies  in  turn  and  descends  to  the  lower  world,  but 
is  permitted  to  return  in  a  changed  condition  as  a  man  of  his  own 
race.  But  when  he  is  once  more  overtaken  by  death  he  ceases  to  exist 
as  a  self-conscious  being,  assumes  a  blood-like  appearance  and  enters 
the  trunks  of  trees. 

Slavery  is  the  only  class  distinction  recognised  by  the  Dyaks.  The 
slaves,  who  are  kindly  treated,  are  principally  recruited  from  criminals 
and  insolvent  debtors.  On  manumitting  a  slave  the  master  proclaims 
his  freedom  in  public,  and  celebrates  the  event  by  inviting  his  friends 
to  a  feast.  He  sometimes  presents  to  his  freedman  a  spear  thus  inti- 
mating that  he  might  kill  him  should  he  again  force  him  to  perform 
compulsory  service. 

The  government  of  the  majority  of  the  hill  tribes  partakes  some- 
what of  the  patriarchal  character.  The  authority  of  the  chief  depends 
more  on  his  personal  influence  and  the  ability  he  evinces  in  the  manage- 
ment of  public  affairs,  than  on  any  actual  power  he  possesses  by  virtue 
of  his  office.  He  can  use  no  coercive  means  to  command  obedience, 
but  he  is  recognised,  by  common  consent,  as  the  leader  in  case  of  war, 
and  he  acts  in  the  capacity  of  judge  and  arbitrator  when  the  ancient 
customs  or  laws  of  the  tribe  are  violated.  The  dignity  of  the  chieftain- 
ship is  elective,  and  an  ornamented  spear  is  the  only  badge  of  office. 

Among  the  Sea  Dyaks  the  government  is  of  a  more  aristocratic 
order.  The  people  recognise  the  chief  as  their  master,  whose  dignity 
is  hereditary,  and  whose  power  and  influence  rest  upon  personal  merit 
and  the  consent  of  those  who  were  formerly  his  equals.  He  settles 
disputes  that  arise  among  the  members  of  his  tribe,  watches  over  the 
general  interest,  and  commands  the  warriors  in  battle.  Most  of  the 
chiefs  obtain  their  investiture  from  the  Malay  sultans,  and  although 
no  taxes  are  paid  and  no  service  is  due  to  any  sovereign  lord,  yet  pro- 
visions are  seized  upon  by  the  agents  of  the  public  authorities  at  a 
nominal  price,  or  without  any  compensation  whatever.  In  addition 
to  this  occasional  spoliation  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  are  robbed  of 
the  products  of  their  labour  by  piratical  tribes  that  inhabit  the  neigh- 
bouring islands  and  inlets  who  make  pilfering  excursions  to  the  coast, 
spreading  havoc  and  desolation  in  their  path.^  The  Kyans  are  entirely 
independent,  they  pay  no  tribute,  and  they  owe  not  even  nominal 
allegiance  to  the  sultan  of  Borneo  or  of  Koti. 

The  Sarawak  Dyaks  are  governed  by  a  rajah  who  is  measurably 
independent,  for  he  is  placed  under  the  protection  of  the  British 
government.  The  penyara  or  headman  of  the  village,  assisted  by  the 
elders,  directs  and  controls  aU  the  affairs  of  the  community  under  th6 
sanction  of  the  rajah. 

The  Dyaks  have  no  written  code  of  law,  but  criminals  are  tried  and 
punished  by  the  chief  who  is  assisted  by  a  council  of  old  men.  As 
the  common  people  are  of  a  litigious  temper,  they  are  advised  in  the 


'  Borneo  is  much  infested  by  piratical  tribes,  of  which  the  Glanttns  are  the  most 
formidable.  The  Balinini  inhabit  a  cluster  of  small  islands  in  the  vicinity  of  Saluk, 
and  are  of  the  Bajaw  or  sea  gipsy  tribes.  Other  piraticaj  tribes  are  at  Malludu  Bay. 
Mundy's  Narrative  of  Kvents,  vol.  ii.  p.  i6. 
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trial  of  cases  by  amateur  lawyers,  whose  power  of  penetration  and 
searching  scrutiny  are  very  acute.     They  are  always  ready  to  make 
retorts,  and  having  a  remarkably  tenacious  memory  they  are  never  at 
a  loss  to  point  out  precedents  referring  to  the  ancient  customs  of  their 
forefathers.     The  punishments  are  by  no  means  uniform,  but  each 
case  is  judged  upon  its  own  merits,  and  the  penalty  corresponds  with 
the  nature  of  the  crime.     Murder  is  punished  with  death,  but  the 
measure  of  retaliation  does  not  extend  to  the  family  of  the  culprit. 
The  parties  may,  however,  settle  the  matter  in  an  amicable  way,  and 
the  criminal  may  ransom  his  forfeited  life  by  paying  the  required 
amount  of   blood-money  to  the  relatives  of  the  victim.     All  other 
crimes,  such  as  theft  and  adultery  are  expiated  by  the  payment  of  a 
fine  or  by  stripes,  or  both.     According  to  the  ondong  ondong,  or 
customary  laws  of  the  Kyans,  theft  is  punished  by  cutting  off  the 
hand.    The  right  of  private  property  is  fully  recognised.    The  property 
title  in  land  is  vested  in  individuals  and  descends  by  inheritance  from 
father  to  son.     Fruit-bearing  trees  as  well  as  timber  trees,  and  fishing 
stations  in  various  parts  of  a  river,  are  susceptible  of  private  ownership. 
If  in  the  trial  of  criminal  cases  the  evidence  is  found  insufficient, 
either  to  convict  or  acquit  the  accused,  various  ordeals  are  resorted  to, 
with  the  object  of  obtaining  a  definite  decision.     Two  lumps  of  salt 
of  equal  weight  are  immersed  in  a  quantity  of  water,  and  the  piece 
assigned  to  the  suspected  party  will  immediately  melt  if  he  is  guilty 
of  the  crime  charged,  while  the  other  will  remain  intact.     Or  of  two 
land  shells  one  is  marked  as  representing  the  accused,  and  both  being 
placed  on  a  plate,  the  one  that  starts  first  on  pouring  lime  juice  upon 
both  of  them  indicates  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  party  according  to 
previous  agreement.     The  favourite  ordeal  consists  in  dipping  the  head 
under  water  and  the  diver  who  first  loses  his  breath  is  declared  guilty. 
The  Dyaks  are  a  warlike  race,  and  prompted  by  passion  or  interest 
they  start  out  on  the  war-path  armed  with  an  iron-headed  spear,  a 
sword,  a  few  wooden  javelins  and  a  large  knife  stuck  into  the  girdle. 
Their  only  defensive  armour  is  a  wooden  shield  (kliau)  which  is  over 
three  feet  long,  and  is  generally  painted  red.     Some  tribes  carry  in 
addition  to  these  weapons  the   sumpitan  or  blow-pipe  which  is  a 
tubular  cylinder  of  hard  wood,  about  eight  feet  long, '  fitted  at  the 
further  end  with  a  sight.     The  arrow  is  a  keenly  pointed  thorn  of  the 
sago  palm  which  is  hard,  sharp,  long  and  straight,  with  its  blunt  end 
encased  in  a  cube  of  compressed  pith  to  fit  the  bore  of  the  tube.     It 
is  generally  poisoned  and  is  projected  by  a  strong  puff  or  forcible 
expiration;  and  if  properly  directed  it  travels  from  forty  to  eighty  feet 
with  a  certain  and  unfailing  aim.     In  recent   times  firearms  have 
been  introduced  among  many  of  the  tribes,  and  they  are  generally 
expert  marksmen.     The  Sea  Dyaks  of  the  Sakaran  and  Seriba  tribes 
are  ferocious  pirates,  who  issue  forth  from  rivers  and  the  adjacent 
coast,  and  they  make  forays  by  land  and  sea  to  collect  plunder  and 
capture  human  heads.^    Arrived  at  the  place  of  destination,  if  the 

1  They  say :  "  The  white  men  read  books,  we  hunt  for  heads  instead,"    St.  John's 
Forest  Lfte,  vol.  i.  p.  67. 
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party  is  small,  they  conceal  themselves  in  the  bushes  close  to  the 
pathway,  and  they  suddenly  despatch  every  passer-by,  either  by 
striking  him  with  the  sword  or  shooting  him  down  with  the  musket. 
If  the  expeditionary  force  is  sufficiently  large  they  remain  under  the 
cover  of  the  jungle  during  the  day,  and  about  an  hour  or  two  before 
dawn,  they  advance,  surround  the  village  and  set  the  houses  on  fire, 
while  those  of  the  inhabitants  who  endeavour  to  escape,  are  merci- 
lessly slaughtered.  When  villages  are  thus  attacked  at  night,  every 
soul  is  cut  off,  and  children  are  only  saved  to  be  made  the  slaves  of 
the  victorious  freebooters.  Murder  is  their  profession;  a  human 
head  is  a  trophy  they  value  most  highly,  and  the  importance  of 
villages  is  estimated  by  the  number  of  human  skulls  that  hadibeen 
secured  by  the  bloody  deeds  of  criminal  audacity  of  their  most 
intrepid  warriors.  Old  men  are  not  safe  in  their  own  homes  and 
among  their  own  kindred,  for  the  frantic  rage  to  return  from  an 
expedition  with  a  certain  number  of  human  heads  fills  the  mind  of 
these  barbarians  with  such  inordinate  ambition  that  they  kidnap  and 
slay  the  helpless  and  weak  of  their  own  tribe,  and  disinter  even  the 
dead  to  get  possession  of  the  coveted  prize.  Superstition  contributes 
its  share  to  excite  their  insane  frenzy  and  renders  head-hunting  a 
sacred  duty,  for  they  pretend  to  believe  that  the  dead  warrior  could 
not  rest  in  his  grave  until  a  head  has  been  consecrated  to  his  shades ; 
and  the  young  maiden  would  scorn  the  cowardly  lover  who  has  not 
won  honour  and  renown  by  presenting  the  head  of  an  enemy  to  his 
people.  On  their  return  from  an  expedition  the  captured  heads  are 
carried  to  the  house  of  the  chief  amidst  the  beating  of  gongs  and  the 
firing  of  guns,  and  they  are  finally  deposited  in  a  conspicuous  place  in 
the  public  hall.  After  the  men  have  spent  the  day  in  dancing,  they 
again  take  up  the  heads  about  evening  dawn  and  carry  them  in 
procession  through  the  vUlage,  accompanied  by  the  women  who  stuff 
the  mouth  of  the  ghastly  grinning  skulls  with  areca  nut  and  siri  leaf. 
At  the  close  of  this  triumphal  march  the  glorious  trophies  are  exposed 
to  the  free  action  of  the  air  in  the  public  hall,  where  they  remain  for 
eight  or  ten  days  until  they  are  sufficiently  dry,  watched  by  the  boys 
who  never  leave  the  spot  while  entrusted  with  this  sacred  duty.  As 
soon  as  the  heads  are  properly  dessicated  they  are  hung  up  in  the 
public  hall,  and  there  the  warriors  hold  a  nightly  meeting,  and 
amidst  the  beating  of  gongs  they  address  the  shrivelled  heads  in  these 
words :  "  Your  head  is  in  our  dwelling,  but  your  spirit  wanders  to 
your  own  country.  Your  head  and  your  spirit  are  now  ours;  per- 
suade therefore  your  countrymen  to  be  slain  by  us.  Speak  to  the 
spirits  of  your  tribe,  let  them  wander  in  the  fields,  that  when  we 
come  again  into  their  country  we  may  get  more  heads,  and  that  we 
may  bring  here  the  heads  of  your  brethren  and  hang  them  by  the 
side  of  your  heads."  ^ 

The  spirit  of  vengeance,  which  they  entertain  against  their  enemy, 
in  time  of  war,  is  inexorable ;  they  give  no  quarter,  and  they  spare 

1  This  address  is  so  extravagant  and  unreasonable  that,  if  it  is  not  altogether 
apocryphal,  the  genuineness  of  the  translation  may  be  questioned. 
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neither  men  nor  women.  But  they  practise  no  cruelties  on  their 
fallen  foes,  and  much  less  do  they  devour  their  dead  bodies.  Peace 
can  always  be  negotiated  upon  moderate  [terms,  and  they  never  evade 
or  violate  the  conditions  mutually  agreed  upon.  After  friendly 
relations  have  been  established  between  hostile  tribes,  they  pay  com- 
plimentary visits  to  each  other  and,  while  feasting  together,  they  seal 
their  friendly  alliance.  The  visitors  enjoy  the  special  privilege  of 
regaling  themselves,  without  the  least  restriction,  with  any  kind  of 
fruits  that  may  grow  within  the  territorial  domain  of  their  hosts. 

Questions  of  peace  and  war  are  always  discussed  and  decided  by  a 
council.  War  and  enmity  are  symbolically  represented  by  heat  and 
red  colour,  and  peace  and  friendship  are  symbolised  by  cold  and  white 
colour.  The  tribes  on  the  Bintale  Eiver  form  fraternal  alliances  by 
mixing  the  blood  of  the  stranger  with  that  of  their  chief,  and  after 
having  mutually  partaken  of  the  sacramental  draught  they  are  bound 
together  by  indissoluble  ties  of  brotherhood. 

Among  some  tribes  when  a  treaty  of  alliance  is  to  be  discussed,  and 
the  points  of  agreement  have  been  settled,  a  pig  is  kUled  for  each  tribe, 
and  it  is  considered  a  fortunate  omen,  if  the  head  of  the  victim  has 
been  severed  by  a  single  stroke  of  the  parang  or  chopping  knife.  The 
ceremony  is  concluded  by  presenting  to  each  tribe  the  sacred  jar,*  the 
spear,  and  flag  which  serve  as  bond  of  union,  and  are  the  symbols  of 
friendship.  The  Sakarangs  and  Balaus  simply  place  a  pig  between 
the  representatives  of  the  respective  tribes  who,  after  calling  down  the 
vengeance  of  heaven  on  those  who  break  the  treaty,  plunge  their 
spears  into  the  animal's  flank  and  then  exchange  weapons. 

The  Kyans  are  more  expert  with  the  mmpitan  than  any  of  the  other 
interior  tribes.  The  dart  is  generally  rubbed  with  the  fatal  poison 
of  the  upas  before  it  is  discharged,  and  it  is  preserved  in  a  bamboo 
quiver  which  is  suspended  from  the  shoulder  of  the  warrior  who 
handles  this  missile  with  great  rapidity  and  precision.'  Their  other 
arms  are  the  Hang  or  sword  with  a  curved,  fine-edged  blade,  and  a 
handle  rudely  carved  in  the  form  of  a  horse's  head,  ornamented  with 
tufts  of  red  and  black  hair.  The  warriors  are  protected  by  coats  of 
deer  hide  and  caps  of  basket  work  often  fantastically  decorated,  with 
a  wooden  shield  hung  behind  the  back.  They  do  not  usually  meet, 
their  adversaries  in  open  battle,  for  their  ordinary  tactics  are  confined 
to  ambuscade  and  surprise,  and  for  this  purpose  they  lie  in  wait  for 
their  enemy  in  the  jungle  and  track  him  through  the  bush. 

The  Dyaks  who  have  not  been  converted  to  Islamism — and  there 
are  very  few  of  them  who  are  Mohamedans — are  not  only  indifierent  to 


'  There  are  three  kinds  of  sacred  jars  known  as  the  Gusi,  the  Bnsa  and  the  Naga, 
all  most  prohably  of  Chinese  origin.  The  Gusi  which  is  of  a  green  colour  is  the  most 
valuable.  The  Naga  is  ornamented  with  Chinese  figures  of  dragons  5  and  the  Busa 
is  covered  with  what  the  native  artist  considers  a  representation  of  some  kind  of 
deer.     Mundy's  Narrative,  vol.  ii.  p.  257. 

2  In  advancing  the  mmpitan  is  carried  at  the  mouth  and  elevated,  and  they  will 
discharge  at  least  five  arrows  to  one  compared  with  the  musket.  Beyond  a  distance 
of  twenty  yards  they  do  not  shoot  with  certainty  from  the  lightness  of  the  arrow. 
On  a  calm  day  the  utmost  range  may  be  a  hundred  yards.  St.  John's  Life  in  the 
Forest,  p.  27. 
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all  religious  principles,  but  they  have  no  distinct  notion  of  any  ideal 
or  abstract  divinity.  They  are  without  hope  and  without  God  in  the 
world ;  they  have  no  regular  mode  of  worship,  no  formulas  of  prayer 
and  no  temples.  The  Sibuyows  and  a  few  other  tribes  have  reached 
the  first  stage  of  religious  development.  They  imagine  that  an  ancient 
ancestral  chief,  whom  they  call  Biadum,  possesses  the  controlling 
power  over  lightning,  thunder  and  rain,  and  to  propitiate  his  favour 
they  offer  to  him  sacrifices  of  hogs  and  deer.  Others  place  Batara^  in 
the  clouds  who  is  a  kiud  of  nondescript  ghostly  personage  that  has 
no  attributes,  possesses  no  power  and  is  never  invoked  for  good  or 
evil.  He  is,  however,  sometimes  represented  as  the  dispenser  of 
thunder,  lightning  and  rain,  and  in  this  capacity  he  is  evidently 
identical  with  Biadum.  The  Sea  Dyaks  have  advanced  a  step  further. 
They  entertain  some  superstitious  notions  which  are  the  offspring  of 
fear,  and  have  been  suggested  by  the  overwhelming  power  of  the 
destructive  agencies  of  nature.  They  suppose  that  certain  warriors  of 
their  own  or  of  other  tribes  have  become  wood  demons  {antus),  after 
their  ghostly  self  had  been  separated  from  the  body,  and  that  these 
goblins  who,  in  their  nature  are  invulnerable,  frighten  men  when 
passing  through  the  forest,  and  as  their  return  is  looked  for  in 
vain  they  presume  that  they  must  have  become  the  prey  of  these 
demon  spirits.  As  a  counter  charm  against  the  pernicious  influence 
of  these  frightful  monsters  a  male  and  female  crocodile  of  life  size 
shaped  of  mud  and  bristling  with  sharp  wooden  spines,  is  kept  ia  an 
enclosure,  with  baskets  and  hats  suspended  to  the  palisades  into 
which  the  offerings  are  deposited.  These  phantom  crocodiles  are 
supposed  to  roam  about  at  night  to  devour  the  wood  demons  who 
with  fiendish  malignity  destroy  the  produce  of  the  fields.^  But  while 
they  pay  homage  to  the  spirits  of  evil  to  appease  their  wrath,  they 
personify  the  benevolent  agencies  of  nature  in  Batara  who  is  asserted 
to  be  the  creator  and  ruler  of  the  world  by  those  who  have  come  much 
in  contact  with  the  Malay  Mohamedans  or  the  ancient  Javanese 
Hindoos.^  Subordinate  to  this  supposititious  creator  are  Sampandei 
who  presides  over  procreation,  and  Pulang  Gunah  who  dwells  upon 
the  earth  and  imparts  fertility  to  it,  and  at  the  commencement  of  the 
labours  of  the  rice  fields  offerings  are  made  to  him  during  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  annual  festivals.  Singalong  Burong  is  the  god  of  war  who 
is  highly  reverenced.  During  the  head  feasts  which  are  celebrated  in 
his  honour  guns  are  fired,  and  gongs  are  beaten,  while  he  is  supposed 
to  be  flying  over  the  house  in  the  form  of  a  kite.  His  brave  followers, 
who  are  married  to  his  daughters,  assume  the  form  of  birds  of  omen. 

'  Batara  is  undoubtedly  of  Hindoo  origin,  and  on  this  account  some  tribes  have 
been  taught  to  look  upon  him  as  the  creator.     See  Battahs. 

2  It  is  at  least  possible,  if  not  probable,  that  the  wood  demons  referred  to  in  the 
text  are  nothing  more  than  marauding  animals  who  destroy  the  growing  crops, 
while  the  mud  crocodiles  are  simply  scarecrows. 

'  Mr.  St.  John  considers  it  quite  satisfactory  to  be  able  to  state  that  the  Sea 
Dyaks  have  a  clear  idea  of  one  omnipotent  being  who  created  and  now  rules  over  the 
world.  They  call  him  Batara.  Life  in  the  Forest,  vol.  i.  p.  59.  But  this  omnipotent 
creator,  in  whose  honour  the  head  feast  is  celebrated,  is  rather  a  strange  supreme 
being  of  a  beneficent  character.    See  Ibid.,  p.  67. 
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He  gives  success  in  war,  and  loves  to  see  the  warriors  return  from  an 
expedition  with,  numerous  heads  of  their  enemies.  Nattiang  or 
Njabatta,  who  is  but  a  demigod,  has  his  abode  on  the  summit  of  the 
hills.  He  is  reported  to  have  made  an  excursion  into  the  regions  of 
the  sky  to  recover  his  wife  who  was  caught  in  a  noose,  and  was 
hoisted  up  into  the  regions  of  space  by  his  inveterate  enemy  Apei 
Sabit  Berkait.  They  make  offerings  of  food  to  the  demoniac 
agencies  of  nature  to  induce  them  to  depart  from  the  house ;  and  the 
benevolent  spirits  also  receive  a  share  of  their  bounty,  in  a  minor 
degree,  asking  them  for  blessings  and  protection. 

The  Hill  Dyaks  are  no  further  advanced  in  the  development  of 
their  religious  ideas  than  the  wilder  Sea  Dyaks.  They  have  un- 
doubtedly been  informed  by  the  Mohamedan  Malays  and  Christian 
travellers  who  visited  them  that  the  world  was  governed  by  a 
Supreme  Being  who  was  the  creator  of  all  things ;  and  influenced  by 
these  teachings  or  rather  suggestions,  some  of  the  more  enlightened 
individuals  and  influential  men  of  the  tribes  profess  to  believe  ia  a 
divinity  of  this  character,  of  whom  they  know  absolutely  nothing,  to 
whom  they  do  not  consider  themselves  responsible,  to  whom  they  pay 
no  reverence,  and  in  whose  honour  they  perform  no  act  of  worship. 
When  hard  pressed,  however,  by  their  interlocutors  they  pretend  that 
they  have  always  believed  in  a  supreme  deity,  that  Batara  or  Tapa  ^ 
is  really  the  god  preached  to  them  by  their  Mohamedan  or  Christian 
friends  who  wish  to  convert  them.  Like  the  rest  of  the  Dyaks  they 
are  still  devoted  to  their  ancient  hero  worship  modified,  to  some 
extent,  by  external  influences.  They  recognise  four  ancestral  heroes 
as  superior  spiritual  beings,  and  to  these  they  assign  various  attributes. 
Tapa  has  created  men  and  women,  and  it  is  he  who  preserves  them  in 
life.  Tenabi  has  produced  the  earth  and  all  existing  things  except 
the  human  race,  and  watches  over  the  world  that  it  may  continue  to 
flourish.  Jang  or  Jing  imparted  the  first  religious  instruction  to  the 
Dyaks,  and  superintends  all  ceremonial  performances.  Jirong  has 
the  propagation  of  the  human  species  in  charge,  and  he  also  causes 
them  to  die  of  sickness  or  accident.  Others  assert  that  Tapa^  and 
Tenabi  represent  the  same  spiritual  being,  and  that  with  him  is 
associated  Jirong,  "  the  lord  of  birth  and  death ; "  that  when  Tapa 
made  the  world  he  first  created  Jang,  then  the  spirits  Trui  and 
Komang  and  last  of  all  men.  It  is  affirmed  that  man  and  the 
spirits  were  at  first  equal,  and  as  they  were  engaged  in  contesting 
each  other's  pretensions  to  superiority  the  spirits  rubbed  charcoal  into 
the  eyes  of  man  which  blinded  him,  so  that  he  could  no  longer  see 

'  Jang  is  frequently  associated  with  Tapu  and  Tapa  Jang  often ,  stands  for 
Supreme  Being.  St.  John,  vol.  i.  p.  171.  It  cannot  but  be  deemed  that  they  have 
some  belief  in  the  Supreme  Being  who  is  called  Tapa,  the  creator  or  maker,  though 
their  idea  of  him  as  a  moral  governor  is  very  hazy  and  confused.  Ibid.,  vol.  i. 
p.  170. 

2  Elders  and  female  manangs  assert  that  in  their  dreams  they  have  visited  the 
mansion  of  Tapa  and  seen  the  god  dressed  in  Dyak's  garb,  dwelling  in  a  house 
like  that  of  a  Malay,  of  which  the  interior  was  furnished  with  guns,  gongs  and 
innumerable  jars.  St.  John's  Forest  Life,  vol,  i,  p.  189.  Such  is  the  supreme  god 
and  creator  of  the  Dyaks. 
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his  spirit  foes — a  privilege  which  was  only  reserved  to  certain  gifted 
persons  who  exercise  the  function  of  borich  or  manang. 

Their  ghostly  spectres  are  either  umots  or  gohlins,  or  minos  or 
ghosts  of  the  dead.  Trui  and  Komang  have  their  dwelling-place  in 
dark  and  gloomy  forests  and  on  the  top  of  lofty  hills.  They  are 
described  to  be  fierce  and  wild  in  appearance,  and  their  body  is 
covered  with  coarse  red  hair,  resembling  creatures  of  simian  origin. 
War  and  bloodshed  are  their  hearts'  delight,  and  they  love  to  honour 
head  feasts  with  their  presence.  Some  suppose  Komang  to  represent 
the  ghosts  of  ancestral  heroes  who,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  their 
valour,  were  made  the  companions  of  the  war-loving  Trui.  TJmot 
sisi  is  a  domestic  goblin ;  he  picks  up  the  crumbs  of  rich  men's  tables 
as  they  fall  through  the  chinky  flooring  of  the  house,  which  he 
consumes  at  night  with  a  smacking  sound.  The  Umots  perubak  come 
invisibly  during  meal  time  to  eat  up  the  contents  of  the  rice-pot,  and 
as  their  appetite  is  insatiable  they  are  the  principal  cause  of  scarcity. 
The  Umots  perusong  are  still  more  voracious  ogres,  for  they  consume 
the  uncooked  rice  stored  away  in  the  bark  vat  which  is  kept  in  the 
garret  of  the  house.  Mino  Bau  are  the  ghosts  of  those  that  have 
been  killed  in  war  who  dwell  in  the  jungle,  and  assuming  the  form 
of  beasts  or  headless  men  their  malicious  temper  urges  them  to  become 
enemies  of  the  Hving,  and  they  are  sometimes  accused  of  abducting 
women  to  gratify  their  lust.  The  Minos  pajabun  are  the  ghosts  of 
those  persons  who  have  died  an  accidental  death,  and  they  are  said  to 
pass  their  time  in  useless  waiUngs  over  their  hard  fate.  The  Minos 
kokanak  are  the  ghosts  of  women  who  have  died'  in  childbed.  They 
mount  on  high  trees  and  utter  horrible  noises  to  frighten  the  belated 
traveller  as  he  hurries  homeward. 

The  Hill  Dyaks  observe  the  pamali  or  interdiction  (tabu)  which 
they  call  pariJch.  To  appease  the  superior  powers  they  shut  them- 
selves up  in  their  houses  a  certain  number  of  days,  with  the  object  of 
averting  sickness,  of  curing  a  favourite  child,  or  restoring  their  own 
health.  The  pamali  is  also  the  means  of  counteracting  the  evil  fore- 
tokened on  hearing  the  cry  of  the  gazelle,  or  the  unfavourable  warning 
of  birds  of  omen.  During  the  rice-planting  season  they  submit  to  the 
penance  of  interdiction ;  they  keep  their  houses,  they  are  abstemious 
in  their  mode  of  living,  and  often  eat  nothing  but  rice  and  salt.  The 
place  and  time  within  which  the  pamali  is  restricted,  varies  according 
to  the  importance  of  the  occasion,  it  is  in  force  for  a  period  of  no  less 
than  one  day,  and  it  never  exceeds  sixteen  days.  Sometimes  the 
whole  tribe  is  compelled  to  observe  it ;  at  other  times  it  is  confined 
to  a  family  or  to  a  single  individual.  No  stranger  is  permitted  to 
enter  the  village,  the  house,  or  the  apartment  placed  under  the  prohi- 
bitory sanction  of  the  pamali.  The  animals  sacrificed  are  either 
fowls  or  pigs  which  are  always  eaten ;  and  among  certain  tribes 
dogs  are  selected  as  sacrificial  victims,  of  which  the  blood  only  is 
preserved  for  purposes  of  incantation.  People  subjected  to  inter- 
diction are  not  allowed  to  bathe,  to  touch  fire,  or  follow  the  ordinary 
occupations. 
The  Dyaks  celebrate  numerous  festivals  of  a  quasi-religious  char- 
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acter.  "When  the  head  feast  is  celebrated  in  honoui  of  Batara  or 
Singalong  Burong,  as  an  act  of  thanksgiving  for  having  gained  a 
victory  in  fighting  against  an  enemy,  or  for  having  been  blessed  with 
a  plentiful  harvest,  all  the  members  of  the  tribe  meet  at  the  house  of 
one  of  their  neighbours  who,  for  the  last  three  months,  has  made 
ample  preparation  for  a  sumptuous  entertainment.  These  festivals 
are  only  held  after  some  new  heads  have  been  added  to  the  ghastly 
trophies  of  the  bachelors'  hall ;  and  these  festal  occasions  are  a  time 
of  merriment  and  pleasure  with  the  young.  Both  the  head-house  and 
the  village  are  decorated  with  green  boughs.  On  the  day  appointed 
the  guests,  dressed  in  their  holiday  costume,  are  regaled  with  an 
abundance  of  fish,  roasted  fowl,  half-spoiled  eggs,  plantains  and  other 
fruits,  and  rice  wine  is  served  np  in  greatest  profusion.  The  heads 
furnished  for  the  festivities,  and  which  supply  the  theme  of  their 
triumphant  exultation,  are  stuck  upon  poles  of  various  lengths.  The 
young  find  amusement  in  dancing  and  cockfights,  to  which  they  are 
passionately  addicted.  They  march  round  in  procession  headed  by 
their  chiefs,  and  while  parading  round  the  head-house  they  assume 
stiff  and  ungraceful  postures.  The  women  dressed  in  festival  attire, 
scatter  yellow  rice  about  the  house,  and  sprinkle  with  it  the  heads  of 
the  men.  An  ofiering  of  food  is  made  to  the  heads  to  appease  the 
spirits  by  which  they  were  once  animated,  that  they  may  bear  no 
malice  against  those  who  are  the  fortunate  possessors  of  these  precious 
trophies.  After  four  days'  and  four  nights'  revelling,  a  general  state  of 
intoxication  fitly  closes  the  solemn  ceremony,  when  the  heads,  being 
removed  from  the  poles,  are  replaced  by  fantastically  shaped  wooden 
birds,  turned  in  the  direction  of  the  enemy's  country. 

The  agricultural  feasts  and  incantations  practised  to  make  the  rice 
grow  take  place  while  the  jungle  is  being  cleared,  on  which  occasion 
one  day's  interdiction  is  imposed.  A  fowl  is  kUled,  and  an  offering 
of  rice  and  blood  is  placed  on  a  bamboo  platform  erected  by  the  road- 
side to  appease  the  demon  spirits.  When  the  brushwood  is  set  on 
fire  an  incantation  is  performed  to  drive  away  the  nefarious  influences 
from  the  ground  which  is  ready  to  receive  the  seed.  Before  the  rice 
is  planted  the  female  manang  ^  waves  the  odoriferous  areca  blossoms 
over  the  seed  so  as  to  protect  it  from  the  evil  influence  of  malignant 
goblins,  and  after  the  pamali  has  been  observed  for  two  nights,  and 
a  fowl  has  been  sacrificed  the  festivities  are  concluded  by  music  and 
dancing.  Similar  ceremonies  are  observed  for  chasing  away  rats  that 
are  injuring  the  crop,  and  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  back  verdure  to 
the  blighted  leaf.  On  the  feast  of  the  first  fruits  which,  with  the 
interdict,  lasts  two  days,  the  female  manangs,  accompanied  by  a  gong 
and  a  drum,  march  in  procession  to  the  rice  fields,  where  they  gather 
several  panicles  of  rice  that  are  washed  with  cocoa-nut  milk,  and  are 
laid  on  a  bamboo  altar  erected  in  the  room  of  the  largest  house  in  the 
village,  which  is  decorated  with  white  cloth,  red  streamers  and  sweet- 
smelling  areca  blossoms.    A  fowl  is  ofiered  up  as  sacrifice,  and  dancing 

1  The  female  manangs  are  really  men  disguised  in  woman's  dress.     See  inffa, 
p.  282. 
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to  the  beat  of  the  gong  is  continued  night  and  day.  This  is  the 
initiatory  act  for  gathering  the  crop,  treading  it  out,  and  drying  it  in 
the  sun.  The  second  harvest  feast  {man  sawa)  is,  in  part,  celebrated 
in  a  shed  decorated  with  green  boughs  and  climbing  plants,  which  is 
erected  under  the  shady  foliage  of  lofty  fruit  trees  at  some  distance 
from  the  village.  During  the  festivities,  which  last  four  days,  a  pig 
or  fowl  is  killed,  and  dancing,  to  the  boisterous  roar  of  the  gong, 
forms  an  important  feature  of  the  general  rejoicings.  During  this 
and  the  last  harvest  feast  the  spirit  of  the  rice  is  secured  by  a  peculiar 
process  of  enchantment.  The  manang  fixes  his  mind  on  some  imagi- 
nary object,  and  holding  in  one  hand  an  indefinite  number  of  charms, 
and  in  the  other  the  tusks  and  teeth  of  pigs,  bears  and  dogs,  large 
opaque  coloured  beads  and  a  little  gold  dust,  he  waves  these  magic 
amulets  in  the  direction  of  the  imaginary  object  in  the  air  and  over 
a  piece  of  white  cloth,  which  is  spread  out  before  him ;  and  all  at 
once  a  few  grains  of  rice  are  seen  to  fall  down  in  response  to  the 
invocation  addressed,  and  the  offerings  presented  to  Tapa.  The  cere- 
mony is  repeated  by  the  manang  in  each  family  apartment,  where  a 
kind  of  rustic  altar  is  erected  for  this  purpose.  The  rice  thus  sent  by 
Tapa  is  the  spirit  of  the  next  harvest,  which  is  carefully  wrapped  up 
and  is  laid  among  the  offerings  upon  the  altar.  Among  some  tribes 
the  ceremony  is  performed  at  night,  and  a  fire  is  kindled  round  the 
leafy  bower  to  light  up  the  darkness  of  the  evening  shades.  A  spacious 
altar  stands  in  close  proximity,  which  is  constructed  of  bamboo  posts 
with  their  leafy  summits  uncut,  to  which  white  streamers  are  fixed 
which  flutter  in  the  breeze.  Men  and  women  dance  around  this 
sacred  shrine  in  measured  step,  some  bearing  lighted  tapers,  others 
brass  salvers  filled  with  rice,  and  others  hold  in  their  hand  covered 
baskets,  of  which  the  contents  are  concealed  from  the  vulgar  sight. 
Amidst  the  clashing  sounds  of  gongs,  the  hoarse  clatter  of  drums,  and 
the  shrill  yells  of  the  spectators,  the  manangs  and  elders  dance  in  a  wild 
and  frantic  manner,  they  sway  their  bodies  in  every  direction,  take 
hold  of  the  bamboo  comer  posts  of  the  altar,  shake  them  violently, 
and  leap  upon  the  platform  while  uttering  loud  shouts  of  triumph. 
During  this  frenzied  state  of  excitement  small  stones,  bunches  of  hair, 
and  grains  of  rice  fall  at  the  feet  of  the  dancers,  which  are  instantly 
picked  up  by  the  watchful  attendants.  This  is  the  spirit  of  the  rice 
that  is  to  fructify  the  next  harvest. 

The  Dyaks  have  numerous  popular  superstitions,  many  of  which 
are  of  an  innocent  character,  if  falsehood  and  error  can  be  considered 
innocent.  The  cry  of  a  certain  bird  and  the  humming  sound  of  some 
insects  are  premonitions  of  good  or  evil ;  they  determine  the  direction 
a  traveller  should  take  in  his  journey,  and  furnish  unfailing  indica- 
tions whether  or  not  a  meditated  attack  on  an  enemy  should  be  carried 
into  effect,  or  whether  a  warlike  undertaking  should  be  executed. 
Some  of  the  Hill  Dyaks  place  on  the  path  that  leads  to  their  farm 
rude  figures  of  a  man  and  a  woman  ornamented  with  a  head-dress  of 
bark,  and  holding  a  wooden  spear  in  their  hand.  These  images  are 
supposed  to  avert  all  evil  influences  from  the  cultivated  fields,  and  they 
believe   that   he   who  would   sacrilegiously  injure   or   deface   these 
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tutelary  protectors  would  be  afflicted  with  sickness  and  malignant 
fevers.  1 

On  a  visit  of  a  stranger  of  consequence  they  receive  him  with  a 
white  cloth  and  gold  dust  in  their  hands,  and  wash  his  hands  and  feet. 
They  then  sprinkle  their  houses  and  gardens  with  the  consecrated 
water,  and  the  white  cloth  and  gold  dust  are  planted  in  the  fields.  At 
the  festival  celebrated  in  his  honour  bells  are  tied  round  his  arms,  he 
is  presented  with  a  fresh  cocoa-nut,  on  which  he  is  requested  to  spit, 
and  a  fowl  being  handed  to  him,  he  is  directed  to  wave  it  and  at  the 
same  time  pronounce  the  following  invocation  :  "  May  good  luck 
attend  the  Dyaks,  may  their  crops  be  plentiful,  may  their  fruits  ripen 
in  due  season,  may  male  children  be  born,  may  rice  be  stored  in  their 
houses,  may  wild  hogs  be  killed  in  the  jungle,  may  they  have  soyok 
dinJcin  or  cold  weather."  At  the  conclusion  of  this  ceremony  the 
dance  begins,  and  men  and  women  advance  and  take  the  hand  of  the 
stranger,  with  which  they  gently  stroke  their  face,  uttering  at  the 
same  time  a  wild,  unearthly  shriek.^ 

The  Sakaranks  and  Kyans  kill  a  pig  with  the  object  of  examining 
the  heart  which,  by  certain  indications,  is  supposed  to  furnish  lucky 
and  unlucky  omens  that  prognosticate  future  events  with  unfailing 
certainty.  They  abandon  a  piece  of  land  prepared  for  cultivation  if, 
by  accident,  a  dead  man  is  found  within  its  limits,  provided  the 
omens  furnished  by  a  pig's  heart  are  unfavourable.  The  cry  of  a  deer 
is  an  unlucky  omen,  and  they  wiU  turn  away  from  their  fields  if  they 
hear  the  ominous  sound  when  they  are  about  starting  out  to  work.  If 
two  enemies  meet  at  a  house  they  wiL.  refuse  to  recognise  each  other, 
and  a  reconciliation  can  only  take  place  after  a  fowl  has  been  killed, 
and  a  part  of  the  blood  has  been  sprinkled  over  them.  When  a 
Seriba  husband  loses  his  wife  he  will  not  contract  another  marriage 
engagement  until  he  has  appeased  the  spirit  of  the  departed  by  offer- 
ing to  the  ghostly  manes  the  head  of  a  victim  purposely  slain  to  meet 
this  emergency;  otherwise  the  spiteful  ghost  will  indicate  her  pre- 
sence in  the  house  by  certain  mysterious  rappings  which  can  only 
be  silenced  by  throwing  every  day  a  packet  of  rice  under  the  family 
dwelling.  When  passing  a  burial  ground  they  throw  within  the 
enclosure  some  object  which  they  suppose  might  be  acceptable  to  the 
dead.  Some  refuse  to  eat  the  flesh  of  pigs,  deer  and  other  animals,  lest 
they  might  contract  certain  diseases  or  might  be  affected  with  madness. 
Some  pregnant  women  are  afraid  to  touch  deer's  flesh  previous  to 
the  birth  of  their  first  child ;  or  they  abstain  from  this  kind  of  meat 
because  they  have  been  warned  in  a  dream  to  beware  of  this  food. 
The  Sea  Dyaks  never  intentionally  kill  a  certain  species  of  lizard,  or 
an  owl,  or  other  bird  of  omen,  and  much  less  will  they  destroy  a 
cobra  capella,  because  spirits  put  on  the  form  of  snakes;  and  to  dream 
of  a  snake  is  a  propitious  omen.     Certain  families  are  forbidden  by 

^  These  are  probably  notbing  more  than  scarecrows. 

2  A  similar  ceremony  was  performed  at  the  visit  of  Oapt.  Brook  to  the  Tillage  of 
Gning,  but  the  fowl  was  killed  and  the  blood  was  sprinkled  over  several  parts  of  the 
house,  and  the  members  of  the  family ;  praying  for  health,  prosperity,  fertility  and 
good  crops.     See  St.  John's  Forest  Life,  vol.  i.  p.  180. 


ancestral  traditions  to  kill  a  civet  cat,  an  orang-outang  or  an  alligator. 
In  some  districts  there  is  a  tree  near  a  cross  road,  on  which,  from 
some  undefined  cause,  aU  passers-by  hang  hits  of  stuff  torn  from  their 
dress.  Some  will  not  eat  the  flesh  of  horned  animals,  believing  that 
some  of  their  ancestral  progenitors  had  been  metamorphosed  into 
cattle  and  goats.  Among  some  tribes  old  men  and  women  only  may 
eat  of  the  flesh  of  the  deer ;  but  young  men  and  warriors  must  abstain 
from  this  dainty  meat,  lest  they  should  become  timorous  like  the 
swift-footed  stag.  Those  engaging  in  a  pig  hunt  are  forbidden  to 
handle  oil,  lest  the  game  might  slip  through  their  fingers.  The 
inmates  of  the  house  will  abandon  their  dwelling,  if  they  see  a 
certain  kind  of  bird  fly  through  it,  or  if  blood  spots  are  discovered  on 
the  floor.  If  a  man  starting  out  on  the  wars  accidentally  slips  during 
the  first  day  of  his  journey  he  must  return  to  the  village ;  but  if  this 
mishap  occurs  at  any  subsequent  time  he  must  retrace  his  steps  to  the 
resting-place  of  the  previous  night.  Various  birds  of  omen  are  con- 
sulted before  undertaking  a  journey,  building  a  house,  or  opening  a 
new  farm.  Some  tribes  preserve  as  ancestral  relics  smooth  stones, 
deer  horns,  and  other  trifles,  which  are  highly  valued  as  protecting 
talismans,  supposing  that  the  destruction  of  these  sacred  memorials 
would  be  followed  by  sickness,  death  and  defeat. 

The  Dyaks  perform  numerous  mystic  ceremonies  (myir'angan)  for 
the  most  frivolous  causes.  They  observe  magic  rites  when  they 
happen  to  have  a  bad  dream ;  or  in  case  of  accidental  death  in  the 
jungle ;  or  if  a  tree  falls  into  the  path  during  farming  time ;  or  if  a 
basket  containing  heads  of  rice  be  upset  during  harvest ;  or  at  the 
time  the  rice  tax  is  paid. 

The  superstitious  temper  of  the  Dyaks  has  neither  bounds  nor 
measure.  They  even  believe  that  dreams  are  actualities.  They 
imagine  that  in  sleep  the  thinking  mind  may  be  present  in,  or  absent 
from,  the  body ;  but  in  either  of  these  conditions,  it  has  an  inde- 
pendent existence,  has  sensual  perception,  has  the  gift  of  speech,  and 
has  the  power  of  foreknowing  and  foreseeing  future  events.  During 
a  fainting  fit,  or  a  state  of  coma  the  thinking  spirit  is  supposed  to  be 
absent  on  some  distant  excursion.  Tapa  and  the  ghostly  manes  of 
the  dead  are  said  to  bestow  gifts  upon  men  in  dreams,  in  the  shape  of 
magic  stones  which  impart  peculiar  virtue ;  and  on  dipping  them  in  a 
mixture  of  cocoa-nut  mUk,  blood  and  turmeric  a  sacred  ointment  is 
formed,  which  is  used  by  the  people  at  the  harvest  festival. 

The  Dyaks  have  priests  called  manangs  and  borichs  who  act  more 
in  the  capacity  of  magicians,  diviners  and  medicine-men  than  religious 
functionaries.  They  are  professional  practitioners  of  the  magic  art, 
and  some  who  devote  themselves  to  this  calling  assume  the  dress  and 
demeanour  of  women.  These  hermaphroditic  charlatans  marry  a 
husband,  adopt  children  and  perform  the  domestic  duties  peculiar  to 
the  female  sex.  The  manangs  invoke  invisible  spirits  by  name,  and 
they  are  supposed,  in  communing  with  them,  to  understand  and  . 
interpret  their  language.  They  pretend  to  cure  the  most  malignant 
diseases  by  the  magic  efi'ect  of  various  charms  which  are  generally  of 
an  inoff'ensive  character.     A  branch  of  a  tree,  wrapped  up  in  a  white 
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cloth,  is  fixed  to  the  top  of  the  hut ;  or  a  straight  stick  dressed  up  in 
a  waistcloth  with  a  handkerchief  wound  round  the  upper  end,  is 
placed  in  a  water  jar  standing  before  the  door  of  the  apartment  in 
which  the  patient  lies ;  and  while  the  villagers  are  marching  in  pro- 
cession round  the  house  or  round  the  village,  amidst  the  beating  of 
gongs  and  the  rattling  noise  of  shells  a  ghostly  elf  (antees)  is  supposed 
to  descend  and  make  known,  either  in  a  dream  or  otherwise,  the  best 
means  that  ought  to  be  employed  to  restore  the  patient  to  health. 
AU  the  remedial  means  appUed  by  them  in  any  kind  of  disease,  are 
external  manipulations,  such  as  rubbing,  washing,  or  sprinkling.  The 
blood  of  pigs  or  fowls  is  used  as  a  kind  of  sacrificial  atonement. 
They  suppose  that  alligators'  teeth,  boars'  tusks,  chips  of  deer  horn 
and  claws  of  various  animals  act  as  effective  amulets  to  protect  the 
possessor  from  disease,  and  that  they  would  restore  him  to  health  if 
he  should  fall  sick. 

Among  the  Land  Dyaks  the  manangs  assert  to  be  in  possession  of 
magic  stones  {gima)  which  have  distinct  names  and  are  supposed  to 
have  been  the  gifts  of  the  spirits,  or  that  they  have  fallen  from 
heaven.  They  are  carried  about  in  procession ;  festivals  are  cele- 
brated in  their  honour,  and  huts  are  built  for  their  preservation,  over 
which  a  guardian  is  placed  to  prevent  their  abstraction.  In  case  of 
sickness  a  rustic  altar  is  erected  near  the  head  of  the  sick  person, 
upon  which  offerings  are  laid,  and  while  the  gong  is  beaten  the 
manang  sprinkles  the  patient  with  blood,  and  marks  with  it  certain 
parts  of  his  body  as  well  as  the  bodies  of  the  relatives  that  happen  to 
be  present.  The  house,  being  interdicted  for  two  days,  is  shut  up, 
during  which  time  the  inmates  are  not  allowed  to  leave  it,  nor  is  any 
stranger  permitted  to  enter.  In  the  meantime  the  patient  is  washed 
with  cocoa-nut  milk  mixed  with  a  yellow  root  and  ginger,  and  some- 
times his  face  and  neck  are  bedaubed  with  the  brown  betel  juice.  If 
under  this  treatment  the  sick  man  does  not  improve  three  or  four 
men  and  women  are  sent  out  at  night  into  the  jungle  with  lighted 
torches  in  their  hand,  and  making  use  of  a  magic  charm  in  the  form 
of  bead  rings  washed  in  blood,  and  the  stiU  more  powerful  magic 
stones,  they  diligently  seek  the  absent  spirit  of  the  life  of  the  sick 
person,  and  if  they  succeed  in  bringing  it  back  the  patient  is  certain 
to  recover. 

The  Dyaks,  though  destitute  of  poetical  talent,  for  they  have  neither 
songs  nor  a  traditional  literature,  have  preserved  an  ancient  myth 
which  has  for  its  object  to  account  for  the  first  introduction  of  rice 
into  the  country.  "  In  ancient  time,"  the  legend  says,  "  when  man 
subsisted  on  eatable  mushrooms  that  grew  in  the  forest,  and  the  nutri- 
tious quality  of  seeds  and  grains  was  still  unknown,  Si  Jura,  followed 
by  a  number  of  companions,  embarked  on  the  sea,  and  sailing  along 
to  some  distance,  they  were  arrested  in  their  course  by  a  roaring  whirl- 
pool which  watered  with  its  foaming  spray  the  branches  of  an  inverted 
fruit  tree  that  hung  suspended  over  it,  with  its  roots  planted  in  the 
sky.  Encouraged  by  his  companions  Si  Jura  swung  himself  up,  and 
was  safely  landed  among  its  boughs,  where  he  gathered  an  abundance 
of  fruit  which  he  threw  down  to  be  stowed  away  in  their  boat.     He 
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could  not  understand  how  that  wonderful  tree  grew,  and  to  fathom 
the  mystery  he  climhed  up  upon  its  trunk,  ascending  higher  and  higher 
until  he  was  entirely  out  of  sight,  and  was  no  longer  visible  to  his 
companions  who.  sailed  away  without  awaiting  his  return.  The  ad- 
venturous climber  seeing  himself  abandoned,  was  not  dismayed  but 
persevered,  and  still  continued  his  upward  course,  hoping  that  he  would 
at  last  find  some  convenient  resting-place.  He  finally  reached  the 
roots  of  the  giant  tree,  and  found  himself  on  the  starry  Pleiades.  On 
his  arrival  in  these  empyreal  regions  he  was  met  by  a  being  resembling 
man  in  form,  who  bore  the  name  of  Si  Kira,  who  received  him  with 
marked  hospitaUty  and  invited  him  to  his  house,  where  he  regaled  him 
with  a  heavenly  dish  of  soft  white  grains.  "  Eat,"  said  Si  Kira. 
"  What ! "  replied  the  guest,  "  eat  these  little  maggots  1 "  "  They  are 
not  maggots,"  rejoined  his  host,  "but  a  boiled  grain  called  rice." 
Finding  that  the  earthly  stranger  was  somewhat  astounded  he  explained 
to  him  in  what  manner  the  grain  was  planted,  how  it  grew,  the  mode 
of  weeding  the  field  and  of  reaping  the  matured  crop.  He  showed 
him  that  the  rice  was  divested  of  its  husk  by  pounding,  and  that  it 
was  converted  into  nutritious  food  by  boiling.  While  Si  Kira's  wife 
went  out  to  fetch  some  water.  Si  Jura  took  a  peep  into  a  large  jar,  and 
to  his  astonishment  he  saw,  as  in  a  magic  mirror,  his  father's  house, 
his  parents,  his  brothers  and  sisters  assembled,  and  he  perceived  that 
they  were  engaged  in  animated  conversation.  Being  depressed  at  the 
sight  of  this  familiar  scene  at  such  an  immense  distance  from  it,  re- 
minding him  that  he  might  perhaps  never  see  his  home  again,  he 
began  to  weep.  When  his  host  became  aware  that  his  guest  was 
troubled,  he  bade  him  to  cheer  up  and  urged  him  freely  to  partake  of 
the  food  placed  at  his  disposal,  assuring  him  that  it  was  in  his  power 
to  restore  him  to  his  paternal  home.  At  the  close  of  the  repast  Si 
Kira  gave  to  his  guest  three  different  varieties  of  rice,  and  instructing 
him  in  the  art  of  agriculture,  he  told  him  that  it  was  necessary  to 
clear  the  ground  by  felling  the  trees  of  the  forest,  that  the  fallen  timbers 
must  be  burnt,  that  the  rice  must  be  planted,  weeded  and  reaped,  and 
to  promote  its  growth  birds  of  omen  must  be  consulted  and  harvest 
festivals  must  be  celebrated.  He  then  fastened  a  long  rope  round  the 
waist  of  Si  Jura  and  let  him  slide  down  to  the  earth,  where  he  landed 
on  a  spot  which  was  only  a  short  distance  from  his  father's  house. 
Henceforth  Si  Jura  was  venerated  by  the  Dyaks  as  the  father  of 
agriculture,  for  he  communicated  to  his  people  the  instruction  received 
from  his  heavenly  host  of  the  Pleiades,  which  even  now  furnish  the 
proper  indication  for  commencing  the  farm  labour,  and  preparing  the 
fields  for  the  planting  of  rice. 
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SUMATEAS. 

Sumatra  ^  which  is  one  of  the  largest  islands  in  the  world,  forms  the 
most  western  part  of  the  Indian  Archipelago.  In  the  direction  from 
north-west  to  south-east  it  measures  over  1000  miles  in  length,  and 
140  miles  in  its  greatest  breadth,  comprising  a  superficial  area  of 
1 7  7,000  square  miles.  The  flat  and  shelving  coast  is  defended  from 
the  violence  of  the  waves  hy  coral  reefs  which  form  a  kind  of  break- 
water. The  coast  line  is  diversified  by  commodious  harbours  and 
roadsteads,  which  afford  a  safe  retreat  to  the  largest  ships  from  the 
impetuous  force  of  storms  and  the  destructive  rage  of  tempests.  The 
island  is  obliquely  divided  by  the  equator,  and  lies  between  6°  S. 
latitude  and  5°  40'  N.  latitude  and  between  90°  40'  and  106°  5'  E. 
longitude  from  the  meridian  of  Greenwich.  It  is  washed  at  its 
northern  point  by  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  is  bordered  on  the  south- 
west by  the  Indian  Ocean.  In  a  southern  direction  it  is  separated 
from  Java  by  the  Strait  of  Sunda ;  the  Chinese  Sea  divides  it  from 
Borneo  on  the  east,  and  on  the  north-east  it  is  bounded  by  the  Strait 
of  Malacca.  It  is  traversed  by  lofty  mountain  chains  through  its 
whole  extent,  of  which  Mount  Ophir  or  Gunong  Passaman,  situated 
immediately  under  the  equator,  forms  the  highest  point ;  its  elevation 
being  estimated  at  13,842  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  There  are 
five  active  volcanoes  on  the  island,  some  of  which  are  incessantly 
smoking;  and  earthquakes  are  not  uncommon.  The  eastern  plains 
are  watered  by  great  rivers,  of  which  the  Siak,  the  Indra-giri,  the 
Jambee  and  the  Palembang  are  the  most  important.  On  the  western 
declivities  the  Kataun  and  the  Indra-pura  are  streams  of-  considerable 
depth  and  extent  Four  great  lakes,  of  which  that  of  Manselar  is 
most  celebrated^  being  cradled  among  the  rocks,  pour  forth  their 
waters  in  rapid  torrents   and  boisterous   cataracts.     The  geological 

^  Sumatra  was  formerly  known  under  various  names  which  were  Fantsoer 
Indales  or  Andalas,  AU-rami,  Laaari  Sumolthra,  Samatra  and  Sumatra.  Temmiuck, 
Inde  Archipelagique,  vol.  ii.  p.  4. 

Sumatra  was  disoovered  by  the  Portuguese  Alvaro  Talesso  in  1506. 
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formation,  being  of  the  primitive  type,  is  principally  composed  of 
basaltic  and  trap  rocks,  rock  crystal,  steatite,  granite,  marble  and 
talcose  rocks.  The  mineral  wealth  of  the  country  has  long  been 
known,  and  it  has  in  all  ages  been  famous  for  its  rich  gold  mines,  of 
which  those  of  Sinipi  and  Cay  still  yield  abundant  returns.  Copper, 
iron  and  tin  are  found  in  various  localities.  Coal  exists  in  the  moun- 
tain districts,  and  an  abundance  of  sulphur  is  gathered  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  volcanoes.  A  diamond  mine  has  been  discovered  in  1841, 
and  alum,  saltpetre  and  arsenic  are  abundantly  supplied. 

On  the  western  side  of  the  mountains  the  soil  is  generally  composed 
of  an  unctuous,  reddish  clay  covered  with  a  layer  of  black  mould  of 
inconsiderable  depth.  The  lowlands  are  cut  up  by  large  swamps, 
which  extend,  in  an  irregular  course,  several  miles  inward  and  form 
so  many  islands  of  the  higher  lands.  Three-fourths  of  the  mountain 
slopes  are  covered  with  impenetrable  forests,  while  the  plains  are 
overgrown  with  bushes,  coarse  rank  grass  and  timber  trees. 

The  climate  of  Sumatra,  although  tropical  in  its  main  features,  and  hot 
and  often  pestilential  in  its  lower  levels,  is  greatly  modified  on  the  higher 
lands  by  the  prevailing  sea  and  land  breezes.  The  thermometer 
hardly  ever  rises  higher  than  80°  F.  in  the  shade  during  the  hottest 
part  of  the  day,  and  during  the  early  morning  hours  it  descends  to 
70°  which  produces  quite  a  chilly  sensation,  and  a  slight  shivering 
caused  by  the  sudden  change  of  temperature.  With  the  north-west 
monsoon,  which  begins  about  November  and  continues  till  March,  the 
rainy  season  sets  in ;  and  during  this  period  the  thunderstorms  are 
most  violent.  The  south-east  monsoon  makes  itself  felt  in  May, 
when  it  ushers  in  the  dry  season  which  continues  to  the  middle  of 
September.  The  air  is  much  more  salubrious  on  the  eastern  coast 
than  on  the  western  side  of  the  mountains  on  account  of  the  miasmatic 
exhalations  with  which  the  foggy  atmosphere  is  charged. 

The  forests  abound  in  animals  of  great  ferocity  and  great  strength. 
The  royal  tiger,  a  small  black  bear,  wild  boars,  tapirs  {maibu),  buffaloes, 
elephants,  the  one-  and  two-horned  rhinoceros,  the  hippopotamus,  black 
antelopes,  deer,  porcupines,  hedgehogs,  otters,  civet  cats,  the  bearded 
ape  [Simia  Tiemestrinx),  the  long-armed  gibbon  and  the  orang- 
outang are  all  indigenous  to  the  country.  Bats  exist  in  extraordinary 
variety.  Among  the  most  remarkable  birds  the  argus  pheasant 
(Phasianus  argus)  occupies  the  first  rank  on  account  of  its  extra- 
ordinary beauty.  Birds  of  paradise  and  perroquets  are  most  abun- 
dant. Here  are  also  found  the  largest  species  of  heron,  the  Ardea 
argala  and  the  rhinoceros  bird,  storks,  eagles,  vultures,  kingfishers 
and  plovers.  Sea-swallows  furnish  a  rich  supply  of  birds'  nests. 
The  Indian  goose,  ducks  and  teal  are  common.  The  rivers  and 
swamps  swarm  with  crocodiles,  and  fish  as  well  as  turtles  and 
tortoises  abound  in  all  the  watercourses.  The  house  lizard  is  a  neat 
little  harmless  reptile  that  crawls  over  the  ceilings  of  rooms,  and 
chameleons  and  flying  lizards  {Draco  vdlans)  are  frequently  met  with. 
The  cobra  capeUa  or  hooded  snake  and  a  small  boa  are  the  most 
remarkable  of  the  serpent  species.  White  ants  or  termites  are  as 
numerous  as  they  are  destructive. 
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Tlie  most  remarkable  timber  trees  are  the  teak,  the  ebony  and  the 
casuarina  or  iron-wood.  Sandalwood  is  found  of  the  -white,  yellow 
and  red  varieties,  and  eagle- wood  is  highly  valued  for  its  aromatic 
qualities.  The  ternate-branched  silk-cotton  tree  produces  a  fine, 
lustrous,  fleecy  material  resembling  silk,  which  is  of  too  little  con- 
sistence to  be  spun,  and  is  simply  used  to  fill  cushions  and  mattresses. 
The  camphor  tree  {Dryobcdanaps  eamphora)  grows  spontaneously  in 
the  forest  near  the  sea-coast  in  the  northern  part  of  the  island.  The 
Styrax  benzoin  yields  a  balsam  which  exudes  from  the  bark  on  making 
an  incision.  The  Laurus  cassia,  which  produces  a  coarse  kind  of 
cinnamon,  is  a  lofty  tree  of  indigenous  growth  often  attaining  from 
fifty  to  sixty  feet  in  height.  The  leaves  of  the  gambir  tree  yield,  by 
decoction,  a  juice  that  grows  hard  on  cooling  and  forms  a  component 
part  of  the  betel  mixture,  being  supposed  to  possess  the  property  of 
cleansing  and  sweetening  the  mouth.i  Here  is  also  the  native  land 
of  the  upas  tree  {Arbor  toxiearia)  which  distils  a  deleterious  poison, 
but  does  not  possess  the  property,  erroneously  attributed  to  it,  of 
killing  by  its  exhalations  the  traveller  who  inadvertently  shelters 
himself  under  its  shady  branches.  Among  the  numerous  flowering 
plants  the  Rafflesia  Amoldii  furnishes  the  largest  flower  known.  It 
is  parasitic  in  its  habits  and  grows  upon  the  roots  of  the  Cissus 
angustifolia.  Its  coroUa  measures  over  six  feet  in  circumference  and 
•weighs  from  fifteen  and  a  half  to  seventeen  and  a  half  pounds.  It 
appears  only  at  the  end  of  the  rainy  season,  and  requires  three  months 
for  its  development.  The  scorpion  flower  is  remarkable  for  its 
exquisite  fragrance.  The  Nymphxa  Nelumbo  or  lotus  has  a  large 
and  beautiful  coroUa,  and  forms  the  most  attractive  decoration  of  the 
surface  of  lakes  and  inland  waters.  The  monkey  cap  (Orotularia 
retusa)  is  a  papilionaceous  flower  of  a  yellow  colour  with  red-tinged 
edges.  The  Bauhinia,  with  hinge-shaped  double  leaves,  bears  a 
modest,  white  compound  flower. 

The  population  of  Sumatra,  which  is  estimated  at  4,500,000  souls,^ 
is  essentially  Malayo-Melanesian  in  its  origin  and  race  characteristics. 
It  is  at  Menangkabao,  the  most  central  province  of  the  island,  situated 
under  the  equatorial  line,  and  most  famous  for  its  fertility  and  mineral 
wealth,  that  the  Malayan  race  first  developed  itself  into  a  distinct 
nationality;  and  at  a  time  which  reaches  beyond  the  memory  of  man, 
it  spread  not  only  over  the  whole  Archipelago,  but  by  its  skill  in 
navigation,  its  extraordinary  commercial  spirit  and  its  adventurous 
enterprises,  it  colonised  or  conquered  not  only  the  Malayan  peninsula, 
but  many  of  the  Oceanian  islands,  and  became  the  ruling  power  in 
parts  of  New  Guinea,  The  aboriginal  Malays  of  Sumatra  were  endowed 
with  the  most  indomitable  energy,  and  their  industrious  habits  and 
unfaltering  courage  were  no  less  pre-eminent  traits  of  their  character. 
They  constructed  ships,  ventured  out  on  unknown  seas  and  sailed  to 


1  The  gambir  is  the  gum  kino  of  the  pharmacopsea,  and  has  astringent  properties. 

2  The  inhabitants  of  Sumatra  are  Atohinese  600,000,  Battahs  1,200,000,  Malays 
2,000,000,  Kejangs  600,000,  Lampongs  150,000;  total,  4,500,000.  Temminck,  Inde 
Arohip^lagique,  vol.  ii.  p.  2. 
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distant  shores.  They  took  peaceable  possession  of  unoccupied  islands, 
or  drove  the  older  Papuans  who  had  possession  of  the  country,  into 
the  mountains,  and  settled  the  plains  and  the  sea-coast  with  people 
of  their  own  race.  A  remnant  of  the  original  inhabitants  stiU  rambles 
about  in  isolated  communities  bearing  different  names,  in  the  jungles, 
on  the  banks  of  muddy  creeks  near  the  sea,  where  they  are  chiefly 
employed  in  fishing  which  supplies  them  with  their  principal  means 
of  subsistence.  The  vast  plain,  of  which  the  country  is  composed,  is 
bordered  on  all  sides  by  mountains ;  it  is  destitute  of  forests,  but  it  is 
comparatively  well  cultivated.  It  possesses  great  facilities  of  com- 
munication both  with  the  western  and  the  eastern  coast,  for  it  has  the 
advantage  of  being  traversed  by  the  Kacan,  the  Indragiri,  the  Siak, 
the  Jambee  and  even  the  Palembang  rivers.  Another  Malayan  race 
of  Sumatra  are  the  Battahs  who  occupy  the  northern  part  of  the 
island  bordering  on  Atchen  on  the  one  side  and  on  Eawa  on  the 
other;  it  has  the  Papa  and  Deira  mountains  to  the  north  and  extends 
from  the  eastern  coast  into  the  interior.  The  central  portion  is  made 
up  of  extensive  open  plains  of  great  fertility  which  are  in  a  high 
state  of  cultivation.  The  kingdom  of  Atchen,  situated  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  island,  was  in  the  seventeenth  century  one  of  the 
most  flourishing  states,  exercising  dominion  over  many  parts  of  the 
Indian  Archipelago  and  extending  even  its  sway  over  Malacca.  It 
had  control  over  a  fleet  of  five  hundred  sail,  carrying  on  an  extensive 
commerce ;  but  its  splendour  has  long  since  departed  and  it  has  lately 
been  made  tributary  to  Holland.  The  population,  being  partly  of 
Hindoo  origin,  is  of  a  mixed  type,  with  the  Malay,  Battah  and 
Eejang  element  predominating.  The  country  of  the  Eejangs  is  con- 
fined to  the  east  of  Bencoolen  river,  from  Lay6  in  the  north  to  SiUebar 
river  in  the  south ;  it  is  inhabited  by  a  Malay  race  that  have  deve- 
loped their  own  language,  and  have  invented  a  peculiar  written 
character.  They  are  dependent  on  the  Dutch  government  whose 
sovereign  supremacy  they  recognise.  Lampong,  which  is  inhabited 
by  a  Malay  race  mixed  with  Javanese,  is  situated  in  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  island  extending  to  the  Padang  goochie  river,  and 
touching  Palembang  on  the  west  coast,  while  to  the  south  and  east  it 
is  washed  by  the  sea.  Palembang  is  an  independent  state  but  recog- 
nises the  Dutch  supremacy.  Its  population  is  composed  of  Malays, 
Javanese  and  Chinese.  The  kingdom  of  Siak  occupies  a  part  of  the 
eastern  coast.  Holland  has  held  possession  of  Sumatra  since  the  close 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  exercises  supreme  authority  over  the 
greatest  part  of  the  island. 

The  physical  character  of  the  Sumatras  presents  almost  a  uniform 
type.  They  are  of  medium  stature,  with  numerous  exceptions,  how- 
ever, of  which  some  are  below,  others  above  the  standard  measure. 
Their  form  is  very  graceful,  though  the  Eejangs  are  rather  chunky, 
but  are  well-made  and  well-proportioned.  They  have  slender  well- 
formed  limbs,  and  remarkably  small  vraists  and  ankles.  Their  com- 
plexion is  yellow,  more  or  less  dark ;  while  some  of  the  higher  classes, 
especially  the  women,  have  a  fair  skin  approaching  to  whiteness. 
Their  hair  is  strong  and  of  a  glossy  black ;  their  beard  is  naturally 
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scanty,  and  the  straggling  hairs  on  all  parts  of  the  body  are  destroyed 
by  means  of  quicklime,  or  they  are  pulled  out  with  tweezers.  Their 
eyes  are  dark  and  clear;  their  cheekbones  are  prominent ;  their  nose  is 
flattened  and  their  skull  is  compressed  by  art  from  early  infancy  as  a 
mark  of  beauty.  Their  ears  are  elongated  and  diverging,  which  is  also 
the  effect  of  artistic  manipulation.  The  Malays  Proper  are  taller  and 
much  more  robust,  and  they  have  a  darker  complexion  than  the  other 
Sufiiatras.  Their  face  is  almost  round ;  the  back  part  of  their  head  is 
somewhat  square ;  their  cheekbones  are  much  •  developed  and  are 
greatly  projecting,  and  their  lower  jawbone  is  broad.  Their  nose  is 
flattish,  depressed  at  the  ridge  with  expanded  nostrils.  They  have 
a  large  mouth ;  thick,  swollen  lips,  with  their  teeth  slightly  inclining 
outward.  The  women  are  remarkable  for  their  flat  bosom ;  their 
breasts  are  round  but  are  little  developed ;  their  hair  is  black,  coarse 
and  thick,  and  they  are  neither  stoutly  built  nor  very  muscular. 

The  moral  characteristics  of  the  Sumatras  have  been  developed 
according  to  the  circumstances  by  which  they  are  surrounded,  and 
their  more  or  less  intimate  contact  with  superior  races.     The  coast 
tribes,  who  may  be  considered  in  a  state  of  degeneracy,  have  preserved 
but  few  noble  traits  of  character.     They  are  proud,  but  their  pride  is 
bordering  on  arrogance  and  superciliousness.     They  show  a  consider- 
able degree  of  courage  at  the  decisive  moment ;  but  it  is  only  the  out- 
burst of  a  momentary  excitement,  or  it  springs  from  a  feeling  of 
desperation.     They  look  death  in  the  face  with  the  most  astonishing 
composure;  but  their  spirit  of  jealousy  and  vindictiveness  causes  them 
to  sacrifice  the  life  of  others  with  contemptuous  indifference.     Their 
cunning  and  duplicity  prompts  them  to  hide  under  a  calm  exterior  the 
most  vehement  passions  and  the  most  inveterate  antipathies.    In  their 
forced  intercourse  with  foreigners  of  another  race  every  means  of  pro- 
tection within  their  command  is  deemed  justifiable ;  and  they  have 
become  strangers  to  every  sentiment  of  honour ;    are  dishonest   in 
their  dealings  when  placed  face  to  face  with  the  alien  intruder,  and 
they  have  unlearned  to  regard  veracity  and  gratitude  as  virtues.    They 
are  of  a  phlegmatic  temperament,  jealous,  quarrelsome  and  obstinate ; 
tyrannical  towards  inferiors,  they  are  servile  and  abject  in  the  presence  ; 
of  superiors.     They  are  cruel,   excessively  superstitious,  and  much 
inclined  to  fanaticism,  which  sometimes  degenerates  into  dangerous 
folly.     The  interior  tribes,  on  the  other  hand,  while  they  partake  of 
many  of  the  vices  and  shortcomings  of  their  race,  have  many  good 
quahties,  and  admirable  traits  of  character.    They  are  mild  and  peace- 
able in  their  disposition,  modest  in  their  pretensions,  simple  in  their 
manners,  guarded  in  their  expressions,  courteous  in  their  intercourse, 
grave  in  deportment  and  patient  and  enduring  in  the  ordinary  affairs 
of  life.     They  are  extremely  temperate  and  sober,  and  never  indulge 
in  excesses  either  in  eating  or  drinking.     Their  hospitality  is  most 
generous  and  unbounded.    Although  moderate  and  forbearing  in  their 
conduct,  yet  they  are  implacable  in  their  resentment  when  their  angry 
feelings  are  roused  up  by  a  sense  of  wrong  or  an  act  of  injustice. 
They  are  cunning  and  deceptive  in  the  presence  of  superiors,  have  a 
litigious  temper,  are  suspicious  and  regardless  of  truth.      They  are 
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naturally  indolent,  are  addicted  to  gaming,  and  are  careless  and 
improvident  as  regards  the  future.  They  are  cleanly  in  their  person, 
though  rather  slovenly  in  dress.  Their  intellectual  capacity  is  above 
mediocrity.  They  are  quick  in  apprehension,  and  they  are  possessed 
of  a  considerable  degree  of  penetration  and  sagacity. 

The  villages  of  the  Sumatras  {doosoon)  are  situated  on  an  eminence 
difficult  of  access,  near  the  banks  of  a  river  or  lake  so  as  to  afford 
facilities  for  bathing  and  for  transporting  their  goods  and  chattels. 
They  can  oply  be  approached  by  two  narrow,  steep,  winding  pathways, 
and  are  easily  defended  against  the  sudden  attack  of  an  enemy.  They 
are  not  only  surrounded  with  an  abundance  of  trees  of  considerable 
height  and  profuse  foliage,  but  they  are  encircled  by  a  belt  of  cleared 
land  used  as  rice  and  pepper  plantations.  The  houses  are  built  in 
regular  rows,  with  streets  and  lanes  at  proper  intervals  arranged  in 
quadrangular  form  round  a  central  square,  where  the  halli  or  town 
hall  is  erected — a  building  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  feet  long,  and  from 
twenty  to  thirty  feet  wide,  with  a  thatched  roof  which  projects  nearly 
to  the  ground,  while  the  gable  ends  of  the  house  are  entirely  open 
unless  hung  with  mats  or  chintz  curtains  on  some  festival  occasion. 
Here  all  public  business  is  transacted,  all  festivities  are  celebrated,  and 
all  public  dances  and  other  public  amusements  take  place. 

The  houses  of  the  Sumatras  are  constructed  in  a  substantial  way. 
The  frame  is  of  timber  and  rests  upon  pillars  about  six  or  eight 
feet  in  height.  The  flooring  is  composed  of  bamboo  stems,  about  four 
or  five  inches  in  diameter,  laid  close  to  each  other  and  fastened  at  the 
ends  to  the  underlying  timbers.  Across  and  at  right  angles  flat 
bamboo  splits  are  laid,  about  an  inch  wide,  which  are  tied  down  with 
rattan  fibres.  The  side  walls  are  closed  in  with  paloopos  or  bamboo 
stems  split  in  half,  notched  inside  at  the  joint  which  are  flattened  by 
pressure  and  are  dried  in  the  sun.  These  are  either  nailed  to  the 
frame  or  they  are  interwoven  or  matted  so  as  to  form  a  sheet  of  the 
required  size.  In  some  places  the  inner  bark  of  certain  trees  called 
coolikcayo,  after  being  dried  in  the  sun,  is  used  for  the  same  purpose. 
The  roof  covering  consists  of  attap  thatch  which  is  composed  of  the 
leaf  of  the  nipdh  palm.  These  are  formed  into  sheets  about  five  feet 
long  which  are  tied  to  bamboo  rafters  and  are  fastened  to  the  roof 
irame  in  a  manner  so  as  to  overlap  each  other.  The  coolikcayo  bark, 
narrow  bamboo  spUts  and  eju,  which  is  a  filamentous  material  obtained 
from  a  species  of  palm,  are  all  employed  for  thatching  purposes.  The 
roofs  of  all  the  houses  are  of  two  or  three  pitches  of  unequal  height. 
Some  houses,  constructed  for  temporary  purposes,  have  a  flat  roof  which 
is  made  of  bamboo  splits  exactly  split  into  two,  and  the  inner  parti- 
tion of  the  joint  being  cut  out,  they  are  disposed  in  such  a  way  that 
the  two  longitudinal  edges  of  the  convex  half  are  connected  with  two  split 
stems  with  the  concave  side  turned  upwards,  and  in  this  manner  they 
carry  off  the  rain  like  gutters.  The  door  of  all  the  houses  is  on  the 
roof  and  the  ascent  is  effected  by  means  of  a  notched  log,  or  a  stout 
bamboo  stem,  or  a  ladder.'  The  woodwork  of  the  front  portion  of  the 
best  family  dwellings  is  generally  artistically  carved  in  ornamental 
designs  and  grotesque  figures.     The  fire-place  is  ordinarily  marked  by 
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a  few  loose  bricks,  and  is  frequently  found  in  the  open  air  in  front  of 
the  dwelling.  The  fire-drill  was  formerly  universally  employed  for 
the  production  of  a  kindling  spark. 

The  cabins  of  the  maritime  tribes,  in  order  to  protect  themselves 
against  inundation,  are  all  raised  upon  posts  reaching  above  high 
water  mark ;  or  they  are  built  on  movable  rafts  of  bamboo,  moored  to 
piles  driven  into  the  banks  of  the  river.  The  bamboo  or  timber 
frame  is  interwoven  with  dried  grass  or  palm  leaf,  or  the  side  walls 
are  composed  of  sheets  of  bamboo  splits,  and  the  roof  is  thatched  with 
the  leaves  of  the  attap  palm.  The  cabins,  numbering  from  ten  to 
forty,  form  doosoons  or  villages,  each  being  provided  with  a  patch  of 
ground  to  serve  as  gardens  which  are  planted  with  vegetables  for  the 
use  of  the  family,  and  with  shrubs  and-  trees  that  yield  not  only  a 
quantity  of  fruit,  and  thus  furnish  a  part  of  the  means  of  subsistence, 
but  they  screen,  with  their  luxuriant  foliage,  from  the  rays  of  the 
scorching  sun  their  lowly  habitations,  and  diffuse  delightful  shade  all 
around  them. 

The  furniture  of  the  Sumatras  is  simple,  but  subserves  all  purposes 
of  convenience  and  utility.  Their  bed  is  a  mat  of  fine  texture  with  a 
number  of  pillows  adorned  and  worked  in  proper  style,  surmounted 
by  a  canopy  of  variously  coloured  cloth.  Large  wooden  salvers 
(dulong)  provided  with  feet  serve  as  substitutes  for  tables ;  on  these 
the  brass  waiters  (talams)  are  placed  which  contain  the  cups  filled 
with  curry,  and  the  plantain  leaves  or  matted  vessels  loaded  with 
cooked  rice.  Their  cooking  utensils  are  confined  to  an  iron  pan, 
some  earthenware  pipkins  {krim,  halanga),  and  some  coarse  china  ware 
which  is  an  imported  article.  Formerly  bamboo  joints  were  exclusively 
used  for  boiling  rice,  which  resist  destruction  long  enough  until  the 
rice  is  sufiiciently  cooked.  Bamboo  joints  form  their  water  vessels, 
and  calabashes  their  drinking-cups.  ■  Their  surplus  food-materials  are 
preserved  in  baskets  made  of  bamboo  splits  bound  together  by  slips  of 
rattan. 

The  tapa,  which  is  of  the  consistency  of  soft  leather,  and  is  prepared 
from  the  bark  of  the  paper  mulberry,  was  the  original  dress  material 
of  the  native  Sumatras.  Their  costume  is  now  somewhat  modern  and 
is  of  oriental  style.  The  Malays  wear  a  tightly  fitting,  sleeveless 
waistcoat  provided  with  a  coUar  and  closed  up  in  front  with  buttons 
which  are  often  of  gold  filigree.  Over  this  is  worn  a  robe  (padjoo)  of 
■white  or  blue  cotton  cloth  or  silk,  which  is  open  up  to  the  neck,  and 
is  provided  with  open  sleeves,  of  which  the  edges  are  connected  with 
nine  little  buttons  so  as  to  tightly  embrace  the  arm.  The  badjoo  of 
young  men  is  only  open  in  front  to  the  breast,  and  does  not  extend 
below  the  waist ;  while  that  of  the  grown  men  falls  down  to  the 
knees  and  sometimes  even  to  the  ankles.  Short  drawers  which  are 
made  of  various  woven  stuffs  constitute  their  body  dress.  But  the 
national  dress  of  the  Sumatras  is  the  Jcain  sarong,  which  is  composed 
of  a  piece  of  cloth  six  or  eight  feet  long  and  three  or  four  feet  wide, 
with  the  ends  sewn  together  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  skirt.  It  is 
generally  folded  round  the  waist  and  hips,  and  is  fastened  by  being 
tucked  in ;  or  it  is  bound  by  the  kris  belt  of  crimson  silk  wrapped 
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several  times  round  tiie  body  and  tied  into  a  loop ;  or  it  is  simply 
gathered  up  and  thrown  over  the  shoulders  like  a  scarf.  In  addition 
to  this,  drawers  of  red  or  yellow  taffeta  are  worn,  which  reach  half- 
way down  the  thighs,  leaving  the  legs  and  feet  entirely  bare.  Their 
head  is  encircled  with  a  fine  coloured  kerchief,  or  with  a  piece  of 
white  or  blue  cotton  cloth  which  leaves  the  crown  of  the  head 
altogether  uncovered.  Wben  travelling  they  screen  themselves  with 
a  tudong  or  umbrella  hat  as  a  protection  from  the  sun's  rays  or  the  rain. 
Both  sexes  wear  as  outer  dress  the  hadjoo  of  blue  or  white  calico  or  of 
chintz  or  of  flowered  silk.  The  sleeves  are  often  wide  and  loose,  but 
are  fastened  close  to  the  wrist  half  way  up  the  arm  with  a  number  of 
buttons ;  sometimes,  however,  they  are  tight  and  reach  only  to  the 
elbows. 

The  bodice  or  waistcoa:t  of  the  women  covers  their  breasts,  and 
reaches  down  to  the  hips.  Their  sarong  also  called  kaijeng  is  fastened 
under  the  armpits  by  being  folded  and  tucked  in,  or  it  is  secured  round 
the  waist  by  a  girdle  usually  of  embroidered  cloth,  sometimes  fastened 
in  front  with  a  plate  of  gold  or  silver  and  a  clasp  of  filigree  or 
chased  work  ornamented  in  the  centre  with  a  precious  stone.  The 
salendang  or  scarf  is  a  piece  of  fine  cotton  cloth  or  thin  silk  about  five 
feet  long  worked  or  fringed  at  the  ends.  It  is  thrown  round  the 
neck,  and  hanging  loosely  down  in  front,  it  is  used  as  a  veil  by  the 
women  of  rank  when  going  abroad.  A  handkerchief  is  either  folded 
up  and  carried  in  the  hand,  or  it  is  thrown  over  the  shoulders.  The 
usual  mode  of  arranging  the  hair  is  called  sanggol.  After  it  has  been 
anointed  with  cocoa-nut  oil,  or  perfumed  with  the  essence  of  benzoin, 
it  is  gathered  behind  in  a  twist,  and  being  doubled  up  it  is  transversely 
passed  under  a  few  thin  bunches  separated  from  the  rest,  and  is  kept 
in  position  by  a  comb  of  tortoise-shell  or  filigree.  Another  but  much 
more  rare  mode  of  dressing  the  hair  is  called  eoondye  which  is  in  the 
form  of  a  circle  arranged  around  the  crown  of  the  head,  and  is  fixed 
in  position  by  a  silver  pin.  Flowers,  often  artistically  arranged,  con- 
stitute their  only  head  ornament.  Among  the  inland  tribes  of  the 
southern  district  young  unmarried  girls  entwine  their  hair  with  a 
kind  of  fiUet,  ornamented  in  front  with  a  diadem  of  nipah  leaf  or  of 
silver  or  even  of  gold.  As  an  additional  mark  of  distinction  theiT 
wrists  are  encircled  with  bracelets  of  silver  or  gold.  Children  of  both 
sexes  are  decorated  with  strings  of  coin  suspended  from  their  neck ; 
and  little  girls,  before  they  assume  the  dress  of  grown  women,  have  a 
modesty  medal,  consisting  of  a  plate  of  silver  in  the  shape  of  a  heart, 
hung  from  a  silver  chain  which  passes  round  their  waist.  Both  sexes 
file  and  blacken  their  teeth,  which  are  operations  performed  with 
some  ceremonial  formality.  At  the  age  of  eight  or  nine  years  the  ears 
of  girls  are  pierced;  and  this  is  the  initiatory  act  called  hetenday 
which  must  necessarily  precede  marriage  ;  the  operation,  which  is  per- 
formed with  ceremonial  formality,  is  always  an  occasion  of  festal 
rejoicings.  The  ear  pendants,  which  are  generally  of  gold  filigree,  are 
kept  suspended  from  the  ear-lobe  by  a  kind  of  hook. 

The  chief  food-material  of  the  Sumatras  is  rice,  and  other  vegetable 
productions  are  added  whenever  in  season ;  but  meat  dishes  are  by  no 
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means  rare  especially  among  the  higher  classes  and  on  occasions  of 
public  entertainments,  when  the  flesh  of  buffaloes,  of  goats  and  fowls 
is  served  up  in  greatest  abundance.  Buffalo  meat  is  either  dressed 
immediately  after  the  animal  is  killed,  and  while  stiU  warm,  or  it  is 
cut  up  into  thin  slices  and  is  exposed  in  the  sun  on  the  roof  of  the 
houses  until  it  becomes  thoroughly  dry  and  hard  when  it  is  called 
dinding.  Fish  also  form  an  important  article  of  diet  and  are  preserved 
in  the  same  way.  Their  favourite  seasonings  are  curries  (goolye)  of 
various  kinds,  which  are  prepared  by  mixing  any  kind  of  meat  with  a 
variety  of  pulses  and  succulent  herbs,  to  which  red  pepper,  turmeric, 
lemon  grass,  cardamom,  garlic  and  the  bruised  and  liquified  cocoa-nut 
pulp  are  added.  Each  particular  curry  is  flavoured  in  a  different  way, 
and  different  varieties  are  served  up  at  the  same  time  to  suit  every 
taste.  A  relish,  which  is  considered  a  great  delicacy  by  the  Malays, 
is  called  hlachang;  this  is  a  kind  of  caviare,  of  which  the  red  sort  is 
most  highly  esteemed.  It  is  made  of  the  spawn  of  shrimps  or  simply 
of  shrimps  which,  after  being  sufficiently  boiled,  are  exposed  to  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  and  when  perfectly  dry  are  pounded  in  a  mortar. 
The  powder  thus  produced  is  made  into  a  paste  by  the  addition  of 
some  salt  and  a  little  water,  and  is  then  converted  into  cakes.  To 
prepare  the  black  variety,  principally  used  by  the  lower  classes,  small 
fish  are  subjected  to  the  same  transformation.  A  buffalo  hide,  after 
being  scalded  and  scraped,  is  hung  up  in  the  hut  to  dry;  and  while  in 
a  horny,  shrivelled  condition  pieces  are  cut  off  which,  when  boiled  for 
a  number  of  hours,  furnish  a  rich  jelly  highly  esteemed  by  the  natives, 
after  being  flavoured  with  some  appropriate  seasoning.  Eice  is  dressed 
in  a  variety  of  ways.  Besides  boiling  it  in  the  usual  manner,  it  is 
fried  in  the  form  of  cakes;  or  a  particular  species  is  made  into  lemmang 
by  boiling  it  in  a  bamboo  joint,  mixed  with  cocoa-nut  pulp  and  fresh 
oil.  Sago  as  well  as  millet  is  frequently  employed  as  food,  though 
their  use  is  by  no  means  common.  In  time  of  scarcity  wild  roots  and 
herbs  and  even  certain  leaves  of  trees  are  gathered  to  appease  the  pangs 
of  hunger.  The  Sumatras  when  gathered  at  their  meals,  are  squatting 
round  on  their  haunches,  or  are  reclining  on  the  left  side  supported 
by  their  left  hand,  while  with  the  thumb  and  fingers  of  their  right 
hand  they  dexterously  convey  the  rice  and  other  food  from  the  dish  to 
their  mouth. 

The  Sumatras  are  neither  professional  huntsmen  nor  fishermen,  and 
they  draw  their  principal  articles  of  subsistence  from  the  land  which 
they  cultivate.  Occupancy  is  the  most  valid  title  to  any  landed 
possession,  and  the  fruit  trees,  planted  by  the  owner,  mark  oiit  the 
boundary  lines.  The  chief  article  of  production  is  rice  which  may  be 
considered  as  the  staff  of  life.  Both  the  upland  rice  {laddang)  and 
the  marsh  rice  {sawa)  are  produced  in  great  abundance  and  of  excellent 
quality.  For  highland  rice  the  ground  selected  is  generally  the  forest 
wild  which  is  cleared  for  this  purpose.  The  trees  are  cut  down  by 
dint  of  great  labour  with  the  hatchet  (billiang)  and  the  cutting  knife 
(jprang),  at  the  height  of  about  ten  or  twelve  feet  above  the  ground. 
The  tree  being  felled  the  branches  are  cut  off,  and  as  the  wood  is  of 
no  value,  in  a  few  months  the  prostrate  trunks  and  brushwood  are 
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sufficiently  dry  when  they  are  set  on  fire  and  burnt.  The  laddang  is 
sown  in  October  at  the  commencement  of  the  rainy  season,  and  is 
generally  harvested  in  March  or  April.  The  husbandman  makes  holes 
in  his  paddi  ground  with  a  pointed  stick  at  regular  intervals,  and  he 
is  followed  by  the  seedsman  who  drops  a  few  grains  in  each  hole, 
leaving  it  to  accident  or  to  the  winds  and  rain  to  cover  them.  It 
requires  a  period  varying  from  five  to  ten  months  to  bring  the  laddang 
to  maturity,  and  during  this  whole  time  no  additional  labour  is  bestowed 
upon  the  crop.  The  cultivation  of  the  lowland  rice  is  much  more 
laborious.  The  brushwood  and  aquatic  vegetation  must  be  cleared 
away,  after  which  the  ground  is  stirred  by  letting  in  the  buffaloes  who 
work  it  up  and  enrich  it  with  their  dung.  It  is  then  levelled  so  as  to 
equalise  the  distribution  of  water,  and  is  divided  into  parallel  dams  by 
means  of  which  the  water  is  retained  or  let  off  at  pleasure.  In  the 
meantime  a  seed  plot  is  selected  where  the  paddi  or  rice  is  sown  very 
thick  so  as  to  supply  a  sufficient  number  of  sprouts  for  transplanting. 
After  the  young  plants  are  about  two  or  three  inches  high  the  tops 
are  cropped  in  order  to  multiply  the  shoots,  and  at  the  end  of  forty 
days  transplantation  takes  place  by  the  same  process  employed  for 
sowing  the  upland  rice.  The  crop  is  more  or  less  flooded  until  the 
ear  begins  to  form,  when  the  water  is  drawn  off,  and  machines,  like 
windmills,  as  well  as  strings  and  clappers  are  set  in  motion  to  frighten 
away  birds.  The  grain  is  reaped  four  months  from  the  time  of  trans- 
planting. The  yield  of  the  laddang  is  from  sixty  to  eighty  fold, 
and  that  of  the  sawa  is  a  hundred  fold.  The  reaping-hook  is  in 
the  form  of  a  large  knife  set  in  a  wooden  handle,  about  six  inches 
long,  to  which  a  short  bamboo  holder  is  transversely  fixed  at  right 
angles.  The  heads  of  the  paddi  are  cut  one  by  one,  and  are  deposited 
in  a  small  basket  slung  over  the  lei^t  shoulder  of  the  readier ;  while 
the  whole  crop  is  housed  in  the  granary  (hanghian)  which  is  a  small 
building  detached  from  the  dwelling  and  constructed  in  a  simUar 
style,  carefully  lined  with  boards,  with  enlarged  dimensions  from  the 
floor  upwards.  The  hulling  of  the  rice  is  efi'ected  in  a  peculiar 
manner.  A  row  of  men  or  women  keep  themselves  straight  in  a  line 
by  taking  hold  with  their  hands  of  a  bamboo  pole  which  they  extend 
horizontally  over  their  heads.  Being  thus  supported  they  hull  the 
bunches  of  rice  spread  before  them  on  a  mat  by  rubbing  out  the  grain 
between  and  under  their  feet. 

The  cocoa-nut  tree  is  a  production  of  no  less  importance  than  rice, 
for  the  Sumatras  not  only  obtain  from  it  the  pulp  which  forms  an 
ingredient  of  many  of  their  dishes,  but  also  delicious  toddy  or  palm- 
wine,  oil  for  anointing,  cooking  and  burning,  as  well  as  a  valuable 
fibrous  material  used  for  various  economical  purposes.  Sugar-cane  is 
grown  in  limited  quantities,  and  its  consumption  is  almost  exclusively 
restricted  to  chewing  the  cane.  Maize  is  universally  sown  and  is 
generally  eaten  in  the  green  state  after  being  roasted.  Eed  pepper  is 
of  spontaneous  growth.  Several  kinds  of  beans,  ground-nuts,  yams 
and  sweet  potatoes  are  produced  in  considerable  abundance.  The 
turmeric  root  receives  some  attention  ;  one  kind  being  used  as  an 
indispensable  ingredient  added  to  curry,  and  the  otber  furnishes  the 
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well-known  yellow  dye.  Cotton  of  excellent  quality  is  produced  both 
of  the  herbaceous  and  shrubby  kind  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
island.  The  areca  palm  or  betel-nut  tree  is  cultivated  in  large  plan- 
tations. Tobacco,  hemp,  sesamum  and  the  castor-oil  plant  are  grown 
in  particular  localities.  The  coffee  shrub  is  planted  all  over  the  island, 
but  the  berries  it  produces  are  of  inferior  quality.  Indigo  plants  are 
found  in  all  the  cultivated  fields.  After  the  stem  and  branches  are 
macerated  for  a  few  days  in  water,  and  have  been  subjected  to  the 
boiling  process,  the  mass  is  worked  with  the  hand  by  adding  a  little 
quicklime  and  some  few  fern  leaves,  and  when  the  liquor  assumes  a 
dark  blue  tint  it  is  poured  off.  There  is  another  climbing  or  creeping 
plant  called  taroom  dkar,  which  also  yields  indigo  by  the  same  pro- 
cess. Among  the  aromatic  plants  cardamoms  and  ginger  are  produced 
in  small  quantities.  Pepper  is  largely  cultivated  as  an  article  of  com- 
merce. The  pepper  gardens  are  generally  situated  on  dry,  level  ground 
near  a  river  bank,  and  contain  from  five  hundred  to  three  thousand 
vines.  The  gardens  belonging  to  each  village  are  separated  from  each 
other  by  a  row  of  shrubs,  or  an  irregular  hedge.  The  ground  is  laid  out 
into  regular  plots  six  feet  square,  on  each  of  which  a  cutting  of  the 
Erethrina  corallodendron  is  planted,  to  serve  as  prop  which  the  vine 
encircles  with  its  twining  stem.  When  the  shoot  has  attained  the 
height  of  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  it  is  stopped,  and  the  superfluous 
branches  are  lopped  off.  The  pepper  vine  1  grows  from  cuttings  or 
layers,  and  the  fibrils  of  its  knotted  stem  twine  around  the  first  sup- 
port they  meet.  It  begins  to  bear  in  the  third  year,  acquires  its  most 
perfect  growth  at  seven  or  eight  years,  and  maintains  its  productive 
capacity  from  one  to  four  years,  after  which  it  declines,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years  it  no  longer  yields  sufficient  compensation  for 
the  labour  to  be  expended.  The  berries  are  considered  as  fit  for 
gathering  when  they  assume  a  reddish  tint.  The  bunches,  after  being 
plucked,  are  conveyed  to  the  village  in  baskets,  and  are  spread  on 
mats  which  cover  a  level  piece  of  ground,  where  they  are  exposed  to 
the  heat  of  the  sun  until  they  blacken  and  become  shrivelled.  Cloves 
and  muscat  nuts  are  cultivated  in  Benculen  and  other  provinces. 
Dwarf  mulberries  are  planted  for  the  rearing  of  silkworms,  but  the 
product  is  of  an  inferior  quality.  The  cabbage  palm  grows  wild  in 
the  forest  and  yields  the  well-known  esculent  vegetable.  Brazil  wood 
(sappang),  which  grows  here  spontaneously,  supplies  a  valuable  dye- 
stuff.  The  root  of  the  jack-fruit  is  employed  for  dyeing  yellow  ;  and 
the  hull  of  the  mangosteen  and  the  bark  of  the  almond  furnish  a  black 
dye.  Besides  these  valuable  vegetable  productions  the  orchards  are 
planted  with  all  the  tropical  fruits  that  commonly  grow  in  the  torrid 
zone.     The  most  important  of  these  are  the  mangosteen,  the  durian, 


1  The  leaves  of  the  pepper  {Piper  nigrum)  are  of  a  deep  green  and  glossy  surface,  they 
are  heart-shaped,  pointed,  not  pungent  to  the  taste,  and  have  but  little  smell.  The 
branches  are  short  and  brittle  spreading  readily  at  the  joints.  The  blossom  is  small 
and  white,  the  fruit  round,  green  when  young  and  full-grown,  and  turning  bright 
red  when  ripe  in  perfection.  It  grows  abundantly  from  all  the  branches  in  long 
small  clusters  of  from  twenty  to  iifty  grains,  each  grain  adhering  to  the  common 
stalk.    Marsden's  Sumatra,  p.  148. 
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the  bread-fruit,  the  jack-fruit,  bananas,  guyavas,  pine-apples,  lemonsj 
citrons,  oranges  and  pomegranates.  There  are  in  addition  numerous 
indigenous  fruits  growing  wild  in  the  forest  of  nutritious  quality  and 
excellent  flavour. 

The  Sumatras  employ  the  ordinary  methods  for  catching  fish. 
They  not  only  make  use  of  nets  and  the  hook  and  line,  but  they  have 
recourse  to  the  tubo  root  which  possesses  narcotic  properties,  to  stupefy 
the  fish  in  the  basins  of  the  coralline  ledges  at  the  ebbing  of  the  tide, 
when  they  float  upon  the  water  and  can  be  taken  with  the  hand. 
Birds,  especially  plovers  and  quails,  are  secured  by  means  of  snares 
and  springes  made  of  eju  fibre. 

The  art  of  weaving  has  been  practised  by  the  Malays  from  time 
immemorial,  and  although  they  produce  cotton  and  silk  tissues  of  fine 
texture  and  various  colours,  yet  their  loom  (tunnone)  is  rather  primitive. 
The  warp  is  fastened  to  a  simple  frame,  every  alternate  longitudinal 
thread  being  passed  separately,  through  a  set  of  sleys,  made  like  a 
comb  with  teeth  of  reed,  which  are  moved  up  and  down  by  two 
intervening  flat  laths  turned  up  edgewise  to  admit  the  filling.  The 
shuttle  (turah)  being  a  hollow  reed  about  sixteen  inches  long  closed 
at  one  end,  contains  the  bobbin,  on  which  the  woof  is  rolled.  The 
women  have  acquired  considerable  skill  in  embroidering  with  gold 
and  silver  thread,  an  art  which  has  probably  been  introduced,  as  the 
material  as  well  as  the  needles  are  imported  from  China.  They  manu- 
facture various  kinds  of  earthenware  of  good  quality.  They  distil  a 
perfumed  oil  from  benzoin  gum  which  is  an  indigenous  product  of  the 
island.  Their  retort  is  an  earthenware  rice  pot  closely  covered,  with 
a  bamboo  tube  inserted  in  the  side  of  the  vessel  well  luted  with 
clay  and  ashes,  through  which  the  oil  passes  and  drops  out.  Cocoa- 
nut  oil  is  produced  by  compressing  the  pulp  between  two  sloping 
timbers. 

The  Malayan  nations  have  acquired  considerable  reputation  for  their 
exquisite  workmanship  in  the  production  of  silver  and  gold  filigree. 
They  melt  the  gold  in  the  usual  manner,  draw  it  out  into  a  wire  which 
they  flatten  on  an  anvil.  The  wire  is  then  twisted  by  rubbing  it  with 
a  flat  stick  on  a  wooden  block,  and  being  again  beaten  on  the  anvil  it 
assumes  the  appearance  of  a  flattened  band  with  indented  edges.  The 
indentations,  being  cut  off  with  nippers,  form  the  leaves  and  parts  of 
flowers  which  are  fixed,  one  by  one,  to  a  gold  plate,  by  means  of  a 
glutinous  substance  and  a  solder  prepared  with  gold  filings  and  borax 
moistened  with  water.  They  are  well  acquainted  with  the  forging  of 
iron,  and  they  have  much  advanced  beyond  its  rudimentary  operations. 
They  have  at  a  very  early  period  of  their  national  existence,  made 
their  own  arms,  in  addition  to  a  surplus  quantity  for  exportation. 
Their  lances,  spears,  swords  and  daggers  or  siwars  are  famous  for  their 
finish  and  workmanship  throughout  the  whole  Archipelago.  But  their 
kris  or  poniard  is  most  highly  prized.  The  blade  is  about  fourteen 
inches  in  length  with  waving  edges,  and  is  produced  by  beating  steel 
and  iron  wire  together  while  in  a  state  of  half  fusion  ;  the  softest  parts 
being  eaten  out  by  means  of  an  acid  leaving  the  cutting  edge  pure 
steel.     The  greatest  artistic,  skill  is  expended  upon  the  haft  which  is 
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either  of  ivory,  of  the  tooth  of  the  sea-cow  (dugong),  of  an  hippo- 
potamus tooth,  of  black  coral  or  of  fine-grained  wood.  It  is  inlaid 
with  gold  or  with  gold  mixed  with  copper,  is  highly  polished  and 
curiously  carved.  The  sheath  is  of  some  precious  wood,  the  lower 
part  being  encircled  with  rattan  stained  red,  or  it  is  plated  with  gold. 
For  domestic  use  they  manufacture  nails,  hoes,  adzes,  bill-hooks  and 
other  utensils.  Their  tools  are  few  and  extremely  simple.  The 
papatil  has  an  iron  blade  which  is  fastened  to  the  handle  by  ingenious 
rattan  work  that  enables  them  to  turn  it  so  as  to  use  it  either  as  an 
axe  or  an  adze.  They  have  not  yet  learned '  to  make  their  own  saws, 
and  they  fell  trees  by  cutting  the  trunk  with  the  axe,  while  the  logs 
are  split  into  planks  by  the  use  of  the  wedge.  Their  wood  and  ivory 
carvings  are  elaborate,  and  are  both  curious  and  fanciful,  for  they 
prefer  to  produce  grotesque  designs  rather  than  remain  true  to  nature. 
They  are  quite  skilful  in  weaving  cane  baskets  as  well  as  mats  of  a 
fine  quality  with  ornamental  borders.  They  make  a  strong  cement 
equal  to  the  best  glue  by  drying  the  curd  or  sour  milk  after  churning 
until  it  becomes  perfectly  hard,  when  a  portion  is  scraped  off  for 
immediate  use  mixed  with  lime  and  moistened  with  a  little  milk. 
Their  sugar  (Jaggree)  is  ordinarily  drawn  from  the  anoo  tree  which  is 
a  species  of  palm.  Gunpowder  is  manufactured  by  the  inland  Malays, 
but  it  is  of  inferior  quality. 

Sumatra  is  rich  in  gold  ;  it  is  found  in  the  rivers  mixed  with  sand, 
In  some  localities  the  Malays  dig  for  it,  but  their  shafts  are  rather 
shallow,  and  they  cannot  be  considered  as  being  engaged  in  real  mining 
operations.  The  gold  dust  is  purified  from  aU  heterogeneous  materials 
by  a  professional  man  called  pandi,  who  uses  an  instrument  to  separate 
all  foreign  matter,  and  in  this  operation  he  is  simply  guided  by  sight. 
Tin  and  copper  are  mined  on  the  island  to  a  considerable  extent, 
mostly  by  the  Chinese  under  Dutch  supervision. 

The  coast  Malays  only  are  engaged  in  foreign  trade,  and  they  ex- 
change their  supply  of  camphor,  benzoin  and  cassia  for  iron,  steel, 
brass  wire  and  salt  which  they  barter  away  to  the  inland  tribes.  The 
chief  articles  imported  are  salt,  blue  and  white  cotton  cloth  and  calicoes 
from  Coromandel ;  opium  and  taffetas  from  Bengal ;  coarse  porcelain, 
a  little  tobacco,  iron  pots  and  numerous  other  small  articles  from 
China ;  striped,  coarse  cotton  cloth,  guns,  krises  and  other  arms,  silk 
belts,  hats,  coarse  salt  and  sometimes  rice  from  the  adjacent  islands ; 
silver,  iron,  lead,  knives,  scissors  and  numerous  other  articles  from 
Europe.  For  the  convenience  of  the  internal  commerce  markets  are 
established  in  various  parts  of  the  island,  but  that  of  Tapunuli  Bay  is 
the  most  important.  This  fair  is  held  every  fourth  day  in  the  year, 
and  the  merchants  or  traders  are  divided  into  four  stages.  The  people 
of  the  fourth  stage  or  district  assemble  at  the  appointed  place,  and  they 
sell  their  commodities  to  the  buyers  of  the  third ;  these  again  sell  to 
the  second  and  these  last  to  the  first  who  exchange  for  the  merchandise 
received  the  goods  they  had  purchased  from  Europeans  or  Malays. 
The  market-place  is  shaded  by  a  number  of  durian  trees  which  serve 
as  a  substitute  for  booths.  The  dealings  are  conducted  with  fairness, 
and  general  order  prevails.     Disputes  are  adjusted  by  a  chief  who 
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exercises  general  supervision,  and  he  is  aided  by  an  armed  guard  to 
preserve  the  peace.     There  exists  no  recognised  currency,  most  of  the 
transactions  being  carried  on  by  barter.     Values  are  estimated  by 
tamvpangs  or  benzoin  cakes,  or  by  buffaloes,  brass  wire  or  beads,  and 
for  small  payments  salt  is  chiefly  used.     The  foreign  commerce  is 
principally  conducted  by  means  of  Spanish  dollars  and  gold  dust 
which  are  everywhere  received.     The  ooang  is  a  silver  coin  imported 
from  Madras,  of  which  twenty-four  make  a  dollar;  and  a  hundred 
copper  Jceppeng  are  also  the  equivalent  of  a  dollar.    On  the  market  day 
all  hostilities  are  suspended,  and  those  that  frequent  the  place  armed 
with  their  guns,  have  green  boughs  stuck  into  the  muzzles  as  a  badge  of 
peace ;  or  if  they  are  loaded  they  are  discharged  into  a  mound  of  earth. 
The  Malay  language  is  universally  spoken  on  the  coast  in  all  its 
purity.     It  likewise  prevails  in  the  country  of  Menanghabao  and  its 
dependencies  ;  is  generally  understood  all  over  the  island ;  has  spread 
over  the  Malayan  peninsula,  and  is  the  language  of  the  people  that 
colonised  the  coast  of  Borneo.     It  is,  so  to  say,  the  universal  language, 
used  in  the  whole  Archipelago  as  a  medium  of  communication  between 
the  various  nationalities  of  those  regions,  as  well  as  between  the  natives 
of  different  islands  and  strangers.     It  is  characterised  by  its  numerous 
vowel  and  liquid  sounds,  and  the  absence  of  harsh  consonantal  combi- 
nations which  render  it  smooth,  soft  and  harmonious.     The  Malay 
language  had  been  reduced  to  writing  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the 
Arabs,  but  to  render  the  reading  of  the  Koran  more  easy  the  Arabic 
character  was  introduced  at  the   time   Mohamedanism   became   the 
national  religion.     It  has  twenty  consonants,  five  vowel  marks  and 
two  diphthongs ;  six  supplemental  letters  are  added  by  increasing  the 
number  of  diacritical  points.      Its  grammatical   structure,  which  is 
plain  and  natural,  presents  all  the  characteristic  features  of  the  ter- 
minational    languages.      There   are   several   different   styles   of   the 
language.     Expressions   which   exclusively  apply  to   royalty  in   its 
relations  with  the  outside  world,  and  which  are  most  elegant,  are 
denominated  the  court  style.     The  language  spoken  by  the  aristocratic 
order  called  bhasa  hangsawan,  is   characterised  by  the  usual  polite 
phraseology  of  the  higher  classes  of  society.     The  hhasa  dagang,  the 
style  used  by  merchants,  in  their  commercial  intercourse,  is  simple  in 
construction,  perspicuous  in  expression,  and  is  not  overburdened  with 
grammatical  rules.      It  is  intermixed  with  many  foreign  words   to 
designate  articles  of  merchandise   imported  from  distant  countries. 
The  most  corrupt  style  is  termed  bhasa  hackukan  which  constitutes 
the  universal  language  spoken  in  bazaars  and  great  seaport  towns, 
where  the  representatives  of  all  nations  make  themselves  intelligible  to 
each  other  by  a  language  of  convention,  of  which  the  Malayan  is  the 
basis.     The  radical  words  of  the  Malay  language  are  not  affected  by 
inflections  or  internal  changes  to  designate  the  different  modifications 
of  gender,  number,  case,  mood  and  tense.     AH  inanimate  objects  are 
considered  as  neuter,  and  are  devoid  of  sexual  distinction.     Specific 
words  are  made  to  denote  the  grammatical  sexual  division  of  animate 
beings,  as,  orang  lahi-laki,  "  man  or  male;"  orang perampuan,  "woman 
or  female."    Distinct  words  are  used  for  the  singular  and  plural  terms, 
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or  they  are  indicated  by  specific  numerals ;  but  nouns  without  qualifi- 
cation are  rather  considered  plural  than  singular.     The  plural  is  some- 
times indicated  by  duplication  ;  as,  raja-raja,  "  princess ; "  kattor-katta, 
"  words."     To  emphasise  the  singular  the  numeral  one  is  used.     Case 
modifications  are  designated  by  appropriate  prepositions  or  directives. 
The  genitive  case  of  a  noun  is  indicated  by  its  position,  the  word 
denoting   the   subject   of   possession   always   preceding   that   which 
denotes  the  possessor  ;  as,  benda  raja,  "  the  king's  treasure."     Primi- 
tive nouns,  adjectives  or  verbs  may  be  transformed  into  derivative 
nouns  by  prefixing  or   af&xing  certain   particles.      Adjective  words 
become  only  such  by  position,  and  in  simple  construction  they  always 
follow  the  noun  ;  as,  kudapHtih,  "  a  white  horse."     When  the  adjec- 
tive precedes  the  noun  it  performs  the  function  ef  a  predicate ;  as, 
putih  Jcuda  raja,   "the   king's  horse   is   white."      The   comparative 
degree  of  adjectives  is  formed  by  lebih,  "  more,"  and  deri  or  deri-pada, 
"than;"    as  lebih  panas  deri  daulu,  "better  than  formerly."     The 
superlative  degree  is  expressed  by  prefixing  the  intensive  particle  ter, 
"  very;"  as,  ter  besar,  "very  good.     The  numerals  extend  as  high  as 
a  million;  but  as  laksa,  10,000,  was  borrowed  from  the  Sanscrit,  in 
which  language  is  signifies  100,000,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the 
ancient  Malays  had  no  word  for  10,000.      The  personal   pronouns 
differ  in  specific  words  according  to  the  rank  of  the  person  speak- 
ing and  the  person  spoken  to,  and  the  same  expression  is  employed 
in  the  plural  as  well  as  the  singular.      Thus  aku  or  ku  signifies 
"  I,  me,  we,  and  us,"  and  is  generally  used  by  superiors  in  address- 
ing inferiors  ;  but  it  is  sometimes  employed  in  conversation  between 
equals,   and   in   exceptional    cases   also   between   inferiors.      Amba 
and  beta,  which  literally  mean  a  servant,  and  saya,  which  signifies 
a   slave,  when  standing  for    "I  or  we,"  are  terms  of  humility  and 
subordination   employed  by  inferiors  in  the  presence  of   superiors. 
Kita,  "  we  or  us,"  when  used  in  the  singular,  is  exclusively  reserved 
to  royal  personages.     Angkau  or  kau,  "  thou  and  you,"  is  indifferently 
used  by  superiors  and  inferiors.     A  superior  addressing  an  inferior 
makes  use  of  Itamu  or  mu,  "  thou,  you  and  thee ; "  while  inferiors  who 
speak  to  a  superior  and  an  equal,  when  intending  to  be  polite,  employ 
tuan  as  a  second  personal  pronoun,  which  properly  signifies  master. 
It  is  considered  most  polite  when  speaking  of  a  person  to  mention  his 
name  or  title ;  but  iya,  "  he,  she,  him  or  her,"  is  used  as  a  third 
personal  pronoun  without  positive  character  of  superiority  or  inferiority. 
Personal  pronouns  assume  the  possessive  form  by  annexing  the  word 
punia  or  ambapunia,  "  mine."     The  verbal  root- word  remains  equally 
unchanged  under  every  condition  of  time  or  in  the  various  modes  of 
action.     A  primitive  verb  may  be  either  transitive ;  as,  jmkul,  "  to 
strike  ;  "  intransitive,  as,  jalan,  "  to  walk  ;  "  or  ambiguous,  as,  ajar, 
"  to  teach  or  to  learn.''     A  verb  may  acquire  a  transitive  or  intransitive 
sense,  by  the  application  of  certain  particles,  and  by  means  of  these 
particles  nouns,  adjectives  and  even  adverbs  may  be  transformed  into 
derivative  verbs.     The  substantive  verbs  are  ada,  "  to  be,"  and  jada, 
"  to  become."     The  passive  voice  exists  only  in  the  form  of  a  passive 
participle  with  the   inseparable   particle  ter,  prefixed ;   as,  ter-tulis, 
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"written;"  ter-bunoh,  "slain."  Its  moods  are  the  indicative,  the 
imperative,  the  conditional  and  the  infinitive ;  and  its  tense  expres- 
sions are  confined  to  the  present,  the  past  and  the  future.  The  second 
person  of  the  imperative  represents  the  simplest  form  or  root-word  of 
the  verb;  as,  hi,  "give;"  makan,  "eat."  The  present  is  indicated 
by  the  simple  form  of  the  verb,  and  the  past  and  the  future  are 
designated  by  expressive  specific  words  which  do  not  form  verbal 
auxiliaries,  but  are  integral  parts  of  the  sentence,  for  the  Malayan 
verbs  cannot  be  said  to  have  any  inflection  whatever.^  The  Malayan 
language  has  an  infinite  number  of  adverbs  which  are  formed  from 
other  parts  of  speech.  The  prepositions  are  numerous,  and  some  of 
them  are  sometimes  joined  with  adverbs,  when  they  acquire  an 
adverbial  meaning. 

The  Malay  language  is  mixed  with  numerous  Polynesian,  Sanscrit 
and  Arabic  words.  The  Polynesian,  with  which  it  stands  in  close 
affinity,  has  enriched  it  with  words  referring  to  objects  of  general 
utility,  such  as  the  numerals,  the  names  of  useful  plants,  animals  and 
metals,  and  both  languages  have  numerous  expressions  in  common, 
such  as  sky,  moon,  mountain,  hand,  eye,  white,  black,  &c.  All  terms 
relating  to  mythology  and  ancient  Hindoo  legend,  the  elementary 
class  of  abstract  nouns,  such  as  understanding,  prudence,  cause,  time, 
&c.,  and  words  expressing  the  feelings  of  the  mind  and  the  most 
obvious  moral  sentiments,  have  been  supplied  by  the  Sanscrit,^  while 
the  Arabic  has  furnished  all  words,  having  reference  to  theology, 
religious  ceremonials,  metaphysics  and  jurisprudence.  The  language 
is  entirely  wanting  in  those  bold  metaphorical  expressions  which 
indicate  the  infancy  of  the  intellectual  development  of  nations ;  but 
its  poetical  images  appear  in  the  form  of  similes,  as  distinct  and  not 
as  integral  parts  of  the  general  idea.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  pain- 
fully redundant  in  synonymous  expressions  about  the  common  objects 
of  everyday  life  and  the  most  insignificant  trifles,  and  is  not  only 
defective  in  precision,  but  also  in  neatness  of  arrangement. 

The  Malayan  literature  is  in  almost  every  respect  copied  after  an 
Arabic  or  Hindoo  model.  The  prose  compositions  principally  com- 
prise transcripts  and  versions  of  the  Koran  and  commentaries  on 
Mohamedan  law.  The  historic  romances,  which  are  either  transla- 
tions of  Arabic,  Persian  or  Indian  originals,  such  as  the  Thousand 
and  One  ITights,  the  Eamayana,  &c.,  or  they  are  original  historic  tales 
either  in  prose  or  verse.  Their  poetic  works  are  characterised  by 
moral  reflections,  amorous    complaints,    and   animadversions  on  the 

1  Conjugation — Present  tense :  ist  pers.  aku  jahat,  "  I  touch  ; ''  ad  pers.  angkcm 
meu-jdbat;  3d  pers.  diya  meu-jabat ;  plural,  ist  pers.  Jcaim  mev^abat ;  zd.  pers. 
angkau  meu-jabat;  3d  pers.  marik  itv  meu-jabat.  Past  tense  :  aku  telah  jabat,  "I 
have  touolied."  Future  tense:  ate  mett-ia5at,  "I  will  or  shall  touch."  Imperative: 
jabat,  "  touch."  Conditional :  jeka  diya  meu-jabat,  "  if  he  touch ; "  infinitive,  meu- 
jabat  or  m/:u-}dbat  kau,  "to  touch."  Meu  prefixed  to  the  verb  is  the  transitive 
particle. 

2  In  some  instances  the  words  borrowed  do  not  preserve  the  exact  signification 
they  bear  in  the  original,  but  acquire  one  more  specific,  as  sakti  which  signifies 
" power  "  in  the  Sanscrit,  is  restricted  in  the  Malayan  to  "supernatural  power"; 
putra,  "  son,"  is  applied  to  the  son  of  a  royal  personage.  Marsden's  Malayan 
Grammar. 
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vicissitudes  of  fortune.  In  the  stanzas  of  four  short  lines  called 
pantoons,  which  rhyme  alternately,  the  first  two  verses  are  figurative, 
while  the  other  two  express  some  moral  principle  or  some  amorous 
sentiment.  The  sjairs  are  poems  of  considerable  length  of  a  mytho- 
logical, moral  or  didactic  character,  in  the  form  of  an  historical 
romance.  They  consist  of  rhyming  couplets  from  eight  to  twelve 
syllables  each,  and  are  of  Arabic  origin.  The  Malays  are  passionately 
fond  of  poetry  and  much  of  their  leisure  time  is  passed  in  the  repeti- 
tion of  their  ballads  and  songs.  Oratory  being  a  natural  endowment 
they  are  generally  good  speakers ;  but  they  are  ignorant  even  of  the 
rudiments  of  science. 

The  Eejangs  as  well  as  the  Lampongs  speak  a  language  of  their 
own,  each  of  which  has  great  affinity  with  the  Malay ;  for  they  are 
branch  dialects  of  the  same  original  mother  tongue.  Their  difference 
consists  less  in  their  vocabulary  than  in  their  mode  of  writing,  for 
both  have  a  peculiar  written  character  which  is  probably  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  original  Malay  alphabet  that  was  used  before  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Arabic  character.  Their  documents  of  importance  are 
executed  with  ink  upon  long  and  narrow  strips  made  of  the  inner 
bark  of  a  tree,  and  being  folded  into  squares  each  of  them  makes  a 
page.  Ordinarily  they  use  for  their  writing  material  the  outer  bark 
of  the  bamboo  stem  cut  into  strips  two  or  three  inches  wide.  They 
sometimes  trace  their  letters  with  the  kris,  if  they  have  no  other  style 
at  their  disposal. 

The  medical  practice  of  the  Sumatras  is  very  rational,  for  it  is 
confined  to  the  application  of  simple  remedial  means,  which  have 
been  tested  by  experience,  and  have  been  found  effective  in  the 
cure  of  certain  ailments.  Their  physicians  are  old  men  or  women 
who  have  acquired  considerable  knowledge  by  observation,  and  are 
rewarded  for  their  services  according  to  their  success ;  although  they 
require  that  a  small  sum  be  paid  to  them  in  advance  under  the 
pretext  of  laying  it  out  in  the  purchase  of  charms.  As  internal 
remedies  they  make  use  of  the  juices  of  certain  trees  and  herbs,  while 
their  external  remedial  agents  are  poultices  of  leaves,  generally 
chopped  small,  which  are  applied  to  the  affected  part,  and  are  fre- 
quently renewed  as  occasion  may  require.  As  an  external  stimulant 
they  heat  a  large  leaf  saturated  with  oil  and  lay  it  over  the  diseased 
part.  Fevers  are  treated  by  administering  a  decoction  of  a  certain 
plant,  and  bathing  the  patient  for  two  or  three  mornings  in  warm 
water.  To  cut  short  the  paroxysm  they  pour  cold  water  over  the 
fever-stricken,  thus  bringing  on  a  copious  perspiration.  To  reduce 
pain  and  swelling  the  sweating  process  is  frequently  employed. 

The  arithmetical  knowledge  of  the  Sumatras  is  very  limited.  A 
few  only  are  able  to  multiply  and  divide  by  a  single  multiplier  or 
divisor.  So  as  not  to  be  embarrassed  by  keeping  account  of  large 
numbers  they  generally  put  aside  each  ten  and  each  hundred  ;  and 
country  people  tie  knots  in  a  string  to  bring  to  their  recollection  some 
specific  numbers.  They  have  not  the  least  idea  of  geography ;  they 
do  not  even  know  that  their  country  is  an  island.  They  estimate  the 
distance  of  places  by  the  number  of  days  or  the  portion  of  a  day  it 
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takes  to  reach  them.  If  they  travel  through  the  forest  where  no 
pathway  has  ever  been  traced,  they  mark  the  trees  as  they  advance, 
which  enables  them  to  find  their  way  on  their  return.  They  divide 
the  year  into  three  hundred  and  fifty-four  days,  making  twelve  lunar 
months  of  twenty-nine  and  a  half  days  each.  But  anciently  the 
length  of  the  year  was  determined  by  the  revolution  of  the  seasons, 
and  the  number  of  rice  crops  they  harvested.  The  time  of  the  day  is 
indicated  by  the  height  of  the  sun  in  the  horizon.  They  know  very 
few  stars  and  constellations  by  name.  They  have,  however,  observed 
the  motions  of  the  planet  Venus,  but  it  has  never  occurred  to  them 
that  it  is  the  same  star  which  precedes  or  follows  the  sun.  The 
Malays  salute  the  new  moon  by  a  discharge  of  cannon.  When  they 
see  a  certain  star  near  the  moon  they  take  it  to  be  a  sure  indication 
of  a  coming  tempest.  During  eclipses  they  make  a  boisterous  noise 
with  various  instruments  to  prevent  one  of  the  luminaries  from  devour- 
ing the  other.  Being  a  seafaring  people  they  are  well  acquainted  with 
the  rising  and  the  receding  of  the  tide.  They  say  that  a  man  in  the 
moon  is  continually  occupied  in  spinning  cotton ;  but  every  night  a 
rat  gnaws  the  spun  thread,  and  every  evening  he  is  compelled  to 
recommence  his  work. 

The  Sumatras  are  passionately  fond  of  music,  and  they  have 
learned  to  perform  on  musical  instruments  of  various  kinds  ;  but  the 
greatest  number  of  them  are  borrowed  from  the  Chinese  and  other 
Eastern  nations.  Their  musical  bands  play  on  the  two-stringed 
violin,  on  the  calintaug  which  is  a  kind  of  harmonica  struck  with 
little  hammers  of  split  bamboo,  and  on  the  soolen  or  Malay  flute 
made  of  a  bamboo  tube  provided  with  three  finger-holes.  Their 
drums,  which  are  hollow  wooden  cylinders  covered  with  goatskin  and 
laced  with  split  rattans,  are  simply  beaten  with  the  hand,  while  their 
gongs  resemble  metal  basins.  All  their  tunes  are  generally  played 
in  the  natural  octave  of  six  notes  without  semitones.  They  amuse 
themselves  at  their  leisure  hours  to  repeat  in  a  recitative  strain  their 
songs,  which  are  either  proverbial  maxims,  figurative  expressions 
applied  to  the  ordinary  circumstances  of  life,  or  they  are  love  stories 
or  ballads  which  are  sometimes  improvised  compositions.  ^ 

The  chief  recreation  of  the  Malays  is  gambling,  to  which  all  classes 
of  every  rank  and  condition  are  passionately  addicted.  They  are 
acquainted  with  the  use  of  dice ;  and  the  higher  classes  are  skilful 
chess-players.  They  also  play  a  kind  of  checkers ;  but  the  most 
common  game  is  called  judi  which  consists  in  throwing  up  a  number 
of  shells,  and  the  party  that  can  guess  the  precise  number  that 
remains  after  having  made  a  certain  determinate  deduction,  wins  the 
game.  Cock-fighting  affords  them  the  most  pleasurable  excitement 
and  the  most  agreeable  pastime.  The  trained  cock  is  the  constant 
companion  of  his  master,  who  travels  from  village  to  village;  and 
relying  upon  the  invincibility  of  his  bird,  he  not  only  risks  a  high 


'  This  is  one  of  the  specimens  of  iheir  songs  :  "  What  use  is  it  to  light  a  lamp 
having  no  wick?"  "  What  use  is  it  to  make  love  with  the  eyes  having  no  serious 
intention  ?  " 
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stake  on  his  success ;  but  in  some  instances  a  father  will  stake  his 
children  or  wife,  or  a  son  his  mother  and  sisters  on  the  issue  of  the 
contest.  On  particular  occasions,  especially  at  the  close  of  the  fast  of 
Ehamadan,  fencing  matches  are  favourite  recreations.  The  parties 
engaged  in  this  exercise  frequently  assume  the  strangest  attitudes, 
abandon  themselves  to  the  most  violent  contortions,  and  work  them- 
selves up  to  such  a  frenzied  state  of  excitement,  that  they  would 
become  very  dangerous  if  they  were  not  carried  off  by  the  old  men  to 
a  place  of  safety.  The  smoking  of  opium  is  a  prevalent  practice, 
especially  among  the  Malays,  and  this  luxury  is  indulged  in  by  all 
classes  according  to  their  disposable  means.  Betel  chewing  is  uni- 
versal without  distinction  of  class,  age,  sex  or  condition.  The 
principal  ingredients  of  which  the  mixture  is  composed  are  the  siri  or 
the  leaf  of  the  betel  pepper,  the  pinang  or  areca  nut  and  a  small 
quantity  of  dmnam  or  quick-lime.  The  prepared  betel  mixture  is 
carried  by  every  respectable  person  in  a  box  of  gold  or  silver  or  in  a 
bag  of  matting.  Tobacco  is  either  smoked,  or  the  shredded  leaf  is 
folded  into  a  plug,  and  is  placed  between  the  teeth  and  the  upper  lip. 

The  rules  of  etiquette  of  the  Sumatras  are  not  overloaded  with 
vain  and  useless  formalities.  When  an  inferior  meets  a  superior  he 
gives  the  ordinary  salutation  by  bending  his  body  forward  and 
placing  his  folded  hands  between  those  of  the  superior,  and  then 
raising  them  as  high  as  his  forehead.  The  guest  who  pays  a  visit  to 
his  friend  is  presented  with  betel  as  a  token  of  hospitality  and  as  an 
act  of  common  politeness,  which  can  neither  be  omitted  nor  refused. 
A  Sumatra  would  consider  it  a  violation  of  good  breeding  to  pro- 
nounce his  own  name ;  he  is  always  addressed  in  the  third  person  by 
his  appropriate  title,  or  when  this  is  unknown  some  title  of  honour 
or  respect  is  substituted  for  the  personal  pronoun. 

The  Sumatras  have  numerous  occasions  of  public  festivities  called 
himbangs,  not  only  to  celebrate  a  marriage  or  some  other  joyous 
event,  but  as  a  solemn  act  intended  to  give  sanction  and  authority 
to  some  important  transaction,  or  to  commemorate  the  happy  termi- 
nation of  business  affairs  of  great  interest.  The  whole  community 
assembles  in  the  public  square,  and  the  young  girls  proceed  in  a  body 
to  the  town  hall  (balei) ;  where  they  occupy  the  upper  end  which  is 
partitioned  off  by  a  curtain.  The  floor  is  covered  with  the  best  mats, 
and  the  walls  and  ceilings  are  hung  with  flowered  chintz  and  other 
stuffs.  While  the  young  men  are  engaged  in  cock-fighting,  the  old 
men  discuss  the  current  affairs  of  the  day.  The  evening  hours  are 
passed  in  dancing  and  singing.  The  dances  are  executed  by  one  or 
two  performers  of  either  sex,  or  a  man  and  a  woman  join  in  the  pedal 
exercises.  Their  attitudes  are  unnatural,  their  motions,  being  slow, 
are  far  from  being  graceful,  and  they  sometimes  even  border  on  the 
lascivious  and  grotesque.  They  bend  forward,  and  at  times  they 
strike  their  elbow  with  their  fan  in  regular  cadence.  The  female 
dancers  are  dressed  in  the  silk  salendang  which  is  wrapped  round  the 
waist,  and  holding  the  ends  in  their  hands,  they  frequently  bring 
them  together  behind  by  giving  them  a  gyratory  movement.  They 
keep  excellent  time,  and  though  their  figures  and  steps  follow  no 
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prescribed  order,  yet  the  partners  dance  together  in  perfect  harmony. 
A  master  of  ceremony  is  appointed  in  every  village,  who  pairs  off  the 
dancers,  and  regulates  aU  matters  relating  to  the  festivities.  The 
inauguration  of  the  festival  is  preceded  by  a  long  complimentary 
discourse  pronounced  by  those  who  give  the  feast ;  and  compliments 
are  addressed  to  them  by  the  invited  guests  in  return  for  their 
liberality.  Singing  matches  are  introduced,  and  are  carried  through 
with  much  taste.  A  virgin  maiden  {gadis),  with  her  bowed  head 
supported  on  her  arm,  reclines  against  a  pillar  or  on  the  shoulders  of 
her  companion,  and  while  her  back  is  turned  towards  the  audience 
she  strikes  up  an  amatory  song  in  extemporaneous  words  of  an 
ingenious  and  witty  composition.  One  of  the  young  men  {lujangs) 
rises  in  turn,  and  rehearses  in  melodious  notes  an  appropriate 
response,  in  which  he  evinces  much  gallantry  and  spirit.  Story- 
tellers standing  on  a  raised  stage  enchant  their  listening  hearers 
with  the  wonderful  exploits  of  their  hero,  or  the  strange  adventures 
of  the  chief  personage  of  their  tale.  To  excite  laughter  and  merri- 
ment comic  actors  entertain  the  crowd  with  their  striking  buffooneries, 
their  faithful  mimicry,  their  weU-turned  puns  and  their  witty  satire. 
Thus  the  whole  night  is  passed  in  feasting  and  amusing  entertain- 
ments, and  sometimes  the  festivities  are  continued  for  several  days. 

The  Sumatra  women,  although  not  iU-treated,  are  nevertheless  re- 
garded as  mere  drudges  of  the  household,  or  as  the  passive  instruments 
of  a  superior  lord  and  master.  They  are  not  only  sold  by  their  parents 
for  a  valuable  consideration,  but  they  are  an  article  of  barter,  and  one 
woman  may  be  given  away  in  exchange  for  another,  or  a  sister  may 
be  offered  as  return  value  for  the  wife  married  by  her  brother.  They 
are  not  only  obliged  to  perform  all  the  work  of  the  domestic  establish- 
ment, but  the  hardest  part  of  the  field  labour  exclusively  devolves 
upon  them.  Chastity  is  one  of  the  cardinal  virtues  of  the  female  sex, 
and  it  is  a  treasure  most  highly  prized.  It  is  the  interest  of  the 
parents  to  watch  over  their  daughters  and  keep  them  pure  and  un- 
sullied, that  they  may  be  able  to  dispose  of  them  to  the  best  possible 
advantage.  If  a  girl  indulges  in  the  stolen  pleasures  of  love  in  spite 
of  the  watchfulness  of  her  parents,  her  lover  is  bound  to  marry  her  in 
case  she  becomes  pregnant,  and  he  is  required  to  pay  the  jujur  for  his 
wife.  Or  if  the  father  prefers  to  keep  his  daughter,  the  seducer  must 
"  wipe  away  the  pollution  from  the  land "  by  paying  a  fine  called 
teppong  hoomee.  Public  prostitution  is  unknown  among  the  inland 
tribes ;  but  adultery,  which  is  extremely  rare,  is  only  punished  by  a 
fine.  Polygamy  is  legally  authorised,  and  the  number  of  women 
acquired  by  jujur  or  purchase  is  only  limited  by  the  ability  of  the 
buyer.  Poverty,  however,  compels  the  majority  of  Sumatras  to  be 
content  with  one  wife,  and  the  chiefs  only  enjoy  the  luxury  of  a 
multiple  domestic  establishment. 

There  are  three  different  modes  of  contracting  marriage  among  the 
Sumatras.  A  father  may  sell  his  daughter  for  a  certain  price  in 
money  or  money  value  called  yiyMri  paid  to  him,  in  which  case  she 

The/M/a?'  of  a  virgin  (gadis)  has  been  120  dollars  and  the  other  requisites  21 
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becomes  the  absolute  property  of  the  purchaser.  SJie  has  no  right  to 
claim  a  divorce  under  the  most  aggravated  circumstances,  and  she  may 
be  sold  by  her  husband  at  pleasure;  provided  the  first  chance  of 
buying  ier  was  given  to  her  relations.  Generally,  however,  a  small 
portion  of  the  jujur  is  retained  by  the  husband  which  constitutes  the 
kali-kule  or  tie  of  relationship  that  continues  to  bind  the  two  families 
together ;  and  the  parents  of  the  wife  may  protect  her  against  ill- 
treatment  on  the  part  of  her  husband  who  is  liable  to  a  fine  if  he 
should  wound  her.  In  the  second  mode  of  marriage,  known  as  amhel- 
andk,  the  relations  of  husband  and  wife  are  entirely  changed.  A  poor 
young  man  who  is  unable  to  pay  the  jujur  is  selected  by  the  parents 
of  the  girl  as  her  future  husband  who  is  given  up  by  his  own  family, 
for  they  voluntarily  renounce  all  claims  they  have  to  his  services. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  bridegroom  becomes,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, a  member  of  the  household  of  his  father-in-law,  and  at  his  first 
reception  a  buffalo  is  killed,  and  the  surrender  is  made  complete  and 
irrevocable,  on  the  part  of  the  young  man's  relations,  by  the  payment 
of  the  adat  * — a  sum  equivalent  to  twenty  dollars.  Henceforth  the 
absolute  ownership  of  his  person  and  services  called  haruk  baik  nia 
(the  good  and  bad  of  him)  is  vested  in  the  family  in  which  he  has 
been  adopted,  who  acquire  an  absolute  right  to  all  the  property  he 
may  possess;  they  can  besides  claim  his  children  as  belonging  to 
them,  and  they  can  repudiate  him  and  send  him  away  at  pleasure, 
homeless,  wifeless  and  childless.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  re- 
sponsible for  his  acts ;  they  are  bound  to  pay  the  debts  he  may  con- 
tract, and  they  are  required  to  discharge  the  fine  in  case  he  should  be 
convicted  of  a  crime.  If  he  is  able  to  ingratiate  himself  into  the 
favour  of  his  patrons,  he  may  be  permitted  to  occupy  with  his  wife 
a  separate  establishment,  and  on  paying  the  jujur,  he  is  sometimes 
relieved  of  his  servitude,  and  if  he  has  no  marriageable  daughters,  he 
may  be  entirely  absolved  from  all  further  obligation  by  adding  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  money  value  as  adat.  The  marriage  called  semando 
is  contracted  upon  a  footing  of  equality  between  husband  and  wife. 
Negotiations  being  entered  into  between  the  respective  parties,  the 
alliance  is  concluded  upon  the  condition  that  the  young  man  pay  to 
the  bride's  family  an  equivalent  value  varying  from  ten  to  twenty 
dollars,  and  he  is  besides  required  to  furnish  a  goat.  AU  property 
acquired  during  the  marriage  is  considered  as  community  interest, 
which  belongs  to  husband  and  wife  in  common,  and  is  equally  divided 
between  them  in  case  of  divorce  that  is  readily  granted  by  mutual 
consent,  or  if  either  party  insists  upon  a  separation.     The  husband  is 

doUai-s.  The  Jujur  of  a  widow  is  80  dollars  without  the  adat.  When  150  dollars  i» 
paid  on  the  spot  the  wife  becomes  the  absolute  property  of  the  husband.  Such  is 
the  law.     Maraden's  Sumatra,  p.  225. 

In  lieu  of  paying  tbejigur  one  virgin  is  sometimes  given  in  exchange  for  another, 
and  it  is  not  unusual  to  borrow  a  girl  for  this  purpose  from  a  relation,  the  borrower 
binding  himself  to  replace  her  or  pay  hei  jujur  when  received.  A  man  who  has  a 
son  and  daughter  gives  the  latter  in  exchange  for  the  wife  of  the  former.  The 
person  who  receives  her  disposes  of  her  aa  hia  own  child,  or  marries  her  himself. 
Ibid.  p.  257. 

•  Adal  is  an  Arabic  word,  and  means  custom  or  customary  law. 
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bound  to  pay  the  eharo  or  fine  to  the  family  of  the  wife  whether  the 
separation  has  been  mutually  agreed  upon,  or  whether  it  has  been 
effected  by  the  sole  action  of  the  husband.  The  wife  pays  no  charo, 
even  if  the  divorce  has  been  provoked  upon  her  own  motion.  . 

When  a  young  man  is  smitten  with  a  damsel,  whom  he  has  met  at 
the  town  hall,  and  if  he  makes  up  his  mind  to  bring  her  home  as  his 
wife,  he  employs  some  old  matron  who,  acting  as  love  messenger, 
makes  known  to  the  young  maiden  the  sentiment  of  affection  enter- 
tained for  her  by  her  admirer,  and  supports  this  assurance  of  attach- 
ment by  adequate  presents.  Matters  are  then  arranged  by  the 
respective  parties  or  the  nearest  relations,  and  after' the  settlement  of 
the  preliniinaries  the  happy  event  is  celebrated  in  the  public  haU  by 
a  bimbang,  to  which  all  the  relations  and  the  people  of  the  neighbour- 
hood are  invited.  Goats'  and  buffalo  meat  is  served  up  in  abundance, 
and  rice,  which  is  contributed  by  the  different  members  of  the  two 
families,  forms  the  favourite  dislL  The  greatest  decorum  prevails  on 
these  festival  occasions,  and  the  young  girls  are  not  only  jealously 
watched  by  their  parents,  but  they  are  protected  against  all  insult. 
The  marriage  ceremony  (nikah  trale)  is  very  simple.  The  chief  of 
the  doosoon  or  the  imam  of  the  mosque  joins  the  hands  of  the  bride 
and  the  bridegroom  and  pronounces  them  man  and  wife.  This  cere- 
mony is  generally  performed  two  or  three  days  after  the  close  of  the 
entertainment;  but  the  bride  is  not  immediately  surrendered  to  the 
bridegroom,  for  custom  requires  that  the  young  girl  should  show  at 
least  a  feigned  reluctance  to  sacrifice  her  virginity,  and  in  this  resist- 
ance she  is  aided  and  encouraged  by  the  old  matron.  She  is  dressed 
up  in  her  finest  apparel  ornamented  with  the  most  precious  jewels 
the  doosoon  affords,  and  thus  gorgeously  arrayed  she  sits  up  in  state 
all  night  reposing  upon  soft  cushions,  and  carefully  guarded  by  her 
improvised  protectors.  This  comedy  is  kept  up  for  two  or  three  days, 
after  which  the  young  wife  is  stripped  of  her  tinsel,  and  is  delivered 
up  to  her  lord. 

In  Passumah  the  jujur  is  called  kooloo,  and  in  this  kind  of 
marriage  the  father  or  the  young  man  in  person  visits  the  father  of 
the  girl  and  makes  the  proposal  for  a  nuptial  alliance  with  his 
daughter,  at  the  same  time  offering  him  a  present  of  forty  or  fifty 
dollars  or  even  more  as  an  earnest  of  the  engagement.  If  the  money 
(jpuggatari)  is  accepted  the  proposal  is  considered  as  having  been 
received  with  favour,  and  if  the  eventual  marriage  of  the  young 
couple  is  decided  upon  the  puggatan  is  regarded  as  the  equivalent  of 
the  clothing  and  ornaments  the  future  wife  is  to  bring  into  the 
marriage  which  is  sometimes  deferred  for  six  months  or  even  a  year. 
The  price  of  purchase  is  made  up  of  three  distinct  portions  :  forty 
dollars  are  paid  as  the  price  of  life ;  a  kris  with  a  golden  handle  and 
a  silver  scabbard  is  next  delivered,  and  the  bargain  is  confirmed  by  the 
final  payment  of  twenty  dollars.  This  sort  of  marriage  may  be  dis- 
solved at  the  pleasure  of  either  the  husband  or  the  wife.  If  the 
latter  demands  a  separation  the  children  remain  with  the  father,  but 
if  the  repudiation  is  initiated  by  the  husband  the  children  are  divided 
between  the  parties,  and  in  either  case  the  purchase  money  is  returned. 
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Sometimes  a  deduction  is  made  according  to  the  circumstances,  the 
matter  being  adjusted  by  the  assembled  chiefs.  In  the  marriage  by 
ambel  anah  the  husband  may  buy  his  wife  and  children  by  the  pay- 
ment of  a  hundred  dollars,  if  he  is  sent  back  to  his  own  village  by 
his  father-in-law ;  but  if  he  is  not  able  to  pay  this  sum  his  wife  may 
nevertheless  follow  him,  and  the  union  is  considered  in  the  light  of  a 
jujur  marriage.     Semando  marriages  are  very  rare  in  Passumah. 

If  a  young  girl  becomes  pregnant  in  Passumah  her  father  is  con- 
demned to  pay  a  fine  of  fifty  dollars,  and  in  default  of  payment  his 
daughter  is  sold  as  a  slave,  while  her  lover  is  fined  thirty  dollars. 
The  guilty  parties  are  obliged  to  furnish,  in  addition,  a  buffalo  and 
some  rice  in  order  "  to  wipe  away  the  pollution."  If  the  girl  refuses 
to  name  her  paramour  she  is  bound  to  pay  the  whole  amount  of  the 
fine. 

Among  the  liampongs  young  people  of  both  sexes  enjoy  much 
liberty  of  action  •  they  freely  visit  and  entertain  each  other  without 
outside  supervision,  and  love-intrigues  and  seductibns  are  common. 
The  lovers  are  not  punished  for  their  indiscretion,  but  an  effort  is 
made  to  adjust  the  matter  by  a  marriage.  If  the  friendly  interposi- 
tion to  reconcile  the  parties  proves  unavailing  the  girl  still  wears  her 
hair  in  long  tresses  and  encircles  her  wrists  with  bracelets,  which  are 
marks  of  virginity;  and  she  continues  to  take  her  place  at  public 
festivals  among  the  young  marriageable  women.  Young  men  pay 
delicate  attention  to  girls  while  they  are  making  their  toilet,  and 
women  not  only  change  their  dress  for  the  dance  in  the  public  hall, 
but  they  even  anoint  their  neck  and  arms  before  joining  the  dancing 
party. 

Child-bearing  causes  but  little  inconvenience  to  the  Sumatra 
women.  They  attend  to  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life  up  to  the  last 
hour,  and  they  are  generally  delivered  without  the  least  assiststnce. 
A  few  hours  after  the  birth  of  the  child  the  mother  proceeds  to  the 
bathing-place,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  house,  and  performs  her 
ordinary  ablutions.  Children  are  carried  about  straddUng  across  the 
hips  of  their  mother,  supported  by  a  piece  of  cloth  tied  over  the 
opposite  shoulder.  Among  some  tribes  children  receive  a  name 
immediately  after  birth ;  but  the  surname  is  only  added  at  the  age 
of  manhood,  or  at  the  time  of  marriage.  Among  other  tribes  the 
father  assumes  the  name  of  his  first-born  son,  and  he  is  only  known 
by  that  appellation.  1 

The  tribes  that  profess  Mohamedanism  have  their  boys  circumcised 
between  the  age  of  six  and  ten.  This  ceremony,  which  is  called 
krat  hulop  or  "  casting  away  their  shame,"  as  well  as  the  boring  of 
the  ears  is  celebrated  by  a  himbang.     The  age  of  puberty  of  girls  is 


1  Among  the  tribes  of  Central  Sumatra  many  formalities  are  observed  after  the 
birth  of  the  child.  The  naTel-string  is  out  with  a  bamboo  knife,  and  the  opening 
ia  closed  with  a  peppercorn.  The  placenta  is  wrapped  in  a  piece  of  cotton  cloth, 
and  is  finally  buried  in  front  of  the  house.  As  long  as  the  navel-string  has  not 
sloughed  oS  the  child  is  kept  in  the  house,  and  many  ceremonial  forms  are 
otiserved  when  it  is  for  the  first  time  carried  to  the  river  to  be  washed.  See  Tan 
Hasselt,  Midden-Sumatra,  p.  266. 
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whatever  it  may  be.  The  proceedings  before  the  courts  are  very  simple  ; 
both  plaintiff  and  defendant  plead  their  own  cause,  but  they  are 
allowed  to  employ  an  advocate  skilled  in  the  law  to  assist  them.  A 
witness,  to  be  competent  to  testify  in  a  case,  must  be  the  responsible 
head  of  a  family  with  a  determined  residence ;  he  must  not  be  related 
to  any  of  the  litigants ;  he  can  have  no  interest  in  the  suit ;  and  he  must 
not  be  a  fellow-townsman  of  any  of  the  parties.  "When  no  witnesses 
can  be  produced  the  defendant  is  required  to  take  an  oath  for  his 
discharge  which,  among  the  Mohamedans,  is  usually  made  upon  the 
Koran  or  upon  the  tomb  of  their  ancestors.  In  cases  of  some  gravity 
several  of  the  relations  of  the  person  who  is  admitted  to  take  an  oath, 
are  bound  to  join  him  to  be  sworn  at  the  same  time  in  confirmation 
of  the  statement  made.  Among  the  inland  tribes  some  old  relic,  in 
the  form  of  a  rusty  kris  or  a  gun-barrel,  is  preserved  in  every  house, 
and  as  this  is  supposed  to  possess  extraordinary  virtue,  it  is  dipped 
in  water  which  the  person  who  swears  drinks  off  in  repeating  the 
sacramental  formula  of  the  oath.^  As  perjury  is  a  crime,  which  can 
rarely  be  proved  by  adequate  testimony,  its  punishment  is  left  to  the 
vengeance  of  the  invisible  powers.  Among  the  Malays  the  perjurer's 
face  is  streaked  with  charcoal  and  turmeric,  which  renders  him  in- 
famous and  exposes  him  to  public  disgrace.  Sometimes,  however,  the 
guilty  party  is  simply  fined.  In  the  Malay  tribunals  the  accused 
party  is  permitted  to  establish  his  innocence  by  trial  of  combat,  or  by 
submitting  to  the  ordeal.  With  this  object  the  accused  is  required  to 
remove  with  the  bare  hand,  from  a  pot  fiUed  with  melted  tin  or 
boiling  oil,  a  slip  of  paper  written  over  with  a  verse  of  the  Koran. 

Almost  every  crime  can  be  atoned  for  by  a  money  consideration. 
Even  the  compensatory  equivalent  for  murder  is  only  a  heavy  ransom 
(hangun),  the  amount  of  which  differs  according  to  the  rank  of  the 
victim.  He  is  besides  bound  to  furnish  a  buffalo  and  pay  a  certain 
fine  which  accrues  to  the  benefit  of  the  judicial  authority.  A  person 
convicted  of  theft  pays  double  the  value  of  the  property  stolen  ;  and 
the  amount  of  fine  varies  according  as  the  goods  purloined  exceed  or 
are  under  the  value  of  five  dollars.  All  the  members  of  the  same 
family  are  responsible  for  the  debts  incurred  by  each  individual 
member,  and  if  a  death  occurs  the  surviving  relatives  are  accountable 
to  the  creditors  for  the  outstanding  liabilities.  A  father  may,  how- 
ever, outlaw  his  son  by  paying  all  his  debts  up  to  date,  and  hence- 
forth the  tie  of  relationship  is  broken,  and  all  further  responsibility 
ceases.  The  right  of  inheritance  is  strictly  regulated.  A  father  may 
bequeath  his  property  by  will  to  his  children  by  declaring  before  wit- 
nesses in  what  manner  his  succession  shall  be  administered.  If  he 
dies  intestate  his  sons  are  entitled  to  an  equal  share,  except  the  eldest 
who  receives,  in  addition,  the  paternal  dwelling  and  the  family  heir- 
looms. In  jujur  marriages  the  mother  and  daughters  are  entirely 
dependent  on  the  surviving  male  heirs,  but  in  semando  marriages  the 


^  The  words  of  the  oath  are :  "If  what  I  now  declare is  truly  and  really  so 

may  I  be  freed  and  cleared  off  my  oath  ;  if  what  I  assert  is  wittingly  false  may 
my  oath  be  the  cause  of  my  destruction."    Marsdeu's  Sumatra,  p.  238. 
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surviving  partner  and  children  continue  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  the 
community  property. 

The  Malays  were  in  ancient  time  a  very  warlike  race,  and  the 
numerous  countries  they  had  conquered,  of  which  their  descendants 
still  hold  possession,  furnish  sufficient  proof  of  their  former  bravery 
and  indomitable  courage.  Since  they  have  come  in  close  contact 
with  Europeans  their  mode  of  life  has  considerably  changed,  and  they 
have,  in  a  manner,  degenerated.  They  have  lost  their  primitive  energy 
and  their  war  spirit  has  been  considerably  modified.  They  are  no 
longer  confined  to  the  bow  and  arrow,  the  club,  the  sling,  the  blow- 
pipe and  the  kris  for  their  weapons  of  attack  and  defence,  but  having 
been,  always  expert  marksmen,  they  have  become  familiar  with  the 
use  of  firearms  which  they  handle  with  much  skill.  When  war  has 
been  determined  upon  they  show  much  ostentatious  parade  by  the 
display  of  scarlet  banners,  the  noisy  rattle  of  the  drum,  and  the 
boisterous  roar  of  the  gong.  They  rarely  engage  in  an  open  fight,  but 
rely  more  on  ambuscade  and  on  taking  their  enemy  by  surprise. 
They  never  expose  themselves  to  danger  by  approaching  too  near  the 
enemy's  lines,  but  prefer  to  fire  jfrom  behind  entrenchments,  and  thus 
pick  off  the  straggling  warriors.  The  soldiers  engaged  in  the  combat 
receive  no  other  pay  than  the  share  of  the  booty  that  may  be  distri- 
buted to  them  at  the  close  of  the  campaign. 

The  Lampongs,  being  constantly  exposed  to  the  invasions  of  the 
Javanese,  are  frequently  engaged  in  defensive  warfare.  Besides  the 
ordinary  weapons  of  the  country  they  are  armed  with  a  long  lance 
which  is  manipulated  by  three  men ;  one  of  them,  who  gives  direction 
to  the  point,  carries  a  shield  with  which  he  covers  himself  and  his 
two  companions]  but  their  tactics  are  principally  confined  to  stratagem 
and  surprise. 

The  greatest  portion  of  the  Malay  population  of  Sumatra  profess 
Mohamedanism  which  was  already  widely  diffused  over  the  country 
in  the  fourteenth  century;  ^  and  Menangkabao,  which  was  the  Mecca 
of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  was  recognised  as  the  source  of  supreme 
religious  authority.  All  the  officials  of  the  mosques  and  those  who 
exercise  ecclesiastical  and  judicial  functions,  such  as  the  imams,  the 
ulemas,  khatibs  and  panditas  received  their  diploma  of  capacity  and 
their  appointment  in  the  metropolis,  either  directly  from  the  sultan 
or  his  prime  minister,  and  a  visit  to  the  capital  could  alone  confer 
the  right  of  officiating  in  religious  assemblies  and  give  sufficient 
sanctity  to  the  sacred  calling  of  the  applicant.  The  Malays  are 
tolerant  in  disposition,  and  they  show  but  little  zeal  and  much  less 
fanaticism  in  the  performance  of  their  religious  duties.  It  cannot  be 
even  positively  determined  to  what  sect  they  actually  belong,  al- 
though they  nominally  follow  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  Shafieites. 
They  are  far  from  being  strict  in  their  ceremonial  exercises,  and  even 
the  fast  of  Ehamadan  is  but  partially  observed.    The  most  respectable 

1  According  to  Baffles  Mohamedanism  was  introduced  into  Sumatra  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  but  according  to  others  the  new  faith  was  preached  to  the  natives 
bj  a  disciple  of  Sech  Abdullah  Arief  who  introduced  Mohamedanism  into  Atchen, 
as  early  as  1177  a.d. 
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also  a  festival  occasion,  when  the  operation  of  filing  their  teeth 
is  performed,  which  alone  can  place  them  in  a  marriageable  con- 
dition. Among  the  higher  classes  boys  are  instructed  in  reading  and 
writing ;  they  acquire  an  elementary  knowledge  of  the  adat  or  custo- 
mary law,  are  practised  in  the  conversational  style  of  polite  society, 
and  are  exercised  in  the  manipulation  of  arms. 

The  Sumatras  greatly  honour  the  memory  of  their  dead,  and  their 
burying-places  are  considered  consecrated  ground,  whose  profanation 
would  be  punished  as  sacrilege.  The  body  of  the  deceased  is  wrapped 
in  a  white  shroud,  and  is  carried  on  a  board,  that  serves  as  hearse, 
to  the  cemetery  of  the  village,  accompanied  by  the  women  who  give 
expression  to  their  grief  by  loud  wailings  and  lamentations.  The 
corpse  is  then  placed  in  a  niche  hollowed  out  on  one  side  at  the 
bottom  of  the  grave,  which  is  strewn  with  flowers,  and  the  excava- 
tion is  closed  up  by  an  upright  plank  standing  on  one  of  its  lateral 
edges.  The  grave  is  then  filled  up  with  earth ;  the  spot  is  marked 
by  white  streamers  which  are  planted  all  around,  and  it  is  shaded  by 
the  Plumera  obtusa — a  shrub  bearing  white  flowers.  A  funeral 
ceremony  called  condonee  is  performed  by  the  relations  on  the  third 
and  seventh  day  after  burial ;  and  on  the  anniversary  day  a  few,  long, 
elliptical  stones  are  set  up,  and  a  commemorative  feast  is  prepared  by 
killing  a  buffalo,  of  which  the  head  is  left  as  a  memorial  upon  the 
grave  to  decay  on  the  spot,  and  at  the  same  time  to  serve  as  a  token 
of  honour. 

The  Sumatras,  who  do  not  profess  Mohamedanism,  have  not  the 
least  conception  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  or  of  a  future  state 
of  existence.  They  believe  that  the  distinction  of  vice  and  virtue  is 
only  applicable  to  actions  which  are  either  prejudicial  or  beneficial 
to  the  general  interest  of  society,  and  the  consequences  which  they 
involve  are  in  themselves  retributive  or  compensatory  equivalents.^ 

The  Sumatras  of  every  nationality  recognise  definite  class  dis- 
tinctions. The  ruling  or  governing  class  occupies  the  highest  rank, 
and  is  itself  divided  into  different  hierarchical  orders.  The  subject 
class  includes  not  only  the  peasantry,  but  all  those  who  exercise  any 
kind  of  industrial  pursuits.  Slavery  exists  in  every  part  of  the 
country,  but  more  especially  among  the  Malays,  and  in  the  seaport 
towns.  Slaves  are  recruited  from  prisoners  of  war,  insolvent  debtors, 
persons  who  have  been  convicted  of  some  crime,  or  have  been  kid- 
napped in  foreign  parts.  Although  slaves  are  not  permitted  to 
possess  independent  property,  yet  they  are  treated  with  the  utmost 
kindness  and  even  affection,  and  are  regarded  as  members  of  the 
family.  They  are  often  allowed  to  retain  the  fruits  of  their  own 
industry,  and  they  can  purchase  their  liberty  after  having  accumu- 
lated sufficient  means  for  this  purpose. 

The  government  of  the  Sumatras  differs  in  many  particulars  among 
the  various  nationalities  into  which  the  country  is  divided.  The 
Malays,  who  are  a  warlike  and  conquering  race,  have  founded  their 
government  upon  the  principle  of  the  feudal  system.     The  lord  para- 


1  This  opinion  is  very  logical  and  even  pMlosophical, 
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mount  and  governing  prince  was  formerly  the  sultan  of  Menangkabao 
who  bore  the  imposing  title  of  rajah-maha-rajah-iang-de-pertuan, 
who  exercised  supreme  authority  and  transmitted  his  powers,  by 
hereditary  succession,  to  the  heir-apparent  who  was  styled  rajah- 
mvda.  The  actual  authority  of  the  sultan  was  hardly  superior  to 
that  of  a  rajah ;  he  maintained,  at  least  in  form,  his  ancient  rights 
and  prerogatives,  which  were  not  disputed  as  long  as  they  were  not 
supported  by  force.  The  sovereigns  of  Atchen,  of  Indrapour,  of 
Moco-Moco,  of  Palembang  and  of  Sambie  nominally  recognised 
his  supremacy,  and  some  even  paid  him  a  small  tribute  as  a  mark 
of  politeness,  but  they  were  nevertheless  absolutely  independent. 
His  person  was  considered  sacred,  and  the  veneration  entertained 
for  him  was  increased  through  the  influence  of  the  Mohamedan 
oflBcials  of  the  mosques  who  looked  upon  him  as  the  chief  of 
their  religion.  The  titles  the  sultan  assumed  were  the  most  ex- 
travagant, if  they  were  not  ridiculous.  Yellow  was  the  royal  colour 
which,  no  one  outside  of  the  court  circle  was  allowed  to  wear.  All 
the  members  of  the  royal  family  were  everywhere  treated  with  so 
much  condescension  that  the  inhabitants  permitted  themselves  to 
be  insulted,  beaten  and  even  robbed  by  them  without  the  least 
resistance  which  they  would  regard  as  an  unwarranted  profanation 
approaching  to  sacrilege. 

The  orang  kayos  or  nobles  were  feudal  chiefs,  whose  numerous  vassals, 
followers  and  dependents  occupied  a  position  of  subordination,  and 
whose  services  they  had  a  right  to  command  at  their  will  and  pleasure. 
The  sultan  was  assisted  in  the  administration  of  the  government  by  a 
prime  minister,  a  treasurer  or  high  steward,  the  tamongoong  or  com- 
mander of  the  land  and  sea  forces,  the  bandara  or  the  minister  of 
justice,  and  the  shabandar  or  the  collector  of  customs  who  acted  at  the 
same  time  as  the  commercial  agent  of  the  prince.  The  provinces  were 
under  the  exclusive  control  of  the  panylinas  or  governors,  to  whom 
the  pangidas  or  heads  of  departments  were  subordinate.  A  body- 
guard was  commanded  by  efficient  officers  called  coloohalang  who  were 
always  ready  to  execute  the  orders  of  their  sovereign.  At  a  later 
period  three  rajahs  exercised  supreme  power  over  the  rest  of  the 
chiefs.  Siak,  Indragiri  and  Palembang  and  other  provinces  were 
placed  under  their  protectorship.  Their  subjects  were  bound  to  furnish 
them  all  the  building  materials  for  the  construction  of  their  houses, 
and  they  levied  some  taxes,  but  otherwise  they  enjoyed  no  superior 
privileges.  At  the  present  day  the  principal  chiefs  are  simply  governors 
who  are  subordinate  to  the  Dutch  Resident,  and  receive  regular  pay 
from  the  government.  They  can  exercise  no  despotic  authority  and 
can  adopt  no  important  measure  without  previously  consulting  the 
council  of  the  nation,  in  which  aU  who  attend  have  a  voice.  The 
independent  Malay  tribes  recognise  the  authority  of  their  chiefs  who 
are  generally  four  in  number  and  bear  the  title  of  datoo. 

The  government  of  the  Eejangs  is  less  arbitrary  and  despotic  than 
the  ancient  government  of  the  Malays  Proper ;  but  it  does  not  mate- 
rially differ  from  it  in  form.  The  pangeran  is  the  recognised  feudal 
chief,  to  whom  all  minor  chiefs  owe  allegiance,  and  he  virtually  exer- 
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cises  sovereign  powers,  although  he  possesses  no  effective  means  of 
enforcing  obedience  or  of  giving  sanction  to  his  orders.  He  levies  no 
taxes,  he  has  not  suflScient  revenues  at  his  disposal  to  maintain  an 
armed  force ;  and  to  punish  a  rebellious  and  turbulent  subject,  he  has 
recourse  to  the  odious  expedient  of  assassination.  Even  the  dupattys 
or  heads  of  the  doosoons  are  not  actually  appointed,  but  simply  con- 
firmed by  him,  after  they  have  been  recommended  for  the  position  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  village.  A  small  revenue  accrues  to  him  from 
the  exercise  of  judicial  powers  in  important  criminal  cases,  and  when 
an  appeal  is  taken  from  the  decision  of  the  lower  court.  The  dupattys 
or  headmen  of  the  villages  are  hardly  distinguished  from  the  ana- 
buahs  or  dependents  except  by  their  title.  As  they  possess  no  coercive 
means  they  cannot  command  implicit  obedience ;  and  their  authority, 
or  the  submission  voluntarily  yielded  by  the  people,  depends  on  the 
influence  they  are  capable  of  exercising  in  the  formation  of  public 
opinion  by  their  insinuating  manners,  their  fluency  of  speech  and  their 
penetration  and  sagacity  as  judges  and  arbitrators.  The  dwpattys  of 
the  river  districts  are  all  independent  of  each  other,  and  each  one  is 
placed  under  the  supreme  control  of  a  pambarah  or  a  superior  proattin 
who  presides  at  festivals  and  at  the  trial  of  cases  in  which  several 
villages  are  interested,  receiving  as  compensation  for  his  services  an 
increased  proportion  of  provisions  and  a  great  part  of  the  fines.  The 
pambarah  is  elected  by  the  proattins  and  these,  in  turn,  are  elected 
by  the  dupattys.  The  dupattys  meet  at  regular  periods  in  a  judicial 
capacity,!  -^pij^en  they  assume  the  title  of  proattin  at  the  hwalo  or  prin- 
cipal town,  where  the  European  factory  is  established ;  and  it  is  their 
duty  not  only  to  try  all  criminal  cases,  those  only  excepted  which 
involve  the  penalty  of  death,  but  to  settle  all  minor  disputes  and 
differences  that  may  arise  between  the  people  of  their  doosoon.  The 
tribunal  that  decides  questions  in  litigation  between  two  villages  is 
presided  over  by  the  pambarab  or  the  chief  proattin  who  is  chosen 
from  the  dupattys  of  the  river  district.  The  dupattys  are  entitled  to 
a  small  fee  when  acting  as  judges,  but  they  are  required  to  receive  all 
strangers  that  may  visit  the  village,  and  they  never  turn  away  any  one 
who  claims  their  hospitality,  and  the  needy  are  always  provided  with 
a  sufficient  supply  of  food  and  a  comfortable  lodging  for  the  night. 
Although  their  title  is  not  strictly  hereditary,  yet  their  nearest  relation, 
who  is  endowed  with  sufficient  capacity,  or  who  is  best  qualified,  is 
generally  nominated  as  the  successor,  and  is  confirmed  by  the  pangeran 
or  the  European  resident. 

A  code  of  law  (adat)  forms  the  base  of  jurisprudence  among  the 
Eejangs.  These  customary  laws  have  lately  been  reduced  to  writing 
in  order  to  preserve  them  in  their  purity  without  alteration.  In  the 
preamble  it  is  said  that  these  laws  were  enacted  that  impartial  justice 
may  be  administered  with  regularity ;  that  the  death  penalty  may  be 
inflicted  upon  those  convicted  of  a  capital  crime ;  that  all  cases  may 
be  tried  before  the  proper  judges  ;  that  fines  may  be  imposed  according 


1  Their  meetings  are  called  bechara  aignifyiag  discourse  or  debate.    Marsden's 
Sumatra,  p.  217. 
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to  the  gravity  of  the  offence ;  that  full  compensation  may  be  received 
for  murder ;  that  property  may  be  equitably  divided ;  that  things  that 
have  been  borrowed  may  be  returned ;  that  presents  may  become  the 
property  of  those  who  receive  them  ;  that  debts  be  paid ;  that  credits 
be  accepted  according  to  the  prevalent  customs ;  and  these  things  are 
to  be  observed  because  by  the  observance  of  the  law  a  country  flourishes, 
while  neglecting  or  violating  it  inevitably  leads  to  ruin.  The  thief  is 
bound  to  pay,  in  addition  to  a  fine,  twice  the  value  of  the  property 
stolen.  In  case  of  murder  the  criminal  may  ransom  his  forfeited  life 
by  the  payment  of  the  blood-money  (baugoon)  which  varies  from  eighty 
to  five  hundred  dollars  in  money  according  to  the  dignity,  the  age,  the 
rank  and  sex  of  the  victim.  An  oath  is  administered  with  great 
solemnity,  and  the  crime  of  perjury  is  hardly  ever  committed. 

Passumah,  which  is  separated  from  Lampong  by  the  Padan-gochie 
river,  is  governed  by  four  pangerans,  who  are  entirely  independent  of 
each  other,  but  they  nominally  recognise  the  supremacy  of  the  sultan 
of  Palembang  who  is  himself  but  a  dependent  instrument  of  the 
Dutch.  Each  village  is  presided  over  by  an  inferior  pangeran  who  is 
elected  by  the  inhabitants,  and  being  confirmed  by  the  higher  autho- 
rity, he  acts  as  assistant  judge  in  the  trial  of  cases,  and  exercises  the 
same  function  as  the  dupatty. 

The  supreme  government  of  the  Lampongs  is  also  vested  in  chiefs 
who  bear  the  title  of  'pangeran.  In  one  district,  however,  the  title  of 
the  chief  magistrate  is  pangoio,  but  his  authority  does  not  differ  from 
that  of  the  rest  of  the  chiefs.  The  pangerans  of  some  districts  are 
sufficiently  powerful  to  enable  them  to  assess  and  levy  a  regular  capi- 
tation tax  in  money,  which  forms  a  part  of  their  revenues. 

On  the  sea-coast  and  towards  the  southern  extremity  of  the  island, 
where  the  pepper  plantations  are  most  flourishing,  the  Dutch  residents 
virtually  exercise  sovereign  powers.  They  preserve  the  peace  between 
the  different  villages  ;  they  protect  the  people  from  the  injustice  and 
the  oppression  of  the  chiefs  ;  and  they  prevent  the  local  courts  from 
perverting  justice  by  the  subornation  of  witnesses  and  the  corruptive 
influence  of  bribery. 

No  ancient  written  law  exists  among  the  people  of  this  island,  and 
there  is  not  even  a  word  in  the  language  which  gives  expression  to 
the  precise  idea  of  law ;  nor  is  there  any  recognised  authority  for  the 
exercise  of  legislative  powers.  The  lex  non  scripta  or  adat,  based 
upon  long-established  customs,  transmitted  to  them  by  their  ancestors, 
is  strictly  observed,  and  is  enforced  by  common  consent,  and  by 
voluntary  acquiescence.  The  chiefs  have  no  right  to  repeal,  alter  or 
modify  the  established  Usages,  and  when  an  important  case  is  pre- 
sented for  their  consideration,  for  which  no  precedent  exists  upon 
which  the  decision  can  be  based,  they  consult  together  and  agree  upon 
a  mode  of  procedure  that  shall  serve  as  rule  in  the  future,  but  their 
final  determination  is  only  accepted  as  valid  and  binding  after  it  has 
been  submitted  for  approval  to  the  people  of  the  doosoon.  In  ques- 
tions, which  relate  toj  the  rights  of  property,  the  proattins  simply  act 
as  arbitrators,  and  to  give  binding  force  to  their  decision  the  parties 
to  the  suit  obligate  themselves  in  advance  to  abide  by  the  award, 
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classes  abstain  from  food  and  betel,  while  the  sun  is  above  the  horizonj 
for  a  week  or  a  fortnight ;  but  there  are  only  a  few  who  carry  their 
devotion  to  such  an  excess  as  to  renounce  these  luxuries  for  the 
period  of  a  whole  lunar  month.  The  precepts  of  the  Koran,  which 
enjoin  upon  them  to  avoid  gaming  and  abstain  from  wine  and  intoxi- 
cating drinks,  are  entirely  disregarded. 

The  reformed  Mohamedan  sect  of  Wahabees  had  taken  a  firm  foot- 
hold on  the  island.  They  formed  a  separate  class  and  were  called  by 
the  natives  orang  poetih  or  "  white  men,"  because  they  are  dressed 
in  white  garments.  They  received  the  Koran  only  as  the  standard 
of  their  faith,  and  they  held  no  communion  with  those  who  were  not 
strict  observers  of  their  creed.  Their  followers  were  bound  to  per- 
form their  ablutions  and  say  their,  prayers  five  times  a  day;  they  were 
prohibited  from  filing  their  teeth,  chewing  betel,  smoking  opium,  or 
attending  cock-fights.  They  had  once  conquered  a  great  portion  of 
the  island,  but  they  were  arrested  in  their  victorious  career  by  the 
Dutch ;  and  a  small  remnant  only  remains  now,  who  still  -  adhere 
faithfully  to  the  pure  teachings  of  the  founders  of  the  sect.^ 

Most  of  the  Lampongs  profess  Mohamedanism ;  and  as  they  are 
suflSciently  regular  in  their  religious  devotions  a  mosque  is  found  in 
almost  every  village.  The  Kejangs  on  the  other  hand  have  not 
adopted  any  definite  system  of  religious  belief.  They  have  no  tem- 
ples, no  priests  and  no  regular  mode  of  worship.  Their  notion  of 
some  higher  spiritual  beings,  called  orang  aloos  (subtle,  impalpable 
beings)  which  have  the  faculty  of  rendering  themselves  visible  or 
invisible  at  pleasure,  and  possess  the  power  of  doing  good  or  evil,  is  a 
conception  which  has  probably  been  borrowed  from  the  Mohamedans ; 
for  Ullah  tala,  a  corruption  of  the  Allah  tala  of  the  Malays,  is  the 
only  word  for  God  that  has  been  introduced  among  them.  When 
they  invoke  these  powers  in  their  oath  they  call  them  maleihat  and 
jins,  which  are  the  good  and  evil  genii  of  the  Mohamedans.  The 
word  deva,  of  Hindoo  or  Sanscrit  derivation,  designates  another  class 
of  supernatural  beings.  The  veneration  which  they  entertain  for  the 
memory  of  their  deceased  ancestors  {nenek  jpayang)  is  also  of  foreign 
importation,  and  is  one  of  those  amiable  superstitions  which  are 
cherished  even  by  some  of  the  most  savage  races,  whose  religious 
temperament  is  otherwise  entirely  undeveloped.  The  tombs  of  their 
friends  and  relations  are  sacred  ground,  to  which  they  are  attached 
with  the  most  fervent  passion,  so  that  nothing  can  induce  them  to 
change  their  residence  or  abandon  the  consecrated  spot.  These  are 
their  only  places  of  worship,  and  the  country  people  resort  hither 
when  a  solemn  oath  has  to  be  taken,  or  when  in  a  sudden  calamity 
they  feel  themselves  impotent,  and  are  driven  by  an  irresistible  im- 
pulse to  seek  sympathy  and  consolation  in  the  presence  of  the 
shadowy  memorials  of  ancient  love  and  friendship. 

They  have  other  superstitions  inspired  by  fear  and  the  awe  excited 
by  agencies  which  are  considered  supremely  malevolent.  Tigers  are 
reverenced  and  are  never  killed  nor  wounded  except  in  self-defence, 

'  For  Wahabees  see  "Aramaeans,''  p.  388. 
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because  they  are  believed  to  be  animated  by  the  spirit  of  the  dead. 
They  are  never  called  by  their  proper  name,  but  are  spoken  of  as 
sutwa  (the  wild  animal)  or  as  nmek  (the  ancestor)  or  as  ancient,  with 
the  object  of  appeasing  their  wrath,  or  soothing  their  angry  passions. 
They  are  supposed  to  represent  the  characteristic  spirit  of  some  deceased 
person  who  had  assumed  this  form,  and  they  imagine  that  there  exists 
a  certain  locality  in  the  country  where  these  animals  are  congregated, 
where  they  hold  a  court,  have  a  regular  government,  and  dwell  in 
towns,  the  houses  of  which  are  thatched  with  woman's  hair.  Another 
representative  of  the  agencies  of  evil  in  nature  is  the  alligator,  who 
destroys  men  while  bathing,  and  he  is  equally  looked  upon  with  reli- 
gious terror. 

The  Malays  entertain  the  superstitious  notion  that  certain  persons 
in  their  individual  character  are  imbued  with  a  supernatural  virtue 
called  betuah,  which  renders  them  invulnerable,  and  protects  them 
against  accidental  injuries,  and  it  is  supposed  that  even  ships  and 
boats  are  sometimes  invested  with  this  preservative  power. 

In  some  localities,  especially  in  the  southern  part  of  the  island, 
their  superstitious  temper  carries  them  so  far  as  to  believe  that 
certain  majestic  trees  are  the  abodes,  or  rather  the  symbolic  types 
of  wood  spirits.  At  Benconat,  in  the  country  of  the  Lam  pongs,  there 
is  found  a  long  stone  that  lies  upon  another  stone  of  a  flattish  out- 
line ;  and  it  is  asserted  by  the  inhabitants  that  this  miraculous  rock 
having  accidentally  fallen  into  the  water,  set  itself  in  motion  by 
its  own  inherent,  active  powers  and  resumed  its  original  place,  at 
the  same  time  producing  a  furious  tempest.  Whoever  irreverently 
approaches  this  divinely  endowed  object  is  destined  to  suffer  great 
misfortunes.  The  inhabitants  of  the  interior  of  Lampong  are  said 
to  pay  particular  reverence  to  the  sea,  and  present  offerings  to  it 
of  cakes  and  preserves. 
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BATTAHS. 

The  Battah.  country,  making  a  part  of  the  island  of  Sumatra,  has 
no  precise  and  definite  boundaries.  In  the  north-east  and  south-west 
the  Battah  lands  run  along  in  a  parallel  line  with  the  sea-coast.  The 
north-western  boundary  commences  from  the  mouth  of  the  Assahan 
on  the  north-east  coast,  in  3°  2'  N.  latitude,  to  the  south-western 
coast,  in  2°  46'  N.  latitude.  The  south-eastern  boundary  extends 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Eik  Sinkuang  on  the  south-west  coast,  in 
1°  2'  30"  W.  latitude,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Eik  Biela,  on  the  north-east 
coast,  in  2°  43'  N.  latitude.  The  south-western  boundary  runs  from 
the  Muara  Sinkuang  to  Cape  Turumou.  The  north-eastern  boundary 
extends  from  Tanjony  Banksie  to  the  mouth  of  the  Assahan  river. 
The  principal  rivers  that  water  the  Battah  territory  are  the  Sikuang, 
the  Sikunar  and  the  Batang-torru,  all  of  which  take  a  western  direc- 
tion and  frequently  inundate  the  forests  through  which  they  flow. 
The  country  is  very  mountainous ;  the  Bai  Mountains  are  situated 
at  the  southern  extremity ;  the  mountain  chain  of  Batu  manna  and 
the  branch  chain  of  Lumut  terminate  at  the  capes  of  Usawa  and 
Tannapandan.  The  mountain  chain  of  Tapanuli  rises  in  the  north 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tapanuli  river,  and  divides  itself  into  several 
distinct  branches.  Lake  Toba  occupies  the  centre  of  the  Battah 
country,  and  on  its  borders  are  the  most  populous  settlements. 

The  Battahs,  like  the  rest  of  the  Sumatras,  are  of  Malayo-Melane- 
sian  origin  and  do  not  materially  differ  from  them  in  physical  con- 
stitution. Many  of  them  are  above  medium  height,  but  ordinarily 
they  do  not  exceed  that  stature.  They  are  distinguished  for  their 
stout  and  muscular  frame  of  body,  their  comparatively  fair  com- 
plexion, their  straight  and  moderately  large  mouth,  and  their  promi- 
nent nose  which  is  nearly  straight  and  pointed.  Their  face  is  oval 
and  their  features  are  almost  regular.  The  back  of  their  head  is 
rounded,  and  their  cheek-bones  are  very  little  prominent. 

The  moral  character  of  the  Battahs,  though  they  are  professed 
cannibals,  is  far  superior  to  that  of  the  Sumatras.  They  are  simple 
and  unaffected  in  their  manners,  candid  and  frank  in  their  inter- 
course, and  kind  and  well-disposed  in  the  general  relations  of  life. 
Their  hospitality  is  most  generous,  and  a  fugitive  that  is  sheltered 
beneath  their  roof  finds  there  an  inviolable  asylum,  and  is  defended 
from  harm  or  injury  at  aU  hazard.  They  are  faithful  in  their  friend- 
ship, and  in  their  marks  of  attachment  they  are  most  liberal  and 
disinterested.  They  are  possessed  of  high  domestic  virtues,  and  love 
their  family  and  their  children.  They  are  grateful  for  favours 
received,  which  is  one  of  their  most  prominent  traits  of  character. 
They  are  light-hearted  and  cheerful ;  their  feelings  are  easily  excited 
and  they  never  fail  to  sympathise  with  the  unfortunate.  They  are 
much  attached  to  their  country  and  to  the  place  of  their  birth,  and 
never  make  long  voyages  across  the  sea.  They  are  not  jealous,  nor 
is  voluptuousness  one  of  their  failings.  On  proper  occasions  they 
display  much  courage,  and  when  roused  up  to  energetic  action  they 
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bid  defiance  to  every  kind  of  danger.  They  are  sincere,  despise  all 
kinds  of  deception  and  always  tell  the  truth,  and  they  have  only 
recourse  to  dissimulation  in  the  utmost  extremity.  They  are  true  to 
their  word,  are  strictly  honest  and  trustworthy  and  are  perfectly 
independent,  proud,  ambitious  and  noble.  They  love  their  freedom, 
and  defend  it  with  unrelaxed  persistence,  but  they  are  somewhat 
self-willed  and  obstinate.  They  are  decorous  in  their  demeanour,  are 
never  disrespectful,  though  they  are  not  over-polite  and  are  frequently 
abrupt  and  rudely  impatient.  They  are  not  very  submissive  to 
authority,  are  indocile  and  undisciplined.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
are  rather  indolent  in  their  habits,  love  to  indulge  in  idleness,  and 
they  work  only  when  pressed  by  necessity.  They  are  careless,  im- 
provident and  lavish  if  not  wasteful.  They  are  passionately  addicted 
to  gambling,  especially  cock-fighting ;  are  much  inclined  to  drink  to 
excess,  though  they  abhor  the  smoking  of  opium.  They  are  distrust- 
ful, faithless,  suspicious  and  obstinate  when  they  come  in  contact 
with  those  whom  they  have  reason  to  fear  as  intruders.  Their  vin- 
dictiveness  is  open  and  without  disguise,  and  it  is  of  short  duration ; 
but  they  are  cmel  and  ferocious  in  the  presence  of  their  enemies. 
They  are  social  and  communicative ;  but  at  the  same  time  they  are 
quarrelsome  and  contentious. 

The  Battahs  live  together  in  villages  (huta)  comprising  from  ten  to 
fifteen  houses,  and  rarely  exceeding  thirty  habitations.  They  are 
generally  built  in  two  rows  facing  each  other  by  their  gable  ends. 
The  villages  generally  form  an  oblong  square  intersected  by  a  broad 
street,  and  are  fortified  by  a  palisade  of  stout  bamboos  or  young  sap- 
lings which  are  closely  ranged,  and  are  generally  strengthened  by 
transverse  poles  fastened  to  the  nprights  by  strips  of  rattan  splits. 
The  enclosure  is  rarely  entered  by  a  gate,  for  the  entry  is  most  com- 
monly closed  by  five  or  six  stout  cross-beams  which  are  removed  or 
replaced  at  pleasure.  Some  villages  have  double  palisades  with  the 
interval  filled  up  with  stones  or  thorny  branches.  These  palisades 
are  from  six  to  seven  feet  high,  and  to  watch  the  approach  of  an 
enemy  elevated  platforms  are  erected  at  both  sides  of  the  entry,  where 
in  time  of  war  two  men  are  standing  sentinel  to  prevent  the  surprise 
of  a  hostile  tribe.  The  houses  are  simply  oblong  huts  of  wooden 
planks  or  bamboo,  from  twenty  to  twenty-four  feet  long,  and  from 
ten  to  twelve  feet  wide,  while  the  height  of  the  side  walls  does  not 
exceed  five  feet.  Some  dwellings  however,  are  a  hundred  feet  long, 
and  though  they  are  not  divided  by  partitions,  yet  they  are  occupied 
by  a  considerable  number  of  families  who  are  all  related  to  each  other. 
These  houses  rest  on  four  corner  posts  from  four  to  eight  feet  above 
the  ground.  The  side  walls  are  composed  of  bamboo  splits  neatly 
interwoven,  and  it  is  only  in  the  mountain  districts  that  they  are 
made  of  sheets  of  bark  The  residences  of  the  rajahs  are  entirely 
built  of  wooden  planks.  The  roof  is  thatched  with  palm  leaves  or 
leaf  stems  of  the  Arenga  saccharifera,  and  in  some  localities  the  coarse 
eju  fibre  is  used  for  the  same  purpose.  The  roof  frame  is  high  and 
sloping,  and  where  the  two  sides  meet  at  the  summit  it  forms  a  con- 
cave line  turned  up  at  each  gable  end  with  a  hornlike  projection.  The 
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door,  which  is  always  in  the  front  gable  end,  and  does  not  exceed  four 
feet  in  height,  is  reached  by  means  of  a  rude  ladder  which  extends 
from  the  ground  to  the  front  opening.  The  fire-places,  of  which  there 
are  generally  two,  are  in  the  two  front  corners.  They  consist  of  a 
foundation  of  stone  from  nine  to  twelve  feet  square,  over  which  a 
layer  of  earth  is  spread.  A  few  stones,  ranged  in  order,  serve  as 
tripod,  and  a  frame  of  sticks  stands  over  the  fire  which  is  designed  for 
drying  and  smoking  meat,  and  for  setting  aside  pots,  kettles  and  other 
culinary  articles.  The  larger  houses  of  the  rajahs  are  entered  through 
the  floor  by  passing  through  a  trap  door.  They  are  frequently  pro- 
vided with  a  ceiling,  which  forms,  to  some  extent,  an  upper  storey 
under  the  roof.  They  also  have  a  balcony  attached  to  the  front  gable 
end,  which  is  only  accessible  from  the  interior.  The  pillars,  which 
support  the  building,  are  hexagonal  and  are  artistically  ornamented 
with  neat  carvings.  These  residences  are  generally  forty  feet  long, 
twenty  feet  wide,  and  five  and  a  half  feet  high,  while  the  height  of 
the  roof  is  no  less  than  twelve  feet.  The  floor  is  laid  with  wooden 
planks,  over  which  mats  of  pandanus  leaves  are  spread.  In  the 
houses  of  some  of  the  mountain  chiefs  platforms,  which  are  about  two 
feet  high  and  five  or  six  feet  wide,  run  along  the  whole  length  of  the 
apartment  on  both  sides  of  the  walls,  leaving  a  free  passage  about 
three  or  four  feet  broad  between  them.  Each  village  is  provided 
with  storehouses  which  do  not  differ  in  construction  from  the  ordinary 
huts,  where  the  sheaves  of  rice  are  preserved  for  future  use.  In  the 
centre  of  the  village  generally  stands  the  so2)po  or  community  build- 
ing which  is  distinguished  from  the  common  family  dwelling  by  its 
large  dimensions,  its  artistically  carved  pillars,  and  its  other  ornamen- 
tation. The  sides  are  closed  up  with  planks  to  the  height  of  three  or 
three  and  a  half  feet,  while  the  upper  part  up  to  the  eaves,  is  entirely 
open.  Close  to  the  entry  benches  are  fixed  to  the  walls,  which 
answer  the  purpose  of  seats  as  well  as  places  of  repose.  The  roof 
space  is  separated  from  the  main  hall  by  a  plank  floor,  and  this  upper 
storey  is  considered  a  consecrated  spot  where  the  relics  of  the  commu- 
nity are  kept,  such  as  the  skull  of  an  enemy  killed  in  battle,  or  the 
jawbone  of  a  buffalo  found  in  some  old  grave,  the  ashes  of  a  burnt 
hog  preserved  in  a  bamboo  tube,  old  manuscripts,  and  letters  engraved 
upon  bamboo  •  the  jmstaha  or  sacred  book  written  upon  the  inner 
bark  of  certain  trees,  and  their  battle  flags  which  are  highly  venerated 
as  the  emblems  of  their  national  prosperity  and  independence.  In 
some  large  villages  there  exists  a  second  soppo  in  the  outskirts,  and 
in  that  building  the  upper  storey  is  reserved  for  the  accommodation  of 
merchants  and  strangers  that  happen  to  visit  them ;  or  it  is  used  as  a 
common  magaziae  to  store  away  the  paddie  of  the  community.  Fre- 
quently it  is  the  place  where  foreign  ambassadors  are  received,  and 
matters  relating  to  foreign  affairs  are  discussed  and  determined. 

The  furniture  of  the  Battahs  corresponds  with  the  simplicity  of 
their  dwellings.  Their  household  ware  and  utensils  are  hemispherical 
pots  of  earthenware  (priok),  which  have  a  round  bottom  and  a  short, 
slightly  contracted  neck;  bamboo-joints,  which  are  used  as  water 
vessels  and  as  drinking  cups ;  small  knives  with  a  two-valved  wooden 
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handle,  to  which  they  are  fastened  by  means  of  twine ;  and  baskets  of 
conic  form  of  plaited' bamboo  splits,  in*  which  the  cooked  rice  is  kept. 
But  the  most  indispensable  domestic  implements  are  the  wooden  mortars 
or  troughs  of  sections  of  hollowed-out  tree-trunks,  in  which,  with  a 
wooden  pestle,  the  rice  is  hulled,  and  by  means  of  which  the  grain  is 
frequently  reduced  into  a  coarse  meal  (ituk). 

The  dress  of  the  Battahs  shows  little  taste  and  much  less  elegance. 
Their  body  garment  consists  of  wide  drawers  (seroar)  of  coarse  home- 
made cotton  stuff  or  linen,  which  extend  down  to  the  knees.  Their 
head-dress  is  a  kind  of  turban  (bungm)  which,  among  the  common 
class,  is  composed  of  a  strip  of  cloth  made  of  tree  bark  or  of  home- 
spun cotton,  while  that  of  the  higher  classes  is  generally  of  blue  linen 
of  foreign  manufacture.  Instead  of  drawers  the  rajahs  as  well  as  the 
women  wear  the  Tcoppo-hoppo  or  sarong  which  is  in  the  form  of  an 
ample  petticoat  made  of  a  piece  of  thick  wiry  cotton  cloth  of  a 
brownish  red  or  a  dark  blue  colour,  about  two  yards  long  and  one 
yard  wide,  which  is  wrapped  round  the  waist  where  it  is  fastened  by 
a  rope,  a  belt  or  a  girdle,  and  reaches  down  to  the  ankles,  but  leaves 
the  breast  and  the  upper  part  of  the  body  entirely  exposed.  In  some 
districts  the  single  women,  in  others  the  married  women  only  cover 
their  breasts.  A  few  men  of  high  rank  wear  the  Malay  robe  or  haju 
of  chintz.  The  petticoat  of  some  of  the  women  only  falls  down  as  far 
as  the  knee,  when  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  horri.  Both  sexes 
when  they  go  abroad  throw  over  their  shoulders  the  kain  djellimut  or 
scarf  from  six  to  seven  feet  long,  and  from  two  and  a  half  to  three 
feet  wide,  which,  when  ornamented  with  fringes  and  tassels  of  beads, 
is  called  djukia,  and  is  only  worn  as  a  mark  of  distinction  by  the 
rajahs  or  chiefs.  The  men  encircle  their  upper  arm  with  a  finely 
poUshed  and  well-finished  ring  cut  of  a  Tridacna  shell,  and  triangular 
tablets  hang  down  their  breasts.  They  tie  their  hair  into  a  top-knot 
which  is  fixed  to  the  crown  of  the  head.  The  young  women  load 
themselves  with  a  profusion  of  ornamental  tinsel.  They  wear  neck- 
bands, bracelets  and  anklets  of  brass  wire  as  a  mark  of  virginity, 
of  which  the  number  is  proportioned  to  the  wealth  of  the  wearer. 
Their  ears  are  pierced  with  numerous  holes,  from  which  rings  of  tin 
are  suspended.  On  festival  occasions  they  adorn  themselves  with  ear- 
rings of  gold ;  while  their  hair,  which  is  parted  in  front,  is  ornamente'd 
with  pins  terminating  in  a  bird  or  dragon-like  head.  As  soon  as  a 
young  girl  is  married  she  is  divested  of  all  her  ornamental  finery. 

The  mass  of  the  Battah  population  subsists  principally  on  vegetable 
food.  Where  rice  is  produced  in  abundance  this  cereal  forms  the 
staple  article  of  diet.  It  is  simply  cooked  in  water  until  the  grains 
are  softened  and  swelled.  It  is  generally  seasoned  with  red  pepper, 
for  no  salt  is  used;  or  it  is  eaten  with  a  condiment  called  sayor 
which  is  a  compound  of  various  acetic  and  astringent  vegetables  mixed 
with  red  pepper.  Among  the  poorer  classes,  especially  those  of  the 
mountain  districts,  rice  is  a  luxury,  of  which  they  rarely  partake,  and 
they  have  to  content  themselves  with  maize  (jagdm/)  which  is  roasted 
in  the  ear  over  the  fire ;  or  the  grains  are  partially  crushed  in  the 
mortar,  and  are  cooked  like  rice.     In  addition  to  this  they  are  pro- 
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vided  with  sweet  potatoes  {gadong)  which,  after  they  are  properly 
boiled,  supply  a  nourishing  article  of  food.  The  tuberous  roots  of  the 
Galadium  esculentum,  which  grow  to  a  very  large  size,  are  eaten  by 
poor  people  well  cooked  and  cut  into  slices.  The  meat  dishes  of  the 
rich  and  of  the  higher  orders  are  confined  to  pork,  beef  and  buffalo. 
A  species  of  black  dog  is  expressly  fattened  to  be  served  up  as  a 
delicate  viand ;  and  horseflesh  is  most  highly  esteemed.  Generally, 
however,  the  privilege  of  feasting  on  meat  diet  is  reserved  for  festal 
occasions.  The  common  people  consider  it  good  luck  if  they  succeed 
in  catching  small  fish,  or  killing  a  squirrel,  a  rat,  a  bat  or  even  a  large 
lizard  or  a  snake.  They  also  eat  the  larvae  of  a  kind  of  ants,  and  they 
do  not  scruple  to  feed  on  the  carcass  of  any  dead  animal,  such  as  a 
dog,  alligator,  or  any  wild  game  that  may  accidentally  fall  into  their 
hands.  On  public  festivals  the  flesh  of  the  slaughtered  animals  is 
divided  out  among  the  assembled  multitude,  each  one  receives  a  piece; 
but  the  poor  people  must  be  satisfied  with  an  ear,  a  tail,  the  muzzle 
or  the  lower  part  of  a  limb.  The  entrails,  after  they  are  carefully 
cleaned,  are  also  cooked  and  eaten.  It  is  only  on  particular  occasions 
that  they  indulge  in  feasting  on  human  flesh,  which  they  always 
devour  raw.i  They  take  but  two  meals  a  day,  one  at  noon  and  the 
other  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  but  the  chiefs  take  sometimes 
an  early  breakfast  which  consists  simply  of  a  handful  of  cooked  rice. 
Their  ordinary  .drink  is  water ;  but  in  some  localities  they  make  use 
of  milk  :  and  palm-wine  {tuak)  is  a  favourite  beverage,  of  which  they 
partake  in  copious  draughts  at  their  public  gatherings,  and  frequently 
drink  to  excess. 

The  chief  occupation  of  the  Battahs  is  agriculture,  of  which  the 
labours  are  so  judiciously  conducted  that  the  yield  of  their  harvests 
supplies  them  with  all  the  necessary  means  of  subsistence.  A  great 
portion  of  the  Battah  country  is  very  fertile,  and  the  climate  is  pro- 
pitious for  bringing  to  maturity  several  of  the  cereal  species,  and 
some  of  the  tropical  fruits.  Their  agricultural  implements  are  very 
simple.  To  turn  up  and  level  the  marshy  rice  grounds  they  make 
use  of  a  triangular  hoe  attached  to  a  handle,  which  is  generally  of 
wood,  but  is  frequently  covered  with  sheet-iron.  A  pointed  planting 
stick  is  ail  that  is  necessary  for  the  rest  of  their  agricultural  opera- 
tions. Eice  is  the  staple  production  of  the  country,  and  is  cultivated 
in  many  varieties,  both  in  low  ground  and  uplands.  The  grain  may 
be  sown  in  every  month  of  the  year,  which  is  of  considerable  advan- 
tage to  those  who  build  up  new  villages,  and  are  therefore  compelled 
to  clear  the  land  for  cultivation.  But  in  old  settlements,  where  the 
fields  have  been  under  tillage  for  a  long  time,  the  sowing  takes  place 
at  definite  periods  of  the  year,  which  is  generally  at  the  beginning  of 
August  when  partial  rains  begin  to  fall,  but  sometimes,  though  rarely, 
the  first  sowing  is  made  in  the  middle  of  July.  On  the  coast  the 
harvest  is  cut  in  December,  but  in  all  other  parts  of  the  country  it 
is  deferred  until  January.  The  sawa  or  low  lands  would  annually 
yield  two  rice  crops,  but  the  farmers  generally  prefer  to  raise  a  single 

I  See  infra,  pp.  335,  336. 
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crop,  that  after  the  harvest  is  gathered  the  field  may  be  cleared  of  the  . 
stubble  to  be  made  ready  for  planting  it  with  maize.  In  the  sawas  or 
marshlands  which  are  artificially  irrigated,  the  rice  is  first  sown  broad- 
cast in  small  beds,  and  after  a  growth  of  fourteen  days  the  small 
sprouts  are  transplanted  in  parallel  rows  in  the  prepared  fields,  which 
are  regularly  flooded.  In  the  course  of  four  or  five  months  the  water 
is  drained  off,  and  after  the  lapse  of  seven  or  eight  weeks,  as  soon  as 
the  fields  are  dried  up,  the  grain  acquires  full  maturity  and  is  ready 
for  the  sickle.  The  water  supply  is  mostly  regulated  by  the  natural 
conditions  of  the  ground  with  but  little  artificial  aid ;  in  some  parts 
of  the  country,  however,  the  fields  are  bordered  by  straight  canals 
which  are  from  three  to  four  miles  long,  and  since  the  water  is 
higher  than  the  surface  of  the  adjoining  fields,  it  permeates  through 
the  banks  and  keeps  the  crop  in  a  moist  condition.  The  whole 
population  of  a  village :  men,  women  and  even  young  girls,  assist  in 
gathering  the  rice  harvest.  The  stems  are  cut  about  eight  inches 
below  the  panicle,  and  are  tied  into  sheaves  which  are  stored  away 
under  the  roof  of  the  dwelling,  or  in  the  upper  storey  of  the  soppo. 
The  yield  in  the  uplands  or  laddangs  is  from  thirty  to  forty  fold,  and 
in  the  sawa  lands  from  fifty  to  seventy  and  even  eighty  fold.  Next 
to  rice  maize  (Jagon)  is  the  most  important  agricultural  product.  It 
is  planted  in  all  the  laddangs  after  the  rice  harvest ;  it  ripens  in  five 
or  six  months  and  yields  a  three  hundred  fold  return,  which  in  some 
exceptionally  fertile  spots  reaches  as  high  as  four  hundred  and  even 
five  hundred.  Sweet  potatoes  are  grown  where  the  soil  is  sufficiently 
sandy  and  loose ;  otherwise  they  require  but  little  care  and  thrive 
well  on  the  steepest  mountain  slopes.  The  best  are  produced  in  the 
provinces  of  Hurung  and  Tabah.  The  oMe  or  Galadium  esculentum 
is  set  out  in  solitary  plants  in  the  vicinity  of  the  laddang  huts,  or  on 
the  margin  of  the  fields.  Yams  are  but  rarely  cultivated,  and  Irish 
potatoes  are  unknown.  The  vegetables  grown  in  the  gardens  are  red 
pepper  (lasiok),  water-melons,  some  species  of  beans  and  young 
bamboo  sprouts.  Betel  pepper  is  cultivated  on  the  coast ;  and 
tobacco,  which  is  universally  grown,  is  restricted  to  small  patches. 
Indigo  and  cotton  thrive  well  and  are  produced  in  sufficient  quantity 
for  home  consumption.  Ginger  is  of  spontaneous  growth  and  is 
found  in  the  mountain  districts.  Black  pepper  is  principally  culti- 
vated on  the  coast. 

The  climate  of  the  Battah  country  is  not  favourable  to  fruit  trees. 
Banana  plantations  are  confined  to  the  uplands ;  cocoa-nuts  are  but 
sparingly  distributed  along  the  south-west  coast,  either  as  solitary 
trees,  or  as  small  groves,  but  in  the  interior  even  single  trees  are 
rarely  met  with.  The  arenga  palm,  which  yields  delicious  palm- 
wine,  is  mostly  found  in  the  mountain  regions.  To  obtain  the  tuak 
or  palm-wine  the  summit  of  the  flower  stem,  being  cut,  is  bent  down- 
wards, and  as  the  liquor  drips  out,  it  is  collected  in  a  bamboo  tube.  It 
also  supplies  the  black  eju  fibre  which  is  obtained  from  the  base  of 
the  petioles  and  is  rendered  quite  serviceable  for  thatching  houses, 
twisting  ropes  and  making  nets.  The  luluh,  which  is  a  spongy  mass 
answering  the  purpose  of  tinder,  is  found  at  the  junction  of   the 
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petiole  and  the  stem.  The  papaw  {Oarica  papaya)  grows  every- 
where, and  furnishes  the  most  common  fruit.  The  durian,  which 
often  rises  to  the  height  of  a  hundred  feet,  is  of  spontaneous  growth. 
The  Psidium  pyriferum  or  jambu  apple  is  equally  an  indigenous 
production.  Mangos  are  rare,  and  their  fruit  is  rather  sour.  The 
areca  palm  is  only  found  in  the  coast  regions.  The  Laurus  cassia, 
which  produces  an  inferior  article  of  cinnamon,  grows  wild  in  the 
forest,  and  camphor  and  henzoin  trees  are  equally  the  natural  pro- 
ducts of  the  soil,  and  do  not  require  to  be  cultivated.  Among  the 
domestic  animals,  besides  fowls,  hogs  are  of  the  first  importance  and 
are  most  numerous,  especially  in  the  soutL  Common  cattle,  buffaloes 
and  horses  are  also  reared  to  a  limited  extent.  Goats  are  rather 
scarce,  and  sheep  are  entirely  unknown.  Dogs  and  cats  are  kept  in 
every  part  of  the  country. 

Fishing  is  followed  as  a  regular  occupation  by  the  lower  classes, 
both  on  the  coast  and  on  the  rivers.  For  river  fishing  they  make  use 
of  long,  pyramidal  nets,  and  of  iron  hooks  with  curved  points.  On 
the  coast  they  employ  long  flat  nets  which  measure  no  less  than  a 
hundred  feet  in  length,  are  weighted  with  stones  tied  to  the  edges, 
and  are  held  fast  by  means  of  ropes  in  the  hands  of  the  fishermen 
who  are  embarked  in  canoes.  The  net  is  let  down  into  the  water, 
and  remains  there  until  a  sufficient  quantity  of  fish  has  been  collected, 
when  it  is  hauled  to  the  shore. 

The  chief  industrial  pursuits  of  the  Battahs  are  the  spinning  of 
cotton  yarn  and  the  weaving  of  cotton  stuffs,  labours  which  are  exclu- 
sively attended  to  by, the  women.  For  the  production  of  yarn  they 
make  use  of  the  spinning-wheel.  Their  loom,  which  is  very  primitive, 
is  simply  composed  of  two  beams  or  posts  with  the  lower  ends  resting 
upon  the  ground  and  the  upper  ends  leaning  on  the  wall,  thus  giving 
to  them  an  oblique  direction.  The  uprights  are  connected  by  trans- 
verse laths,  to  which  the  threads  of  the  warp  are  tied.  The  filling  is 
passed  between  two  sets  of  alternate  threads,  kept  apart  by  a  stick, 
but  which  must  be  separated  at  each  repeated  stroke  of  the  shuttle. 
In  some  provinces,  however,  the  loom  is  of  a  more  artistic  mechanical 
contrivance,  which  enables  the  weaver  to  pass  the  shuttle  from  side 
to  side  withdut  the  tiresome  operation  of  opening  the  warp  with  the 
fingers  at  each  renewed  stroke.  Their  cotton  stuffs  are  heavy,  strong 
and  durable ;  but  they  are  rough  on  the  surface,  yet  they  are  very 
neatly  woven  with  stripes  of  various  colours,  and  ornamental  devices 
at  the  edges.  Dark  blue  stripes,  about  two  inches  wide,  alternate 
with  red  ones  from  one  half  to  two  inches  in  width,  leaving  the  edges 
entirely  white.  They  also  make  a  coarse  cloth  of  bark-fibre,  which  is 
softened  by  repeated  boiling  and  malleting.  They  obtain  their  blue 
colour  from  the  indigo  plant,  of  which  they  macerate  the  leaves  for 
two  days  in  cold  water,  and  by  constant  agitation  the  dark  blue  dye 
is  deposited  as  sediment.  The  leaves  of  the  Marsdenia  tinetoria  also 
yield  a  blue  colouring  matter.  Their  red  dye  is  procured  from  the 
root  of  the  Morinda  citrifolia  which,  after  being  cut  into  small  pieces, 
pounded  and  mixed  with  ashes,  is  converted  into  an  infusion  by'  the 
addition  of  cold  water.     Before  the  cotton  is  immersed  in  this  dye  it 
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is  saturated  with  cocoa-nut  oil,  or  the  oil  of  the  Aleurites  triloba,  or 
with  hogs'  lard.  It  is  only  on  the  coast  that  a  yellow  colouring 
matter  is  extracted  from  the  root  of  the  Curcuma  longa,  which  is 
mixed  in  water  with  a  certain  quantity  of  lime.  The  pamonting  belt 
worn  by  them  is  plaited  of  very  fine  rattan  fibres  which  are  dyed  black 
so  as  to  give  them  the  appearance  of  horse  hair,  and  as  an  ornamental 
addition  square  pieces  of  red  stuff  and  glittering  bits  of  .sheet  tin  are 
alternately  interwoven,  while  the  edges  are  garnished  with  variously 
coloured  glass  beads.  To  strengthen  the  girdle  it  is  lined  with  some 
woven  stuff,  and  has  a  wooden  clasp  attached  at  one  end,  which  fits 
to  one  of  the  three  projections,  with  which  it  is  provided  at  the  other 
end.  They  also  manufacture  mats  which  are  plaited  of  alternate 
stripes  of  tree  bark  and  rattan  splits.  ■  The  women  understand  the  art 
of  making  earthenware  which  is  formed  of  well-tempered  clay,  and  is 
burnt  in  a  small  earthenware  furnace.  Their  pots,  which  have  a 
round  bottom,  are  from  half  a  foot  to  one  foot  in  diameter,  and  are 
covered  with  an  earthenware  lid. 

The  commercial  activity  of  the  Battahs  is  but  little  developed,  on 
account  of  the  deficiency  of  the  means  of  communication,  the  inse- 
curity of  the  paths  or  roads,  and  the  frequent  plundering  excursions 
of  the  chiefs.  "With  the  exception  of  a  few  water  routes,  transporta- 
tion is  chiefly  effected  by  men,  who  act  as  professional  porters  and 
hire  out  their  services ;  or  slaves  are  employed  as  carriers  who  thus 
perform  the  labour  of  coolies.  Their  internal  trade  is  confined  to 
home  productions.  The  articles  principally  offered  for  sale  or  ex- 
change are  provisions,  cocoa-nuts,  Java  tobacco,  woven  tissues,  mate- 
rials for  betel  chewing,  dammar  resin,  mats,  salt,  camphor,  copper, 
tobacco-pipes,  ivory,  kitchen  ware,  fruits,  bananas,  palm-wine,  veni- 
son, the  flesh  of  the  buffalo,  dogs,  rats,  fowls,  eggs,  rice,  maize,  sweet 
potatoes,  fish,  horses  and  cattle.  In  the  most  populous  provinces 
regular  markets  are  held  near  the  villages  where  all  these  articles  can 
be  procured  by  barter.  Each  day  in  the  week  there  is  a  market  in  a 
different  locality,  where  thousands  of  people  of  all  classes  and  sexes 
congregate ;  the  men  being  generally  armed  with  their  lances,  while 
the  women  bring  sacks  filled  with  rice,  or  sweet  potatoes,  or  they  offer 
fowls  or  home-made  woven  stuff  in  exchange  for  other  articles  of 
value  or  for  money,  which  is  either  in  the  form  of  a  copper  coin 
called  deute,  or  it  is  a  piece  of  silver  known  as  pillarmatt.  These 
markets  are  perfectly  free,  no  license  tax  is  paid,  and  buyers  and 
sellers  make  their  own  prices.  The  articles  imported  from  foreign 
countries  consist  principally  of  brass  wire,  glass  beads,  salt,  cutlery, 
linen  and  other  woven  stuffs.  In  return  for  these  they  give  in 
exchange  beeswax,  trepang,  ivory,  tortoise-shell,  dammar  resin,  rattan, 
cinnamon,  pepper,  camphor  and  benzoin. 

The  Battahs  are  not  a  seafaring  people,  they  have  a  natural  repug- 
nance to  navigation,  and  it  is  very  rare  even  that  some  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  coast  paddle  their  small,  open  canoes  along  the  shore 
to  visit  the  nearest  islands. 

The  Battah  language  has  considerable  afiinity  with  the  Malay,  with 
which  it  has  probably  a  common  origin,  and  both  may  be  considered 
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as  brancli  languages  of  some  primitive  Melanesian  mother  tongue. 
The  art  of  writing  has  been  known  among  the  Battahs  from  a  very- 
remote  period.  The  characters,  which  are  very  simple,  are  written 
in  straight  lines  from  the  bottom  upwards,  arranged  from  left  to 
right.  Some  of  the  sounds  are  guttural  and  produce  a  hollow  rever- 
beration, as  they  are  drawn  up  by  a  deep  expiration.  The  great 
majority  of  the  population  know  how  to  read  and  write.  Their 
sacred  books,  called  pustaha,  are  composed  of  slips  of  the  inner  bark 
of  a  certain  tree,  rendered  smooth  and  rubbed  over  with  rice  water, 
and  the  writing  is  performed  with  a  pointed  twig  dipped  in  ink  which 
is  made  of  the  soot  of  dammar  mixed  with  sugar-cane  juice.  These 
books  treat  on  necromancy,  or  they  contain  some  legendary  lore,  or 
some  mythological  fiction.  Some  of  them  are  a  record  of  prescrip- 
tions for  talismans  and  charms,  to  be  made  serviceable  in  certain 
diseases;  or  they  register  agricultural  observations  suggested  by 
experience  relating  to  the  weather  or  the  condition  of  the  soil ;  or 
they  perpetuate  some  national  events ;  or  make  an  enumeration  of 
important  customary  laws.  The  present  generation  employs  as  writ- 
ing materials  bamboos  about  an  inch  and  a  half  wide  and  from  six 
to  twelve  inches  long,  on  which  the  written  character  is  engraved 
with  a  knife ;  but  on  the  coast  they  frequently  make  use  of  ink,  pen 
and  paper  of  European  importation. 

The  Battahs  have  neither  schools  nor  teachers ;  children  receive 
no  scholastic  education,  for  they  only  learn  to  read  and  write  in  the 
family  circle  by  sheer  imitation.  Young  boys  avail  themselves  of 
their  accomplishment  by  committing  their  ideas  to  writing,  and  send 
love  letters  to  the  young  girls  in  which  they  praise,  in  glowing  lan- 
guage, their  beautiful  bosom,  their  glossy  hair  and  their  rounded  arms, 
asking  them  for  some  small  favours  which  are  hardly  ever  refused. 
Boys  are  early  instructed  in  all  the  affairs  that  concern  the  village 
community ;  they  are  practised  in  their  daily  labours,  and  are  made 
familiar  with  the  management  of  the  domestic  animals. 

The  Battahs,  as  barbarous  and  rude  as  they  seem  to  be,  are  to  some 
extent  a  musical  people.  Their  instruments  resemble  those  of  the 
Javanese.  Their  drums  (gontang)  are  hollow,  wooden  cylinders  from 
two  to  four  feet  high  covered  at  both  ends  with  rough  skins.  They 
are  beaten  with  sticks,  and  sometimes  even  with  the  fist.  Six  or 
eight  drums  of  different  sizes  are  the  only  musical  instruments  found 
in  the  poorer  villages.  Their  gongs,'  which  are  of  copper  in  the  form 
of  a  kettle  or  deep  dish,  are  beaten  with  a  hammer.  The  chiefs  use 
these  instruments  not  only  for  musical  purposes,  but  to  scare  away 
the  wild  animals  from  the  laddang,  and  to  expel  the  demoniac  spirit 
from  the  body  of  the  sick.  The  sordam  is  a  kind  of  clarionet  which 
produces  loud  shrill  sounds,  and  the  harwah  is  a  small  fiddle  with  two 
strings  which  gives  forth  pure  but  sharp  notes. 

One  of  the  favourite  amusements. of  the  Battahs  is  dancing,  and 
even  the  rajahs  love  to  exhibit  their  terpsichorean  accomplishments 
in  the  presence  of  their  people.  This  exercise  is  confined  to  the 
men  alone,  and  the  solo  dance  is  always  executed  by  a  single  per- 
former.    The  movements  of  the  dance  consist  in  certain  contortions 
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of  the  body,  the  flexures  of  the  arms  and  legs  and  the  pantomimic 
play  of  the  features.  The  posture  of  the  body  is  not  erect,  but  it 
is  bent  in  a  squatting  posture ;  the  knees  are  crooked,  the  whole 
muscular  system  is  in  a  state  of  tension,  the  arms  are  gently  moved 
backward  and  forward,  the  joints  are  inverted,  and  the  fingers  are 
convulsively  reflexed.  Both  arms  are  often  straightened  out  in  a  per- 
pendicular line,"  one  touches  the  floor  with  the  ends  of  the  fingers,  and 
the  other  stands  out  stiff  in  an  opposite  direction,  while  the  body 
assumes  a  side  flexure  to  render  this  attitude  possible.  The  various 
movements  either  follow  each  other  slowly  or  suddenly ;  and  the 
gestures  give  expression  to  characteristic  ideas ;  sometimes  they  be- 
come menacing,  as  if  intending  to  stab  some  imaginary  phantom,  and 
then  they  assume  again  a  cheerful  aspect  which  concludes  the  per- 
formance. Sometimes  two  performers  dance  together  who  move 
round  each  other,  approach  and  then  suddenly  take  a  backward  step, 
at  the  same  time  giving  free  scope  to  their  pantomimic  displays. 
The  music  that  accompanies  and  indicates  the  measure  of  the  dance,  is 
the  drum  and  the  gong,  of  which  the  notes  are  sufficiently  boisterous 
in  sound  and  inharmonious  in  execution. 

The  Battahs  are  much  addicted  to  gaming  by  staking  money  on  the 
throw  of  the  dice,  which  are  represented  by  maize  grains.  The  game 
is  determined  by  throwing  an  even  or  an  odd  number,  or  in  some 
other  way  agreed  upon  by  the  parties.  After  they  have  lost  their 
ready  cash,  they  do  not  hesitate  to  risk,  at  the  hazard  of  the  game, 
their  clothing,  their  buffaloes,  their  cows  and  even  their  whole  for- 
tune. They  carry  this  besetting  propensity  to  such  an  excess  that 
after  having  sacrificed  all  their  goods  and  chattels  they  stake  their 
own  person,  and  if  they  are  unable  to  pay  they  are  sold  as  slaves. 
The  victim  of  this  thoughtless  infatuation  can  only  be  released  from 
the  obligation  he  has  incurred  by  the  generosity  of  the  lucky  winner, 
upon  the  condition  of  killing  a  horse  and  giving  a  public  entertain- 
ment. They  are  equally  addicted  to  cock-fighting,  which  rouses  up 
their  slumbering  passions,  and  produces  a  pleasurable  excitement.  The 
combat  takes  place  in  an  open  space  outside  of  the  village,  and  the 
exhibition  is  attended  by  the  chiefs  of  the  surrounding  country,  who 
never  fail  to  bring  their  finest  cocks  which  are  armed  with  sharp-edged 
spurs.  The  fight  scarcely  lasts  one  minute,  and  during  this  short  time 
one  of  the  cocks  generally  cuts  the  throat  of  his  weaker  adversary 
with  his  spurred  claw,  or  wounds  him  so  as  to  render  him  helpless. 
Horse-racing  is  also  one  of  their  favourite  diversions,  for  they  are  the 
most  skilful  riders,  and  they  perform  bold  equestrian  feats  without 
saddle  or  stirrup.  The  bridle  bit  is  either  of  iron  or  wood,  and  the 
headstall  and  reins  are  of  braided  rattan  splits  or  e/w  fibre. 

They  all  smoke  tobacco  in  brass  pipes  of  Chinese  manufacture ; 
betel  chewing  is  also  practised,  but  this  luxury  is  mostly  indulged  in 
by  the  coast  people.  They  also  love  to  entertain  each  other  while  sit- 
ting round  the  fire  by  telling  and  listening  to  stories  about  good  genii 
and  goblins,  or  the  legendary  tales  of  ancient  times. 

The  Battah  women  are  looked  upon  as  much  inferior  to  the  men,  and 
they  are  treated  as  the  drudges  if  not  as  the  slaves  of  the  household. 
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The  husband  is  invested  with  despotic  power,  and  he  even  possesses 
the  privilege  of  selling  his  wife  and  children.  In  some  provinces  the 
women  perform  all  the  agricultural  labour,  without  being  assisted  by 
the  men  except  during  harvest  time.  They  not  only  attend  to  most 
of  the  industrial  pursuits,  but  they  gather  the  firewood,  fetch  the 
water,  hull  the  rice  and  do  the  cooking,  while  the  men,  unless  engaged 
in  some  warlike  expedition,  lead  an  idle,  inactive  life,  and  amuse 
themselves,  crowned  with  garlands  and  flowers,  by  playing  the 
clarionet,  or  by  diverting  themselves  on  horseback  either  in  racing  or 
hunting  deer.  Sometimes  the  men  take  care  of  the  children,  but 
generally  they  are  carried  about  by  their  mother.  Husbands,  how- 
ever, never  ill-treat  their  wives,  but  they  are  almost  always  kind  and 
gentle  when  in  the  presence  of  their  more  industrious  better  halves 
who  seem  to  be  quite  happy  and  contented. 

Polygamy  is  authorised  by  custom  and  law ;  but  the  number  of 
wives  is  restricted  by  the  necessity  of  buying  them,  and  as  their  price 
is  fixed  at  seven  buffaloes  or  forty-five  dollars  in  money,  it  rarely 
happens  that  the  common  villagers  have  more  than  one  wife,  and 
monogamy  is  therefore  the  general  rule.  The  rajahs  and  some  rich 
men  form  the  exceptions,  for  they  marry  from  three  to  eight  wives 
who  stand ,  all  upon  an  equal,  legal  footing,  except  that  the  one  first 
married  is  the  mistress  of  the  household  and  exercises  supervisory 
control  over  the  others.  The  women  of  the  same  household  all 
occupy  the  same  apartment  and  sleep  together  in  the  same  room ;  but 
each  wife  has  her  own  fire-place,  cooks  her  own  provisions  and  pre- 
pares, in  her  turn,  the  regular  meal  to  be  daily  furnished  to  the 
common  husband. 

Formerly  marriages  could  not  be  contracted  between  people  that 
belonged  to  the  same  village  clan,  but  this  custom  has  greatly  fallen 
into  disuse.  The  young  woman  is  never  consulted  by  her  parents 
previous  to  her  being  given  away  in  marriage,  and  force  is  sometimes 
employed  if  she  refuses  to  accept  the  arrangement  made  in  her  behalf. 
The  mangoli^  marriage  is  considered  as  valid  and  binding  as  soon 
as  the  bridegroom  has  delivered  to  the  parents  of  the  bride  the  price 
of  purchase. 2  The  wife  acquired  in  this  way  can  never  separate  from 
her  husband,  she  is  placed  under  his  absolute  control,  and  is  bound 
to  obey  his  orders.  If  the  wife  dies  without  leaving  any  children  the 
husband  is  entitled  to  claim  her  sister  in  marriage,  and  all  the  younger 
sisters  are  thus  placed,  in  due  succession,  at  his  disposal  without  pay- 
ing any  additional  dowry ;  otherwise  the  money  paid  by  him  must  be 
refunded.  If  the  suitor  is  too  poor  to  pay  the  price  demanded  he 
may  contract  the  amhel  anah  or  sumondo  marriage  which  obliges  him 
to  become  a  member  of  the  family  of  the  bride's  parents,  and  he  lives 
with  them  in  the  same  dwelling,  he  is  required  to  work  for  his  father- 
in-law  and  attend  to  the  ordinary  agricultural  labours.  Another  mode 
of  securing  a  wife  is  by  elopement  with  the  consent  of  the  girl,  who 


^  This  is  the  jujur  marriage  of  the  Sumatras. 

2  The  least  price  paid  consists  of  some  bientjas  which  are  equal  to  five  dollars  in 
gold,  and  a  few  buffaloes. 
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leaves  the  paternal  home  and  takes  refuge  with  the  bridegroom  in  some 
distant  province,  where  his  parents  live.  No  marriage  ceremonies  take 
place,  and  no  written,  contract  is  drawn  up;  rich  men  and  rajahs  only 
regale  the  village  population  by  killing  a  buffalo  or  a  hog.  Divorce  is 
very  rare  except  for  adultery,  when  the  guilty  woman,  who  has  her 
head  shaved,  is  sold  beyond  the  limits  of  her  native  district,  while 
her  paramour  is  killed,  and  it  is  said  that  he  is  immediately  devoured.  ^ 
In  the  mangoli  marriage  the  husband  can  discard  his  wife  at  pleasure, 
if  he  is  willing  to  lose  the  price  paid  for  her.  If  the  woman  insists 
upon  separation  the  dowry  must  be  returned,  in  addition  to  a  present 
to  which  the  husband  is  entitled. 

During  pregnancy  the  Battah  women  attend  to  their  ordinary 
labours  up  to  the  last  moment ;  the  wives  of  the  rajahs  only  have  the 
privilege  of  keeping  the  house  during  the  last  two  months.  Delivery 
is  effected  without  difficulty,  but  generally  a  few  of  the  neighbours  are 
present  at  the  time  the  birth  takes  place.  The  after-birth  is  buried 
outside  of  the  village  without  any  ceremony.  Infanticide,  though 
exceedingly  rare,  is  not  considered  a  crime.  Among  the  rajahs  and 
the  rich  the  matrons  who  leud  their  assistance  during  the  period 
of  childbirth  receive  a  present  of  money  and  rice;  and  fowls  are 
sometimes  sent  round  as  a  complimentary  gift  to  neighbours  and 
friends.  The  naming  of  the  child,  which  takes  place  among  the 
common  people  between  the  second  and  fourteenth  day,  and  among 
the  rajahs  on  the  fourth  day,  is  always  an  occasion  of  festivities. 
The  infant,  accompanied  by  the  relations  and  neighbours,  is  carried 
to  the  nearest  brook  where  it  is  bathed  in  cold  water,  while  the 
father  announces  the  name  given  to  the  child.  On  the  return  of  the 
company  to  the  house,  if  the  parties  are  poor,  a  few  fowls  are  killed 
and  properly  cooked,  and  the  friends  present  are  invited  to  partake 
of  the  meat  dishes  served  up ;  but  the  rajahs  slaughter  a  buffalo  or  a 
hog,  and  the  whole  village  community  is  invited  to  a  feast.  The 
young  men  celebrate  the  event  by  assembling  in  the  soppo,  where 
they  execute  various  dances  to  the  inharmonious  music  of  the  gong 
and  the  drum. 

The  Battahs  dispose  of  their  dead  by  burial,  either  in  solitary  places 
near  some  shady  tree — the  grave  being  frequently  marked  with  a 
bamboo  stem  at  each  comer,  or  the  deceased  is  interred  in  a  regular 
cemetery  situated  near  the  village,  which  is  generally  surrounded  by 
an  enclosure  of  plaited  bamboo  splits.  If  the  deceased  belongs  to  the 
common  class  of  the  village  population  hardly  any  ceremonial  forma- 
lities are  observed.  The  interment  takes  place  on  the  same  or  the 
following  day  on  which  the  death  occurs ;  and  hogs,  dogs  and  fowls 
are  killed,  of  which  the  flesh  is  served  up  at  a  funeral  feast  to  regale 
the  relations,  the  coffin-bearers  and  the  grave-diggers.  When  a  rajah 
dies,  who  is  only  the  chief  of  a  small  campong,  his  body  is  laid  out 
in  a  coffin  and  is  retained  in  his  own  house  for  a  whole  month ; 
and  at  the  expiration  of  that  time  it  is  buried  with  due  honours. 


1  He  may  be  lawfully  eaten  pieceineal  without  first  depriving  him  of  life.    Cole- 
man's Hindoo  Mythology,  p.  368.        '  ' 
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But  tlie  funeral  obsequies  celebrated  on  the  death  of  a  powerful  rajah 
are  very  circumstantial,  and  are  continued  for  a  considerable  length 
of  time.  As  soon  as  the  great  man  has  breathed  his  last,  his  wives 
begin  to  howl  and  lament,  raising  their  voice  to  such  a  pitch  that 
their  shrieks  and  cries  are  heard  at  a  great  distance,  and  they  serve 
as  signal  which  announces  the  sad  event  to  acquaintances  and  friends 
who  proceed  to  the  mortuary  dwelling  to  offer  their  sympathy  and 
condolence.  The  house  is  soon  crowded  with  visitors  who  give  ex- 
pression to  their  real  or  feigned  regret,  and  to  make  a  suitable  return 
for  this  seemingly  disinterested  feeling  of  attachment  the  flesh  of 
a  buffalo,  which  is  killed  for  the  occasion,  is  distributed  among  the 
friendly  visitors.  In  the  meantime  a  small  patch  of  ground,  situated 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  village,  is  fenced  in,  and  is  sown  with  rice  by 
the  son  or  brother  of  the  illustrious  dead.  Workman  next  proceed 
to  make  the  coffin,  and  cutting  down  a  durian  or  other  forest  tree, 
it  is  properly  hollowed  out,  after  the  trunk  has  been  split  into  two 
equal  parts  which  are  made  to  fit  tightly.  Into  this  coflSn-like 
receptacle  the  body  is  deposited  upon  a  layer  of  pounded  maize  and 
roasted  rice,  intended  to  act  as  absorbents,  and  camphor  is  repeatedly 
sprinkled  over  it  to  counteract  the  putrid  odour.  After  the  corpse  is 
dressed  in  the  finest  habiliments,  and  is  fitted  up  with  the  most  costly 
ornaments  of  the  deceased,  the  coffin  is  closed  with  its  boat-like 
covering,  and  the  seams  are  carefully  coated  with  dammar  resin. 
The  body  thus  coffined  is  placed  upon  a  scaffold  erected  in  the  house, 
where  it  remains  until  the  rice,  which  had  been  sown  on  the  day  the 
death  occurred,  is  fully  matured.  As  soon  as  the  rice  is  ready  for 
the  reaper,  the  bones  of  a  buffalo,  which  is  expressly  killed  for  this 
purpose,  are  sent  to  distant  relations  and  friendly  chiefs  as  a  mark 
of  attention  which  is  equivalent  to  an  invitation,  intimating  that 
their  presence  is  desired  at  the  celebration  of  the  obsequies  which 
take  place  ten  days  after  the  reception  of  the  complimentary  missive. 
The  chiefs  who  attend  the  funeral,  present  to  the  mourning  relatives 
as  a  mark  of  sympathy  a  number  of  buffaloes  which  are  tied  to  posts 
ornamented  with  flower  garlands,  and  ranged  in  regular  rows  in  front 
of  the  dwelling.  On  the  day  the  rice  is  cut  the  coffin  is  placed  on  a 
scaffold  which  is  covered  all  round  with  cloth  and  is  hung  over  with 
curtains. 

The  sibasso  or  conjuror  of  the  compang,  who  has  been  called  in, 
performs  his  mystic  mummeries  to  secure  fair  weather  during  the 
festivities,  and  to  neutralise  the  malignant  influence  of  the  demon 
spirits.  In  the  meantime  the  female  slaves,  the  hired  female  mourners 
and  the  female  members  of  the  family  utter  the  most  dolesome 
wailings  in  a  chanting  tone  of  voice,  occasionally  interrupted  by  a 
panegyric  on  the  great  and  good  qualities  of  the  deceased.  A  great 
multitude  assembles  at  the  alaman  or  the  free  space  in  front  of  the 
council  house  in  perfect  silence.  A  kind  of  harlequin,  dressed  in 
trousers  and  jacket  of  parti-coloured  patchwork,  advances  with  a  serious 
mien,  and  with  a  rusty  sword  in  his  hand  he  cuts  the  air  in  every 
direction  to  chase  away  the  evil  spirits.  He  is  followed  in  procession 
by  the  huluhatangs  or  skirmishers  attired  in  scarlet  garments  and 
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white  turbans;  then  come  a  troop  of  half -naked  female  slaves  and  the 
hired  female  mourners  who  are  Joined  by  the  female  members  of  the 
family  dressed  in  silk  and  ornamented  with  gold  and  silver  jewels. 
The  procession  is  closed  by  a  musical  band  beating  boisterous  kettle- 
drums and  other  percussion  instruments  accompanied  by  the  softer 
tones  of  the  serunie  or  flute.  They  march  in  slow  and  measured  step 
and  passing  the  soppo  they  again  return  to  the  mortuary  dwelling. 
The  women  now  retire  to  take  a  bath  in  the  next  watercourse,  but 
they  soon  return,  when  the  hoUow  rattle  of  the  drums  and  the  deep- 
toned  roar  of  the  gongs  are  again  heard.  The  procession  next  resumes 
its  march,  and  having  arrived  before  the  alaman,  they  proceed  to  the 
place  where  the  finest  buffalo  is  tied  to  the  foremost  post,  and  here 
the  leading  wife  strews  a  handful  of  yellow-coloured  rice  over  the 
head  of  the  animal,  and  in  passing  the  other  buffaloes  of  the  row  each 
receives  his  share  of  the  cereal.  The  march  round  the  buffaloes  is 
repeated  seven  times,  and  at  the  last  round  the  oldest  of  the  wives 
takes  her  stand  by  the  side  of  the  first  consecrated  victim,  where  she 
pronounces  a  eulogy  on  the  virtues  of  the  deceased,  from  time  to 
time  interrupted  by  weeping ;  at  the  same  time  she  pledges  herself 
that  she  would  never  form  any  connection  with  any  other  family,  and 
in  confirmation  of  this  promise  she  breaks  an  earthen  pot  filled  with 
cooked  funeral  rice  on  the  forehead  of  the  buffalo.  She  then  tears 
her  clothing,  and  is  conducted  back  to  the  house  accompanied  by  the 
other  wives,  the  female  slaves  and  the  hired  mourners.  Now  the 
solemn  silence  is  broken,  the  huluhatangs,  advancing  in  a  dancing 
step,  discharge  a  volley  of  musketry,  loud  shouts  and  yells  resound  on 
all  sides,  and  those  expressly  appointed  to  slaughter  the  buffaloes, 
which  have  previously  been  thrown  down  with  their  feet  tied  together, 
strike  them  with  their  swords  and  pierce  them  with  their  lances,  and 
it  is  only  after  the  throat  of  the  leading  buffalo  has  been  cut  that 
all  the  others  are  equally  slaughtered.  The  animals,  without  being 
skinned  or  cleaned,  are  cut  in  pieces,  and  the  parts  of  the  carcasses 
are  divided  out  among  the  immense  multitude  present  to  honour  the 
occasion,  who  are  so  eager  to  receive  a  proportionate  share  that  in  an 
incredibly  short  time  the  whole  supply  of  meat  is  devoured  raw  with- 
out the  least  previous  preparation.  Now  the  real  funeral  feast  is 
served  up,  and  each  one  of  the  great  number  of  guests  receives  a  pot 
containing  pieces  of  cooked  meat  swimming  in  broth  and  seasoned 
with  salt,  red  pepper,  onions  and  lemon  juice ;  rice  is  handed  round 
on  banana  leaves,  and  at  the  close  of  the  repast  fruits  and  cigars  are 
distributed,  while  the  bamboo  cup  filled  with  palm- wine  circles  round 
among  the  joyous  crowd.  All  at  once,  at  a  signal  given  by  one  of  the 
hired  mourners,  the  company  breaks  up,  and  feasting  and  carousing  are 
at  an  end.  The  cofl&n  is  removed  from  the  platform,  and  is  placed 
on  a  kind  of  funeral  car  (rofto)  in  the  form  of  a  trough  supported  on 
eight  rollers  surmounted  by  a  red,  white  and  blue  coloured  tent,  and 
ornamented  with  small  flags  and  gaily  coloured  streamers.  Female 
slaves  and  hired  mourners  take  their  seat  under  the  tent ;  and  a  few 
sibassos  and  datus,  who  are  standing  in  the  rear  part  of  the  car,  while 
pronouncing  mystic  formulas,  brandish  their  swords  in  every  direc- 
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tion  to  drive  away  the  begus  or  demons  that  are  supposed  to  hover 
about  in  the  air.  Several  hundred  men  of  the  escort  set  the  funeral 
car  in  motion,  and  drag  it  to  the  public  cemetery  amidst  the  clamour 
and  confused  cries  of  the  multitude.  Arrived  at  the  place  of  burial 
every  kind  of  noise  is  hushed,  the  coflfin  lid  is  lifted,  and  the  face  of 
the  deceased  is  turned  in  the  direction  of  the  sun.  The  nearest  rela- 
tion then  advances,  and  while  raising  his  hands  towards  heaven  he 
addresses  the  corpse  in  these  words  :  "  Now  you  see  for  the  last  time 
the  '  eye  of  day '  (the  sun)  which  you  shall  henceforth  never  more 
see."  After  this  short  apostrophe  the  lid  is  again  fitted  to  the  coffin 
which  is  let  down  into  the  grave  as  its  last  and  permanent  resting- 
place.  The  tomb  is  marked  by  a  mound  of  earth,  wooden  statues  and 
phallic  emblems  are  set  up  at  the  comers,  and  the  horns,  skulls  and 
jawbones  of  the  slaughtered  buifaloes  are  ranged  on  poles  round  the 
margin.  Provisions  are  also  placed  upon  the  grave  twice  in  succes- 
sion, which  is  the  last  honour  rendered  to  the  dead.^  . 

The  Battahs  have  but  a  confused  idea  of  a  future  state  of  existence, 
and  their  notion  of  future  reward  and  punishment  has  evidently  been 
borrowed  from  the  Hindoos  or  Mohamedans.  They  believe  that  the 
surviving  spirit  of  those  who  have  come  up  to  the  requirements  of 
their  moral  standard,  leaves  the  body  through  the  nostrils,  and  is 
borne  away  by  the  wind  to  the  upper  regions  of  the  sky ;  but  that 
the  wicked  are  consigned  to  the  burning  flames  of  a  vast  cauldron 
until  Batura-guru  shall  consider  them  sufficiently  purified,  and  having 
adequately  expiated  their  misdoings,  they  are  wafted  up  into  the  upper 
air  to  the  mansions  of  the  god.  At  the  end  of  time,  on  the  last  day, 
the  bonds  of  Pada-padola,  the  demon  of  evil,  shall  be  loosened,  and 
the  earth  will  once  more  sink  into  a  slough  of  despond,  having  the 
sun  but  a  cubit's  distance  from  it.  The  spirits  of  good  men,  who 
are  still  living  upon  the  earth,  shall  be  transported  to  the  heavenly 
regions,  while  the  wicked  shall  be  writhing  in  the  intense  fires  of  the 
burning  cauldron  which  is  heated  by  the  sun's  rays  at  the  shortest 
focal  distance;  and  they  will  be  tormented  by  Suraya  guru,  the  minister 
of  the  supreme  deity,  until  they  have  been  punished  for  their  offences 
that  they  may  become  worthy  to  be  admitted  into  heaven  as  their 
final  dwelling-place. 

Slavery  exists  among  the  Battahs,  but  rajahs  only  have  the  privilege 
of  keeping  slaves,  who  are  not  only  recruited  from  prisoners  of  war, 
but  from  persons  who,  for  some  heinous  crimes,  have  been  sentenced 
to  suffer  capital  punishment,  and  being  too  poor  to  ransom  their  for- 
feited life  by  the  payment  of  a  heavy  fine,  sell  their  freedom  to  a  rajah 
who  settles  the  amount  of  blood-money  in  their  behalf.  This  qualified 
servitude  ceases  if  the  money  value  advanced-  is  refunded  after  the 
lapse  of  a  year ;  otherwise  the  sum  due  doubles  every  year,  and  if  the 
debt  remains  undischarged  till  it  equals  in  the  aggregate  the  price  of 
a  slave,  the  debtor  becomes  the  absolute  slave  of  the  creditor  without 
the  privilege  of  redemption.     The  Battah  slaves  are  generally  well 

1  The  mode  of  celebrating  the  obsequies  of  great  men  differs  in  many  particulars 
in  different  districts. 
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treated  by  their  masters,  and  they  can  hardly  be  distinguished  from 
the  freemen  of  the  villages.  They  are,  however,  subjected  to  customary 
laws  which  would  be  severe  enough  if  they  were  abusively  applied. 
The  slave  is  placed  under  the  absolute  control  of  his  master,  he  is 
bound  to  work  for  him,  and  is  not  permitted  to  leave  him.  He  re- 
ceives no  pay  for  his  labour ;  he  is  only  suppHed  with  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  rice  for  his  daily  subsistence,  and  receives  the  necessary 
clothing  to  cover  his  nakedness.  The  master  may  sell  or  otherwise 
dispose  of  his  slave  at  his  option,  yet  his  power  is  neither  unlimited 
nor  arbitrary,  for  he  is  not  allowed  to  kill  him,  and  can  only  punish 
him  in  accordance  with  the  prescriptions  of  the  law.  If  a  slave  com- 
mits a  crime  which  is  punished  with  death,  he  does  not  possess  the 
privilege  of  ransoming  his  life  by  the  payment  of  a  fine,  even  if  he 
were  possessed  of  the  necessary  means  for  this  purpose. 

The  government  of  the  Battahs  is  of  a  patriarchal  and  partially  also 
of  a  democratic  character,  for  they  are  the  most  independent  of  all  the 
Sumatras.  They  are  divided  into  numerous  sulcus  or  clans,  forming 
village-communities  which  are  presided  over  by  independent  chiefs 
who  assume  the  title  of  rajah,i  and  though  they  are  nominally  invested 
with  sovereign  power  and  the  succession  is  hereditary  both  in  the 
direct  and  collateral  line,  yet  they  exercise  but  Uttle  real  authority  in 
time  of  peace,  for  they  can  command  no  obedience  and  enforce  no  laws 
unless  the  measures  adopted  have  been  previously  approved  by  the 
council  of  the  villagers  who  meet  in  the  sqppo,  and  sometimes  even  in 
the  open  air,  with  the  rajah  as  presiding  officer,  and  here  they  discuss 
all  public  affairs  and  decide  the  most  important  questions  by  the 
majority  of  votes.  In  time  of  war,  or  when  the  peace  of  the  country 
is  disturbed  by  public  commotions,  the  rajah  exercises  despotic  power, 
and  all  implicitly  obey  his  commands.  The  inferior  chiefs  {datzis)  are 
frequently  united  in  confederations  for  mutual  defence  against  external 
enemies ;  and  no  undue  aggrandisement  of  one  at  the  expense  of  the 
other  is  tolerated,  for  any  attempt  to  that  effect  is  the  inevitable  cause 
of  war.  Some  of  the  powerfvd  chiefs  that  claim  the  supremacy  of 
several  villages,  support  their  dignity  and  title  by  an  armed  force 
made  up  of  their  dependents  and  followers,  who  are  bound  to  attend 
their  lord  on  his  journeys  and  accompany  him  in  his  military  expedi- 
tions. As  a  compensation  for  their  services  they  are  furnished  with 
an  adequate  supply  of  provisions,  and  a  specific  reward  is  allowed  them 
for  every  person  killed  in  a  hostile  encounter.  Those  who  refuse  to 
follow  their  leader  are  expelled  from  his  dominions  and  forfeit  all  the 
property  they  may  possess.  Other  rajahs  not  only  assume  the  autho- 
rity of  compelling  the  people  belonging  to  their  campong  to  work  a 
number  of  days  in  their  rice  plantations,  but  in  addition  to  this  they 
claim  the  produce  of  the  benzoin  and  camphor  trees  that  grow  within 
the  limits  of  their  district,  of  which  the  collection  is,  however,  not 
very  strictly  enforced.  Though  the  landholders  have  an  absolute 
proprietary  right,  yet  they  are  not  legally  empowered  to  alienate  their 
landed  possessions  either  by  sale  or  donation ;  but  must  leave  their 

1  The  chiefs  also  bear  the  titles  of  datu,  ompun  and  nguru. 
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estate  to  their  eldest  son,  and  from  him  it  descends  to  the  younger 
brothers,  and  finally  passes  to  the  collateral  line.  But  the  heir  is 
bound  to  assume  and  pay  the  debts  of  the  deceased  landowner. 
Tenants  are  required  to  render  some  slight  service  to  the  land  pro- 
prietor, to  whom  they  must  show  respect  whenever  they  meet  him, 
and  must  suitably  entertain  him  whenever  he  comes  to  their  house. 

All  the  Battah  tribes,  though  they  are  not  Mohamedans,  entertain 
a  superstitious  reverence  for  the  sultan  of  Menangkabao — the  cradle 
of  their  nationality,  and  this  sovereign  lord  is  treated  with  the  utmost 
deference.  They  are  blindly  submissive  to  his  orders,  and  his  relatives 
and  messengers  that  come  among  them,  for  the  purpose  of  levying 
contributions,  are  received  with  humble  condescension ;  no  resistance 
is  offered  to  the  exercise  of  their  prerogatives,  and  even  their  insults 
and  their  insolence  would  not  be  resented.  Their  character  is  deemed 
so  sacred  that  the  Battahs  are  fully  persuaded  that  if  they  should  be 
harmed  or  offended  they  would  become  subject  to  the  most  fatal  re- 
tribution; their  business  affairs  would  cease  to  be  prosperous,  their 
rice  crop  would  be  blighted,  and  their  cattle  would  perish. 

The  Battahs  are  not  governed  by  any  written  code,  but  by  tradi- 
tionary, immemorial   customs  which  have  the  force  of   law.     They 
recognise  the  fundamental  principle  that  every  crime,  even  of  the 
most  heinous  character,  may  be  expiated  by  the  payment  of  a  fine 
which  is  accepted  in  place  of  the  legal  penalty  inflicted,  provided  the 
guilty  party  is  able,  by  the  means  at  his  command,  to  comply  with 
the  conditions  of  this  substitution.     Theft  of  money,  cattle,  clothing, 
fruits  or  cereals  is  punished  by  a  fine  of  thirty  dollars,  in  addition  to 
the  restoration  of  the  article  stolen ;  and  if  the  offender  is  too  poor  to 
pay  the  amount  he  becomes  the  slave  of  the  injured  party.     If  the 
thief,  who  is  caught  in  the  act,  belongs  to  another  campong,  he  is  con- 
fined in  the  stocks  until  the  fine  has  been  paid  by  the  rajah  of  his 
own  village,  who  has  a  right  to  retain  him  in  temporary  servitude  until 
the  sum  is  refunded.     In  cases  of  manslaughter  the  guilty  party  is 
condemned  to  pay  the  expenses  incurred  for  the  burial  of  his  victim, 
and  for  the  preparation  of   the  funeral  feast;   but  if  his  poverty 
prevents  him  to  discharge  his  obligation,  his  relations  may  sell  him  as 
a  slave  to  cover  their  outlay.     Robbery  is  expiated  by  a  fine  of  forty- 
five  dollars,  but  if  the  criminal  is  unable  to  pay  the  fine  imposed  he 
is  capitally  punished    When  not  restrained  by  the  duties  of  hospitality 
stealing  from  strangers  is  looked  upon  as  a  clever  trick,  and  the  sleight- 
of-hand  performance  may  be  indulged  in  with  impunity.     If  a  chief 
strikes  a  fellow  chief  he  must  seek  reconciliation  by  delivering  a  buffalo 
to  the  offended  party,  and  if  he  refuses  to  do  so,  the  difficulty  can 
only  be  adjusted  by  war.     If  a  common  villager  strikes  a  rajah  he  is 
sold  as  a  slave  to  a  neighbouring  campong,  while  the  amount  realised 
accrues  to  the  benefit  of  the  offended  chief.      Fornication  is  not  a 
punishable  offence ;  but  adultery,  if  committed  between  a  common 
married  man  and  the  wife  of  a  rajah,  is  such  a  heinous  crime  that  the 
seducer  is  not  only  put  to  death,  but  he  is  cut  up  and  eaten ;  and  yet 
if  the  guilty  person  is  a  rajah  he  may  ransom  his  life  by  a  fine.     The 
guilty  woman  is  simply  disgraced  by  having  her  hair  cut  short,  and 
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being  sold  as  a  slave.  A  single  man  who  has  an  illicit  connection 
with  a  married  woman  is  banished  and  outlawed.  Traitors,  spies  and 
deserters  are  killed  and  devoured.  In  time  of  war  an  enemy  taken  with 
arms  in  his  hands  is  eaten  alive.  Each  village  community  is  respon- 
sible for  the  acts  of  all  its  members,  and  if  a  crime  is  committed  by 
any  one  of  them  in  the  neighbouring  campong,  the  community  is  bound 
to  make  good  the  damage  done,  and  pay  the  penalty  imposed  by  the 
customary  law. 

In  former  times  the  laws  of  the  Battahs  were  much  more  severe. 
Incest,  murder,  theft  and  rape  were  capital  crimes  and  were  punished 
with  death.  The  criminal  was  bound  to  an  upright  stake  fixed  in  the 
ground,  where  he  remained  exposed  for  some  time  to  the  gaze  of  the 
public.  He  was  then  stabbed  to  the  heart  with  a  narrow-bladed 
sword,  and  the  assembled  multitude  immediately  rushed  forward,  and 
with  small  knives  in  their  hands,  they  cut  the  living  flesh  from  the 
body,  and  devoured  the  still  quivering  morsel  without  any  other 
preparation.^ 

Misdemeanours  and  crimes  are  generally  tried  by  the  village  council 
and  rarely  by  a  special  magistrate.  Witnesses  are  examined  and  the 
case  is  decided  by  the  preponderating  testimony.  The  fines  imposed, 
which  are  paid  by  criminals,  accrue  to  the  benefit  of  the  party  injured  ; 
but  generally  a  buffalo  is  kUled  to  regale  the  village  population,  and 
the  culprit  has  a  right  to  take  part  in  the  feast.  'So  oath  is  ad- 
ministered in  ordinary  cases;  but  in  mutual  alliances,  when  solemn 
agreements  are  entered  into,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  peace  between 
chiefs,  both  the  contracting  parties  take  an  oath  by  placing  themselves 
in  a  circle  with  their  lances  planted  in  the  ground ;  and  while  drums 
and  gongs  are  beaten  the  oldest  rajah  of  the  assembly  takes  out  his  knife, 
and  cuts  the  throat  of  a  hog  or  a  cow  which  is  specially  set  apart  for 
the  occasion.  The  quivering  animal  is  then  opened,  and  the  heart 
being  torn  out,  it  is  divided  into  as  many  pieces  as  there  are  chiefs 
present,  and  the  share  assigned  to  each  is  placed  on  a  pointed  stick, 
and  is  thus  roasted  or  warmed  by  holding  it  over  the  fire.  The  senior 
or  the  most  famous  rajah  holds  up  the  morsel  of  flesh  distributed  to 
him  and  pronounces  these  words  :  "  If  I  should  ever  violate  my  oath 
I  am  willing  to  be  slaughtered  like  the  bleeding  animal  which  lies 
before  me,  and  to  be  devoured  like  the  piece  of  heart  which  I  am 
about  eating."  All  the  others  repeat  the  oath  in  the  same  manner. 
The  violator  of  the  oath  is  literally  treated  as  announced  in  the 
formula,  provided  he  is  within  reach  to  be  caught.  Difficulties  exist- 
ing between  persons  of  different  campongs  are  submitted  for  settle- 
ment to  the  assembled  rajahs  of  the  district.  In  doubtful  cases  a 
person  accused  of  a  crime  may  prove  his  innocence  by  a  kind  of  ordeal 
to  which  he  is  bound  to  submit.  While  the  throat  of  a  cock  is  cut 
the  accused  puts  a  few  grains  of  rice  into  his  mouth,  declaring  that  it 

1  Under  no  circumstances,  except  that  of  a  public  execution,  have  the  Battahs 
any  disposition  to  devour  human  flesh,  not  even  that  of  their  enemies  made 
prisoners  of  war.     Temminck,  Inde  Arohip61agique,  vol.  ii.  p.  54. 

See  infra,  p.  335.  Never  is  human  flesh  here  eaten  except  in  public  after  mature 
reflection,  and  in  legally  prescribed  cases.    Rosenberg's  Archipel.,  p.  34. 
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may  be  turned  into  stone,  if  he  be  guilty  of  the  crime  of  which  he 
stands  charged;  or  he  holds  up  a  bullet  and  expresses  the  wish 
that  it  may  be  his  lot  to  fall  in  battle  if  he  has  committed  the 
crime  attributed  to  him.  In  important  cases  the  prisoner  kneels 
down  before  a  dish  of  rice  garnished  with  bullets,  into  which  an 
image  of  tin  or  lead  is  stuck,  and  pronounces  the  following  impreca- 
tion :  "  May  my  rice  crop  fail,  may  my  cattle  die,  and  may  I  myself 
never  take  salt  if  I  do  not  declare  the  truth."  When  they  take  an 
oath  to  confirm  a  promise  they  slaughter  a  cow  or  a  hog,  and  sitting 
round  in  a  circle,  each  one  eats  a  morsel  of  the  still  palpitating  heart, 
saying  that  he  might  be  killed  like  the  animal  and  be  devoured  like 
thjs  heart  if  he  should  ever  become  false  to  his  word. 

Internecine  war  was  formerly  much  more  frequent  than  at  present, 
but  hostOe  expeditions  are  even  now  occasionally  undertaken  against 
neighbouring  campongs,  if  one  of  their  members  refuses  to  pay  a  debt 
justly  due,  though  the  amount  claimed  has  generally  been  lost  in  a  cock- 
fight or  some  other  game  of  hazard.  If  the  rajah  refuses  to  deliver 
up  the  debtor,  whose  surrender  is  demanded  that  he  may  be  made  the 
slave  of  the  creditor,  war  is  resorted  to  as  the  ultimo  ratio  regum. 

The  Battahs  have,  to  a  great  extent,  preserved  the  ferocious  prac- 
tices of  their  ancestors;  and  they  are  easily  provoked  to  engage  in 
hostilities  on  account  of  some  imaginary  or  real  injury  inflicted  upon 
them  by  a  neighbouring  tribe.  They  are,  so  to  say,  armed  hordes, 
and  they  are  always  prepared  to  attack  an  enemy  or  defend  themselves 
against  a  hostile  party.  Only  a  small  number  of  them  are  armed 
with  matchlocks  which  are  obtained  from  Menangkabao,  and  they  are 
far  from  being  expert  in  the  manipulation  of  firearms.  They  carry 
a  kind  of  sword  called  yoreo  which  is  turned  out- by  their  own  artisans. 
But  their  national  weapon  is  the  lance  which  is  provided  with  a  long 
wooden  shaft,  and  is  armed  with  an  elongated  two-edged  iron  point. 
Poor  men  and  even  boys  and  women  are  armed  with  a  bamboo  spear 
or  pike  which  is  sharply  pointed  at  the  upper  end.  Their  war  stan- 
dard is  a  horse-head  with  a  flowing  mane  or  tail  attached ;  and  their 
ensign  for  rallying  is  a  banner  of  white  and  red  cloth,  while  the 
boisterous  roar  of  the  gong  and  a  shriU  war-whoop  serve  as  signal  to 
the  fierce  warriors  to  engage  in  the  bloody  contest.  Before  a  belli- 
gerent enterprise  is  undertaken,  a  war  council  is  called  by  the  rajah, 
and  as  soon  as  the  decision  has  been  reached  that  there  exists  an 
adequate  cause  for  an  offensive  war,  a  cow  or  a  buffalo  is  killed  and 
the  warriors  as  well  as  the  allied  and  friendly  rajahs  are  invited 
to  a  feast.  In  some  districts  the  practice  prevails,  before  the  com- 
mencement of  hostilities,  for  the  hostile  tribes  to  send  to  each  other 
the  panghulu  halang  or  rudely  carved  wooden  images  representing  the 
human  figure  with  a  hole  in  the  region  of  the  navel,  into  which  a  bit 
of  putrid  human  brain  is  introduced,  to  impart  a  living  soul  to  the 
image,  after  which  the  opening  is  closed  with  a  flat  piece  of  lead.^ 

^  To  obtain  the  putrid  brain  matter  the  sibasso  seizes  an  orphan  boy  about  eight 
or  ten  years  old,  buries  him  in  the  ground  up  to  the  neck,  stops  his  mouth  with 
mush  composed  of  ginger  root,  red  pepper  and  salt,  and  finally  kills  him  by  pouring 
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The  troops  composed  of  all  the  villagers  capable  of  hearing  arms, 
march  in  serried  ranks  to  the  enemy's  campong,  and  when  they  arrive 
within  hailing  distance  they  fire  o£f  their  guns,  which  are  only  charged 
with  powder,  in  order  "  to  carry  smoke  to  the  adversary,"  as  a  signal 
of  defiance.     If  this  is  not  responded  to,  on  the  part  of  the  adverse 
party,  by  proposing  terms  of  accommodation,  or  if  the  conditions 
offered   are   not   accepted,    the   war  is   formally   inaugurated.     The 
hostilities  may  continue  for  several  years,  for  they  hardly  ever  venture 
to  fight  in  an  open  field,  and  they  never  meet  their  enemy  face  to 
face.     They  conceal  themselves  behind  bushes,  trees  and  rocks,  near 
the  beaten  foot-path,  and  assuming  a  kneeling  position,  they  fire  upon 
their  enemies,  or  hurl  their  lances  against  them  as  they  pass,  and 
immediately  save   themselves   by  flight.     Ordinarily  the   campaign 
terminates  after  the  loss  of  a  few  soldiers  on  each  side.    On  returning 
home  the  victorious  troops  carry  with  them  the  skulls  of  the  victims 
slain,  which  are  preserved  as  trophies,  and  are  frequently  ransomed 
by  the  surviving  relatives.    Their  well-fortified  campongs  are  generally 
surrounded  by  high  earthen  ramparts  overtopped  by  a  hedge  of  brush- 
wood, and  encircled  by  a  ditch,  which  is  protected  on  each  side  by  a 
lofty  palisade  of  stout  logs  of  the  camphor  tree.     Beyond  the  pali- 
sade there  is  an  impenetrable  hedge  of  a  prickly  bush  which  renders 
defensive  operations   most   easy,   and  an   improvised    attack   most 
diffictdt. 

If  the  Battahs  take  prisoners,  which  happens  but  rarely,  they  treat 
them  most  cruelly,  especially  if  wounded.  They  are  immediately 
sacrificed  to  their  vindictive  hatred,  and  are  devoured  with  cere- 
monious solemnity  in  a  cannibal  banquet.  It  is  only  in  contests  that 
do  not  excite  the  revengeful  passions  that  unwounded  captives  are 
either  sold  as  slaves,  or  they  are  released  on  the  payment  of  an 
adequate  ransom.  The  victims  devoted  to  destruction  and  served 
up  to  be  eaten  as  an  example  of  retributive  justice,  are  not  only 
prisoners  of  war  but  traitors,  deserters,  spies  and  adulterers  who  have 
been  condemned  to  capital  punishment  with  the  approval  of  the  rajah 
of  the  district,  to  which  the  criminal  belongs,  who  sends,  in  confir- 
mation of  the  sentence,  a  cloth  to  cover  the  head  of  the  delinquent, 
and  salt  and  lemons  to  serve  as  seasoning  for  the  cannibal  feast. 
When  all  is  ready  for  the  execution,  the  prisoner  is  delivered  over  to  the 
warrior  who  has  captured  him,  or  to  the  party  whom  he  has  injured, 
who  ties  him  to  a  stake  and  hurls  lances  at  him  from  a  distance, 
in  which  he  is  aided  by  his  relations  and  friends.  As  soon  as  a 
mortal  wound  has  been  inflicted  the  agonising  wretch  is  decapitated, 
and  the  blood  being  carefully  collected,  is  taken  as  a  relish  mixed 
with  cooked  rice  while  yet  warm,  as  it  flows  out  in  streams  from  the 
severed  veins  and  arteries.  The  flesh  is  distributed  among  the  per- 
sons present ;  the  most  dainty  pieces,  such  as  the  ears,  the  nose,  the 
liver,  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  the  soles  of  the  feet,  are  allotted 

melted  lead  down  his  throat.  His  head,  being  cut  off,  is  enclosed  within  an  earthen 
pot  and  is  buried  under  a  fig-tree.  To  prepare  the  panghulu  balang  the  pot  is  dis- 
interred and  a  part  of  the  putrid  brain  is  removed.  See  Rosenberg's  Archipel,, 
p.  60. 
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to  the  chiefs.  If  the  victim  has  been  convicted  of  a  heinous  crime 
the  executioners  often  approach  the  dying  culprit,  cut  pieces  from  his 
body  with  their  knives,  dip  them  in  a  mixture  of  salt,  lemon  juice 
and  red  pepper,  slightly  broil  them  over  a  fire,  and  then  swallow  the 
delectable  morsel  with  greedy  avidity  in  a  passionate  glow  of  excite- 
ment. This  barbarous  gluttony  is  sometimes  carried  so  far  that  the 
whole  body  is  devoured  by  the  assembled  multitude,  who  frequently 
tear  the  flesh  from  the  carcass  with  their  teeth.  In  some  campongs 
the  mode  of  despatching  the  victim  differs  in  many  particulars,  and 
insolvent  debtors  even  are  said  to  be  sometimes  sacrificed  to  gratify 
a  feeling  of  personal  hatred.  The  unfortunate  wretch  is  placed  in  the 
midst  of  a  circle  of  guests  who  are  surrounded  by  a  multitude  of 
spectators  that  are  not  permitted  to  take  part  in  the  feast.  The 
ceremony  commences  with*  cutting  off  an  ear  of  the  victim,  which 
is  supposed  to  render  him  insensible  to  pain,  and  this  delicious 
dainty  is  thrown  into  the  outer  circle,  where  all  fiercely  dispute  each 
other  the  possession  of  the  precious  boon.  After  the  doomed  man 
has  been  struck  a  heavy  blow  under  the  heart,  which  causes  instant 
death,  his  heart  is  torn  out,  which  is  delivered  as  the  most  delicate 
portion  to  the  most  distinguished  man  of  the  village.  The  body 
is  then  cut  up  by  those  who  are  specially  invited  to  the  feast,  and 
each  one  roasts  his  piece  and  devours  it  seasoned  with  red  pepper, 
salt  and  lemon  juice.^ 

The  Battahs  have  but  an  indefinite  idea  of  religion ;  they  have 
neither  idols,  temples  nor  any  kind  of  religious  worship.  They  have 
not  the  least  conception  of  the  abstract  or  the  ideal,  and  yet  they 
have  a  demonology  of  their  own,  which  is,  however,  not  peculiar  to 
them  alone.  They  believe  that  there  exists  a  demoniac  agency  called 
Begu  for  every  species  of  malady.  That  which  causes  inflammation, 
swelling  and  ulcers  of  the  feet  bears  the  name  of  Begu-wiringong. 
Begu-lumpun  produces  convulsive  flexures  in  the  fingers  and  toes. 
Begu-oi-jang  afflicts  men  with  rheumatism  and  impedes  their  locomo- 
tion. Begu-sari  takes  up  his  abode  under  the  nails  and  gives  rise  to 
a  painful  whitlow.  Begu-pura-hon  produces  swelling  of  the  glands 
under  the  armpits.  Begu-antu  is  the  author  of  all  throat  diseases. 
Begu-hullet  resides  in  the  lungs  and  oppresses  the  patient  with 
pleurisy  and  asthma.  Begu-sing-nul  brings  about  all  derangements 
of  the  stomach  and  takes  away  the  appetite.  Begu-barany-munji  is 
the  demon  of  colic  and  causes  men  to  be  affected  with  dysentery. 


1  When  told  that  the  Battahs  feast  on  the  bodies  of  their  dead  friends — "  Having 
been  asked  how  they  could  be  so  inhuman  as  to  eat  their  own  relations,  the  answer 
was  that  they  did  this  from  a  feeling  of  love  and  veneration.  They  did  not  wish 
that  their  relations,  when  enfeebled  by  old  age  or  sickness  and  approaching  the 
brink  of  the  grave,  should  be  buried  in  the  ground  or  become  food  of  animals.  In 
transferring  their  bodies  into  sepulchral  chambers  where  the  loved  ones  are  en- 
tombed, they  became  blood  of  their  blood  and  flesh  of  their  flesh,  and  were  united 
with  them  by  the  most  intimate  union."  See  Voyage  fait  k  la  Nouvelle  Guinee  et 
&  Celebes,  par  Bondych-Baastiaanse. 

I  visited  the  country  adjoining  the  Battahs  in  Sumatra  in  March  1846  and 
ascertained  that  the  people  ate  their  parents  alive  when  they  were  old.  Mundy's 
Narrative  of  Events,  vol.  i.  p.  209. 
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Begu-taokni-ullu  takes  possession  of  the  brain  and  produces  headache. 
Begu-nahurupon  is  aii  obstinate  tormentor,  although  he  does  not 
endanger  life,  but  he  is  the  author  of  aU  cutaneous  diseases.  Begu- 
tjunpallan  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  demons  who  selects  man  as 
his  victim,  bums  him  up  with  fever,  strikes  him  with  raving  delirium, 
and  renders  him  entirely  unconscious  of  self-existence.  Begu-tumun- 
gungong  renders  men  misanthropic.  Begu-solpot  is  the  demon  of 
madness.  But  the  most  frightful  and  the  most  dreaded  of  all  these 
demoniac  agencies  is  Begu-nalalain  who  depopulates  the  country, 
desolates  whole  provinces,  burns  the  villages ;  and  it  is  he  who  has 
introduced  cannibalism  among  the  people.  He  is  the  demon  of  dis- 
cord, of  contention  and  murder.  He  has  destroyed  the  peaceful 
relations  that  once  existed  among  the  people,  and  he  is  stUl  at  work 
to  render  men  miserable  and  destroy  them.  Other  Begus  are  wafting 
about  in  the  air  without  having  a  fixed  abode,  and  they  only  visit 
men  from  time  to  time  to  injure  them.  One  creeps  about  the 
villages  lending  an  attentive  ear  to  all  that  passes,  and  he  is  every 
where  and  is  nowhere.  It  is  asserted  that  he  has  been  seen  at  twi- 
light roving  round  the  corners  with  fiery  eyes,  a  long  red  tongue,  and 
claws  on  his  hands  and  feet.  To  drive  out  these  demon  monsters,  no 
medicines  are  available,  but  talismans  and  charms  are  employed  to 
expel  them,  and  the  pustdha  or  sacred  books,  which  contain  numerous 
formulas,  are  consulted  for  this  purpose. 

Their  beneficent  spirits,  called  Sumangot,  are  also  of  an  original 
character,  but  they  do  not  possess  the  nature  or  the  attributes  of  a 
divinity.  They  imagine  that  if  a  man  dies  a  natural  death  and  is 
buried  he  falls  a  prey  to  the  Begu  that  held  possession  of  him  while 
he  was  struck  down  by  disease.  But  if  some  illustrious  man  is  de- 
voured by  a  tiger  or  is  drowned,  or  falls  in  battle,  or  dies  in  some 
other  violent  manner,  the  Begu  has  no  power  over  him,  and  while  his 
body  is  buried  his  spirit  or  dondi  ascends  on  high  {badu  Mndjang) 
and  dwells  as  Sumangot  "  in  an  invisible  land  on  the  summit  of  the 
mountains."  These  beneficent  agencies  or  ancestral  spirits,  at  times, 
descend  from  their  lofty  habitation  to  aid  the  sick  and  drive  away 
the  demon  of  disease.  For  this  reason  the  Battahs  ascend  the  sum- 
mit of  a  mountain  with  great  reluctance,  inspired  by  awe  and  reve- 
rence. "When  arrived  there  the  consecrated  spot  is  perfumed  by 
difiusing  over  it  the  vapours  of  burning  benzoin,  and  the  spirit  is 
addressed  in  a  solemn  invocation. 

On  the  eastern  coast  and  on  the  south-east  borders,  where  the 
Battahs  had  formerly  come  in  contact  with  neighbouring  nations  that 
professed  Hindoo  Buddhism,  and  tribes  who  had  more  or  less  inter- 
course with  Telinga  traders  and  Mohamedan  Malays,  religious  ideas, 
which  are  of  a  much  more  recent  date,  have  been  suggested  to  them, 
indicating  a  much  higher  conception  of  the  abstract,  although  they 
are  rather  mythical  than  really  religious.  It  is  said  even  that  they 
believe  in  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being,  the  creator  of  the 
world,  whom  they  call  Debata  Hasi  Asi  who,  like  the  Hindoo 
Brahma,  having  accomplished  the  work  assigned  to  him,  is  now  in  a 
state  of  quiescent  passivity,  and  has  confided  the  government  of  the 
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universe  to  his  three  sons  Batara  Guru^  the  god  of  justice,  Sori 
Pada,  the  god  of  mercy,  and  Mangana  Bulan,  the  demon  of  evil. 
These  sub-divinities  have,  in  their  turn,  delegated  their  powers  to 
subordinate  divine  agencies  who  act  as  their  substitutes,  and  as  such 
they  are  placed  over  different  divisions  of  the  earth,  and  bear  the 
title  of  Debata  digingang  or  gods  of  the  upper  regions,  Debata  detora 
or  gods  of  the  lower  regions  and  Debata  dostonga  or  gods  of  the 
middle  regions.  Mangana  Bulan,  the  chief  of  the  demoniac  agencies 
of  nature,  is  supposed  to  exercise  supreme  control  in  the  management 
of  human  affairs,  and  he  is  thus  enabled  to  thwart  the  good  intentions 
of  the  benevolent  divinities.  According  to  another  version  they 
recognise  as  supreme  deity  Batara  Guru,  whose  dwelling-place  is  in 
the  azure  blue  of  the  firmament,  and  who  is  supposed  to  be  the  pro- 
genitor of  mankind ;  and  although  he  does  not  possess  creative  power, 
yet  he  is  believed  to  have  brought  about  some  material  changes  in 
the  development  of  the  earth.  The  earth,  according  to  this  tradi- 
tional lore,  was  supported  on  the  head  of  Naga  padoha,^  whose 
origin  is  not  explained,  and  who,  being  weary  of  being  loaded  with 
the  colossal  mass  of  matter,  shook  his  head  which  caused  the  solid 
earth  to  sink  into  an  abyss  of  unfathomable  water  by  which  it  was 
henceforth  enveloped.  All  the  land  was  thus  swallowed  up,  and 
when  Pati-orla-bulan,  the  daughter  of  Batara  Guru,  seated  on  a  white 
owl  and  accompanied  by  a  dog  had,  with  the  permission  of  her 
father,  descended  from  the  higher  regions,  she  found  no  abiding 
place  in  the  lower  world.  To  remedy  this  inconvenience  Batara 
Guru  seized  the  lofty  mountain  of  Bokarra,  and  let  it  faU  from  the 
sky  upon  the  surface  of  the  watery  element,  to  serve  as  dwelling- 
place  for  his  child,  and  as  this  dry  spot  of  land  constantly  grew 
larger  and  larger,  in  the  course  of  time  all  the  other  countries  in  the 
world  became  gradually  developed.  I^aga  padoha  became  once  more 
the  Atlas  who  bore  the  earth  upon  his  three  horns  and  Layang- 
lanyang-manda  (the  dipping  swallow),  the  son  of  Batara  Guru,  was 
despatched  to  the  lower  regions  to  bind  the  hands  and  feet  of  the 
bearer  of  the  world  that  he  may  no  longer  be  able  to  shake  it  off  by 
the  simple  nod  of  his  head,  which  now  could  produce  no  other 
commotion  but  earthquakes  of  a  more  or  less  violent  intensity. 
Pati-orla-bullan  represents  the  generative  power,  and  in  this  capacity 
she  gave  birth  to  three  sons  and  three  daughters,  and  she  thus 
became  the  mother  of  the  human  race.  Sori  Pada  is  the  sovereign 
of  the  air,  and  his  dominion  extends  from  the  bouiidaries  of  the 
earth  to  the  confines  of  the  sky.  Mangalla  BuUan  is  the  supreme 
ruler  of  the  earth.  There  are  other  inferior  spiritual  agencies  who 
preside  over  the  sea,  rivers,  woods  and  mountains.  Some  tutelary 
genii  called  Bogus  and  Saltans  representing  the  souls  of  the  departed, 
are  supposed  to  exercise  much  influence  upon  the  relations  of  life  in 
general,  and  to  act  at  the  same  time  as  protectors,  of  the  people  in 


^  Guru  is  the  Sanscrit  name  for  priest  of  the  highest  order,  among  the  Hindoos. 
2  The  word  Naga  is  also  of  Sanscrit  origin  ;  U^aga  is  the  serpent  divinity  of  the 
Hindoos. 
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time  of  war.  The  malevolent  agencies  of  nature  (murgiso)  are  repre- 
sented by  four  mountain  demons  who  are  regarded  as  the  authors  of 
all  human  calamity,  and  to  counteract  their  demoniac  designs,  or  to 
appease  their  wrath  the  datu  is  consulted  who,  to  ascertain  which  of 
the  demons  has  been  the  cause  of  the  mischief,  cuts  open  a  lemon ; 
and  a  buffalo,  a  hog  or  a  dog  is  generally  killed  that  the  chief  of  the 
evil  genii  may  be  propitiated.  The  sibassos  are  regarded,  wherever 
their  professional  skill  is  appreciated,  as  personages  of  influence  and 
power.  They  administer  oaths  by  taking  a  certain  stone  or  the  image 
of  a  man  as  witness ;  they  foretell  lucky  and  unlucky  days ;  perform 
funeral  rites ;  and  predict  future  events  by  comparing  certain  char- 
acters marked  on  slips  of  bamboo  with  certain  lines  in  the  sacred 
books.  They  announce  in  advance  the  probable  issue  of  a  warlike 
expedition  by  observing  the  quiverings  of  the  intestines  of  the  buffalo 
which  is  generally  killed  previous  to  the  starting  of  the  army  for  the 
enemy's  country.  But  they  have  other  implements  of  the  magic  art, 
of  which  they  make  use  in  time  of  war ;  by  a  book  called  ati  siporhas 
they  determine  the  best  time  for  attacking  an  enemy ;  and  by  means 
of  a  cord  named  romba  siporhas  they  measure  the  strength  of  the 
two  hostile  parties.  To  exercise  their  craft  successfully  they  must  be 
acquainted  with  a  hundred  and  seventy-seven  omens  exhibited  by 
the  entrails  of  fowls,  with  seventy  which  are  indicated  by  portions  of 
slaked  lime,  and  with  seventy-three  which  are  revealed  by  the  appear- 
ance of  lemons  cut  transversely.  They  must  also  know  by  rote  the 
mystic  formulas  and  the  most  efficacious  invocations  most  highly 
appreciated  in  their  district.  They  also  carry  the  charmed  stick 
ornamented  with  a  bundle  of  hair  taken  from  a  human  victim  that 
was  eaten,  and  with  this  magic  implement  they  cure  diseases  and 
produce  rain  or  sunshine.  If  dry  weather  is  desirable  the  magic  staff 
is  rubbed  over  with  wet  lime  and  is  set  up  before  a  flaming  fire ;  if 
on  the  other  hand  rain  is  anxiously  looked  for,  water  is  repeatedly 
poured  over  the  charmed  stick,  after  which  it  is  dried  by  the  fire. 
To  render  these  acts  efficacious  they  must  be  accompanied  by  mystic 
formulas. 
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ATCHENESE. 

The  kingdom  of  Atchen  or  Ache  extends  from  Atchen  Head,  which 
is  the  north-western  promontory  of  Sumatra,  to  the  Batoo  Bara  river 
on  the  north  side  of  the  island.  On  the  west  coast  the  boundary  line 
runs  to  Baroos  which  was  formerly  and  is  now  again  a  Dutch  posses- 
sion. It  does  not  extend  into  the  interior  beyond  Sinkel  at  a  distance 
of  about  forty  or  fifty  miles,  where  it  touches  the  territory  of  the 
Battahs.  The  country  is  triangular  in  outline  and  has  a  superficial 
area  of  about  19,133  square  miles,  with  an  estimated  population  of 
one  and  a  half  million.^  It  is  traversed  by  a  range  of  mountains 
that  run  from  the  promontory  to  the  south  east,  and  another  moun- 
tain chain  extends  in  an  east,  north-east  direction.  The  principal 
mountain  chain  is  known  by  the  name  of  Pedir  Daholi  which  divides 
the  country  into  two  parts,  the  one  sloping  down  towards  the  west 
coast  and  the  other  to  the  east  coast.  The  low  coast  lands  {darat  or 
rantau)  are  here  and  there  broken  by  low  chains  of  hills,  but  they  are 
for  the  most  part  swampy  and  are  covered  with  dense  forests.  The 
whole  eastern  part  of  the  north  coast  is  composed  of  a  broad,  flat 
range  of  coast  land,  while  the  western  part  of  the  north  coast  is 
mountainous.  The  Atcheue,  which  is  the  most  important  river,  takes 
its  rise  on  the  slope  of  the  Gondberg.  The  passage  through  the  sand- 
bank at  its  mouth  can  only  be  passed,  with  a  fair  wind,  by  sloops  and 
launches.  The  smaller  streams  are  very  numerous,  but  none  of  them 
is  of  sufiicient  depth  to  be  navigable. 

Atchen,  the  capital,  lies  on  a  river  about  two  miles  from  its  mouth 
in  a  valley  which  is  very  fertile.  As  the  mouth  of  the  river  is 
obstructed  by  a  sand-bar  ships  drawing  eight  feet  water  cannot  ascend 
during  the  dry  season,  and  the  largest  vessels  are  obliged  to  cast 
anchor  outside  of  the  mouth.  The  most  remarkable  edifice  of  the 
city  is  the  king's  palace  which  is  not  built  with  any  regularity.  It  is 
surrounded  by  a  strong  wall  as  a  defence  against  a  sudden,  hostile 
attack.  The  city  presents  much  that  is  charming  to  the  eye  in  point 
of  natural  scenery.  The  houses  are  of  rustic  appearance  and  are  built 
in  various  ways ;  here  forming  streets  separated  from  each  other  by 
groves  of  cocoa-nut  trees,  bananas  and  pine-apples ;  and  there  being 
grouped  together  in  divided  quarters  with  intervening  meadows  and 
clumps  of  trees.  The  thoroughfares  are  very  animated  by  the  busy 
throng  that  are  constantly  passing  to  and  fro ;  and  the  river,  which  is 
lined  with  lofty  trees,  is  covered  with  small  vessels,  fishing-boats  and 
other  light  craft.      The  climate  of  Atchen  is  the  same  as  that'  of 

'  In  the  Journal  of  the  Strait  Branch  Asiatic  Society  it  is  stated  that  the  extent 
of  the  territory  is  estimated  at  from  900  to  1200  square  miles  which  is  utterly  im- 
possible, for  as  A.tchen  lies  between  95°  13'  and  98°  17'  E.L.,  and  between  2°  48' 
and  5°  40'  N.L.,  it  is  over  3  degrees  in  length  and  nearly  3  degrees  in  width,  and  as 
every  degree  contains  at  least  60  geographical  miles  the  superficial  area  would  really 
be  33,300  geographical  square  miles.  The  population  is  by  some  writers  reduced  to 
223,000. 
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Sumatra  in  general ;  though  rather  hot  during  summer,  it  is  neverthe- 
less considered  sufficiently  salubrious. 

The  Atchenese,  who  understand  the  Malay  language  though  it  is 
not  their  native  tongue,  are  nevertheless  essentially  Malay  in  their 
race  organisation  greatly  intermixed,  however,  with  Hindoo  blood.' 
They  are  taller,  more  robust,  and  are  of  a  more  swarthy  complexion 
than  the  other  Sumatras.  In  other  physical  characteristics  they  do 
not  materially  differ  from  the  Malays.  The  women  are  well  formed 
and  are  good-looking  in  early  youth.  Their  moral  character  is  by  no 
means  superior  to  that  of  their  neighbours.  They  are  an  active, 
energetic  and  industrious  people.  They  are  gifted  with  much  pfene- 
tration  and  sagacity,  and  their  business  capacities  are  of  a  high  order. 
They  are  easy  in  their  manners  and  liberal  in  their  dealings ;  though 
many  of  them,  especially  those  that  live  in  the  capital,  are  excessively 
selfish,  and  rather  overbearing  in  their  conduct  towards  inferiors. 
Their  sentiment  of  honour  is  only  moderately  developed,  but  their 
bravery,  in  defending  themselves  against  invading  enemies,  cannot  be 
questioned.  In  a  social  point  of  view  they  are  represented  as  the  most 
vicious  and  most  corrupt  nation  of  the  East,  which  is  probably  an 
exaggeration.^ 

The  houses  of  the  Atchenese  are,  like  all  Malay  dwellings,  built 
upon  piles  raised  several  feet  above  the  ground,  and  they  can  only  be 
reached  by  ascending  on  ladders  which  can  be  removed  at  pleasure. 
The  building  materials  used  are  either  bambop,  split  planks  or  un- 
hewn timber ;  and  thatch  of  palm  leaves  universally  forms  the  roof 
covering.  The  oblong  space  of  the  interior  is  divided  into  two  rooms, 
with  a  broad  gallery  in  front  and  a  place  for  cooking  in  the  rear. 
The  villages  are  generally  surrounded  by  a  board  fence  and  are  fre- 
quently fortified  by  earthworks  which  are  planted  with  thorny  bam- 
boos. Each  campong  or  fortified  village  has  a  public  house  (halei) 
which  is  constructed  in  the  form  of  a  roofed  shed,  where  the  men  idle 
away  their  leisure  hours ;  and  here  not  only  the  public  assemblies 
are  held,  biit  it  also  serves  as  sleeping-place  at  night  to  the  young 
unmarried  men  of  the  village. 

The  costume  of  the  Atchenese  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Sumatras. 
Besides  the  ordinary  Malay  trousers,  they  wear  the  sarong  in  kilt 
form,  which  is  frequently  of  home-manufactured  silk  stuff.  The 
upper  part  of  their  body  is  covered  with  a  wide-sleeved  jacket  (badjo), 
and  their  head  is  entwined  with  a  kerchief  (deftar)  in  the  form  of  a 
turban,  and  among  the  rich  it  is  wound  round  a  red,  blue  and  yellow 
striped  cap  embroidered  on  the  top  with  gold  or  silver  thread.     The 


1  They  probably  descend  from  the  Malays  of  Singapore  and  Malacca  (Tanna 
maleio).    Junghuhn's  Battalander,  vol.  ii.  p.  362. 

2  According  to  Ritter,  they  are  immoral,  reserved,  incommunicative,  false,  faith- 
less, not  true  to  their  word,  dishonest,  changeable,  treacherous,  proud,  arrogant, 
disdaining  other  nations,  revengeful  and  bloodthirsty.  A  certain  degree  of  courage 
and  a  spirit  of  enterprise,  especially  on  the  sea,  is  attributed  to  them.  W.  L.  Bitter, 
cited  by  Junghuhn,  vol.  ii.  p.  363. 

According  to  Mr.  Tolson  they  are  more  turbulent,  more  piratical,  more  treache- 
rous, less  conjSding  and  more  demoralised  than  the  Malays.  Strait  Branch  Asiat. 
Soc,  1880,  p.  46. 
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king  wears  wide  trousers  and  a  sleeveless  jacket  of  white  muslin,  over 
which  a  hadjo  of  silver  brocade  is  thrown.  His  turban  is  of  a  single 
piece  of  gold-flowered  muslin  gathered  together  at  the  ends,  tied  round 
the  head  with  a  half  knot,  and  ornamented  with  a  few  jewels.  A 
hain-siri  or  mantle  ornamented  with  golden  jewels  is  thrown  over  his 
shoulders  when  walking  abroad.  The  orang  kayos  or  nobles  are  as 
sumptuously  dressed  as  the  king.  The  women  are  dressed  in  sarongs 
and  vests,  but  their  head  is  entirely  uncovered. 

The  ordinary  food  materials  of  the  Atchenese  are  rice,  bread-fruit, 
yams,  several  species  of  beans,  and  dried  and  fresh  fish.  The  higher 
clas'ses  are  abundantly  supplied  with  beef,  goats'  flesh,  ducks  and 
fowls.  They  have  an  abundance  of  bananas,  cocoa-nuts,  pine-apples, 
oranges,  limes  and  many  of  the  tropical  fruits. 

The  chief  occupations  of  the  Atchenese  are  agriculture,  fishing  and 
commerce.  The  land  situated  in  the  valleys  is  in  a  high  state  of 
cultivation,  interspersed  with  numerous  small  villages  and  groups  of 
houses.  The  products  generally  cultivated  are  rice,  wheat  and  several 
species  of  millet.  Cotton  and  black  pepper  are  also  grown  in  limited 
quantities.  Of  vegetables  they  produce  hredy  which  is  a  kind  of 
spinach,  lohucks  or  Spanish  radishes,  egg  plants,  red  and  white  yams, 
another  species  of  yam  called  clody,  several  sorts  of  beans  and  a  small 
variety  of  onions.  Their  orchards  are  planted  with  cocoa-nuts, 
bananas,  pine-apples,  mangosteens,  mangos,  jack  fruit,  bread-fruit, 
durian,  limes,  lansais  and  oranges.  They  rear  an  excellent  breed  of 
horses  much  valued  in  India,  and  they  raise  numerous  horned  cattle 
and  goats,  but  they  have  only  a  few  sheep.  The  elephant,  which  is 
also  domesticated,  is  used  as  a  beast  of  burden  and  for  travelling. 

The  Atchenese  are  bold  sailors  and  expert  fishermen.  Their  fish- 
ing boats  called  kolay  or  sampan  have  their  bulwark  raised  about 
twenty  inches,  but  their  bow  is  low  and  sharp-pointed.  They  are  pro- 
vided with  masts  and  are  propelled  by  means  of  a  triangular  sail  with 
a  yard  above  hung  by  a  halyard  about  one  third  from  the  outer  yard 
arm,  and  a  flight  round  the  boom  below,  with  a  sheet  and  one  bridle 
only.  They  can  unroll  and  roll  up  the  sail  by  means  of  a  trunnel-like 
stick  in  a  very  expeditious  manner,  according  to  the  state  of  the  wind. 
With  these  boats  they  sail  several  miles  out  at  sea,  where  they  catch 
with  nets  a  kind  of  mackerel  weighing  from  two  to  three  pounds. 
The  larger  boats  called  Kdoo  or  hallelang  have  two  masts  and  are  pro- 
vided with  a  double  outrigger,  which  is  sometimes  to  leeward,  some- 
times to  windward.  The  larding  has  two  masts  and  is  tolerably 
broad,  but  it  has  no  outrigger,  and  as  it  is  frequently  mounted  with 
several  guns  it  has  a  crew  of  twenty  or  thirty  men. 

The  manufacturing  industry  of  the  Atchenese  is  not  very  extensive, 
but  they  weave  cotton  stuffs  of  a  coarse  and  strong  texture,  and  a 
finer  article,  of  which  trousers  are  made.  They  also  produce  a  kind 
of  figured  silk  stuff  which  is  used  for  sarongs.  They  have  made  some 
advances  in  the  mechanic  arts ;  they  are  well  acquainted  with  the  use 
of  the  pulley,  the  screw  and  the  capstan.  They  cast  excellent  small 
brass  guns  called  rantacha,  and  are  skilful  silver  and  goldsmiths 
especially  in  curious  filigree  work. 
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The  commerce  of  the  Atchenese  was  formerly  the  exclusive  pursuit 
of  the  orang  kayos  or  nobles,  but  having  become  quite  wealthy  they 
excited  the  jealousy  of  the  king  who,  for  a  time,  monopolised  all  the 
foreign  trade,  and  ships  could  only  sell  their  cargo  to  the  shahander, 
or  king's  commercial  minister,  at  a  price  determined  by  him,  or  to 
private  persons,  provided  express  permission  was  obtained  to  that 
effect.  But  in  return  for  this  inconvenience,  and  as  an  equivalent 
compensation  neither  import  nor  export  duties  were  exacted.  Opium 
could  only  be  sold,  even  in  retail,  through  the  king's  agency.  At  the 
present  day  the  commercial  policy  of  the  king  is  much  more  liberal 
The  Telinga  vessels,  which  come  regularly  in  August  and  September, 
bring  white  and  blue  broadcloth,  dark-coloured  chintz  and  coarse 
unbleached  cotton  cloth,  while  salt  is  always  taken  in  ballast.  On 
landing  the  usual  presents  are  made  to  the  king,  and  after  the  bales 
■  have  been  opened  and  duly  examined  an  account  is  taken  of  their 
contents,  and  twelve  pieces  in  a  hundred  are  retained  for  custom 
duty ;  while  the  rest,  which  are  properly  marked,  may  be  sold  in  any 
part  of  the  kingdom.  The  foreign  traders  receive  in  exchange  for 
the  goods  brought  into  the  country  red  wood,  sapan  or  Brazil  wood, 
betel  nuts,  black  pepper,  sulphur,  camphor,  benzoin,  sugar,  dammar 
resin,  rattan  and  bang  or  Indian  hemp.  The  legal  money  coined  by 
the  king,  to  subserve  the  purpose  of  small  change,  is  called  peiis,  and 
is  composed  of  lead  of  such  insignificant  value  that  it  takes  six 
hundred  or  six  hundred  and  fifty  to  make  a  dollar.  The  massiah  is  a 
gold  coin  about  the  size  of  a  sixpence  stamped  with  Arabic  characters. 
Five  massiahs  are  equal  to  a  mayan,  sixteen  mayans  make  a  huocal 
which  weighs  an  ounce,  ten  pennyweight  and  twenty-one  grains  Troy. 
But  the  Carolus  doUar  is  the  principal  medium  of  exchange  in  all 
large  trading  operations. 

The  language  of  the  Atchenese  is  a  branch  dialect  of  the  Malay 
with  which  it  has  great  aflSnity,  notwithstanding  that  it  is  much  inter- 
mixed with  Telinga  and  Arabic  words,  and  in  writing  it  the  Arabic 
character  has  been  adopted  All  the  inhabitants  speak  the  Malay  as 
fluently  as  their  own  language. 

Though  among  the  higher  classes  the  women  attend  only  to  the 
domestic  labour,  such  as  the  pounding  of  the  padi  or  unhuUed  rice 
and  weaving  sarongs,  yet  in  the  interior  among  the  rural  population, 
the  women  perform  much  of  the  field  work,  they  plant  the  rice  and 
gather  the  crop ;  they  also  huU  thepadi,  and  carry  the  surplus  produce 
to  market. 

The  Atchenese  are  divided  into  two  distinct  classes.  The  orang 
kayos  are  the  nobility  and  they  form  the  aristocratic  part  of  the  popula- 
tion. They  are  the  chief  landholders,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the 
wealth  of  the  country  is  in  their  possession.  They  are  recognised  as 
the  feudal  lords  of  the  district  over  which  they  preside,  and  their 
revenues  are  derived  from  the  dependents  or  tenants  who  cultivate 
their  land.  Most  of  them  receive  a  measure  of  rice  for  every  measure 
sown  which  is  equal  to  about  the  twentieth  part  of  the  crop.  In  some 
localities  the  tax  is  collected  in  money  and  amounts  annually  to  one 
dollar  per  head.     The  people,  though  nominally  freemen,  are  the  sub- 
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missive  subjects  of  a  withering  despotism,  enjoying  no  other  liberty  but 
that  of  labouring,  paying  taxes  and  yielding  blind  obedience  to  superiors. 

The  government  of  the  Atchenese  is  strictly  monarchical,  and  is 
more  or  less  despotic  according  to  the  talents  and  the  natural  disposi- 
tion of  the  ruling  sovereign.  The  king,  who  assumes  the  title  of 
sultan  is  called  tuan-Mto,  "  my  master,"  and  the  succession  is  strictly 
hereditary.  The  sultan  is  surrounded  by  a  body-guard  of  a  hundred 
men  composed  of  Hindoos  from  the  coast  of  Coromandel.  He  is 
assisted  in  the  administration  of  affairs  by  five  great  officers  of  state 
called  mahoH-ajah,  luxamana  rajah,  ooda  and  cooloo-balang,  and  parlca 
rajah  ;  and  with  these  are  associated  sixteen  subordinate  officers  who 
conduct  the  internal  affairs  of  the  administration. 

The  king  formerly  recognised  the  nominal  supreniacy  of  the  sultan 
of  Menangkabao,  but  in  recent  time,  after  a  long  and  tedious  war,  he 
was  bound  to  submit  to  the  real  supremacy  of  the  Dutch  government.  ' 
The  nobles  are  a  powerful  body  who  form  the  only  counterpoise  to  the 
unlimited  power  of  the  sovereign ;  but  they  are  equally  tyrannic  and 
arbitrary  in  their  public  acts,  and  as  they  are  the  proprietors  of  all 
the  lands,  the  people  are  thus  ground  between  the  upper  and  nether 
miU-stone,  and  are  kept  in  a  constant  state  of  subjection.  The  sultan 
presides  over  the  grand  council  of  the  nation,  whose  members  are  all 
his  own  creatures,  placed  in  position  by  his  own  appointment.  Tour 
cooloo-balangs  and  eight  officials  of  inferior  rank  are  seated  at  his 
right,  and  sixteen  cajoarangs  or  armed  champions  are  at  his  left.  The 
governor  of  the  bazaar,  and  the  executive  officer  who  superintends  the 
punishment  of  criminals,  are  also  members  of  the  council.  The  sultan 
communicates  his  wishes  to  a  woman  seated  at  his  feet,  who  delivers 
the  message  to  a  eunuch  placed  by  her  side.  Through  this  channel 
the  information  is  conveyed  to  an  officer  called  cajoorang  gandang 
who  proclaims  the  behest  of  the  sovereign  in  a  loud  voice  to  the  whole 
assembly.  The  shabander  regulates  all  affairs  relating  to  foreign 
commerce  and  to  export  and  import  duties,  and  he  performs  the  cere- 
mony of  the  chap  by  raising  a  gold-handled  kris  over  the  head  of  the 
merchant,  intended  as  equivalent  to  a  permission  of  unloading  his 
goods,  which  otherwise  he  would  not  be  allowed  to  do.  After  this 
ceremony  the  merchant  sends  to  the  king  and  his  officers  the  ordinary 
presents,  of  which  the  value  is  not  determined.  The  country  is 
divided  into  three  districts,  of  which  each  is  governed  by  a, pangleema, 
whose  subordinates  are  four  pangeeches  and  an  imam  for  each  mosque 
who  acts  as  pangulu,  and  who  is  bound  to  consult  the  people  of  the 
village  before  he  can  exercise  any  authority  or  execute  any  ordinance. 

The  principal  revenues  of  the  sultan  are  derived  from  import 
and  export  duties,  which  amount  annually  to  about  three  thousand 
pounds  sterling.  The  only  direct  tax  imposed  upon  the  inhabitants 
by  the  king  is  a  measure  of  rice  to  be  annually  furnished  for  the 
king's  household,  which  each  land  proprietor  carries  himself  to  the 
royal  residence,  and  he  generally  receives  an  equivalent  return  in 
tobacco  or  some  other  article  of  value.  On  the  high  roads  toll  is 
exacted  on  all  provisions  and  merchaijdise  that  are  carried  or  pass 
in  vehicles  of  transport. 
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The  common  people  are  treated  with  the  utmost  severity  in  the 
administration  of  justice.  Petit  larceny  is  punished  by  suspending 
the  culprit  from  a  tree  with  heavy  weights  attached  to  his  feet ;  or  if 
the  crime  is  of  a  more  aggravated  character  the  criminal  has  a  finger, 
a  hand  or  a  leg  cut  off,  according  to  the  gravity  of  the  offence.  Those 
who  are  guilty  of  highway  robbery  or  burglary  are  drowned,  and  their 
body  being  tied  to  a  stake,  is  exposed  in  public  for  several  days.  If 
the  property  stolen  belongs  to  an  imam  the  criminal  is  burnt  alive. 
A  man  convicted  of  adultery  is  ordinarily  delivered  into  the  hands  of 
the  friends  and  relations  of  the  injured  husband.  They  lead  him  out 
into  a  vast  field,  and  forming  a  circle  around  him,  a  weapon  called  gadoo- 
hong  is  handed  to  him,  and  thus  armed  he  is  at  liberty  to  try  to  break 
the  circle  and  make  his  escape.  If  he  succeeds  in  his  efforts  he  is  no 
longer  molested ;  but  ordinarily  he  is  torn  to  pieces  on  the  spot,  and 
his  body  is  buried  without  the  least  ceremony.  Involuntary  homicide 
may  be  expiated  by  paying  to  the  relations  of  the  victim  a  certain 
amount  of  blood-money,  and  the  reconciliation  is  effected  with  cere- 
monial formalities. 

The  Atchenese  profess  the  Mohamedan  religion,  and  they  strictly 
observe  all  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  their  creed.  There  are  a  great 
number  of  mosques  all  over  the  country,  which  are  presided  over  by 
imams.  They  are  generally  small  buildings,  and  many  of  them  hardly 
hold  more  than  fifty  worshippers.  ^ 

Authorities. 

Die  Battalander  auf  Sumatra.     Von  Franz  Junghuhn.     1 847. 

Chez  les  Atch^s.     Par  Bran  de  Saint-Pol  Lias.     1884. 

The  History  of  Sumatra.     By  William  Marsden.     1788. 

Journal  of  the  Strait  Branch  of  the  Asiatic  Society.     Vol.  July  1879. 

Acheh  commonly  called  Acheen.  By  G.  P.  Tolson  (Journal  of  Strait 
Branch  of  Asiatic  Society.     Vol.  June  1880). 

Voyage  from  Calcutta  to  the  Mergui  Archipelago.  By  Thomas  Forest. 
1792. 
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The  island  of  Mas,  which  is  the  largest  of  the  chain  of  islands  lying 
west  of  Sumatra,  is  situated  between  0°  18'  54"  and  1°  47'  N.  lati- 
tude and  between  97°  16'  and  98°  5'  E.  longitude  from  Greenwich. 
It  measures  in  its  greatest  length  from  north-west  to  south-east  fifty- 
six,  and  in  its  greatest  breadth  twenty  geographical  miles,  having  a 
superficial  area  of  about  eighteen  hundred  English  miles.  With  the 
exception  of  a  few  plains  on  the  east  and  north  coast  the  surface  is 
everywhere  hilly  and  mountainous,  but  a  regular  mountain  system 
exists  only  in  the  centre  of  the  southern  half  of  the  island,  which 

1  According  to  their  tradition  they  formerly  professed  Brahmanism  and  adopted 
Islamism  in  1170.    Junghuhn 's  Battalander,  vol.  ii.  p.  363, 
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branches  off  towards  the  west  and  towards  the  eastern  coast.  The 
Hili  Djimomo  mountain  in  the  west  reaches  an  elevation  of  twelve 
hundred  feet,  and  the  Hili  Modjeia  in  the  north-east  rises  to  the 
height  of  eleven  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  plains  are  all  near  the  coast,  they  are  very  swampy  along  the 
rivers  by  which  they  are  traversed,  presenting  an  undulating  surface 
further  inland.  The  coast  is  much  cut  up  by  bays,  of  which  the  most 
important  are  Lapau  Bay  on  the  north  coast,  and  Telok-dalam,  Bohili 
and  Lagundi  Bay  on  the  south  coast.  Lapau  Bay  affords  on  the  south 
side  of  the  island  of  the  same  name  safe  anchorage,  and  here  all  the 
merchant  shipping  congregates.  Telok-dalam  and  Lagundi  Bay  are 
well  protected  in  windy  weather  and  ships  find  here  secure  harbours. 
The  island  is  watered  by  numerous  rivers,  but  only  those  of  the  north 
coast  are  of  any  importance,  and  of  these  the  Modjeia  is  the  largest, 
for  it  traverses  two-thirds  of  the  whole  length  of  the  island.  At  its 
mouth  it  is  about  three  hundred  and  eighty  feet  wide  and  two  fathoms 
deep,  and  whUe,  in  its  upper  course  it  flows  between  high  rocky  banks, 
its  width  being  reduced  to  sixty  feet,  in  its  lower  course  its  banks  are 
low  and  swampy.  The  other  rivers  of  some  length  and  volume  are  the 
Lapau  and  the  Sobu. 

The  climate  of  the  island  resembles  that  of  Sumatra.  The  medium 
temperature  at  midday  is  88°  F.,  with  a  maximum  of  93°  and  a  mini- 
mum of  68°.  Of  the  two  hundred  rainy  days  in  the  year  the  greatest 
number  occur  in  October,  Ifovember  and  December,  for  it  rains  very 
rarely  in  May,  June,  July  and  August.  Thunderstorms  are  less  fre- 
quent and  less  violent  than  in  Sumatra.  North  and  west  winds  blow 
alternately  nearly  throughout  the  whole  year. 

The  geological  characteristics  of  the  island  are  somewhat  com- 
plicated. The  island  must  have  been  elevated  above  the  level  of  the 
sea  in  comparatively  recent  time,  for  coral  formations  of  the  Msendrina 
and  Astraea  species  are  found  in  Central  and  North  Nias  on  the  highest 
points  visited.  Eed  sandstone  is  met  with  in  some  locaKties.  In  the 
river  beds  large  fragments  of  feldspath  and  quartz  conglomerates  are 
frequently  seen.  Clay,  calcareous  and  carboniferous  slate  and  flint,  as 
well  as  augite,  hornstone,  trap  and  greenstone  are  not  entirely  wanting. 
Of  the  metals  iron  and  copper,  the  last  in  the  form  of  malachite,  exist 
in  various  districts.  The  forest  growth  is  not  very  abundant  on  the 
island,  for  much  of  the  timber  has  been  destroyed  for  building  pur- 
poses, or  the  land  has  been  cleared  for  tiUage.  The  principal  timber 
trees  are  Pterospermum,  Canarium,  Paritium  tiliaeeum,  Garcinia 
Javanica,  Sterculia,  Oussonia,  Morinda  hracteata,  Isonandra  gutta, 
Pterocarpus  Indieus,  Ebenoxylum  verum  and  several  fig  species.  Along 
the  coast  are  found  the  Gasuarina  muricata  with  its  light  green  coni- 
ferous foliage,  and  the  Bamngtonia  speciosa  with  its  beautiful  dark 
red  and  white  flowers.  Mangrove  trees,  several  species  of  pandanus 
and  nipa  pahns  grow  abundantly  in  the  swamps  and  plains.  The 
fauna  of  the  island  presents  no  characteristic  peculiarities  and  resembles 
that  of  Sumatra. 

The  population  of  Nias  is  estimated  at  from  230,000  to  250,000 
souls.     The  Niasese  are  of  Malay o-Melanesian  descent  and  are  pro- 
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bably  an  offshoot  of  the  Battahs  of  Sumatra,  whom  they  resemhle  in 
many  of  their  customs.  ^ 

The  physical  characteristics  of  the  Niasese  are  a  fair  development  of 
the  Malay  type.  They  are  rather  of  low  stature  varying  from  four 
and  a  half  to  five  and  a  half  feet  in  height.  Their  shoulders  are  small, 
their  limbs  are  finely  formed  and  their  figure  is  slender.  Their  com- 
plexion, which  is  generally  light  brown,  graduates  into  a  brownish 
yeUow  and  a  light  yellow,  and  their  hair,  which  is  rather  coarse,  is 
dark  brown  or  black.  Their  head  is  round,  but  it  is  a  little  elongated. 
Their  eyes  are  large,  are  generally  brown  and  are  frequently  marked 
by  a  slight  obliquity.  Their  cheekbones  are  scarcely  projecting ;  their 
nose  is  straight  and  prominent,  and  their  nostrils  are  not  expanded. 
They  have  a  large  mouth,  thick  lips,  and  a  round,  more  or  less  reced- 
ing chin.  Many  of  their  women  have  pretty  faces  and  small  hands 
and  feet ;  but  most  of  those  who  belong  to  the  labouring  classes,  and 
who  are  accustomed  to  bear  heavy  burdens,  have  their  knees  turned 
inwards,  and  their  hips  are  more  or  less  deformed. 

The  moral  character  of  the  Niasese  is  dark  in  its  general  aspect, 
and  yet  bright  glimpses  of  their  unperverted  natural  disposition  become 
here  and  there  visible.  As  they  probably  took  refuge  on  this  island 
to  escape  from  the  tyranny  of  unscrupulous  masters  and  powerful 
enemies,  they  have  become  suspicious,  and  if  not  cruel  they  are  at  least 
highly  revengeful,  and  their  hatred  towards  those  that  have  injured 
them  is  so  deep  and  lasting  that  their  vindictive  spirit,  which  is  trans- 
mitted from  father  to  son,  is  roused  up  to  such  a  high  pitch,  that 
whole  families  including  suckling  infants,  are  often  cruelly  murdered 
to  obviate  the  perpetuation  of  self-revenge.  They  are  both  selfish  and 
avaricious;  and  while  they  are  not  naturally  indolent  they  love  to  pass 
a  great  part  of  their  time  in  idleness.  They  are  excessively  super- 
stitious, and  give  full  credence  to  all  the  absurdities  of  supernaturalism. 
But  notwithstanding  this  unfavourable  appreciation  of  character  they 
are  possessed  of  most  excellent  qualities.  They  are  kind-hearted, 
gentle  and  sympathetic  in  all  the  ordinary  relations  of  life ;  they  are 
of  a  cheerful  and  gay  disposition;  are  grateful  for  favours  received,  are 
sagacious  and  enterprising ;  and  the  southern  Niasese  are  brave  even 
to  self-sacrifice  whenever  the  occasion  requires  it.  Suicide,  on  account 
of  insulted  vanity,  or  mortified  self-love,  is  not  rare  especially  among 
the  women  and  slaves.  Their  intellect,  if  not  mystified  by  their 
superstitious  temperament,  is  almost  undeveloped.  They  are  by  no 
means  stupid ;  their  perceptive  faculties  are  very  good,  and  their 
power  of  perseverance  contributes  much  to  bring  any  enterprise  under- 
taken by  them  to  a  successful  conclusion. 

The  Niasese  live  together  in  large  villages  containing  from  two 
hundred  to  five  hundred  habitations;  and  in  South  Nias  they  are 
regularly  built  up  with  houses  on  each  side  of  the  main  street  which, 
in  the  larger  towns,  connects  with  several  side  alleys.     Some  of  the 


^  Origiually  they  probably  came  from  Battaland,  from  whence  they  emigrated 
(at  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century)  by  the  bay  of  Tapanulia.  Junghuhn's 
Battalander,  vol.  ii.  p.  301. 
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villages  are  situated  on  steep  hills  and  are  transformed  into  fortresses 
by  being  surrounded  with  ditches  and  circumvallations  of  coral  rocks. 
But  the  greatest  number  are  found  in  the  plains  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
rivers.  The  residence  of  the  chief  occupies  a  site  that  permits  him 
to  overlook  the  town ;  and  close  by  is  the  square  community  building 
(osali)  which  rests  upon  low  piles,  and  is  open  all  round.  Here  the 
public  assemblies  are  held,  and  here  are  hung  up  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  hostilities  the  heads  of  the  enemies  slain,  which  are,  how- 
ever, removed  and  buried  at  the  conclusion  of  peace.  In  many  villages 
the  main  street  is  regularly  paved  with  flat  stones,  or  at  least  a  foot- 
way is  laid  with  stones  which  connects  by  stone  side  paths  with  every 
dwelling.  Not  very  distant  from  the  town,  stone  bathing-houses  are 
erected  both  for  men  and  women,  which  are  often  connected  with 
stone  aqueducts,  but  they  are  always  roofless.  They  are  surrounded 
by  an  inner  and  outer  stone  waU  at  a  distance  of  a  hundred  or  a 
hundred  and  twenty  feet  from  each  other.  The  entry,  which  can  be 
closed  by  strong  wooden  doors,  is  ascended  by  steps. 

In  North  Nias  the  dwellings  are  fifty  feet  long,  and  twenty-five 
feet  wide ;  while  in  South  Mas  they  are  from  thirty  to  forty  feet 
long,  and  from  sixty  to  eighty  feet  wide.  They  rest  upon  four  rows 
of  stout  posts  from  eight  to  ten  feet  high,  of  which  from  four  to  eight 
are  sunk  into  the  ground  in  a  line  six  feet  distant  from  each  other.  In 
South  Nias  the  posts  are  from  twelve  to  fourteen  feet  high  and  one 
foot  and  a  half  thick,  and  they  are  ranged  in  a  line  at  intervals  of 
four  or  five  feet.  These  posts,  which  are  strengthened  and  rendered 
firm  by  intervening,  diagonally  arranged  tree-trunks,  form  the 
support  of  horizontal  timbers,  upon  which  the  floor  is  laid.  The 
lower  half  of  the  side  wall,  which  is  only  two  feet  high,  is  covered  with 
plank,  while  the  upper  half,  also  two  feet  in  height,  being  simply 
composed  of  trellis  work,  is  nearly  open.  In  South  Nias  the  side 
walls  are  ten  feet  high  and  are  continuous.  The  roof  frame,  which 
is  constructed  of  strong  beams,  is  in  North  Nias  on  an  average  thirty 
feet  high ;  it  is  round  at  its  base,  but  is  sharply  angular  at  its  summit, 
and  is  thatched  with  the  leaves  of  the  sago  palm.  In  South  Nias 
the  roof  is  angular  up  to  the  summit;  the  sides  of  the  gable  ends, 
being  of  pyramidal  outline,  are  composed  of  closely  connected  palm 
leaves.  The  roof  has  several  openings  for  the  admission  of  light  and 
air,  which  can  be  shut  by  means .  of  valves.  The  interior  is  divided 
by  partitions,  from  two  to  eight  feet  high,  into  a  large  family  room  and 
into  smaller  chambers.  In  South  Nias  the  interior  is  divided,  by 
a  partition  wall  ten  feet  high,  into  a  front  and  rear  apartment  of  equal 
size ;  the  last  being  partitioned  ofi'  into  small  chambers  for  the  use 
of  the  different  members  of  the  family.  In  the  front  part  of  the 
family  room,  at  the  side  of  the  entrance,  the  floor  is  elevated  and 
forms  a  kind  of  bench  from  three  to  four  feet  long  and  half  a  foot 
wide,  which  is  the  usual  sitting  place  of  the  master  of  the  house  and 
his  family,  and  here  is  also  the  seat  of  honour  of  distinguished  guests 
or  friendly  visitors.  The  fire-place  is  opposite  to  this  in  the  back 
part  of  the  house,  and  as  there  is  no  chimney  the  smoke  only  escapes 
through  the  roof  openings.     The  rear  part  of  the  ground  floor  forms 
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the  hog-sty,  where  benches  are  fixed  in  front,  which,  in  rainy  weather, 
are  occupied  by  the  men  to  prepare  the  feeding  stuff  for  the  domestic 
animals ;  and  the  women  are  seated  there  when  they  pound  the  rice. 
Among  the  higher  classes  these  houses  are  built  of  the  best  timber 
procurable,  but  among  the  poorer  people,  the  family  dwelling,  which 
is  much  smaller,  is  only  partly  constructed  of  wood,  while  the  greater 
part  of  the  building  materials  are  laths,  bark  and  tree  branches.  The 
interior  ornamentation  of  the  family  dwellings  in  North  Nias  is  rude 
but  quite  peculiar.  To  the  middle  posts  of  the  roof  frame  an  image 
of  the  household  god  is  attached ;  from  the  walls  are  suspended  human 
figures  carved  of  wood  covered  and  enwreathed  with  bundles  of  grass 
and  cocoa-nut  leaflets,  which  are  regarded  as  charms  for  the  cure 
of  diseases.  Above  the  central  post  are  hung  up,  strung  to  rattan,  all 
the  lower  jaw-bones  of  the  hogs  that  have  been  slaughtered  by  the 
family ;  and  their  number  furnishes  a  due  estimate  of  the  wealth 
of  the  owner  of  the  house.  Occasionally  on  the  outside  of  the  gable 
end  several  hog  skulls  are  hung  up,  which  in  South  Nias,  are  carved 
of  wood.  In  the  same  province  a  number  of  earthenware  plates  and 
glass  bottles  strung  on  a  plaited  rattan  cord,  are  suspended  in  front 
of  the  house  from  one  of  the  cross  beams.  Wooden  figures  of  men 
armed  with  sword  and  shield,  and  of  women  in  a  dancing  posture 
with  outstretched  arms,  are  hung  up  in  the  rear  and  other  parts 
of  the  building.  Their  furniture,  which  is  very  simple,  consists  of  a 
few  earthenware  pots,  a  few  spoons  cut  of  cocoa-nut  hull,  coarse  china 
plates,  wooden  dishes,  bamboo  joints  used  as  water-holders,  various 
■vessels  made  of  tree  bark,  a  pestle  and  a  block  of  wood  for  pounding 
rice,  tubs,  a  few  troughs,  baskets,  sacks,  sleeping  mats,  to  which 
in  South  Mas  a  few  wooden  stools  and  benches  are  added. 

The  costume  of  the  Niasese  is  as  inartificial  as  their  dwelling. 
Their  body  dress  is  ordinarily  a  band  of  gaily  coloured  calico,  from 
two  to  three  inches  wide,  which  is  wound  several  times  round  the 
waist,  while  the  ends  are  passed  between  the  legs,  and  are  tucked 
in  so  as  to  hang  loosely  down  in  front.  The  rich  add  to  this  one  or 
two  girdles,  into  which  the  knife  and  sword  are  stuck.  The  upper 
part  of  their  body  remains  generally  exposed,  and  it  is  only  occasionally, 
especially  in  rainy  weather,  that  they  wear  an  open  vest  of  bark-fibre 
or  thick  hair  provided  with  shoulder  flaps.  In  South  Nias  this  gar- 
ment is  often  embroidered  at  the  borders.  The  better  classes  wind 
a  piece  of  cotton  cloth  round  their  head  which,  in  South  Nias,  is 
edged  with  red  cloth ;  but  the  poor  are  mostly  bareheaded.  The 
men  generally  cut  their  hair  short  round  the  temples,  over  the  fore- 
head and  on  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  sometimes  they  leave  only 
a  single  bunch  of  hair  on  the  crown  of  the  head.  They  wear  a  ring 
in  the  right  ear,  or  they  insert  in  the  perforation  a  piece  of  roUed-up 
banana  leaf,  and  armlets  encircle  their  right  arm.  In  South  Nias 
they  hang  round  their  neck  necklaces  of  copper  wire,  or  of  pieces 
of  cocoa-nut  hull  finely  polished  which  distinguishes  the  warrior  who 
has  succeeded  in  securing  a  head. 

The  women  are  even  more  scantily  clad  than  the  men.  Their  only 
article  of  dress  is  a  narrow  piece  of   coarse   cloth,  which  is  bound 
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round  the  loins  in  petticoat  fashion  and  reaches  down  to  the  knees. 
All  the  rest  of  their  body  is  entirely  uncovered ;  but  they  make  up 
in  ornament  what  is  wanting  in  dress.  Their  hair,  which  hangs 
smoothly  down  behind,  is  kept  together  round  the  forehead  with  a 
band  decorated  with  glass  beads  and  silver  buttons.  In  South  Nias 
they  gather  their  hair  in  an  erect  bunch,  which  is  tied  at  the  base 
with  a  band  of  gold  or  a  string  of  pearls  that  hangs  down  the  back 
of  the  neck.  From  their  neck  are  suspended  numerous  strings  of 
glass  beads  mostly  of  an  azure  blue  colour,  which  fall  down  to  the 
bosom.  Eings  cut  of  a  chama  shell  or  made  of  copper  wire  encircle 
their  forearm  as  high  up  as  the  elbow.  Their  earrings,  which  are  of 
gold,  silver,  tin  or  copper,  are  sometimes  so  heavy  that  they  im- 
measurably elongate  the  ear-lobes  so  as  to  extend  down  to  the 
shoulders. 

The  Niasese  are  abundantly  supplied  with  substantial  food  mate- 
rials. Their  staple  article  of  diet  is  rice,  but  sweet  potatoes,  sago, 
colocasia  and  other  eatable  roots  as  well  as  the  leaves  of  the  papaw 
tree  are  equally  served  up  at  their  meals.  In  time  of  scarcity  they 
make  use  of  maize  which  is  cooked  in  the  ear,  and  cocoa-nuts  also 
form  an  article  of  daily  consumption.  Their  principal  meat  dishes 
are  pork,  goats'  flesh  and  chickens.  But  they  do  not  refuse  to  eat 
the  flesh  of  boars,  deer,  birds,  crocodiles  and  snakes,  in  addition  to 
fish  and  shell-fish.  Bananas,  papaws  and  durians  are  their  favourite 
fruits.  Their  only  seasoning  is  salt  which  is  not  mixed  with  their 
dishes,  but  is  licked  out  of  the  hand  while  eating.  They  grind 
neither  maize,  nor  rice  into  flour,  and  they  never  bake  any  bread. 
"When  a  hog  is  about  to  be  slaughtered  for  some  festal  occasion  the 
knife  is  plunged  into  the  heart  so  as  to  lose  as  little  blood  as 
possible ;  then  the  bristles  are  superficially  singed  off,  and  the 
carcass  being  cut  up,  is  divided  into  as  many  parts  as  there  are 
invited  guests  present;  after  which  each  one  returns  to  his  home, 
and  cooks  the  portion  received  carefully  retaining  all  the  blood  it 
contains.  Some  even  are  so  eager  to  partake  of  the  rich  treat  that 
they  eat  it  entirely  raw.  Even  the  skin  and  the  entrails  are  devoured 
with  the  greatest  avidity,  the  bones  alone  are  left  to  the  dogs.  The 
head  belongs  to  the  village,  and  the  chief  of  the  clan  receives  the 
liver  as  his  share.  Before  the  hog  is  killed  the  tail  and  a  bunch  of 
bristles  are  cut  off,  which  are  offered  to  the  household  god  as  an 
invitation  to  be  present  at  the  feast,  that  he  may  not  thwart  the 
object  intended  to  be  accomplished.  AU  the  members  of  the  family 
eat  together  out  of  the  same  dish,  while  squatting  on  the  ground 
with  their  feet  bent  up,  so  that  their  knees  touch  their  abdomen. 
Water  is  their  ordinary  drink,  and  it  is  only  now  and  then,  but 
more  especially  on  festive  occasions,  that  they  indulge  in  drinking 
palm-wine. 

The  chief  occupations  of  the  Niasese  are  agriculture,  the  breeding 
of  domestic  animals,  hunting  and  fishing.  The  ground  is  prepared 
by  felling  the  trees  and  cutting  the  underwood ;  and  the  brushwood 
being  set  on  fire  the  wood  is  reduced  to  ashes  which  are  spread 
evenly  over  the  field.     The  chief  article  of  cultivation  is  upland  rice 
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which,  after  having  been  sown  in  a  seed  plot,  is  transplanted  in  the 
recently  cleared  field  by  making  holes  with  a  short-pointed  dibble. 
Next  year  the  same  piece  of  land  is  cultivated  in  sweet  potatoes.^ 
Maize  is  grown  in  limited  quantity,  but  sago  palms  are  extensively 
planted,  not  so  much  on  account  of  the  farina  they  supply,  but  more 
on  account  of  the  leaves  which  are  used  for  thatching.  Sugar-cane, 
bananas,  papaws,  durians  and  jambo  apples  are  produced  in  scattered 
localities,  but  not  much  attention  is  paid  to  them.  Cocoa-nuts  are  of 
spontaneous  growth,  and  as  they  thrive  remarkably  well  they  require 
but  little  care.  Tobacco,  betel  pepper,  black  pepper  and  cotton  are 
but  sparingly  cultivated.  Hogs  are  almost  the  only  domestic  animals 
reared  by  them ;  they  run  about  in  the  daytime,  but  are  driven  into 
the  sty  in  the  evening.  They  are  large  and  heavy,  are  spotted  black, 
white  and  reddish-brown,  have  erect  ears  and  a  long  tail  As  they 
constitute  the  principal  wealth  of  the  natives  they  are  much  cared  for 
and  are  well  fed.  Dogs,  which  are  of  the  Java  and  Sumatra  variety, 
are  very  few  in  number,  and  they  are  so  little  valued  that  they  are 
compelled  to  find  their  food  as  best  they  can.  Goats  and  fowls  are 
also  reared  in  limited  numbers. 

The  game  pursued  in  the  chase  is  principally  confined  to  the  wild 
boar  which,  with  the  aid  of  small  dogs,  is  driven  into  pitfalls.  Apes 
are  also  hunted,  but  more  for  pleasure  than  for  use.  Eiver  fishing  is 
carried  on  by  means  of  nets  and  basket  traps.  Along  the  coral  reefs 
dip-nets  are  employed,  and  fishing  by  torchlight  is  very  common. 

The  Niasese  have  acquired  some  skill  in  a  few  industrial  pursuits. 
They  are  excellent  carpenters  and  skilful  copper  founders;  but  as 
goldsmiths  they  exhibit  very  little  artistic  taste.  The  women  are 
acquainted  with  the  art  of  weaving  and  dyeing ;  the  prevailing  colours 
being  red,  yellow,  brown  and  black.  They  also  braid  neat  matting 
of  pandanus  leaves.  In  some  localities  earthenware  pots  are  manu- 
factured, and  salt  is  made  on  the  coast.  Cocoa-nut  oil  is  prepared  in 
a  single  district.  Their  commercial  transactions  are  effected  by  barter, 
gold  being  considered  the  standard  of  value.  The  articles  exported 
are  rice,  pepper,  timber,  cocoa-nut  oil  and  caoutohouk,  for  which  they 
receive  in  exchange  gold,  iron,  brass  wire,  gongs,  glass  beads,  broad- 
cloth, cotton  stuffs,  coarse  china  ware,  common  cutlery  ,  and  Java 
tobacco.  Markets  are  held  in  several  districts,  and  the  chiefs  deter- 
mine the  price  of  the  articles  offered  for  sale,  for  which  they  are 
entitled  to  receive  a  license  tax  from  the  traders  in  addition  to  a 
small  preserit  voluntarily  allowed  to  them. 

Very  little  is  known  about  the  language  of  the  Niasese ;  it  is 
probably  a  very  remote  dialect  of  the  Malayan.  The  numeral's  are 
altogether  the  same  as  the  Malay  numerals,  and  many  other  words, 
such  as  "dead,"  "kill,"  "buy,"  "snake"  and  "wind"  are  equally 
Malayan;  while  "house,"  "hand,"  "finger,"  "foot,"  "breast"  and 
others  seem  to  be  slightly  modified  Malayan  words.     It  has  much 


'  It  is  not  certain  whether  the  second  year's  crop  consists  of  sweet  potatoes  or  of 
yams,  for  the  author's  German  name  means  sweet  potatoes,  while  the  botanical 
name  Dioscorea  alata  is  that  of  yams. 
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affinity  with  the  Lampong  and  the  Battah  language,  and  contains 
many  Battah  words.  The  Ifiasese  learn  and  speak  the  Battah  language 
with  the  greatest  facility. 

The  intellectual  knowledge  of  the  Niasese  is  of  a  very  primitive 
order.  They  have  not  even  a  definite  idea  of  a  period  of  a  year. 
They  count  time  by  days  and  moons,  and  their  year  begins  at  the 
time  the  rice  is  sown,  and  ends  at  the  close  of  six  moons  when  this 
cereal  attains  its  maturity.  Earthquakes  are  accounted  for  by  the 
movements  of  a  subterranean  demon  called  Battu-betanu.  Ebb  and 
tide  are  produced  by  a  crab  that  is  running  to  and  fro  in  the  bottom 
of  the  sea.  Eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon  are  caused  by  the  attack 
of  evil  demons  who  attempt  to  devour  these  luminaries.  A  comet  is 
an  ordinary  star  firmly  held  in  the  clutches  of  a  demon  to  bring 
misfortune  upon  mankind.  Falling  stars  are  the  excrements  of  other 
stars.  The  rainbow  is  a  net  thrown  out  by  Nadaaija  to  catch  men. 
The  sun  and  moon  revolve  round  the  earth ;  formerly  they  made 
their  voyage  together;  but  one  day  they  got  into  a  quarrel  which 
terminated  in  a  fight,  and  caused  the  moon  to  lose  one  eye  while  the 
other  was  much  injured,  its  sight  being  still  defective  up  to  this  day. 
For  this  reason  it  cannot  easily  find  its  way  and  frequently  lags 
behind  the  sun  in  its  revolution  round  the  earth ;  sometimes  it  delays 
its  coming  in  the  day,  but  more  frequently  at  night,  and  occasionally 
it  deviates  from  the  straight  path,  so  that  only  a  part  of  it  can  be 
seen.  Of  all  the  stars  they  have  only  given  a  name  to  Venus  and 
the  Pleiades. 

The  Niasese  have  but  little  taste  or  capacity  for  music.  Their 
singing  is  far  more  artistic  and  harmonious  than  their  instrumental 
performances.  Their  instruments,  which  are  all  of  the  percussion 
kind,  are  confined  to  drums,  tambourines  and  gongs. 

Smoking  is  the  favourite  pastime  of  aU  classes  among  the  Niasese, 
and  for  this  purpose  they  make  use  of  short  pipes  of  wood  or  copper. 
Betel  chewing  is  also  practised,  but  it  is  much  less  common.  The 
men  seek  recreation  in  the  evening  in  martial  exercises  and  in 
jumping  and  leaping.  Their  chief  amusement,  however,  is  the  dance, 
in  which  both  the  men  and  the  women  take  a  part,  but  they  dance 
in  separate  groups.  The  women  of  the  higher  classes,  when  engaged 
in  the  dance,  are  richly  dressed.  Besides  their  long  petticoat  they 
wear  a  half-sleeved,  open  vest  neatly  embroidered  at  the  borders,  and 
their  head-dress  is  a  kind  of  tiara  ornamented  with  nodding  plumes. 
Their  steps  are  slow,  they  move  backwards  and  forwards  in  measured 
cadence,  alternately  raise  the  heel  and  turn  it  sideways,  and  then 
bring  it  flat  down  by  striking  the  floor  with  the  sole  of  the  foot  in 
perfect  time  with  the  music.  The  motions  of  the  head  and  arms  and 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  body  are  by  no  means  ungraceful,  though 
they  are  sometimes  lascivious  in  expression. 

Though  the  Masese  women  are  required  to  perform  their  share  of 
labour  for  the  maintenance  of  the  household  and  the  support  of  the 
family,  yet  they  are  conscious  of  their  own  merits,  and  are  by  no 
means  the  slaves  of  their  husbands.  The  social  intercourse  between 
the  sexes  is  entirely  free  and  unhampered;   but  in  the  absence  of 
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their  male  protectors  the  ■women  never  receive  strangers  in  the  house, 
and  they  always  draw  up  the  ladder  on  their  approach.  They  never 
go  to  a  distance  alone,  but  are  always  accompanied  by  armed  men, 
and  they  carry  for  their  own  protection  long,  lead-headed  staffs. 
When  men  and  women  pass  a  bathing-house  they  stop  and  make 
their  presence  known  by  calling  out  aloud.  If  they  receive  no 
answer  they  are  at  liberty  to  proceed  in  their  journey ;  but  if  their 
call  is  responded  to  they  must  wait  until  the  bathers  make  their 
appearance. 

Marriage  among  the  Niasese  is  a  civil  contract  which  has  a  money 
consideration  for  its  basis,  for  parents  sell  their  daughters  for  a  stipu- 
lated price  which  varies  between  forty  and  eight  hundred  dollars, 
according  to  the  rank  and  social  position  of  the  parties.  The  amount 
agreed  upon  is  generally  paid  in  gold.  Three-fourths  of  the  price  of 
purchase  belongs  to  the  parents  of  the  girl,  and  the  remainder  is 
divided  between  the  chief  and  the  priest  of  the  village.  The  money 
value  may  be  either  paid  at  once  or  by  instalments ;  but  if  the  young 
man  is  too  poor  to  comply  with  the  demand  made  upon  him,  the 
marriage  may  still  take  place,  if  mutual  love  is  the  inciting  cause  of 
the  union,  but  then  he  contracts  a  debt  which,  as  long  as  it  is  not 
discharged,  makes  him  the  dependent  of  his  father-in-law  who  may 
deprive  him  of  his  freedom  until  the  debt  is  paid.  Sometimes 
children  are  betrothed  at  an  early  age,  but  as  soon  as  the  young  man 
reaches  the  age  of  maturity  he  is  at  liberty  to  annul  the  contract  if 
the  young  maiden  does  not  please  him,  and  then  the  earnest  money 
must  be  returned. 

Polygamy,  which  universally  prevails,  is  only  limited  by  the  ability 
of  purchasing  and  supporting  a  number  of  wives,  for  each  is  entitled 
to  a  separate  household  establishment.  Concubinage  is  not  practised, 
and  marriage  is  prohibited  between  parties  belonging  to  the  same 
clan.  A  younger  sister  is  not  allowed  to  marry  before  an  older  one, 
unless  the  latter  is  incapacitated  by  some  physical  disability  from 
contracting  marriage.  An  inferior  may  marry  the  daughter  of  a 
superior,  even  that  of  a  chief,  provided  he  is  sufficiently  rich  to  pay 
the  price  demanded.  A  marriage  with  a  slave  woman  is  considered 
disgraceful ;  and  if  a  female  slave  has  a  child  by  her  master  she 
is  entitled  to  her  freedom,  and  her  child  becomes  a  legitimate  member 
of  its  father's  family.  As  wives  are  the  absohite  property  of  their 
husband,  at  his  death  they  are  transferred  by  inheritance  to  his  son 
and  successor,  and  if  he  refuses  to  accept  they  become  the  property 
of  his  step  brothers,  their  respective  mothers  only  being  excepted.  A 
childless  widow  may  marry  immediately  after  the  death  of  her  hus- 
band unless  she  is  pregnant,  and  in  this  case  she  can  only  contract 
a  second  engagement  after  her  confinement.  If  she  finds  no  wooer 
-to  sue  for  her  hand,  she  is  supported  by  the  relations  of  hei  deceased 
husband.  The  husband  may  repudiate  his  wife  at  pleasure,  and  though 
he  sends  her  back  to  her  family  she  can  only  marry  another  man  with  his 
consent,  and  even  then  he  is  entitled  to  pocket  the  price  of  purchase. 
The  wife  has  a  right  to  separate  from  her  husband  if  she  is  ill-treated 
by  him,  and  if  he  does  not  adequately  provide  for  her  support. 
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If  a  young  man  has  taken  a  fancy  to  a  girl,  and  has  been  accepted 
by  her  as  a  suitor  for  her  hand  and  heart,  he  sends  a  friend  to  the 
parents,  who  carries  an  introductory  present  of  several  pounds  of 
copper  wire  intended  as  an  earnest  of  the  engagement,  which  he  oifers 
on  asking  their  consent  to  the  marriage.  If  the  present  is  accepted 
the  proposal  is  favourably  received,  and  in  token  of  his  betrothal  the 
future  bridegroom  kills  a  hog,  and  invites  the  family  of  the  bride 
and  the  villagers  to  a  feast.  During  this  festive  gathering  the 
amount  of  the  price  of  purchase  is  agreed  upon,  and  a  time  is  set  for 
celebrating  the  marriage.  Henceforth  all  intercourse  between  the 
bride  and  the  bridegroom  is  strictly  prohibited.  A  short  time  before 
the  wedding  day  the  young  man  discharges  his  obligation,  either 
wholly  or  in  part,  according  to  agreement,  and  if  the  bridegroom  lives 
in  the  same  village  the  marriage  is  celebrated  at  the  house  of  the 
bride.  If  on  the  contrary  the  young  man  lives  in  a  different  village 
the  ceremony  takes  place  at  his  father's  house,  and  in  either  case  the 
expenses  are  defrayed  by  the  bride's  family.  The  union  is  conse- 
secrated  by  a  priest  who,  after  the  festal  hog  has  been  slaughtered 
which  is  offered  to  the  household  god,  presses  the  heads  of  the  young 
couple  together,  thus  giving  legal  validity  to  the  marriage. 

The  Masese  women  are  assisted  during  child-birth  by  the  wife  of  the 
priest  who  receives  a  pig  for  her  services.  Three  days  after  the  birth 
of  the  child  the  members  of  the  family  assemble,  and  give  a  provi- 
sional name  to  the  new-born  babe  which,  if  a  boy,  is  changed  at  the 
time  of  marriage  ;  and  if  a  girl,  as  soon  as  she  reaches  the  age  of 
puberty.  The  event  is  celebrated  by  killing  a  hog,  and  inviting  the 
relations  and  friends  to  a  feast.  Boys  are  circumcised  between  the 
age  of  five  and  eight.  The  operation  is  mostly  performed  by  the 
father,  and  has  not  the  least  religious  significance. 

The  manner  of  disposing  of  the  dead  differs  materially  in  North 
and  South  Mas.  In  North  Mas  the  dying  man  is  surrounded  by 
his  relations  and  friends  who  utter  loud  lamentations  which  continue 
until  death  has  ended  his  mortal  career.  The  deceased  is  laid  in  a 
coffin,  which  is  sometimes  prepared  in  advance,  and  forms  a  part 
of  the  household  furniture,  and  the  corpse  is  thus  exposed  to  view 
in  the  family  room  until  evening  dawn.  The  body  is  then  removed 
from  the  coffin  and  is  buried  either  inside  or  outside  of  the  village 
according  to  the  rank  of  the  deceased,  amidst  the  wailings  and  cries 
of  the  mourning  relatives.  Immediately  after  the  grave  is  closed  the 
funeral  festival  is  celebrated  by  feasting  and  carousing.  If  the  family 
of  a  deceased  chief  or  a  distinguished  warrior  have  not  an  adequate 
supply  of  hogs  and  other  provisions  at  their  disposal  to  do  full  honour 
to  the  occasion,  the  corpse  is  retained  unburied  in  the  house,  laid  out 
in  the  coffin,  until  the  necessary  arrangements  can  be  made  for  the 
festival  celebration.  ^  The  grave  of  a  chief  or  of  a  man  of  importance 
is  marked  with  planks  and  wooden  blocks  which  are  painted  and 
neatly  carved,  and  the  place  is  protected  by  a  roof-covered  shed. 

1  We  saw  in  Lasara  tua  the  corpse  of  a  deceased  salawa  that  was  still  kept  in  the 
house  unburied  though  the  death  occurred  three  and  a  half  years  previous  to  our 
arrival.    Rosenberg's  Archipel.,  p.  156. 
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In  South  Nias  the  relations  also  give  expression  to  their  grief  by 
mailings  and  cries,  but  after  the  body  has  been  laid  in  a  coffin  more 
or  less  ornamented,  it  is  carried  in  procession  through  the  whole 
village,  and  the  weapons  of  the  deceased  are  suspended  from  one 
of  the  village  gates.  The  corpse  is  then  conveyed  to  the  common 
cemetery,!  where  the  coffin  with  all  it  contains  is  placed  on  a  platform, 
six  feet  high,  and  here  it  remains  until  decay  has  left  nothing  behind 
but  bleached  bones  and  fragments  of  rotten  wood.  A  wooden  image 
of  the  deceased  is  set  up  in  the  mortuary  dwelling,  and  in  the  course 
of  a  few  days  the  funeral  festival  is  celebrated,  when  a  number  of 
human  heads  are  offered  to  the  manes  of  the  dead.  The  victims 
sacrificed  are  generally  slaves  who  have  been  expressly  purchased  for 
this  purpose.^  The  decapitation  takes  place  at  the  commencement  of 
the  feast,  after  a  few  hairs  of  the  sacrificial  victims  have  been  pre- 
sented to  the  household  god.  The  bodies  are  buried  outside  of  the 
village,  and  the  heads  are  consigned  to  the  earth  in  front  of  the  house 
of  the  master  of  the  feast.  As  soon  as  the  soft  parts  have  disappeared 
the  bony  skulls  are  disinterred,  and  are  hung  up  either  in  front  of  the 
former  dwelling  of  the  deceased  or  in  the  community  house.  Some- 
times the  victim  is  bound  to  the  roof  of  the  house  until  he  dies  from 
starvation,  and  when  his  dying  master  is  about  breathing  his  last  the 
starved  slave  is  untied  and  is  made  to  fall  upon  the  expiring  body,  to 
receive  its  last  breath  Some  of  the  slave  victims,  previous  to  their 
immolation,  are  compelled  to  suck  up  with  their  mouth  the  putrified 
liquid  matter  that  drops  out  of  the  corpse.  Near  the  sepulchral  spot 
are  suspended  both  in  North  and  South  Nias  small  bags  containing 
rice  and  betel,  and  fragments  of  dishes  are  placed  upon  the  grave. 

The  Niasese  have  but  a  confused  idea  of  a  future  state  of  life^ 
They  assert  that  the  body  derives  its  existence  from  nonentity,  and 
returns  to  nonentity,  and  that  the  spirit  of  life 'returns  to  thewind 
from  whence  it  came. 

Slavery  exists  among  the  Niasese,  and  all  the  slaves  belong  to  their 
own  race,  for  they  are  partly  recruited  from  defaulting  debtors — a  law 
the  most  severe  and  the  most  iniquitous  that  can  be  conceived ;  or 
they  are  kidnapped  from  neighbouring  tribes ;  or  they  are  captives 
taken  in  their  intertribal  wars.  A  man  who  has  contracted  a  debt 
which  he  is  unable  to  pay,  or  if  a  fine  is  imposed  upon  him  which  he 
cannot  discharge,  and  for  which  the  amount  has  been  advanced  by 
the  chief,  his  person  remains  pledged  to  the  creditor  until  the  whole 
amount  of  the  indebtedness  has  been  paid  up.  But  as  unpaid  debts 
are  doubled  every  year,  as  soon  as  the  aggregate  sum  is  equal  to  the 
value  of  a  slave,  the  debtor  is  reduced  to  perpetual  servitude,  and 
may  be  sold  like  any  other  property.  If  his  creditor  is  sufficiently 
indulgent  to  permit  the  debt  to  swell  by  several  years'  doubling,  so  as 


1  These  cerneteries  are  rocks  iu  the  sea  overshadowed  by  trees.  Junghuhn's 
Battalander,  vol.  ii.  p.  304. 

"  At  the  death  of  a  great  chief  the  number  often  rises  to  twenty.  Rosenberg's 
Archipel.,  p.  187. 

3  Mr.  Kosenberg  calls  it  "  the  soul "  which  is  evidently  a  misnomer,  considering 
the  imperfect  ideas  these  savages  have  of  the  supernatural  and  the  spiritual. 
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to  exceed  the  value  of  several  slaves  the  children  share  the  fate  of  their 
father.  The  wife,  however,  can  never  be  made  liable  for  the  debt 
incurred  by  her  husband.  Orphans  are  also  sold  into  slavery  by  their 
poor  relations.  Kidnapped  persons,  if  taken  from  another  tribe,  and 
prisoners  of  war  become  the  absolute  property  of  the  captors.  Slaves 
may  be  sold  at  the  pleasure  of  the  owner,  and  parents  and  children 
may  be  separately  disposed  of.  They  can  only  be  enfranchised  by 
buying  their  freedom,  or  by  being  adopted  by  their  master  as  members 
of  his  family.  They  are  usually  employed  in  the  tillage  of  the  soil  and 
as  svnneherds  ;  but  they  must  provide  for  their  own  support,  and  for 
this  purpose  a  piece  of  land  is  assigned  to  them,  which  they  cultivate 
on  their  own  account. 

The  form  of  government  of  the  Niasese  was  originally  patriarchal ; 
but  in  course  of  time  restrictive  measures  were  adopted  to  render  the 
authority  of  the  salawa  or  chief  less  absolute,  who  is  the  judge,  the 
military  leader,  and  sometimes  even  the  priest  of  the  village.  He 
sometimes  assumes  the  title  of  helugu,  an  event  which  is  solemnised 
by  cutting  off  a  number  of  heads.  He  can  adopt  no  measure  of 
importance  without  consulting  the  elders  who  are  called  together  in  a 
council  which  is  composed  of  the  members  of  the  chiefs  family,  and 
the  most  respectable  men  of  the  community.  The  deliberations  take 
place  in  public,  either  in  the  open  space  before  the  residence  of  the 
salawa,  or  in  the  osali  or  public  community-house.  All  the  members 
of  the  council  have  a  right  to  give  free  expression  to  their  opinion, 
which  leads  sometimes  to  heated  discussions,  and  even  to  violence. 
The  chief,  who  is  the  president  of  the  council,  collects  and  counts  the 
votes,  and  the  controverted  question  is  decided  by  the  majority  of  the 
council. 

No  written  code  exists  among  the  Niasese,  they  are  exclusively 
governed  by  customary  laws.  Theft  is  punished  by  a  fine  and  the 
payment  of  double  the  value  of  the  property  stolen.  If  the  thief  is  too 
poor  to  make  the  required  payments  a  distinction  is  made  between 
appropriating  an  object  found  in  the  streets,  and  committing  theft  in 
an  inhabited  dwelling.  In  the  iirst  case  the  person  of  the  culprit  is 
pledged  to  the  party  injured,  while  in  the  last  case  he  becomes  his 
slave.  If  the  thief  is  caught  in  the  act  he  may  be  killed  with  perfect ' 
impunity.  A  fine  of  two  slaves  is  imposed  for  kidnapping  a  member 
of  the  culprit's  own  tribe,  and  if  the  robbed  party  has  been  irremediably 
injured  the  kidnapper  may  be  punished  with  death.  Insult  in  word 
or  deed  is  expiated  by  a  fine  which  varies  in  amount  according  to  the 
rank  of  the  offended  person.  If  the  offence  has  given  riseto  violence 
or  bloodshed  the  expenses  incurred  for  restoring  the  health  of  the 
wounded  man  must  also  be  paid.  The  seducer  of  a  young  girl  must 
pay  the  double  price  of  purchase ;  but  if  he  is  unable  to  discharge 
this  obligation,  both  the  seducer  and  the  girl,  even  if  advanced  in 
pregnancy,  are  killed.  To  prevent  the  sad  catastrophe  a, pregnant 
woman  frequently  asserts  that  she  had  been  ravished  by  a  hela  or  a 
ghostly  nightmare,  and  she  thus  saves  her  life  and  that  of  her  child 
which  receives  the  name  of  onam-hela  (albino).  If  the  physical  con- 
stitution of  the  child  does  not  differ,  however,  from  that  of  the  common 
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people,  it  is  ascertained  what  man  in  the  village  it  most  resembles, 
and  if  the  individual  is  found  he  is  declared  by  the  council  to  be  its 
father,  and  he  is  bound  to  pay  a  fine.  The  fine  imposed  for  adultery 
is  equal  in  amount  to  double  the  price  of  purchase,  and  in  default  of 
payment  the  adulterer  is  put  to  death.  Both  the  seducer  and  adulterer 
may  be  killed  by  the  father  or  the  husband  if  surprised  in  the  act. 
The  child  of  a  seduced  girl  or  of  an  adulterous  woman  is  bound  up  in 
a  sack,  and  is  exposed  in  a  solitary  place,  or  is  hung  up  on  a  tree  or  a 
busL  Any  one  is,  however,  at  liberty  to  take  possession  of  an  exposed 
child  and  adopt  it  as  a  member  of  his  family.  Each  village  com- 
munity has  an  absolute  proprietory  right  in  the  tract  of  land  by 
which  it  is  surrounded  ;  and  even  if  the  site  of  the  village  is  removed 
the  property  right  remains  inviolable.  Inheritable  property  is  trans- 
mitted first  in  the  descending,  next  in  the  ascending,  and  last  in  the 
collateral  line.     Husband  and  wife  cannot  inherit  from  each  other. 

All  criminal  cases  and  other  disputed  points  are  tried  by  the  village 
council,  before  whom  both  the  complainant  and  the  accused  must 
make  their  appearance.  Witnesses  are  produced  on  both  sides,  and 
their  evidence  is  heard  and  considered.  The  death  penalty  may  be 
inflicted  either  by  decapitation,  drowning  or  strangling,  and  the  con- 
victed criminal  has  a  right  to  chose  the  manner  in  which  he  wishes  to 
die.  The  person  who  is  suspected  of  having  committed  a  heinous 
crime  may  prove  his  innocence  in  the  presence  of  the  ereh  or  priest, 
by  pronouncing  a  solemn  imprecation  before  the  image  of  the  household 
god.  The  fire  and  water  ordeal  and  other  tests  of  various  kinds  are 
also  employed,  and  even  torture  is  practised  to  extort  a  confession  from 
the  accused.  Justice  is  by  no  means  administered  with  impartiality, 
and  though  mitigating  or  aggravating  circumstances  are  always  taken  in 
consideration  in  making  the  decision,  yet  the  rank  or  tribal  relation 
of  the  injured  party  exercises  much  influence  in  the  trial  of  the  case. 

The  Niasese,  being  divided  into  different  tribes,  frequently  under- 
take warlike  expeditions  against  some  neighbouring  village  community, 
either  to  avenge  some  insult  or  redress  some  wrong.  Their  tactics  are 
conflned  to  ambush  and  surprise.  Whenever  a  favourable  opportunity 
presents  itself  they  make  a  sudden,  unforeseen  attack  upon  a  village, 
and  if  they  find  their  enemies  unprepared  to  meet  them,  they  take 
possession  of  all  the  movable  property,  set  the  houses  on  fire,  and 
make  prisoners  of  the  women  and  children.  Infants  that  are  too 
young  to  be  carried  off  are  thrown  into  the  fire ;  the  sick,  the  aged 
and  infirm  are  mutilated  and  murdered ;  fruit-trees  are  cut  down ;  the 
growing  crop  is  destroyed ;  and  they  commit  all  the  cruelties  their 
savage  nature  and  their  vindictive  spirit  may  suggest.  If  murder  or 
robbery  is  the  cause  of  the  war  all  the  male  prisoners  taken  are  killed ; 
but  if  the  wrong  intended  to  be  redressed  is  of  a  less  aggravated 
nature  the  life  of  the  captives  is  preserved,  but  they  are  sold  into 
slavery.  It  is  very  rarely  that  they  engage  in  an  open  fight ;  but  if 
they  are  met  by  their  adversary  face  to  face,  and  if  neither  party  is 
entirely  discomfited,  they  frequently  exchange  their  dead ;  though 
even  this  favour  is  refused  whenever  they  wish  to  carry  the  heads 
home  as  trophies  of  victory.     Peace  can  only  be  concluded  between 
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hostile  tribes  through  the  intervention  of  a  neutral  chief  who  conducts 
the  negotiations,  and  proposes  the  conditions  to  bring  the  contest  to  a 
peaceful  conclusion.  On  their  return  from  a  successful  campaign,  or 
on  the  conclusion  of  peace  they  celebrate  the  close  of  the  war  by  a 
great  feast.  In  North  Nias  those  who  have  distinguished  themselves 
by  their  bravery  receive  from  the  chief  some  gold  or  some  object  of 
value  in  recognition  of  their  services.  In  South  Nias  great  warriors 
wear  round  their  neck  a  ring  cut  of  cocoa-nut  hull  finely  polished, 
which  is  highly  esteemed  as  a  badge  of  honour.  A  warrior,  who  has 
been  guilty  of  cowardice  three  times  in  succession,  is  banished  from 
the  commimity  with  his  wife  and  children. 

The  offensive  weapons  of  the  Niasese  are  the  lance,  the  sword,  a 
small  club  of  hard  wood,  and  a  few  flintlocks.  Their  defensive  arms 
are  a  helmet,  a  shield  and  a  cuirass.  The  lances  are  of  various  kinds 
and  are  used  like  a  poniard  for  thrusting.  The  swords  vary  much  in 
form,  and  the  shields,  which  are  covered  with  buffalo  hide,  are  either 
square  or  they  are  a  pointed  oval.  The  helmets  are  either  of  iron  or 
wicker-work,  or  they  are  formed  of  the  fibre  of  the  areng  palm.  The 
cuirass,  of  which  several  are  worn  at  a  time,  is  open  at  the  breast  and 
is  made  of  buffalo  hide,  of  tree-bark  or  of  palm-fibre. 

Head-hunting  is  practised  on  various  occasions ;  and  for  this  purpose 
two  or  three  warriors  proceed  to  a  distance  of  two  or  three  days' 
journey,  and  there  they  lie  in  ambush  in  the  vicinity  of  a  village. 
Those  that  happen  to  pass  are  thrown  down  with  the  lance,  and  having 
secured  the  required  number  of  heads,  they  march  off  in  all  haste 
pronouncing  some  charmed  formulas  to  keep  away  evil  spirits. 

The  religion  of  the  Niasese  has  already  developed  itself  into  hero 
worship,  and  as  they  have  not  the  least  conception  of  spiritual  things, 
they  recognise  Lubu  langii  as  their  supreme  god  who  is  represented 
as  a  tree  suspended  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  air  which,  as  they 
can  feel  it  in  the  wind  but  cannot  see  it,  forms  their  spirit  world. 
The  fruits  that  fall  from  this  tree  into  vacant  space  are  transformed 
into  adjus  or  ghostly  spectres,  and  those  that  once  fell  upon  the  earth 
were  changed  into  men  and  became  the  progenitors  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  island.  This  god  is  the  author  of  all  existing  things,  and  he  is 
looked  upon  as  a  beneficent  divinity.  The  ancestral  progenitors  are 
in  constant  communion  with  him,  and  for  this  reason  they  invoke 
their  ancient  fathers  to  procure  some  good  or  avert  some  evil.  Invoca- 
tions are  also  addressed  to  Batu-beana  or  Latu-rofana  who  is  the  Atlas 
that  supports  the  earth.  The  adjibs  or  ghostly  spectres  who  are  either' 
of  the  male  or  the  female  sex,  are  represented  by  images ;  they  are 
called  by  specific  names,  and  have  a  particular  place  assigned  to  them 
in  the  house.  The  best  known  of  these  ancestral  ghosts  are  Adju- 
siruha-salawa,  the  household  god  of  the  chief;  Adju-nebu,  the  image 
of  the  ancestral  progenitor;  Adju-lawolu,  the  tutelary  god  of  the 
village.  Each  of  these  is  represented  by  a  human  image  rudely  cut 
of  wood  or  stone ;  some  standing  upright,  others  placed  in  a  sitting 
posture,  either  entirely  naked,  or  grotesquely  dressed  up ;  their  head 


'  According  to  Mr.  Domis  the  supreme  god  is  called  Sumban  kwist. 
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being  generally  surmounted  by  an  artistically  carved  ornamental  figure 
of  an  elongated,  pyramidal  form.  In  every  particular  event  of  life 
one  of  these  adjus  is  invoked ;  he  does  not  interest  himself  in  affairs 
that  do  not  come  within  the  sphere  of  his  specific  functions,  and  he 
remains  entirely  indifferent  to  every  prayer  about  matters  that  do  not 
concern  him.  Besides  these  beneficent  gods  they  have  also  demon 
gods  of  various  powers,  who  are  the  cause  of  all  the  misfortunes  that 
befall  mankind;  but  they  are  not  represented  by  images.  The 
mightiest  of  the  demon  divinities  is  Nadaaija  who  is  most  malevolent 
and  is  most  to  be  feared.  The  Belas  are  the  subordinate  demon- 
goblins  who  haunt  the  woods,  the  fields,  the  gardens  and  even  the 
heuses ;  they  torment  men  and  animals  by  bringing  sickness  upon 
them.  To  the  last  kind  of  Belas  belong  Lewaka,  Saho,  Tukeh  and 
Lulueh  who  not  only  afflict  men  with  the  most  grievous  diseases,  but 
they  devour  the  life  of  the  patient.  The  higher  demon  powers  can 
only  be  appeased  through  the  intermediate  agency  of  the  Belas  who 
stand  in  direct  communication  with  the  male  and  female  erehs,  the 
recognised  priests,  conjurers  and  doctors  of  the  village.  The  chief  of 
each  village  community  appoints  a  professional  male  and  female  ereh 
who  are  looked  upon  as  public  officers.  Some  of  them  are  invested 
with  authority  to  act  as  teachers,  -in  order  to  communicate  their  pro- 
fessional knowledge  to  the  uninitiated.  For  performing  their  conjura- 
tion in  serious  cases  of  illness  they  are  well  paid  by  those  who  employ 
their  services,  and  while  they  attend  to  the  sick  they  are  supported 
by  the  family  of  the  patient.  They  do  not  form  a  privileged  class, 
but  ordinarily  they  follow  the  same  pursuits  as  the  rest  of  the  villagers; 
and  they  do  not  enjoy  any  higher  consideration  than  the  common 
people  among  whom  they  live. 

Sickness  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  caused  by  some  demon 
agency,  and  when  the  ereh  is  called  in,  he  examines  the  patient,  and 
addresses  the  Bela  to  ascertain  which  of  the  demon  gods  had  produced 
the  disorder.  As  soon  as  he  receives  the  desired  information  he  cuts 
an  image  of  wood,  around  which  he  ties  a  few  palm  leaves,  and 
sacrificing  a  fowl  upon  it  he  offers  the  blood  and  heart  to  the  demon 
god,  that  he  may  free  the  patient  from  the  malady  that  binds  him  to 
his  couch.  If  the  god  consents  to  comply  with  this  demand  he  sends 
a  lightning  bug  which  is  invisible  to  all  except  the  ereh,  who  catches 
it  and  places  it  upon  the  forehead  of  the  patient,  and  this  simple  act 
is  deemed  to  be  sufficient  to  restore  him  to  health.  But  if  contrary 
to  all  prevision  the  sufferings  of  the  sick  person  are  not  relieved,  the 
ereh,  having  been  deceived  by  the  Bela,  invokes  a  more  powerful 
demon  goblin.  A  pole  ornamented  with  palm  leaves  is  erected  in 
front  of  the  house  with  a  chain  attached  to  its  summit  which  connects 
with  a  trough  placed  upon  the  ridge  of  the  roof.  Here  the  ereh  offers 
a  hog  to  the  demon  god  as  a  sacrifice,  and  after  having  killed  the 
victim  he  throws  down  the  carcass  upon  the  ground.  The  demon, 
who  is  fond  of  pork,  descends  by  swinging  down, on  the  chain  and 
the  pole  ;  and  the  beneficent  adju  takes  care  that  he  shall  not  return. 
If  this  conjuration  also  remains  without  effect,  it  is  supposed  that 
several  demons  contributed  to  produce  the  disease.     All  the  openings 
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of  the  house,  except  one  in  front  of  the  roof,  are  shut,  the  women  are 
sent  away,  and  the  men  armed  with  swords  brandish  their  weapons 
in  every  direction,  while  drums  and  gongs  produce  such  an  infernal 
noise  that  even  the  demons  become  frightened  and  escape  through 
the  roof  opening  as  quick  as  possible. 

The  Niasese  give  full  credit  to  the  protecting  power  of  amulets, 
which  they  carry  about  their  person  and  bind  to  their  swords.  The 
most  effective  of  these  is  the  lela-gooi  or  thunderstone  which  falls 
from  the  sky  during  stormy  weather.  They  also  believe  in  lucky 
and  unlucky  days,  in  good  and  bad  dreams ;  and  when  an  important 
enterprise  is  to  be  undertaken  they  pay  much  attention  to  good  and 
bad  omens. 

Authorities. 

Der  Malayische  Archipel.  Land  und  Leute.    Von  C.  B.  H.  Rosenberg. 
1878. 
Die  Battalander  auf  Sumatra.     Von  Franz  Junghuhn.     1847. 
Het  Eiland  Nias.    Door  H.  J.  Domis.     1834. 


JAVANESE. 

Java  ^  is,  after  Borneo,  New  Guinea  and  Sumatra,  the  largest  island 
of  the  Indian  Archipelago.  It  is  situated  between  5°  52'  and  8°  46'  S. 
latitude,  and  extends  from  105°  11'  to  114°  33'  E.  longitude  from  the 
meridian  of  Greenwich.  It  is  bounded  on  the  south  and  west  by  the 
Southern  Indian  Ocean.  It  is  divided  from  Sumatra  by  the  Strait  of 
Sunda ;  and  the  Strait  of  Bali,  which  is  only  two  miles  wide,  separates 
it  from  the  island  of  that  name.  Borneo  lies  north  and  Celebes 
north-east  of  it.  It  is  about  666  miles  long,  from  56  to  135  miles 
wide  and  comprises  a  superficial  area  of  51,974  square  miles  in- 
cluding the  island  of  Madura.  By  virtue  of  its  position  it  dominates 
the  principal  entries  of  the  seas  that  wash  Eastern  Asia.  As  Java  is 
entirely  situated  in  the  torrid  zone  the  days  and  nights  are  equal 
nearly  all  the  year  round.  From  July  to  November  the  thermometer 
rises  during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day  to  84°  F.,  and  it  hardly  ever 
exceeds  90°.  The  nights  are  rendered  cool  by  the  heavy  dews,  and  at 
early  daybreak  the  mornings  are  rather  chilly ;  but  after  sunrise  the 
temperature  is  hardly  ever  lower  than  76°.  In  the  southern  part  of 
the  island,  near  the  mountain  regions,  the  heat  is  much  less  oppres- 
sive, and  even  in  the  lowlands  the  constant  alternations  of  land  and 
sea  breezes  render  the  atmosphere  comparatively  salubrious.  The 
dry  season  commences  with  the  east  monsoon,  which  makes  itself 
felt  in  the  month  of  April,  and  continues  to  blow  until  the  end  of 

I  The  name  Djava  is  Malay  and  denotes,  aocordirg  to  some,  "  a  great  island  ; " 
according  to  others  it  is  derived  from  the  name  of  a  kind  of  seed  that  grows  in  the 
country.     The  Javanese  were  anciently  known  by  the  name  of  Bhoomis. 
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SeptemlDer.  The  west  monsoon  ushers  in  the  rainy  season  which 
begins  in  the  latter  part  of  November,  and  in  the  month  of  December 
and  January  the  winds  are  raging  with  the  greatest  violence  accom- 
panied by  heavy  torrents  of  rain  and  the  most  terrific  thunderstorms. 
The  island  is  traversed  from  east  to  west  by  a  chain  of  mountains, 
which  is  diversified  by  elevated  plateaux  and  terraces  of  moderate 
height.  The  Ged6  Panslrango  or  Blue  Mountains  commence  south  of 
Batavia,  and  the  highest  summit,  which  terminates  in  a  horizontal 
plateau,  does  not  exceed  1350  feet  in  height.  Its  rock  formation  is 
composed  of  amphibole,  quartz,  feldspath  and  mica  intermixed  with 
porphyry,  agate,  rock  crystal  and  common  jasper.  No  metals  in  aiiy 
appreciable  quantity  are  found  here.  Not  only  are  most  of  the 
heights  of  volcanic  origin,  but  many  parts  of  the  surface  soil  are 
covered  by  pumice  stone,  lava  mixed  with  ashes  and  other  eruptive 
materials  ejected  by  forty-six  volcanoes  found  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  The  island  is  intersected  by  numerous  rivers,  of  which  five 
or  six  only  are  navigable,  while  all  the  others  are  obstructed  by  sand- 
banks. The  most  important  and  largest  are  the  Solo,  the  Surabayo, 
the  Brantos  and  the  Krawang.  The  level  coast  lands  are  covered  by 
a  reddish  or  black  clay  and  a  yellow  marl  of  almost  absolute  sterility. 
At  some  distance  from  the  sea  the  alluvial  soil  is  teeming  with  the 
most  luxuriant  vegetation,  bordered  on  all  sides  by  richly  wooded 
mountains,  dotted  here  and  there  with  plantations  of  various  culture. 
The  perpetual  verdure  of  tlie  forest  trees  reflects  the  most  brilliant 
tints  which  are  harmoniously  blended  with  the  soft  and  mellow  azure 
blue  of  an  equatorial  sky.  Carnivorous  animals  of  the  most  ferocious 
kind  haunt  the  deep  recesses  of  the  forest.  The  royal  tiger  {Felis 
tigris)  is  the  most  terrible  and  the  panther  the  most  fierce  and 
audacious  of  the  wild  beasts.  The  rhinoceros  is  seen  roaming  in  the 
valleys  in  herds,  and  of  the  simian  species  the  black  semnopithecus 
and  the  brown  macaca  are  most  numerous.  Wild  boars  as  well  as 
deer  and  antelopes  are  abundant.  Among  the  birds  the  most  remark- 
able are  the  gigantic  emu,  the  white  cockatoo,  the  white  eagle,  several 
varieties  of  falcons,  perroquets  with  variegated  plumage,  the  red  loris 
pigeon  superbly  coloured,  and  sparrows  most  beautiful  in  dress  and 
outline.  Huge  caimans  infest  the  waters,  and  fish  and  turtles  are 
most  plentifully  supplied.  Serpents,  measuring  over  thirty  feet  in 
length,  are  frequently  met  with,  and  flying  dragons  flit  about  at 
evening  twUight  in  the  vicinity  of  towns  and  houses.  The  plains 
and  the  mountains  are  covered  in  greatest  profusion  with  the  richest 
tropical  vegetation.  Here  the  areca  palm  {Areca  catechu)  is  of  in- 
digenous  growth,    and   the   gomuti   palm  (Borassus  flabelUformis)  ^ 

1  The  gomuti  palm  is  fit  to  yield  toddy  at  nine  or  ten  years  old  and  continues  to 
yield  it  for  two  years  at  an  average  rate  of  three  quarts  a  day.  Sugar  is  made  of  it 
by  boiling  it  into  a  syrup  which  solidifies  in  cooling.  A  fibre  resembling  black 
horsehair  is  obtained  from  it,  which  is  found  between  the  trunk  and  branches  at 
the  insertion  of  the  latter,  in  a  matted  form,  and  is  used  for  every  purpose  of 
cordage.  It  also  affords  medullary  matter  from  which  farina  is  prepared.  The 
fleshy  outer  covering  of  its  fruit,  which  is  of  triangular  form,  of  the  size  of  a 
medlar,  is  of  a  poisonous  quality.  The  interior  of  the  fruit  is  extensively  used  by  the 
Chinese  as  sweetmeats.     Crawfurd's  History,  vol.  i.  p.  359. 
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yields  a  plentiful  supply  of  palm-wine.  The  hagu  (Gfnetum  gneinon) 
and  the  toaru  {Hibiscus  tiliaceus)  furnish  useful  bark  fibres  which, 
after  maceration  and  pounding,  are  twined  into  cords  and  are  con- 
verted into  cordage  and  fishing-nets.  The  rattan  {Calamus  rotang) 
is  a  prickly  bush  which  sends  forth  shoots  of  great  length  that  are 
used  for  numerous  economical  purposes.  The  teak  tree  {Tectonia 
grandis),  which  grows  to  the  height  of  eighty  feet,  and  is  from  five 
to  eight  feet  in  diameter,  supplies  the  most  valuable  building  and 
ship  timber.  Callophyllums,  Eugenias,  Deodars  and  dragon-trees  are 
■common  in  the  forests. 

All  the  nationalities  and  native  tribes  of  Java  recognise  the  sove- 
reign supremacy  of  Holland.  The  island  is  divided  into  twenty-four 
provinces  or  residencies,  of  which  each  is  composed  of  several  regencies 
that  are  presided  over  by  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  native 
population,  to  whom  the  chiefs  of  the  districts  and  of  the  villages  are 
subordinate.  Batavia,  the  capital  of  the  country  and  the  residence 
of  the  Governor-General,  contains  a  population  of  240,000  souls,  of 
whom  32,000  are  Chinese.  The  new  part  of  the  city  is  most  charm- 
ing and  magnificent.^  The  harbour  is  large  and  is  sufiiciently  capa- 
cious to  admit  an  extensive  fleet,  but  it  is  of  little  depth,  and  the 
rampart  can  scarcely  be  approached  by  a  ship  of  any  size.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  island  is  estimated  at  4,615,217  souls,  of  which  four  and 
a  half  millions  are  natives  and  the  rest  are  Malays,  Arabs,  Bughese, 
Balinese,  Macassars,  Chinese,  Hindoos  and  Europeans.^  The  Javanese 
were  partially  civilised  by  the  Hindoos,  whose  colonies  had  not  only 
enriched  the  native  language,  but  endowed  the  country  with  several 
useful  institutions.  This  extraneous  influence  combined  with  local 
circumstances  imparted  to  the  social  and  political  development  of  the 
national  life  of  the  people  its  peculiar  type,  of  which  numerous  traces 
are  still  perceptible. 

The  Javanese  present,  in  a  physical  point  of  view,  a  well-developed 
type  of  Malayo-Melanesiaus.  Though  their  stature  does  on  an  average 
not  exceed  five  feet  two  inches,  and  that  of  the  women  is  even  as  low 
as  four  feet  eleven  inches,  yet  they  have  a  strong  and  robust  frame 
and  are  exceedingly  well-proportioned.  Their  complexion  is  of  a 
light  brown,  and  is  darker  than  that  of  any  other  people  that  inhabit 
the  Archipelago.  Their  hair  is  black,  long  and  harsh ;  their  beard 
is  scanty,  and  the  rest  of  their  body  is  almost  hairless.  Their  limbs 
are  slender  but  stout  and  muscular,  and  their  wrists  and  ankles  are 
particularly  small.  Their  countenance  is  mild,  placid  and  thoughtful, 
and  adapts  itself  with  facility  to  various  expressions.     They  have 


^  The  number  of  Europeans  in  Batavia  does  not  exceed  3500,  and  they  oooupy 
the  finest  part  of  the  new  city.  The  public  edifices,  which  display  some  architec- 
tural art,  are  the  palace  of  the  gcjvernor-general,  the  post-office,  the  museum,  the 
Protestant  ohuroli,  the  theatre,  the  Council  house  and  the  military  and  Chinese 
hospitals.  According  to  Dr.  Deisenhammer  the  population  of  Batavia,  in  1881,  was 
over  300,000,  of  whom  15,000  are  Europeans. 

2  The  Mestizoes  are  descendants  of  European  fathers  and  Malay  mothers.  They 
are  not  very  numerous,  but  are  sufficiently  respected. 

In  an  English  Gazetteer  the  population  is  stated  to  be  17,885,840  (1873)  which 
differs  widely  from  the  text  but  which  is  probably  much  nearer  the  truth. 
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a  broad  forehead,  a  round  face,  small  black  eyes,  and  a  short,  small, 
flattish  nose,  a  little  curved  at  the  point.  Their  mouth  is  large,  their 
lips  are  full,  and  their  teeth  are  very  fine,  but  they  are  frequently 
blackened  by  art.  The  angles  of  their  lower  jaw  are  remarkably 
prominent,  their  cheekbones  are  high  and  their  cheeks  are  rather 
hollow.  While  they  are  wanting  in  agility,  they  are  capable  of 
enduring  fatigue,  and  although  they  can  neither  leap  nor  run,  yet 
they  can  march  in  steady  pace  for  days  without  succumbing  under  the 
enervating  influence  of  the  climate.  The  women  are  not  as  good- 
looking  as  the  men,  and  when  advanced  in  years  they  appear  hideously 
ugly,  especially  those  belonging  to  the  lower  classes. 

The  moral  character  of  the  Javanese  presents  some  strong  points 
which  are  quite  conspicuous ;  while  the  weak  traits  are  the  natural 
result  of  the  circumstances  and  their  manner  of  life.  They  are  par- 
ticularly distinguished  for  their  unflinching  regard  for  truth  and 
their  aversion  to  have  recourse  to  intrigue  or  sycophantic  adulation 
that  by  this  means  they  might  obtain  their  heart's  desire.  Their 
attachments  are  sincere,  their  gratitude  is  spontaneous,  and  their 
fidelity  is  proof  against  every  temptation.  In  their  domestic  rela- 
tions they  are  kind,  affectionate,  gentle  and  contented ;  their  filial 
obedience  is  an  innate  virtue,  and  all  classes  without  distinction 
entertain  the  highest  veneration  for  their  parents.  They  are  capable 
of  sympathising  with  the  distressed,  and  are  always  ready  to  relieve 
the  suffering  and  the  needy.  Hospitality  is  a  virtue  universally 
practised,  and  no  wayfaring  stranger  is  ever  sent  away  without  being 
supplied  with  food  and  lodging,  for  at  least  one  day  and  one  night. 
They  are  easy  and  respectful  in  their  manners,  are  polite  in  their  social 
intercourse,  rarely  use  gross  and  abusive  language,  and  never  offend 
against  the  rules  of  propriety  by  a  rude  and  abrupt  behaviour.  In 
their  general  deportment  they  are  good-natured  and  cheerful,  and  the 
pleasant  expression  of  their  countenance  is  but  rarely  ruffled  by 
a  ferocious  scowl  or  an  angry  look.  A  strict  sense  of  honour  controls 
their  actions,  and  they  are  punctilious  in  observing  all  its  requirements. 
In  the  ordinary  affairs  of  Ufe  they  are  grave,  reserved  and  cautious, 
and  show  an  obsequious  condescension  to  superiors ;  they  are  sub- 
missive in  their  temper  provided  the  demands  made  upon  them  are 
not  contrary  to  the  addt  or  customary  laws  of  the  country,  which 
are  religiously  observed.  While  they  are  neither  avaricious  nor 
rapacious  they  are,  on  the  other  hand,  extravagant  in  their  expen- 
ditures to  gratify  their  passion  for  pomp  and  ostentation ;  but  they  are 
at  the  same  time  neat  in  their  attire,  and  cleanly  in  their  habits. 
They  are  tolerant  of  the  opinions  and  the  civil  and  religious  practices 
of  others.  In  private  life  they  are  sufficiently  sympathetic  and 
inoffensive ;  they  are  not  subject  to  fits  and  starts  of  anger ;  but  if 
engaged  in  a  hostile  conflict,  or  if  brought  face  to  face  with  a  public 
enemy  they  are  cruel  and  inexorable.  They  are  ferociously  revenge- 
ful, never  forgive  an  injury,  especially  if  jealousy  is  the  exciting 
cause  ;  and  when  roused  up  by  passion,  they  show  an  utter  disregard 
of  their  own  life  as  well  as  that  of  others ;  they  overstep  aU  the 
bounds  of  reason,  and  so  far  forget  themselves  as  to  give  no  heed 
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to  the  authority  of  superiors.  When  coming  in  contact  with  strangers 
of  a  superior  race,  whom  they  regard  with  an  eye  of  suspicion,  or 
when  meeting  a  professed  enemy,  faithlessness  and  perfidy  become 
their  most  potent  weapons,  and  deceit  and  treachery  are  considered 
legitimate  means  of  defence.  Theft  and  robbery,  which  are  of  fre- 
quent occurrence,  are  confined  to  the  lowest  classes  of  society  and  the 
most  abandoned  characters,  and  in  this  respect  they  do  not  really 
differ  from  the  most  civilised  nations  of  Christendom;  while  the 
common  class  of  peasantry  are  distinguished  for  honesty  and  the  faith- 
ful performance  of  their  obligations.  While  they  are  simple-minded, , 
they  are  highly  credulous  and  superstitious.  They  take  no  care  for 
the  future,  are  much  inclined  to  idleness,  and  they  only  work  if 
pressed  by  necessity  or  impelled  by  duty.  Their  local  attachment 
to  the  place  of  their  birth,  to  the  home  of  their  family,  and  to  the 
tomb  of  their  ancestors  is  most  remarkable.  Their  intellectual  facul- 
ties are  not  of  a  high  order ;  they  are  slow  of  comprehension  ;  but 
in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life  their  judgment  is  sound,  although  some- 
what narrow  and  contracted ;  and  though  they  are  quick  and  ready 
observers,  they  are  deficient  in  energy,  and  are  not  easily  excited 
to  action.  Their  memory  is  treacherous  and  cannot  be  depended  on ; 
their  imagination  is  puerile  and  undisciplined ;  their  mind  becomes 
bewildered  in  contemplating  passing  events  that  transcend  the  range 
of  their  daily  experience.  Their  reasoning  powers  are  very  defective 
when  required  to  exert  themselves  about  matters  that  are  above  the 
vulgar  train  of  thought.  Their  capacity  of  imitation  is  very  great ;  and 
as  their  ears  are  highly  sensitive  to  musical  sounds  they  easily  learn 
to  play  on  any  instrument.  As  they  display  much  laudable  curiosity, 
they  accumulate  a  considerable  stock  of  knowledge  and  experience, 
and  they  frequently  astonish  by  the  ingenuity  of  their  expedients, 
and  the  facility  with  which  they  accomplish  difficult  operations  by 
apparently  inadequate  means. 

The  ordinary  dwellings  of  the  Javanese  peasantry  are  small  and 
insignificant  huts  (iimdh  limdsan),  composed  of  posts  of  wood  or 
bamboo  which  are  interlaced  or  matted  with  bamboo  splits,  and  are 
plastered  over  with  clay.  The  floor  is  of  split  bamboo  secured  with 
rattan ;  and  the  roof  is  thatched  with  the  leaves  of  the  atap  palm  or 
of  the  cocoa-nut  tree  or  simply  with  long  grass.  There  is  but  one  low 
and  narrow  opening  serving  as  door  that  leads  to  a  single  apartment 
which  is  the  sitting  and  sleeping  room  of  the  whole  family.  The 
room  is  sometimes  divided  by  a  partition  for  a  separate  accommoda- 
tion of  the  children.  In  the  western  districts,  where  the  frame  of 
the  cottages  is  constructed  of  timber,  the  floor  is  generally  raised 
about  two  feet  from  the  ground,  and  there  is  a  verandah  in  front 
where  the  women  perform  their  domestic  labours  and  attend  to 
spinning  and  weaving,  for  here  an  extended  roof  projection  eflfectually" 
protects  them  from  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

The  houses  of  the  higher  classes  are  called  pandapa  or  mandapa 
which  are  constructed  in  a  peculiar  style.  A  square  roof  structure 
covered  with  thatch  or  shingles,  and  supported  by  four  wooden  pillars 
which  are  sometimes  neatly  carved  and  painted^^  is  erected  upon  a 
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terrace  either  of  earth  or  stones  or  of  indurated  mortar.  An  awning 
of  light  material,  a  few  feet  in  depth,  supported  by  bamboo  props, 
serves  as  screen  to  every  side  of  the  building.  To  prevent  impertinent 
intrusion  this  light  and  airy  establishment  is  surrounded  by  a  tem- 
porary paling,  and  for  convenience  and  comfort  the  interior  is  divided 
into  several  apartments  by  movable  partitions.  These  tent-like  houses 
are  generally  built  in  shady  places,  and  are  commonly  overtopped  by 
the  foliage  of  far-branching  trees. 

The  only  buildings  of  masonry  are  the  Icaratons  or  palaces  of  the  native 
princes,  vehich  are  really  a  conglomeration  of  houses  constituting 
a  fortified  viralled  town,  in  which  the  palace  forms  the  central  edifice 
surrounded  by  the  dwellings  of  the  family  and  of  the  attendants, 
retainers  and  followers  of  the  prince.  An  endless  labyrinth  of  walls, 
concealed  from  view  by  lofty  ornamental  fruit  trees,  intersects  the 
place  in  every  direction,  and  the  vacant  spaces  are  occupied  by  gardens, 
tanks  and  ponds.  To  the  north  is  an  open  square  (alun-alun),  which 
forms  the  principal  approach  to  the  princely  residence,  and  the  spacious 
court  serves  as  public  place  where  the  sovereign  deigns  to  show  him- 
self to  his  subjects  every  eight  days,  and  here  all  tournaments  are  held 
and  public  processions  are  organised.  An  avenue  of  Indian  fig  trees 
borders  the  sides  of  the  square,  and  two  large  specimens  of  these  trees, 
each  surrounded  by  a  wall,  occupy  a  central  spot  where  all  public' 
executions  take  place.  The  great  square  leads  to  ihs  pasehean,  a  place 
shaded  by  a  canopy  supported  on  pillars,  which  is  a  kind  of  ante-room 
where  the  courtiers  and  nobles  are  in  waiting  until  they  are  summoned 
into  the  presence  of  their  lord.  The  handsome  terrace  called  sitingil 
is  reached  by  ascending  a  flight  of  steps,  and  in  the  centre  of  this 
elevated  ground  is  situated  the  princely  ^awiiapa,  where  the  sovereign 
gives  audience  to  his  dependents  and  subjects  on  festival  days.  This 
central  elevation  is  surrounded  by  palaces,  each  of  which  is  designated 
'  by  some  pompous  name.  The  materials  formerly  used  in  their  con- 
struction were  hewn  stones,  but  in  more  recent  times  badly  burnt 
bricks  are  exclusively  employed.  The  dwellings  of  the  hopatis  or 
governors  of  districts,  called  dalam,  are  simply  wooden  frames  covered 
with  thatch  of  palm  leaves  doubled  over  bamboo  slips,  to  which  they 
are  tied,  and  are  laid  in  overlapping  rows  across  the  rafters.  The 
openings  of  the  walls  are  filled  up  with  flattened  bamboo  splits  inter- 
woven or  matted  into  sheets  and  nailed  to  the  upright  frame  timbers. 
The  flooring  consists  of  bamboo  sticks  four  or  five  inches  in  diameter 
jJaced  close  to  each  other  with  the  ends  fastened  to  the  horizontal 
beams.  To  level  the  inequalities  flattened  bamboo  splits,  about  an 
inch  wide,  which  are  tied  down  with  rattan,  are  laid  across  these,  and 
the  whole  surface  is  generally  covered  with  mats  of  different  colours. 
The  interior  side  walls  were  in  former  times  hung  with  silk  or  cotton 
tapestry. 

The  Javanese  peasantry  live  together  in  villages  which  vary  in 
extent  according  to  the  fertility  of  the  surrounding  country,  the 
facilities  afforded  for  obtaining  a  sufficient  water  supply,  and  other 
accidental  circumstances.  They  generally  contain  a  population  num- 
bering from  fifty  to  two  hundred  souls.     Each  hut  is  surrounded  by 
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a  patch  of  ground  of  sufficient  extent  to  accommodate  the  stock,  to 
cultivate  a  garden  and  to  provide  for  all  the  conveniences  and  neces- 
saries of  family  life.  To  encourage  the  peasant  in  his  efforts  to  gain 
a  comfortable  subsistence  the  produce  of  this  home  plantation  is 
entirely  exempt  from  contribution.  The  fruit  trees  planted  here  not 
only  supply  valuable  food  materials,  but  their  umbrageous  foliage 
affords  the  most  delightful  shade  during  the  hot  summer  montha 
Their  evergreen  bowers  lend  picturesque  colouring  to  the  surrounding 
landscape.  The  furniture  of  the  huts  of  the  lower  classes  is  simple. 
Their  bed  is  a  finely  woven  mat,  with  a  number  of  pillows  and  a 
parti-coloured  cloth,  which  extends  over  the  head  like  a  canopy.  In 
the  dwelling  of  the  higher  classes  the  floor  is  covered  with  mats  and 
carpets,  and  their  beds  are  always  raised  from  the  ground.  In  the 
provinces  under  European  governments  the  chiefs  have  several  rooms 
fitted  up  in  European  style,  which  are  furnished  with  looking-glasses, 
chairs  and  tables. 

The  chief  article  of  dress  of  the  Javanese  of  both  sexes  is  the 
sarong,^  which  is  a  piece  of  coloured  cotton  cloth  from  six  to  eight 
feet  long  and  from  three  to  four  feet  wide,  and  is  known  by  the 
natives  as  babah  doddk  or  jarii.  This  drapery,  universally  worn,  is 
wrapped  round  the  waist,  and  falls  down  in  loose  folds  to  the  ankles. 
'Sometimes  one  end  is  passed  between  the  legs  and  being  closely 
twisted,  it  is  tugged  in  behind.  The  men  frequently  wear  a  pair  of 
drawers  {panji-panji)  which  reach  down  a  little  below  the  knee,  or  in 
place  of  these  a  pair  of  pantaloons  are  worn  fitted  up  in  oriental  style. 
All  parts  of  their  dress  are  kept  in  position  by  a  silk  sash  {sabuk)  which 
is  tightly  girded  round  the  waist.  Their  outer  dress  is  a  kind  of  white 
or  blue  striped  frock  coat  (rasukan  or  kalambi)  which  hardly  reaches 
below  the  hips,  is  provided  with  sleeves  and  has  a  row  of  buttons  in 
front.  The  kalambi  of  the  women,  which  is  in  the  form  of  a  shirt, 
is  slipped  over  the  head,  but  as  it  does  not  conceal  the  breasts  a  piece 
of  cloth  called  kemban  is  so  tightly  wrapped  round  the  upper  part  of 
their  body  that  it  quite  disfigures  them.  Over  this  they  commonly 
throw  a  loose,  blue  cotton  gown,  which  extends  to  the  knee  and  has 
long  sleeves  buttoned  at  the  wrist.  In  the  western  mountains  the 
women,  who  are  much  less  modestly  dressed,  leave  their  breasts 
entirely  exposed.  In  ancient  times  the  Javanese  wore  no  head-dress 
of  any  kind ;  but  the  tribes  who  have  been  converted  to  Mohame- 
danism  wind  a  kerchief  (ikat)  round  their  head  in  turban  fashion, 
leaving  the  top  of  their  head  uncovered.  When  travelling  they  protect 
themselves  against  the  sun's  rays  by  a  widely  extended  umbrella-shaped 
hat.  Both  sexes  go  about  with  their  legs  and  feet  entirely  bare ;  and 
up  to  the  age  of  seven  young  children  are  altogether  naked. 

The  Javanese  of  the  higher  classes  have  several  kinds  of  ceremonial 
dresses.  The  royal  or  court  dress  is  used  by  the  sovereign  on  festive 
occasions,  and  is  not  only  worn  by  courtiers  when  in  attendance  at  the 
palace,  but  it  is  the  universal  ceremonial  marriage  dress.  The  upper  part 
of  the  body,  being  entirely  bare,  is  painted  in  yellow ;  the  arms,  wrists, 

^  The  word  means  covering  or  envelope. 
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breast  and  head  are  profusely  ornamented  with  golden  jewels ;  the 
hair  hangs  down  loosely  in  twisted  tresses,  and  the  head  is  covered  by 
a  cylindrical  cap  (Jculick)  of  white  cloth  five  or  six  inches  high,  which 
is  stififened  with  starch  so  as  to  render  it  translucent.  The  war  dress, 
which  is  the  costume  of  persons  of  rank  when  going  abroad,  or  start- 
ing out  on  a  journey,  or  marching  to  the  field  of  battle,  consists  of 
pantaloons  (chelana)  which  are  buttoned  from  the  hip  down  to  the 
ankles,  of  a  short  kilt  (Tcatook)  of  coloured  silk  or  fine  cotton  cloth 
reaching  just  below  the  knees,  and  of  a  sash  (amhen)  of  silk  or  cotton 
which  is  wound  round  the  waist  seven  or  eight  times  and  covers  the 
breast  from  the  armpits  to  the  hips.  An  under  vest  (sang  sang),  an 
upper  vest  Qcotari)  buttoning  close  to  the  neck,  and  a  jacket  {sikapan) 
complete  this  gala  suit.  The  head  is  covered  by  a  sunshade  (tudung), 
and  the  feet  are  protected  by  shoes  or  sandals.  From  the  belt  (ang'ger), 
which  enclasps  the  waist,  the  sword  (pedang)  is  suspended,  and  they 
carry  not  only  a  kris  on  each  side,  but  a  third  one  is  stuck  in  behind.^ 
The  rich  and  persons  of  rank  wear  a  sash  of  gold  lace,  of  which  the 
fringed  ends  hang  loosely  down  in  front.  When  on  active  duty  in 
the  service  of  the  government,  the  sikapan  of  the  chiefs  is  frequently 
of  broadcloth,  silk  or  velvet  edged  with  lace  and  ornamented  with 
filigree  buttons ;  but  when  at  home  the  men  usually  dress  in  a  loose 
cotton  gown  descending  as  low  as  the  knees.  The  petty  chiefs  of  the 
western  districts  cover  their  head  with  a  broad  hat  made  of  variously 
coloured  bamboo  splits  elegantly  varnished,  which  is  fastened  under 
the  chin  by  a  string.  The  costume  of  the  women  of  the  higher  orders 
differs  only  from  the  ordinary  female  dress  in  the  texture  and  quality 
of  the  materials  of  which  it  is  made. 

Both  sexes  wear  their  hair  long,  but  the  women  gather  it  into  a 
knot,  which  is  fastened  to  the  back  of  the  head.  On  festival  days  it 
is  interwoven  with  flowery  wreaths,  and  flowers  are  introduced  into 
the  holes  of  their  ear-lobes.  They  anoint  their  bodies  with  sandal- 
wood and  other  perfumed  oils  and  make  use  of  a  variety  of  powders 
in  the  form  of  cosmetics.  As  it  is  considered  disgraceful  to  have 
white  teeth  like  a  dog,  the  common  custom  prevails  with  both  sexes 
and  among  all  classes  to  have  their  teeth  filed  and  blackened  at  the 
age  of  eight  or  nine  years.  Their  most  precious  and  costly  ornaments 
are  finger  rings,  bracelets,  armlets,  earrings,  breastplates  and  frontlets, 
all  of  gold  set  with  diamonds  and  pearls.  It  is  only  among  the  lower 
classes  that  the  finger  rings  are  of  iron,  copper  or  brass.  The  kris 
which,  with  the  men,  is  an  indispensable  article  of  ornamentation  as 
well  as  utility,  differs  in  the  value  of  the  materials  of  which  the 
handle  and  sheath  are  composed,  and  in  the  beauty  of  its  finish 
according  to  the  rank  and  wealth  of  its  owner.  But  while  the 
umbrella  marks  by  its  quality  and  colour,  the  degree  of  the  official 
distinction  of  the  nobility,  the  betel  box  is  universally  carried,  as  it 
is  almost  an  article  of  first  necessity. 

The  chief  food  material  of  the  Javanese  is  boiled  rice,  to  which  a 

1  These  consist  of  the  kris  which  the  wearer  particularly  calls  his  own,  the 
kris  which  has  descended  to  him  from  his  ancestors,  and  the  kris  he  may  hiive 
received  on  his  marriage  from  his  wife's  father.     Raffles'  Java,  vol.  i.  p.  91. 
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scanty  allowance  of  meat  but  more  frequently  a  small  quantity  of 
fisli  is  added.  Their  meat  diet  is  principally  confined  to  beef,  goats' 
flesh  and  chicken.  Horseflesh,  though  rarely  obtained,  is  highly 
esteemed ;  and  buffalo  hide  cut  into  slices,  soaked  in  water  and  fried 
over  a  slow  fire,  is  a  favourite  dish.  Dinding  or  dried  and  smoked 
venison  or  buffalo  meat  is  in  great  request,  and  salted  ducks'  eggs  are 
plentiful  everywhere,  and  are  universally  eaten.  They  are  abundantly 
supplied  with  fruits  of  great  delicacy,  such  as  cocoa-nuts,  bananas, 
mangoes,  plums,  grapes,  oranges,  pomegranates  and  lemons.  Of 
vegetables,  cucumbers,  melons  and  onions  are  most  frequently  served 
up  at  their  meals.  Maize  is  eaten  in  limited  quantities,  either  roasted 
in  the  milky  state  or  boiled  in  water.  Yams  and  sweet  potatoes,  but 
more  especially  the  Itantang  form  important  articles  of  daily  con- 
sumption. For  cooking  purposes  they  use  either  pottery  ware  or 
copper  vessels.  Eice,  after  being  repeatedly  pounded  in  a  trough  or 
mortar,  is  either  dressed  by  steam  or  boiled  in  a  small  quantity  of 
water.  They  prepare,  as  relishes,  a  great  variety  of  curries  by  mixing 
different  ingredients  together.  They  are  fond  of  sweetmeats  and 
pastry,  in  the  preparation  of  which  they  excel.  They  have  numerous 
condiments  which  vary  in  strength  and  pungency,  and  are  used  as 
seasonings  to  give  flavours  to  meat  dishes.  They  boil  the  green 
parts  of  leguminous  plants  which,  as  jang-gan,  are  served  up  at  their 
daily  meals.  They  take  two  meals  a  day ;  the  mangavrawan,  which 
is  the  principal  meal  corresponding  to  the  ordinary  dinner,  is  taken 
in  the  forenoon ;  and  the  mangan-wenge,  which  is  the  evening  repast, 
is  served  up  after  sunset  between  seven  and  eight  o'clock.  When 
tlieir  meals  are  ready  to  be  served  a  mat  is  spread  on  the  floor ;  all 
squat  cross-legged  round  the  dishes,  and  each  one  helps  himself  with 
his  fingers.  Their  ordinary  drink  is  water  which  is  slightly  warmed 
and  is  sometimes  flavoured  with  cinnamon  and  other  spices ;  but  they 
have  no  aversion  to  arrack,  of  which  they  occasionally  partake  in 
very  moderate  proportions,  for  excessive  indulgence,  except  on  festive 
occasions,  is  extremely  rare.  On  the  other  hand  they  are  habitual 
chewers  of  betel,  and  they  are  equally  addicted  to  smoking  tobacco 
sometimes  mixed  with  opium,  for  which  a  simple  reed  pipe  is  used. 
Opium  is  both  eaten  and  smoked ;  but  the  practice  is  generally  dis- 
countenanced by  the  better  classes,  and  is  only  indulged  in  by 
abandoned  characters. 

They  prepare  two  kinds  of  intoxicating  beverages  of  fermented  rice. 
The  hat&k  is  produced  by  stewing  boiled  rice  with  a  ferment  called  rcigi 
which  is  a  compound  of  onions,  black  pepper  and  capsicum  formed 
into  cakes.  The  boiled  rice  being  mixed  with  this  ferment,  is  rolled 
up  into  balls,  which  are  piled  up  in  an  earthen  vessel,  and  after  fer- 
mentation sets  in  the  solid  materials  are  partially  liquified  through 
the  agency  of  the  water  which  they  contain,  when  the  hateli  exudes 
in  liquid  form.  The  other  liquor  called  hrom  is  prepared  by  stewing 
boiled  glutinous  rice  with  a  quantity  of  ragi,  and  being  exposed  in 
tubs  to  the  action  of  the  air  fermentation  takes  place,  after  which  the 
liquor  is  poured  off  in  close  earthen  vessels,  which,  in  course  of  time, 
becomes  very  intoxicating. 
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Hospitality  is  practised  by  tlie  Javanese  in  the  most  extensive  sense 
of  the  word.  No  stranger  is  sent  away  from  a  village  without  having 
been  previously  regaled  with  an  ample  supply  of  food  and  sheltered 
in  a  comfortable  lodging.  In  no  other  country  are  the  rights  of 
hospitality  {bqjolcromo)  more  religiously  observed.  "  It  is  not  suffi- 
cient," say  the  Javan  Institutions,  "  that  a  man  should  place  good 
food  before  his  guest,  he  is  bound  to  do  more  :  he  should  render  the 
meal  palatable  by  kind  words  and  treatment,  to  soothe  him  after  his 
journey,  and  to  make  his  heart  glad  while  he  partakes  of  the  refresh- 
ment." 

The  chief  occupation  of  the  Javanese,  which  supplies  them  with 
the  necessary  means  of  subsistence,  is  agriculture.  Their  agricultural 
operations  are  conducted  with  judgment  and  considerable  skill ;  and 
the  son  which  they  cultivate  is  the  richest  and  the  most  fertile  far 
exceeding  in  productive  capacity  that  of  any  of  the  islands  of  the 
Archipelago.  The  extensive  valleys  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  are 
covered  with  an  ash- coloured  mould  which  has  a  depth  of  ten  or 
twelve  feet,  and  sometimes  a  layer  of  soil  fifty  feet  deep  renders  its 
productive  capacity  entirely  inexhaustible.  The  soil  of  the  hillsides; 
which  is  generally  of  red  clay  coloured  by  the  oxide  of  iron,  is  much 
less  adapted  for  cultivation.  The  lofty  elevation  of  the  mountains, 
by  attracting  the  clouds,  renders  vegetation  most  luxuriant,  for  they 
pour  down  from  their  precipitous  slopes  perennial  streams  of  fertilis- 
ing waters  in  ever-increasing  abundance.  The  most  valuable  agricul- 
tural production  cultivated  is  rice,  and  the  value  of  land  is  estimated, 
and  the  amount  of  rent  is  determined  by,  the  annual  return  it  yields 
to  the  husbandman.  When  forest  lands  are  first  cleared,  by  cutting 
down  the  trees  and  burning  them  with  the  brushwood  and  the  dry 
grass,  a  small  crop  of  rice  only  is  produced  not  exceeding  the  value  of 
the  labour  expended,  and  no  rent  is  paid  for  this  kind  of  land.  The 
rice  cultivated  in  rich  well-prepared  uplands  whicb  cannot  be  fl.ooded, 
yields  to  the  proprietor  one-third  of  the  crop  as  rent.  An  abundant 
harvest  is  produced  on  land  which  is  favourably  located  for  being 
flooded  during  the  period  of  the  periodical  rains.  But  the  richest 
rice  lands,  which  annually  produce  two  crops,  are  those  which  may 
be  flooded  at  pleasure  by  artificial  irrigation.  The  upland  rice  {Oryza 
montana)  is  sown  in  the  middle  of  the  dry  season,  either  by  dibbling 
or  broadcast,  and  it  is  not  subjected  to  the  operation  of  transplanting 
or  to  submersion.  It  matures  and  is  cut  in  the  course  of  five  or  seven 
months  according  to  the  size  of  the  grain  cultivated.  The  lands, 
which  are  overflowed  by  the  periodical  rains,  are  ploughed  and  har- 
rowed at  the  time  of  the  first  rainfall.  The  lowland  rice  ( Oryza 
prxcox  and  0.  glutinosa)  is  sown  in  seed  beds  by  strewing  the 
unhusked  grain  thickly  over  the  surface  of  the  prepared  land,  and 
after  the  lapse  of  ten  or  fourteen  days  the  plants  are  sufficiently  high 
to  be  removed  from  the  seeding-fields,  when  they  are  transplanted  in 
widely-set  rows  in  ground  previously  prepared.  Immediately  after 
the  completion  of  the  planting  the  whole  plantation  is  submerged, 
and  remains  covered  with  water  to  within  a  fortnight  of  the  harvest, 
which  usually  takes  place  in  the  middle  of  the  dry  season.     The 
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finest  crop  and  the  heaviest  grain  is  produced  hy  artificial  irrigation 
■which,  as  the  tillage  is  not  dependent  on  the  season,  permits  the 
cultivation  of  the  cereal  all  the  year  round,  and  different  agricultural 
operations  may  be  carried  on  at  one  and  the  same  time.  While  the 
soil  of  a  part  of  the  field  is  broken  up  with  the  plough  and  is  pulve- 
rised with  the  harrow,  in  another  part  the  grain  is  sown ;  in  a  field 
set  apart  for  this  purpose  the  sprouts  are  transplanted,  while  in 
another  division  of  the  plantation  the  grain  enters  upon  the  flowering 
period  or  begins  to  ripen ;  and  in  the  last  compartment  of  labour  the 
women  and  old  men  are  busy  in  reaping  the  matured  crop.  The 
panicles,  after  being  cut,  are  exposed  to  the  sun  for  a  day  or  two, 
they  are  next  tied  into  sheaves  and  are  deposited  in  the  small 
granaries  of  wicker-work  attached  to  each  hut.  Maize  is  produced 
during  all  the  seasons  of  the  year  in  the  lowlands  as  well  as  on  the 
mountains.  The  Jcantang,  or  Java  potato,  is  grown  in  limited 
quantities  and  is  principally  used  as  food  by  the  poorer  classes.  The 
yam  {Dioscorea  triphylla),  which  seems  to  be  indigenous,  attains  an 
enormous  size  weighing  sometimes  from  forty  to  fifty  pounds.  Sweet 
potatoes  {Batatas  edulis),  which  have  been  introduced,  are  a 
favourite  crop.  They  are  cultivated  in  the  uplands,  or  they  succeed 
the  rice  crop  during  the  dry  season.  Taro  (Arum  esculentum)  is 
principally  cultivated  in  the  uplands,  where  cereals  are  scarce.  The 
manioc  root  {Jatropha  manihot),  which  has  been  introduced  from 
China,  is  but  sparsely  cultivated.  The  Coleus  tuherosus  is  grown  on 
account  of  its  nutritive  tubers.  The  most  useful  vegetables  produced 
are  cucumbers,  onions,  red  pepper,  kachangyo  which  is  a  species  of 
bean  {Phaseolus  radiatus),  and  the  Soya  hispida,  a  pulse  which  is 
used  in  the  preparation  of  the  Japanese  condiment  called  soy.  All 
these  kitchen  vegetables  are  cultivated  in  the  field  or  on  the  higher 
grounds  in  greatest  abundance,  and  they  not  only  supply  the  home 
demand,  but  there  is  a  considerable  surplus  left  for  exportation.  For 
the  extraction  of  oil  used  for  culinary  purposes  as  well  as  for  illumina- 
tion the  cocoa-nut  tree  is  the  most  valuable,  on  account  of  the  nourish- 
ing quality  of  its  nut.  The  next  in  importance  as  oil  plants  are  the 
castor-oil  plant,  the  ground  nut  {Arachis  hypogaia)  and  the  ground 
pea  {Vondzeia  subterranea)  which  grows  in  arable  land.  Sesame 
{Sesamum  Indicum)  grows  wild  in  the  mountain  regions,  but  it  is 
nevertheless  largely  cultivated.  Betel  pepper  {Piper  methysticum)  is  an 
agricultural  product  of  great  value,  as  it  forms  one  of  the  principal 
ingredients  added  to  the  areca  nut,  on  account  of  the  aromatic,  pungent 
taste  of  its  leaves.  It  is  planted  in  separate  patches,  is  propagated  by 
slips,  and  when  attaining  a  certain  height  the  vines  are  supported  by 
poles  or  neighbouring  trees,  and  irrigation  is  necessary  to  stimulate  its 
growth.  Ginger  grows  wild  in  the  country,  pepper  is  grown  for 
exportation,  and  indigo  is  produced  for  home  consumption.  Cotton 
of  an  inferior  quality  is  cultivated  in  almost  every  part  of  the  island, 
and  supplies  the  principal  raw  material  for  clothing.  ^     Tobacco,  which 

^  Wlen  planted  on  dry  land  it  becomes  in  a  measure  perennial,  bnt  it  ceases  to 
bear  after  three  or  four  years. 
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has  been  introduced,  thrives  well  in,  the  uplands  or  in  the  rice  ground. 
After  the  ligneous  midrib  has  been  cut  out,  the  leaves  are  shredded 
while  yet  in  a  green  state,  and  they  thus  form  a  valuable  article  of 
commerce  for  the  home  demand  as  well  as  exportation.  The  rami 
{Ramium  majus)  is  cultivated  for  its  cortical  fibre,  of  which  cordage 
and  fishing-nets  are  made ;  and  hemp  is  produced  for  the  narcotic 
materials  it  contains.  Though  sugar-cane  is  indigenous,  yet  for  sugar 
making  an  improved  variety  has  been  introduced.  It  is  generally 
planted  on  arable  land  of  some  elevation  and  thrives  well  at  all  seasons. 
Cofiee  of  the  best  quality  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  articles  of  export. 
The  coffee  gardens  are  generally  situated  in  the  valleys  at  the  foot  of 
the  higher  mountains,  where  the  soil  is  composed  of  a  black  loam 
with  an  admixture  of  sand.  The  seedlings  are  raised  in  nurseries, 
which,  as  soon  as  they  appear  above  the  ground,  are  transplanted,  and 
after  a  growth  of  eighteen  months  they  are  iinally  removed  into 
the  gardens.  They  require  no  other  care  but  weeding  and  hoeing.  A 
small  crop  is  produced  in  the  third  year,  and  from  the  fourth  year, 
when  the  full  crop  is  gathered,  the  bush  continues  to  bear  for  twenty 
years.  The  berries  are  plucked  one  by  one  with  the  hand,  are  dried 
on  a  hurdle  in  the  sun  or  over  a  fire,  and  are  husked  by  being  beaten 
in  a  bag  of  buffalo  hide.  A  certain  number  of  plants  are  cultivated 
which  furnish  various  colouring  materials.  Ked  is  produced  from  the 
Cisalpina  sappan,  from  saflBowers  (Garthamus  tindoria),  the  berries 
of  the  Bixia  orellana  and  the  root  of  the  Morinda  cUrifoUa.  Yellow 
is  extracted  from  the  root  of  two  species  of  Artocarpus,  and  a  yellow 
dye  is  furnished  by  the  Garcinia  Gamhogia  which  has  been  trans- 
planted from  Cambodia  to  Java  ;  but  the  finest  yellow  is  supplied  by 
the  root  of  the  Curcuma  longa  and  G.  viridifolia.  Black  is  obtained 
from  the  reddish  brown  bark  of  the  Garcinia  mangostana  and  the 
fruit  of  the  Terminalia  catappa.  Bananas  grow  here  in  great  variety 
and  in  greatest  abundance.  The  seeded  variety  of  the  bread-fruit  tree 
{Artocarpus  incisa)  is  indigenous,  while  the  seedless  species  is  culti- 
vated, but  it  is  not  much  esteemed.  The  cacao  tree,  of  which  the 
bean  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  chocolate,  has  been  introduced. 
Of  the  indigenous  fruit  trees  the  mangosteen  is  the  most  exquisite 
and  the  most  highly  valued.  It  has  a  slightly  acid  taste  and  a  most 
delicate  flavour.  The  rind,  which  is  hard  outside,  encloses  a  number 
of  kernels  which  are  enveloped  in  a  soft  transparent  edible  pulp.  A 
wild  variety  grows  in  the  forest.  But  the  loftiest  fruit  tree  is  the 
durian  (Dures  zebethinus)  which  produces  a  fruit  that  grows  to  the 
size  of  a  man's  head  of  a  spherical  or  oblong  form,  and  is  externally 
protected  by  a  strong  husk  armed  with  spines,  which,  when  fully 
matured  is  of  a  yellowish  green  colour.  '  When  ripe  it  is  easily 
divided  into  five  longitudinal  cells,  which  contain  each  from  one  to 
four  large  seeds  surrounded  by  a  rich  white  pulp  enclosed  within 
a  thin  pellicle.  The  soft  part,  although  it  has  a  disagreeable  smell,  is 
very  rich  and  nutritious ;  and  partaking  more  of  an  animal  than 
vegetable  nature,  it  possesses  highly  stimulating  properties.  The 
seeds,  when  roasted,  have  the  taste  and  flavour  of  chestnuts.  The 
most,  useful  of  all  the  trees  is  undoubtedly  the  cocoa-nut.     It  grows 
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but  slowly  and  is  planted  in  moist  soil,  rich  in  alkaline  salts,  and 
bears  fruit  within  three  years  after  planting.  It  is  of  the  greatest 
economical  value  to  the  natives  ;  it  furnishes  a  textile  fibre  and  hard 
wood  suitable  for  building  purposes  ;  the  leaves  are  used  for  braiding 
mats  ;  the  kernel  is  eaten  and  yields  valuable  oil ;  and  delicious  wine 
is  obtained  by  making  an  incision  in  the  spathe  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  leaf  stem.  The  jack-fruit  {Arfocarpus  integrifoUa)  is  of  enormous 
size  and  grows  directly  from  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  or  it  is  suspended 
from  the  stoutest  branches.  The  fruit  ripens  at  all  seasons,  is  rich  in 
saccharine  and  glutinous  matter  and  is  highly  nutritious.  The  cham- 
padack,  a  variety  of  the  same  species,  is  of  a  more  slender  and  oblong 
shape,  has  a  sweeter  taste  and  a  more  delicate  flavour,  and  is  slightly 
farinaceous  in  consistence.  The  mango  (Mangifera  Indiea)  grows 
here  in  a  wild  state,  but  it  differs  from  the  cultivated  variety  that 
yields  a  fruit  containing  a  substance  of  an  orange  colour  most  delicious 
to  the  taste.  In  the  green  state  it  is  pickled  by  removing  the  kernel, 
and  after  the  interior  is  filled  with  ginger  and  other  spices  it  is  steeped 
in  vinegar.'  The  Inocarpus  eduUs  furnishes  a  tasteful  and  nourishing 
fruit  which  is  cooked  or  roasted  like  chestnuts.  The  jujubes  {Zlzi- 
phus  jujubu)  are  much  esteemed  by  the  Chinese.  Peaches  (Persica 
gratissiina)  have  a  buttery  taste  and  are  eaten  with  spices.  Other 
eatable  fruits  are  the  guyava  {Psidium  guajavd),  the  papaw  (Carica 
papaya)  and  the  jambe  apple  (Jambosa  acqueoi).  The  pine-apple 
(JBromelia  anana)  requires  but  little  care  and  grows  here  to  great  per- 
fection. Pomegranates  (Funica  granatwm)  are  cultivated,  and  the 
tamarisk  (Tamarindus  Indiea),  although  indigenous,  receives  much 
attention  as  an  ornamental  tree  of  great  beauty,  as  well  as  for  the 
valuable  fruit  it  yields  which  is  an  article  of  exportation.  The 
shaddock  {Citrus  decumanus)  is  here  of  luxuriant  growth  and  produces 
a  wholesome  and  refreshing  fruit. 

The  agricultural  implements  of  the  Javanese  are  of  simple  construc- 
tion. The  plough  (waluJcu)  is  of  teak  wood,  and  is  simply  composed 
of  an  earthboard  cut  from  the  body  provided  with  a  share  which  is 
slightly  tipped  with  iron.  Two  buffaloes  or  oxen  connected  by  a 
bamboo  yoke,  are  hitched  to  the  beam,  being  guided  by  the  plough- 
man who  takes  hold  of  the  handle  and  urges  on  the  cattle  by  pulling 
the  rope  passed  through  the  cartilage  of  the  nose  of  the  animals,  and 
by  occasionally  striking  them  with  his  long  whip.  The  harrow  (gam) 
is  a  large  rake  with  a  single  row  of  teeth  attached  to  a  beam,  having 
a  seat  of  bamboo  fixed  to  the  top  on  which  the  operator  is  seated  to 
give  downward  pressure  to  the  instrument  by  his  weight,  and  to  serve 
as  guide  to  the  draught  animals.  The  hoe  (pachul),  which  has  a 
handle  two  and  a  half  feet  long,  is  of  wood  tipped  at  the  edge  with 
iron,  and  serves  the  purpose  of  a  spade,  a  shovel  and  a  pickaxe.  A 
sickle  or  reaping-knife  {ani  ani)  is  used  to  cut  the  rice  very  high  up 
in  the  stalk. 

Whenever  artificial  irrigation  is  necessary  for  the  growth  of  the  rice 
crop,  the  field,  whose  superficial  area  does  not  exceed  three  hundred 
square  yards,  is  divided  into  small  squares,  and  is  enclosed  within  a 
dyke  about  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  by  means  of  which  the  water  is 
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retained  after  the  ground  is  flooded.  To  obtain  an  adequate  supply 
of  water  brooks  and  mountain  streams  are  dammed  up,  and  reservoirs 
are  thus  formed,  which  are  connected  by  canals  with  the  rice  fields. 
The  slopes  of  the  higher  mountains  and  the  steep  declivities  of  hills 
are  rendered  tillable  by  graduated  terraces,  where  vegetation  flourishes 
in  its  highest  perfection.  The  agricultural  labours  are  divided  between 
the  men  and  the  women.  The  first  attend  to  the  operations  performed 
with  the  plough  and  the  harrow,  and  do  aU  the  rough  work  with  the 
hoe.  Upon  the  women  devolves  almost  exclusively  the  labour  of 
sowing,  transplanting,  reaping  and  housing  the  crop.  But  the  Javanese 
peasants  are  generally  in  a  lowly  and  miserable  condition,  they  are,  as 
it  were,  ground  between  the  upper  and  nether  millstone.  They  have 
not  only  to  yield  up  a  part  of  their  agricultural  products  in  the  form 
of  a  tax  due  to  the  Dutch  government,  but  a  great  part  of  their  sub- 
stance, gained  with  the  labour  of  their  hand  and  the  sweat  of  their 
brow,  has  to  be  annually  delivered  over  to  the  native  rajahs,  leaving 
to  the  poor  peasantry  hardly  a  bare  subsistence. 

Fish  being  most  abundant  on  the  coast  as  well  as  in  the  rivers, 
fishing  forms  one  of  the  most  important  pursuits  of  the  Javanese. 
The  fishermen  start  out  in  their  boats  at  early  morning  hour  when 
they  are  favoured  by  a  propitious  land  breeze,  and  they  return  with 
the  sea  breeze  a  little  after  midday.  Fish  are  principally  taken  with 
drag  nets ;  or  stakes  are  sunk  on  the  bank  frequeUted  by  the  fish  so 
as  to  form  an  enclosure,  to  which  nets  are  secured.  The  use  of  the 
hand-net  is,  however,  hy  far  most  common.  In  the  rivers  fish  are 
caught  in  various  ways.  Not  only  drag  nets  are  employed,  but  dams 
and  weirs  are  constructed  across  narrow  streams ;  the  hook  and  line 
are  frequently  brought  into  requisition;  spearing  is  occasionally  resorted 
to,  and  the  Cocculus  Indicus — a  narcotic  plant,  is  sometimes  cast  into 
the  water  with  the  object  of  stupefying  the  fish.  Fish  are  rarely  used 
in  the  fresh  state,  but  are  generally  salted  both  for  home  consumption 
and  internal  traffic.  A  strong  condiment  called  trasi  is  prepared  by 
steeping  a  mixture  of  shrimps  and  ungutted  minnows  in  weak  brine, 
and  being  preserved  in  tight  earthen  vessels  or  jars  the  compound 
materials  are  soon  reduced  to  a  homogeneous  pap.  The  liquor  thus 
produced  is  drawn  off  into  fresh  jars,  and  is  then  considered  a  delect- 
able sauce  forming  the  universal  seasoning  for  every  kind  of  food. 
The  mash  that  remains  behind,  though  rank-scented,  is  esteemed  as  a 
savoury  dish,  and  is  eaten  by  the  common  people  with  their  rice. 

Salt-making  is  a  profitable  employment  with  the  people  of  the 
northern  coast.  Sea-water  is  repeatedly  evaporated  in  shallow  square 
holes  rendered  impermeable  by  a  clay  bottom,  and  the  process  is  con- 
tinued until  the  product  is  sufficiently  pure  for  domestic  use. 

Hunting  is  only  followed  in  certain  favourable  localities  where 
game  is  most  abundant,  and  it  contributes  only  partially  to  the  sub- 
sistence of  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountains  and  the  far  interior. 
Besides  the  deer,  the  wild  hog  and  the  wild  buffalo,  which  are  killed 
for  the  sake  of  their  flesh,  the  tiger  is  sometimes  pursued  by  a  party  of 
spearmen  who  prevent  his  escape  by  forming  a  circle  round  his  place 
of  concealment,  and  they  despatch  him,  by  the  dexterous  use  of  their 
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spears  {rampog),  after  driving  him  from  his  retreat  by  savage  shouts, 
the  beating  of  gongs  and  the  use  of  firebrands. 

The  Javanese  are  not  altogether  unskilled  in  many  of  the  indus- 
trial pursuits  and  in  the  mechanic  arts.  They  have  been  acquainted 
with  spinning  and  weaving  from  time  immemorial,  and  the  materials 
used  for  their  tissues  were  formerly  bark-fibre  which  has  been  univer- 
sally superseded  by  an  equally  abundant  supply  of  cotton.  The  seed 
is  separated  from  the  fleece  by  engaging  the  fibre  between  the  nearly 
contiguous  surface  of  two  cylindrical  roUers  turning  in  contrary 
directions.  The  cotton  is  spun  iato  thread  by  means  of  the  spinning 
wheel  (jantra)  and  the  spindle  {kisi).  Their  loom  {zenunan)  is 
nothing  but  a  simple  frame,  to  which  the  warp  is  fastened,  and  each 
alternate  thread  passes  through  a  set  of  reeds  arranged  like  the  teeth 
of  a  comb  with  two  flat  sticks  interposed  between  them,  that  are 
turned  edgeways  as  the  threads  are  crossing  each  other  so  as  to  admit 
the  woof.  The  shuttle  {turak),  which  is  a  hollow  reed,  about  sixteen 
inches  long  tastefully  ornamented,  is  closed  at  the  upper  end  and 
holds  the  movable  bobbin.  Their  woven  tissues  are  of  coarse  texture, 
but  are  strong  and  durable.  They  are  well  acquainted  with  the  art 
of  dyeing.  Their  most  common  colours  are  blue,  deep  red,  scarlet, 
yellow,  and  black.  To  produce  coloured  figures  they  mark  the  de- 
signs upon  the  cloth,  whilst  the  interstitial  spaces  between  the 
marked  outlines  are  covered  with  melted  wax.  They  manufacture 
coarse  silk  stufi's  for  which  the  raw  material  is  brought  from  China. 
They  use  bark  for  tanning  leather — an  art  which  has  been  introduced 
among  them  by  Europeans ;  and  they  prepare  paper  from  the  bark 
of  the  paper  mulberry  by  repeated  soakings,  washings  and  beatings. 
They  display  some  ingenuity  in  the  working  of  gold,  silver  and 
copper,  which  they  transform  into  ornaments  and  trinkets.  The 
forging  and  hammering  of  iron  is  a  native  art,  and  blacksmiths  (pande) 
formerly  held  a  high  social  rank  and  enjoyed  great  consideration 
as  skilful  artisans  and  learned  sages.  The  articles  most  esteemed  for 
their  workmanship  and  finish  are  their  spearheads  and  their  kris 
or  poniards.  There  are  fifty-four  different  varieties  of  kris,  each  bear- 
ing a  distinct  name ;  some  having  straight,  others  waving,  and  others 
again  serpentine  blades.  The  making  of  the  handle  and  scabbard 
forms  a  separate  division  of  the  mechanic  arts,  and  for  each  difierent 
sets  of  workmen  are  employed.  Their  tools  are  confined  to  the 
hammer,  the  piercer,  the  chisel,  the  saw,  the  adze  and  the  axe  which 
are  all  of  small  size  and  of  inferior  quality.  By  fusing  together  copper 
and  tin  a  kind  of  bell  metal  is  produced,  of  which  gongs  and  small 
cannon  for  the  protection  of  the  shipping,  are  made.  Lead,  which 
is  imported  from  abroad,  is  only  used  for  moulding  bullets.  Their 
woodwork  shows  considerable  industry  as  well  as  taste.  The  kris 
handles  and  betel  boxes  are  handsomely  carved.  The  pillars  of  the 
pandabas  are  elegantly  shaped,  and  the  state  beds  of  the  grandees  are 
not  only  painted  and  gilt,  but  they  are  neatly  ornamented  with  curious 
sculptured  work.  They  are  quite  expert  in  the  art  of  shipbuilding. 
While  their  small  canoes  are  simply  hollowed  out  from  a  single  tree 
trunk,  their  large  vessels  carry  from  forty  to  fifty  tons  burden,  and  are 
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not  only  sufficiently  seaworthy  to  navigate  the  whole  extent  of  the  ocean 
space  that  surrounds  the  Archipelago,  but  they  even  venture  beyond 
these  circumscribed  limits  by  directing  their  course  towards  the  shores 
of  Siam  and  China.  The  large  proas  have  a  neatly  built  hull  with 
a  rounded  bow  and  stern ;  and  a  small  bamboo  cabin  erected  over  the 
deck  affords  shelter  against  sun  and  rain.  They  are  somewhat  of 
a  crescent  form  and  are  provided  with  an  outrigger  which  is  also 
of  a  curved  outline.  The  craft  is  propelled  by  means  of  paddles  and 
sails,  and  the  rowers  are  seated  fore  and  aft. 

Commerce  is  an  honourable  vocation  among  the  Javanese,  but  all 
the  wholesale  traffic  is  exclusively  conducted  by  Europeans,  Chinese 
and  Hindoos.  The  internal  trade  is  principally  carried  on  by  the 
women  who  act  as  merchants  and  brokers.  There  are  market  places 
in  various  parts  of  the  country  planted  with  a  sufficient  number 
of  shade  trees,  where  retail  dealers  expose  in  bamboo  booths,  sugar-cane, 
corn,  oil,  sugar,  salt,  onions,  garlic  and  other  vegetables ;  cocoa-nuts 
and  other  fruits  ;  betel  pepper,  areca  nuts,  wax,  frankincense,  cotton 
stuffs,  cotton  yarn,  indigo,  gum-lac,  dye-stuffs,  terra-japonioa,  iron,  kris, 
spears  and  woodwork.  Here  are  vendors  of  gunpowder,  dealers  in 
copper  and  brass  utensils  and  horse-traders.  Here  are  found  black- 
smiths, braziers,  painters  of  cotton  cloth  and  workers  in  gold.  The 
internal  trade  is  mostly  carried  on  by  barter,  and  the  articles  given 
in  exchange  are  rice,  pulse,  oil,  cotton,  cotton  cloth,  tobacco,  salt, 
sugar,  indigo,  dry  fish,  catechu  or  gambir,  benzoin,  gold  and  ivory. 
The  export  trade  is  very  valuable,  and  is  conducted  with  much  judg- 
ment by  the  foreign  merchants.  The  articles  exported  are  eatable 
birds'  nests,  Malay  camphor,  shark  fins,  tortoise-sheU,  tea,  coffee,  rice, 
indigo,  sugar  and  pepper.  ^ 

The  ■  Javanese  are  not  far  advanced  in  intellectual  knowledge. 
Being  nominally  at  least ,  Mohamedans,  the  fine  arts  are  entirely 
neglected  and  the  sciences  are  never  cultivated.  Their  numerals  are 
derived  from  the  Sanscrit,  and  to  assist  them  in  their  arithmetical 
calculations  they  cut  notches  on  slips  of  wood  or  bamboo,  or  tie  knots 
in  a  cord  which  also  serve  them  as  aids  to  memory.  They  have,  how- 
ever, numerical  expressions  up  to  ten  millions.  Their  system  of 
dividing  time  is  wanting  in  precision  and  is  vague  and  unsatisfactory. 
The  day  which  commences  at  sunrise  is  cut  up  into  ten  indefinite 
sections,  having  each  a  distinct  name  and  corresponding  to  morning, 
forenoon,  noon,  afternoon,  decline  of  day,  sunset,  evening,  night, 
midnight,  and  decline  of  night.  In  ancient  times  the  week  was 
divided  into  five  days ;  but  a  week  of  seven  days  with  Sanscrit  names 
was  introduced  by  the  Hindoos,  The  original  Javanese  year  was 
divided  into  thirty  weeks,  each  of  which  had  an  appropriate  name. 
The  rustic  or  agricultural  year  is  composed  of  three  hundred  and  sixty 
days  divided  into  twelve  months  or  seasons  of  unequal  length,  which 
bear  the  names  of  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac.  At  a  period  not 
very  far  remote  they  counted  time  by  cycles  of  different  lengths.    There 


^  Railways  connect  the  capital  with  several  inland  cities,  and  telegraph  wires 
traverse  the  whole  island,  connecting  even  with  Australia. 
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was  a  cycle  of  seven'  years,  another-  of  twelve  years,  which  was 
adopted  from  the  Hindoos ;  a  third  one  comprised  twenty-one  years ; 
and  the  last,  whose  duration  was  thirty  years,  was  introduced  by  the 
Arabs. 

The  medical  practice  of  the  Javanese  is  confined  to  the  internal 
administration  of  some  medicinal  plants  indigenous  to  the  country ;  ■ 
but  generally  they  have  recourse  to  topical  bleeding,  and  more  espe- 
cially to  friction  about  the  region  of  the  affected  part,  which  is  gene- 
rally accompanied  by  harmless  mummeries  and  incantations.  The 
male  and  female  doctors  (dukhum)  who  exercise  the  medical  art,  are 
consulted  in  all  dangerous  maladies  and  obstinate  diseases.  They 
divide  their  nostrums  into  stimulants  {olat  pannas)  and  into  refri- 
gerants {ohat  dingin),  and  taste  is  the  only  criterion  by  which  they 
distinguish  one  from  the  other.  They  administer  their  medicinal 
drugs  in  the  form  of  infusions,  decoctions,  powders  or  paste. 

The  Javanese  language  is  superior  to  aU  Polynesian  tongues  in  the 
simplicity  of  its  grammatical  forms  and  the  copiousness  of  its  voca- 
bulary which  has  been  enriched  with  Sanscrit,  Arabic  and  Polynesian 
words.  The  Hindoo  colonies  of  ancient  times  have  reduced  it  to 
writing,  have  introduced  many  technic  and  abstract  terms,  and  have 
given  to  it  greater  force  and  flexibility.  The  neat  written  character 
is  derived  from  the  Sanscrit,  but  it  is  far  less  complicated,  and  its 
alphabet  is  much  less  artificial.  The  letters  are  divided  into  twenty 
consonants  {ahsara)  which  besides  their  own  inherent  sounds,  are 
sounded  by  means  of  five  vowel  points  {sandangan)  that  have  always 
the  same  intonation.  Twenty  auxiliary  characters  caW&A.  pasdng'an, 
of  which  three  follow  while  the  others  are  placed  below  the  aksaras, 
are  only  used  in  connection  with  them  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing 
their  inherent  vowel  sound.  The  language  is  essentially  of  the  ter- 
minational  type,  and  has  great  affinity  with  the  other  Malay  dialects. 
The  greatest  proportion  of  the  primitive  Javanese  words  are  dis- 
syllabic. The  gender  of  nouns  is  expressed  by  appropriate  adjectives 
or  specific  qualifying  words  :  as,  kudhojaler,  "stud  j"  kudho  hestri, 
"mare."  The  case  accidents,  with  the  exception  of  the  genitive,  are 
indicated  by  prepositions  which  are,  however,  often  omitted  and  the 
case  is  simply  inferred  from  the  context.  The  genitive  is  known  by 
position,  the  thing  possessed  always  preceding  the  possessor ;  as, 
lumpat  kudho,  "  the  leap  of  the  horse."  The  noun  has  no  plural  sign ; 
and  plurality  is  only  denoted  by  numerals  or  by  the  repetition  of  the 
substantive.  The  adjectives,  which  generally  follow  the  noun,  are 
invariable,  and  have  neither  gender,  number  nor  case.  They  are  not 
grammatically  compared,  and  the  comparative  and  superlative  degrees 
are  expressed  by  adverbial  terms.  Nouns  are  changed  into  adjective 
words  by  repetition;  as,  warmo,  "colour,"  warmo-warmo,  "many 
coloured;"  or  by  annexing  the  particle  ka ;  bm,  hormat,  "honour;"  ka 
hormat,  "honourable."  Nor  are  the  pronouns  subject  to  any  variation 
of  form.  Their  pronominal  or  adjective  character  is  determined  by 
their  position  either  before  or  after  the  word  with  which  they  are  con- 
nected in  the  sentence.  There  are  numerous  specific  words  for  the 
first  and  second  persons  which-  vary  with  the  relative  rank  of  the 
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parties  speaking  or  spoken  to.  Thus  Iculo,  "servant"  and  kawulo, 
"slave"  are  both  used  as  a  substitute  for  the  first  personal  pronoun 
"I."  The  third  personal  pronoun  is  entirely  wanting  except  in  the 
possessive  form.  The  radical  of  the  verb  does  not  undergo  any 
changes  in  the  conjugation,  and  the  present  is  expressed  by  it  without 
any  other  addition.  The  perfect,  the  past  and  the  indefinite  future 
are  designated  by  specific  auxiliaries  which  make  up  the  whole  series 
of  tense  modifications.  But  even  these  tense  signs  are  often  omitted, 
and  the  precise  indication  of  time  can  only  be  gathered  from  the  con- 
text. Of  the  moods  the  imperative  alone  is  determined  by  a  change 
of  form ;  while  all  the  other  moods  must  be  inferred  from  the  context. 
There  are  active  and  neuter  verbs  and  the  passive  voice  is  most  per- 
fectly developed.  The  latter  is  formed  by  prefixing  the  particle  in  to 
the  radical;  as,  ahjun,  "to  wish;"  inahjun,  "to  be  wished."  The 
principal  parts  of  speech  admit  to  be  changed  one  into  the  other  by 
the  use  of  suffix  or  prefix  particles  which  form  an  inseparable  part  of 
it.  But  in  the  spoken  dialect  the  same  word  is  frequently  employed 
as  a  noun,  verb  or  adjective.  The  language  is  altogether  deficient  in 
abstract  words  and  in  terms  of  generalisation.  It  is  well  adapted  to 
the  description  of  human  passions  and  the  familiar  scenes  of  every- 
day life ;  but  it  is  wholly  unfit  for  speculative  abstractions,  and  the 
ideal  conceptions  of  the  sublime  and  the  beautiful ;  it  has  not  even  a 
word  for  destiny,  space,  nature  and  many  other  abstract  expressions. 
Nor  do  there  exist  generic  names  for  animal,  mineral,  nor  even  for 
beast,  bird,  reptile  or  insect.  On  the  other  hand  specific  names  abound 
in  wasteful  profusion.  The  language  is  remarkable  for  the  minute  dis- 
tinctions and  shades  of  meaning  and  the  greatest  extent  of  synonymous 
expressions.  There  are  five  names  for  dog,  six  for  hog  and  elephant, 
and  seven  for  horse.  The  most  minute  and  even  painful  redundancy 
is  displayed  in  giving  expression  to  the  common  actions  of  every- 
day life.  The  act  of  standing  is  expressed  in  ten  different  ways ; 
that  of  sitting  in  twenty,  and  there  are  no  less  than  fifty  specific  terms 
to  designate  the  different  modifications  of  sound.  The  figurative 
expressions  of  the  Javanese  language  are  very  simple  and  are  easily 
understood,  its  comparisons  and  similes,  on  the  other  hand,  are  much 
more  complicated  and  are  very  frequently  employed.  ^ 

The  Sunda  language  is  confined  to  the  mountainous  districts  ;  it  is 
the  original  Javanese  dialect  unimproved  and  unmixed  with  foreign 
words  and  foreign  idioms,  and  although  much  restricted  in  its 
vocabulary,   it   is   sufficiently   copious   to  give   expression  to  every 


1  The  few  examples  of  words  used  figuratively  are  plain  and  obvious ;  as  foot  for 
base,  head  for  chief,  source  for  origin,  high  and  low  in  a  moral  sense,  heat  for  anger, 
little  for  low  and  great  for  high  in  rank.  Comparisons  and  similes  used  as  orna- 
ments of  composition  are  pretty  common.  As  a  prince  rendering  an  account  of  him- 
self in  a  foreign  country  is  made  to  say  :  "that  he  is  a  wanderer  without  a  home, 
like  a  paper  kite  without  a  string  whi(A  is  driven  to  and  fro  by  the  caprice  of  the 
wind."    Crawfurd's  Indian  Archipelago,  vol.  ii.  p.  5. 

A  much  more  poetical  example  is  the  following  :  "  Love  passes  from  the  eye  to 
the  heart  as  the  waters  of  the  springs  flow  into  the  rivers."  "  Love  at  first  sight  is 
like  the  torrent  that  rushes  down  the  mountains  in  the  absence  of  rain."  Malte 
Brun's  Geographic,  vol.  iv.  p.  112. 
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relation  of  practical  life,  and  is  weU  adapted  to  all  purposes  and 
objects  that  come  within  the  range  of  simple  and  uneducated  moun- 
taineers. By  contact  with  the  eastern  Javanese  in  the  contiguous 
mountain  district,  where  it  is  spoken,  it  has  been  enriched  with  a 
considerable  number  of  Malayan  words  and  even  with  some  technical 
terms  of  Sanscrit  origin. 

The  learned  language  which  was  in  use  among  the  ancient  Javanese 
is  called  Kawi.  It  is  more  or  less  of  Sanscrit  composition,  but  it  is 
nevertheless  Javanese  in  idiomatic  forms  and  grammatical  structure. 
The  ancient  writings  iii  that  language  that  are  still  extant,  are 
abridgments  of  the  poetical  literature  of  the  Hindoos  composed 
during  the  most  flourishing  period  of  their  national  history.  The 
Kanda,  however,  which  is  probably  a  translation,  makes  an  exception. 
It  treats  of  the  mythology  prevalent  throughout  the  Archipelago, 
makes  an  occasional  reference  to  the  existing  astronomical  knowledge, 
and  contains  some  scraps  of  history.  The  Wiwahi  kawi  is  written 
in  poetical  style  and  is  composed  in  regular  metrical  stanzas.  It  is  a 
fabulous  romance  written  after  the  maimer  of  a  "  Thousand  and  One 
Nights,"  and  presents  an  ingenious  concatenation  of  love  and  war 
aided  by  the  miraculous  intervention  of  the  gods  who  form  the  super- 
natural machine  work.  The  Parakisit  is  a  poem  which  abounds  in 
praise  of  a  native  prince  and  his  family,  and  refers  in  glowing  terms 
to  the  tranquillity  and  happy  contentment  that  prevailed  during  his 
reign.  The  Niti  Sastra  is  a  work  on  ethics,  of  which  each  stanza 
contains  a  moral  lesson.  Its  language  is  quite  metaphorical,  and 
the  figures  have  always  a  direct  application  to  the  moral  state  of  the 
individual.  -  The  Jaya  Langhaia,  which  is  in  the  form  of  a  romance, 
is  written  in  an  allegorical  style,  and  having  a  moral  tendency,  it 
clearly  points  out  the  duties  to  be  performed  by  the  different  classes 
of  society.  The  most  celebrated  poetical  production  is  the  Brata 
Yudha  or  the  Holy  War.  It  presents  all  the  elements  of  an  epic ; 
it  is  mostly  descriptive  and  historical,  is  written  in  simple  and 
unaffected  language ;  it  contains  but  few  expressions  composed  in  a 
glowing  style,  and  abounds  still  less  in  exaggerated  figures  or  hyper- 
bolical expressions. 

The  Javanese  is  very  harmonious  and  is  well  adapted  to  poetical 
compositions.  The  poems  which  are  written  in  peculiar  rhyming 
stanzas,  are  either  of  the  narrative  kind  called  tcherita  which  are 
fabulous  or  traditional  recitals  of  the  contests  between  the  gods  and 
the  kings  about  the  empire  of  Java ;  or  they  are  lyric  songs  called 
pantuns  which  are  composed  with  much  taste  and  are  abounding  in 
ingenious  similitudes.  The  Javanese  prose  writings  are  legal  or 
ethical  tracts  treating  of  jurisprudence  or  religion,  founded  on  Arabic 
originals.  Javanese  books  are  either  written  on  palm  leaves,  or  on 
paper  which  is  the  material  employed  in  modern  times.  Twigs  of 
the  areca  palm  formerly  served  as  pens,  but  at  the  present  day  quills 
are  exclusively  used.  Some  of  their  dramatic  exhibitions  called 
wayangs  or  scenic  shadows,  are  simply  a  species  of  puppet  show.^ 

'  These  scenic  performances  have  probably  been  introduced  from  China. 
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The  actors  are  in  the  form  of  grotfesque  figures  about  twenty  inches 
long  cut  of  pasteboard  or  untanned  buffalo  hide  gilt  and  painted. 
They  are  moved  behind  a  ■white,  oiled  screen  illuminated  by  the 
glimmer  of  a  lamp,  while  the  prompters,  who  are  concealed  from 
view,  speak  in  mimic  voices  as  the  figures  pass  in  review  before  the 
assembled  audience.  The  dramatic  display  may,  however,  be  confined 
to  pantomimic  performances,  with  an  occasional  extemporaneous 
colloquy  between  the  actors.  If  the  subject  of  the  drama  is  one  of 
the  Hindoo  legends  taken  from  the  Eamayana  or  Mahabharata  the 
prompter  {dahlang)  ^siis  in  front  of  the  audience,  holding  before  him 
a  copy  of  the  metrical  romance,  and  repeats  in  chanting  accents  the 
narrative  the  actors  are  about  to  rehearse.  Or  the  actors  are  dressed 
up  in  the  disguise  of  tigers,  leopards  and  wild  boars,  and  they 
personate  the  habits  and  manner  of  action  of  the  wild  beasts  of  the 
forests  with  perfect  fidelity  to  nature.  In  the  performance  of  the 
topeng  the  actors  appear  on  the  stage  in  proper  costume,  and  rehearse 
in  person  the  parts  assigned  to  them,  generally  representing  the 
adventures  of  Panji,  the  favourite  hero  of  Javanese  story ;  or  the 
actors  are  disguised  in  masks  and  act  out  the  pantomimic  figures, 
while  the  dahlang  or  manager  recites  the  speeches.  Their  movements 
are  graceful,  elegant  and  precise,  and  give  to  the  exhibition  some 
resemblance  to  a  ballet.  They  represent  scenes  of  love  and  war  and 
the  combats  of  contending  chiefs,  while  the  dialogue  recited  by  the 
dahlang  is  an  extemporaneous  composition,  based  upon  the  most 
striking  incidents,  descriptions  and  speeches  of  the  historical  romance 
to  which  it  refers.  During  the  interludes  buffoons  sometimes  appear 
on  the  stage  to  excite  the  mirth  of  the  spectators,  and  occasionally  an 
extraneous  character  is  introduced  representing  a  dog,  a  monkey  or 
an  idiot. 

The  Javanese  excel  all  other  people  of  their  race  in  the  musical  art. 
They  perform  in  unison  on  several  instruments  at  the  same  time,  and 
form  musical  bands  {gamelau)  which  vary  in  number  according  to  the 
occasion  for  which  their  services  are  engaged.  A  rude  wind  instru- 
ment called  anghlwng,  which  is  principally  used  by  the  western 
mountaineers,  is  not  only  rustic  in  construction  but  is  of  inferior 
musical  capacity.  It  is  ;composed  of  a  series  of  bamboo  tubes  of 
different  length,  loosely  placed  in  a  frame  which  when  shaken  pro- 
duces some  feeble  vibrations  of  sound  representing  a  series  of  notes. 
It  is  played  by  a  band  of  musicians,  forty  or  fifty  in  number,  and 
serves  as  accompaniment  to  the  dance.  They  also  perform  on  the  flute 
or  fife  which  is  of  Hindoo  origin.  Their  string  and  percussion  instru- 
ments are  far  more  artistic.  The  chalembung  somewhat  resembles 
the  harp,  being  strung  with  ten  or  fifteen  wire  strings.  The  trawangsa 
is  a  kind  of  guitar,  and  the  rdbaba  ^  which  was  introduced,  has  an 
ivory  frame  covered  with  parchment  j  it  is  in  the  form  of  a  small 
violin  strung  with  two  chords,  and  is  played  with  a  bow.  The  drum 
which  is  of  rude  construction,  is  beaten  with  the  hand  and  produces 
feeble,  monotonous  sounds.     Gongs,  which  are  made  in  the  country 

1  The  rababa  is  the  guitar  of  the  Bedouin  Arabs  of  the  Desert. 
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of  a  composition  of  copper  and  tin  or  zinc,  are  sometimes  of  enormous 
size  measuring  no  less  than  three  or  four  feet  in  diameter,  and  are 
provided  with  a  knob  in  the  centre  which  is  struck  with  a  mallet 
covered  with  cloth  or  elastic  gum.  When  beaten  they  are  suspended 
from  a  richly  decorated  frame,  and  the  sound  they  produce  is  at 
once  powerful  and  melodious.  Some  varieties  of  this  instrument,  if 
played  in  concord,  have  a  sweet,  clear  and  perfect  intonation.  The 
staccado  or  gamhang  is  made  up  of  bars  of  hard  sonorous  wood  of 
graduated  length  placed  over  a  wooden  trough,  and  when  struck  with 
a  little  hammer  it  produces  sweet  notes,  though  the  sound  is  rather 
weak.  By  the  substitution  of  metal  bars  much  stronger  musical 
intonations  are  produced.  The  gandar,  which  is  a  modification  of  the 
same  instrument,  differs  only  from  the  gambang  by  using  plates  in- 
stead of  bars,  and  these  are  strung  to  a  tightened  cord,  each  plate 
resting  on  a  bamboo  tube  to  give  greater  intensity  to  the  sound. 
Some  of  the  Javanese  songs  are  very  melodious,  and  when  heard  from 
a  distance  they  produce  a  pleasing  effect  upon  the  ear. 

Damoing  (tandak)  is  a  favourite  amusement  among  the  Javanese, 
and  the  chiefs  even  consider  it  an  indispensable  accomplishment. 
The  orders  of  the  Javanese  prince,  executed  in  his  presence  on  public 
occasions,  are  accompanied  by  a  dance,  for  it  forms  a  part  of  all 
public  solemnities.  Couriers,  who  convey  some  important  message 
to  the  royal  ear,  advance  and  retreat  in  a  dancing  step.  In  these 
exercises  the  feet  and  legs  remain  entirely  passive,  the  body  and  arms 
only  are  set  in  motion  in  a  grave,  stately  and  solemn  manner  without 
the  least  show  of  animation  or  agility.  The  evening  hours  are  passed 
in  the  company  of  professional  dancing  women  of  easy  virtue  called 
rang  geng  who,  being  rather  scantily  clad,  trip  along  in  fantastic  step, 
to  the  sound  of  instruments  accompanied  by  their  voices,  on  the  mat- 
covered  floor  of  a  hut  lighted  by  the  glimmer  of  a  lamp.  The  dancers 
move  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  forward  and  backwards,  with  all 
parts  of  their  body  in  action,  singing  now  and  then  a  stanza  of  some 
licentious  song.  The  men  rarely  take  a  part  in  these  dances;  but 
they  foUow  the  rong  gengs,  imitate  their  gestures  and  evolutions, 
avoiding  all  contact  and  never  joining  the  chorus.  There  are  several 
kinds  of  private  dances,  which  are  as  exciting  as  they  are  entertainiDg 
to  those  who  can  appreciate  the  spirit  of  the  performance.  The 
peculiar  dance  called  s'rimpi  is  exclusively  performed  by  the  king's 
concubines  who  are  always  selected  from  the  most  beautiful  women 
of  the  country.  They  are  dressed  in  the  manner  of  a  bride  with 
a  petticoat  of  dififerently  coloured  silk  wrapped  round  the  body  in 
graceful  folds,  drawn  in  front  between  the  feet,  so  as  to  drag  on  the 
ground  like  a  train.  The  waistband  or  cestus  is  composed  of  plates 
of  gold  closed  in  front  with  a  clasp  ornamented  with  diamonds.  The 
sash  encircles  the  hip,  the  ends  of  which  fall  gracefully  to  the  ground 
on  each  side.  Their  ornaments  consist  of  a  triple  necklace,  richly 
chased  armlets  and  bracelets  and  a  tiara,  all  of  gold  studded  with 
precious  stones.  Their  fingers  are  loaded  with  brilliant  rings ;  and 
their  face,  neck,  shoulders  and  arms  are  tinged  with  yellow  powder 
of  a  deUcate  shade.     On  the  signal  being  given  by  the  prince  they 
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slowly  raise  their  closed  hands  to  their  foreheads,  moving  to  the 
sound  of  the  music;  and  bowing  down  with  reverential  awe,  they 
gradually  assume  an  erect  posture,  extend  their  arms  and  sway  their 
bodies  from  side  to  side  in  unison  with  the  measure  of  the  music. 
Their  movements  are  slow,  but  their  flexible  form  is  capable  of 
assuming  the  most  graceful  attitudes.  They  occasionally  approach 
each  other  and  then  recede,  and  sometimes  change  sides  in  quick  and 
elegant  motion. 

One  of  their  most  innocent  recreations  is  a  kind  of  tennis  play. 
The  ball  is  generally  of  the  size  of  a  man's  head  made  of  matted  reeds, 
and  is  kept  in  constant  motion  by  the  players  who  are  only  allowed 
to  strike  it  with  their  feet,  knees  or  elbows.  Tilts  and  tournaments 
are  favourite  diversions.  These  are  mostly  exhibited  in  the  great 
square  (alurtralun)  in  front  of  the  palace,  on  the  afternoon  of  Saturday 
when  the  sovereign  appears  in  public,  and  on  Monday  which  is  the 
gala  day  of  the  chiefs.  The  nobles  and  people  of  all  classes  assemble 
to  witness  the  gallant  encounter  of  arms.  Several  of  the  chiefs,  but 
more  especially  their  sons  and  other  nobles,  mounted  on  horses  which 
are  rigged  up  in  the  richest  trappings,  join  in  pairs,  tilt  and  strike 
their  long,  blunted  spears  together,  and  perform  feats  of  great  dex- 
terity. 

The  common  people  love  to  witness  cock  or  quail  fights,  and  they 
even  find  amusement  in  the  battles  of  two  pugnacious  crickets.  But 
a  still  more  exciting  combat  is  that  of  two  paper  kites,  the  fortune  of 
one  of  the  parties  being  decided  by  the  fall  of  the  adversary  and  the 
breaking  of  its  string.  A  combat  between  a  buffalo  and  a  tiger  is  as 
much  a  national  spectacle  in  Java  as  a  bull-fight  is  in  Spain.  A  large 
bamboo  cage  is  constructed  which  is  firmly  fixed  to  the  ground.  The 
bufialo  is  the  first  to  enter  this  closed  arena,  and  the  tiger  is  next 
admitted.  The  buffalo  is  goaded  on  by  being  touched  with  nettles 
tied  to  a  stick,  and  its  combative  propensity  is  called  into  action  by 
scalding  it  with  boiling  water.  If  the  tiger  does  not  spring  upon  its 
antagonist  at  once  to  tear  and  wound  his  victim,  he  remains  inactive 
and  his  bloodthirsty  rage  can  only  be  excited  by  the  application  of 
burning  straw,  when  he  moves  slowly  round  the  cage  until  he  is 
sufficiently  exasperated  by  being  gored  by  the  horned  beast  whom  he 
seizes  in  self-defence  by  the  head,  neck  or  leg.  The  buffalo  generally 
remains  the  victor  of  the  field,  but  he  is  sometimes  so  dreadfully 
wounded  that  he  rarely  survives  more  than  a  few  days.  If  neither 
of  the  combatants  is  destroyed  the  tiger  is  afterwards  speared  by  pro- 
fessional tiger-hunters.  In  ancient  times  criminals  were  made  to 
engage  with  a  tiger  in  a  public  combat  for  the  amusement  of  the 
people.  Bull-fighting  is  common  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  island ; 
and  a  combat  between  a  ram  and  a  wild  hog  is  considered  a  pleasant 
recreation. 

The  domestic  game  most  appreciated  is  chess  which,  with  some  few 
deviations,  resembles  in  manner  and  form  the  European  game ;  1  and 

'  The  king  is  placed  on  the  left  hand  of  the  queen  opposite  the  adversary's  queen. 
When  the  king  is  checked  the  first  time  he  may  move  two  squares.    The  pawn  may 
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eheckers  or  draughts  are  also  played.  The  ehuld  is  played  on  a  board 
■which  has  a  hundred  and  twenty  angular  points,  upon  which  sixty 
white  and  sixty  black  pieces  are  arranged  in  order.  The  moves  are 
in  all  directions,  and  he  who  first  clears  the  board  of  the  adversary's 
pieces  is  the  victorious  champion.  They  are  also  addicted  to  gambling, 
and  still  they  have  only  one  game  of  hazard  called  telaga  tari,  which 
requires  no  other  skill  than  guessing  at  random  the  number  of  beans 
held  in  the  hand  by  one  of  the  players.  Men,  women  and  children 
form  groups  in  the  market  place  where  the  gambling  gentry  attract 
the  notice  of  the  bystanders  by  their  tumultuary  outbursts  of  passion 
and  their  noisy  vociferations.  They  have  acquired  a  knowledge  of 
cards  and  faro  from  the  Chinese ;  dice  have  been  introduced  among 
them  by  the  Portuguese,  and  the  common  people  even  practise  pitch 
and  toss. 

Among  the  habitual  pleasures  of  family  life  betel  chewing  is  the 
most  universally  indulged  in.  The  pungent  leaf  of  the  betel  pepper 
is  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  terra  japonica  and  a  minute  pro- 
portion of  quicklime,  to  which  areca  nut — the  chief  narcotic  ingredient, 
is  added.  This  mixture  is  chewed  by  all  classes  and  has  the  property 
of  giving  to  the  gums  and  teeth  a  reddish  tinge.  Smoking  tobacco 
has  been  introduced;  but  in  recent  times  it  has  been  in  a  great  measure 
superseded  by  sucking  a  lump  of  shredded  leaves  placed  between  the 
teeth  and  the  lips.  On  the  other  hand  they  are  passionately  addicted 
to  the  smoking  of  opium,  not  exceeding  at  one  siesta  the  size  of  a  pea, 
after  having  been  freed  from  all  impurities. 

The  Javanese  are  distinguished  for  the  formal  observances  of 
etiquette.  An  inferior  never  addresses  a  superior  without  manifesting 
his  obeisance  at  the  close  of  every  sentence  he  pronounces,  by  raising 
his  hands  with  the  palms  joined  before  his  face,  turned  in  a  manner 
so  that  the  thumbs  touch  the  nose.  When  equals  meet  they  salute 
each  other  by  touching  noses,  or  by  raising  the  right  hand  to  the  fore- 
head accompanied  by  a  slight  inclination  of  the  body.  A  son  who 
has  returned  from  a  long  voyage  throws  himself  at  his  father's  feet 
and  kisses  them  or  he  simply  embraces  his  knees.  Obsequious 
courtiers  carry  their  condescension  so  far  as  to  place  the  foot  of  their 
princely  lord  upon  their  head.  Inferiors  are  seated  in  the  presence  of 
superiors,  with  their  body  bent  and  their  eyes  fixed  to  the  ground.  If 
they  assume  a  standing  position  their  body  is  always  inclined  forward, 
and  when  they  advance  or  retire  they  move  as  if  crawKng  on  all  fours. 
When  a  chief,  while  travelling,  meets  with  people  of  inferior  rank, 
they  are  required  to  squat  down  on  their  heels  and  remain  in  this 
posture,  which  is  called  dodoh,  until  he  has  passed.     A  superior  pays 

move  two  squares  the  first  move,  though  it  should  pass  the  cheek  of  an  adversary's 
pawn.  When  a  pawn  reaches  the  adversary's  first  line  it  must  retrograde  three 
moves  diagonally  before  it  can  become  a  queen  except  it  has  reached  the  castle  square 
in  which  case  ft  is  queen  at  once.  There  may  be  any  number  of  queens  on  the  board 
at  once.  Castling  is  performed  by  two  moves ;  the  castle  must  first  be  brought  ilp 
to  the  king,  after  which  the  king  may  pass  over  the  castle  at  any  future  move,  pro- 
vided he  shall  not  have  been  checked,  or  that  no  piece  has  occupied  the  square  he 
would  move  into.  A  piece  or  pawn  must  remain  on  board  till  the  last ;  if  the  king 
is  left  alone  it  is  considered  a  stale  mate  and  he  wins.     Raffles'  Java,  vol.  i.  p.  349. 
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to  an  inferior  the  highest  compliment,  if  he  offers  him  his  half-chewed 
betel  which  is  accepted  as  a  mark  of  flattering  attention,  and  is  masti- 
cated with  a  feeling  of  self-satisfaction.  There  exists  a  peculiar 
language  of  deference  {basa),  differing  from  the  ordinary  vernacular, 
which  common  people  are  not  permitted  to  use.. 

The  Javanese  women  are  well  treated,  and  no  advantage  is  taken  of 
their  subordinate  position.  They  are  highly  industrious  and  know 
how  to  make  themselves  useful ;  but  their  services  are  appreciated  and 
are  not  exacted  as  a  task  imposed  upon  them  by  the  stern  behests  of 
a  master.  Among  the  higher  classes  they  pass  their  time  in  compara- 
tive seclusion  to  guard  them  against  the  vulgar  gaze  of  strangers; 
their  conduct,  however,  is  not  watched  over  with  tyrannic  vigilance, 
nor  are  they  hampered  in  the  free  exercise  of  locomotion.  The 
women  of  all  ranks  enjoy  much  liberty,  they  are  even  superior  to 
the  mass  of  men  in  intellectual  capacity ;  but  in  the  large  cities  their 
chastity  and  conjugal  fidelity  are  not  sufficiently  disciplined  to  be  able 
to  resist  temptation.  In  the  large  centres  of  population  a  great  dis- 
soluteness of  morals  prevails  in  the  intercourse  of  the  sexes,  especially 
among  people  of  high  rank ;  and  it  sometimes  happens  that  ladies 
of  an  elevated  social  order  appear  in  "public,  accompanied  by  their 
paramours,  with  the  connivance  of  their  husbands. 

Polygamy  as  well  as  concubinage  is  legally  recognised,  but  rich 
men  only  have  more  than  one  wife.  The  first  wife  is  always  the 
legitimate  mistress  of  the  household,  all  the  other  wives  are  simply 
her  subordinates  or  her  handmaids.  Divorces  are  common  and  are 
obtained  by  either  party  without  the  least  difficulty,  but  a  demand  for 
separation  is  principally  initiated  by  the  women  who  are  always  able 
to  lead  an  independent  life  and  support  themselves  by  the  labours  of 
their  own  hands.  If  a  man  wishes  to  repudiate  his  wife  he  makes 
application  to  that  effect  to  the  priest,  who  cuts  the  marriage  cord 
before  witnesses,  and  this  simple  act  severs  the  nuptial  tie.  The  hus- 
band and  wife  are  each  entitled  to  the  property  which  they  respectively 
contributed  to  the  common  stock,  and  of  the  surplus  earnings  the  man 
receives  two  shares  and  the  woman  one. 

During  the  prevalence  of  the  Hindoo  customs  and  laws  marriages 
were  contracted  among  the  Javanese  by  the  paternal  grandfather  or 
grandmother,  if  living,  and  after  their  demise  by  the  parents  or  natural 
guardians  of  the  parties.  After  the  consent  of  the  relations  had  been 
obtained,  it  became  the  duty  of  the  bridegroom  to  enter  the  service  of 
the  parents  of  the  bride  for  the  space  of  one  year.  Neither  the  bride 
nor  the  bridegroom  were  allowed,  during  forty  days  preceding  the 
marriage  to  go  to  any  distance,  or  be  engaged  in  hard  labour.  At 
sunset  on  the  day  appointed  for  the  marriage  the  bridegroom  marched 
in  procession  to  the  house  of  the  bride's  parents,  and  carried  with  him 
such  special  gifts  as  the  mother  of  the  bride  had  designated  in  advance. 
The  bride  was,  in  turn,  visited  by  the  parents  of  the  bridegroom  who 
bestowed  their  blessings  upon  the  newly  married  pair,  wishing  them 
happiness  as  lasting  as  that  enjoyed  by  the  god  Kam^j^ya  with  his 
consort  KamarAti.  Final  sanction  was  given  to  the  marriage  by  a 
solemn  benediction  pronounced  by  one  of  the  elders,-  or  by  an  ajar  or 
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priest.*  The  bride  still  remained  with  her  parents,  and  five  days  after 
the  consecration  of  the  marriage  the  relatives  and  friends  were  invited 
to  a  feast,  of  which  yellow  rice  formed  the  principal  dish.  Five  days 
after  the  celebration  of  the  nuptials  the  bride  made  the  first  visit  to 
the  parents  of  her  husband,  where  she  remained  forty  days  under 
their  protection  and  living  at  their  expense,  but  keeping  herself 
during  this  whole  period  in  a  perfect  state  of  seclusion.  At  the 
expiration  of  this  probationary  time  the  young  married  couple  became 
emancipated  from  the  tutorship  of  their  respective  parents,  and  having 
acquired  their  independence  they  were  at  liberty  to  go  to  their  own 
home  and  form  such  plans  of  life  as  were  suitable  to  their  condition 
and  promotive  of  their  happiness. 

In  modern  times  parents  give  away  their  daughters  in  marriage  as 
a  point  of  honour  at  the  age  of  puberty,  and  at  eighteen  young  girls 
are  already  considered  old  maids,  which  renders  their  character 
somewhat  equivocal.  Young  men  marry  a  few  years  after  they  have 
attained  the  age  of  maturity;  but  the  important  act  is  sometimes 
deferred  from  prudential  motives  until  the  young  man  has  reached 
the  years  of  ripe  manhood.  Marriage  may  be  contracted  between 
parties  who  are  equal  in  rank,  or  the  husband  may  be  of  superior 
social  standing.  If  on  the  other  hand,  the  wife  outranks  her 
husband  the  latter  is  adopted  by  his  father-in-law,  and  he  becomes 
a  legitimate  member  of  the  family.  An  imperfect  kind  of  marriage 
resembles  concubinage  in  its  consequences,  for  while  it  legitimises 
the  offspring,  the  children  born  of  a  regular  marriage  are  of  higher 
dignity  and  rank.  Marriages  are  negotiated  between  the  nearest 
relatives  of  the  respective  parties,  and  the  young  people  have  no 
voice  in  the  matter;  for  their  .personal  interference  would  be  con- 
sidered uncalled-for,  if  not  scandalous.  The  first  proposal  is  made  by 
the  father  of  the  young  man,  who  communicates  his  wishes  to  the 
father  of  the  damsel,  whom  he  has  selected  as  a  suitable  partner  for 
his  son ;  and  the  girl  is  said  to  be  in  a  condition  of  tetaJcon  or  "  to  be 
inquired  for."  If  the  proposition  is  favourably  received  the  young 
woman  becomes  Idmar  or  "the  solicited."  From  that  moment  nego- 
tiations are  commenced  by  the  female  relatives  which,  if  successfully 
carried  through,  terminate  in  the  betrothal  of  the  young  couple,  but 
a  month  or  even  a  period  of  years  may  intervene  before  the  marriage 
is  consummated.  As  an  earnest  of  good  faith  the  bridegroom  presents 
to  the  father  of  the  bride  a  ring  or  a  piece  of  cloth,  the  ceremony  of 
delivery  being  called  paningsai  or  the  act  of  "  binding."  On  the 
night  before  the  nuptials  the  stipulated  price  is  paid  to  the  father  of 
the  girl,  which  is  generally  made  up  of  money,  jewels,  cloth,  cattle, 
buffaloes,  rice  &c.,  and  the  articles  furnished  are  considered  a  settle- 
ment in  favour  of  the  young  wife.  On  the  day  designated  as  being 
lucky  the  bride's  father,  accompanied  by  the  bridegroom,  proceeds  to 

1  "  Hong !  Gang'ga-trigang'-ga  ?  pinayung  h4na  kala  oh4kra  kindsih  hana,  pra- 
dewata  hipata'ing  sopudenda  tulflsa  am§;ndan  wareng-eD. "  "  Hail  holy  water,  thrice 
holy  water !  be  it  as  a  covering  to  shield  you  from  harm  ;  may  the  gods  be  merciful 
to  you ;  henceforth  be  flourishing  as  the  pandan  and  waring-en  tree."  Kaffles' 
Java,  vol.  i.  p.  325- 
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the  m6sque  and  presents  the  young  man  to  the  panghulu,  informing 
him  that  his  future  son-in-law  had  agreed  to  pay  the  sri  Jcawin 
(about  two  dollars),  and  that  he  solicits  the  favour  of  being  married 
to  his  daughter  in  due  form.  The  bridegroom  is  then  asked  whether 
he  has  paid  or  is  willing  to  pay  the  stipulated  dowry.  This  being 
answered  in  the  afi&rmative,  the  marriage  receives  its  final  sanction 
by  declaring  that  the  bridegroom  {radin  mas)  and  the  bride  (satia) 
are  joined  in  wedlock  by  the  pledge  of  two  reals'  weight  of  gold  or 
silver ;  that  as  husband  he  is  responsible  in  all  things  for  the  conduct 
of  his  wife,  and  that  if  he  should  absent  himself  for  seven  months  on 
shore,  or  for  one  year  at  sea  without  giving  subsistence  to  his  wife, 
if  she  requires  it,  the  marriage  will  be  dissolved  without  further 
process,  and  the  delinquent  husband  will  besides  be  subject  to 
punishment  according  to  the  prescriptions  of  the  Mohamedan  law. 
»If  the  bridegroom  is  prevented,  by  inevitable  circumstances,  to  be 
present  on  the  appointed  day,  when  the  marriage  is  to  be  legally 
solemnised  in  the  mosque,  he  has  a  right  to  send  his  kris,  which  is 
looked  upon  as  the  representative  symbol  of  his  person,  and  the 
marriage  acquires  equal  binding  force.  The  day  of  the  wedding  is 
celebrated  by  public  processions  headed  by  a  band  of  music  and  a 
buffoon  who,  by  his  fantastic  gestures  and  grotesque  movements, 
amuses  the  gaping  crowd  while  passing  in  parade  through  the  town. 
The  bride  is  carried  in  a  litter  attired  in  her  finest  dresses  and  orna- 
mented with  gorgeous  jewels,  accompanied  by  the  bridegroom  who  is 
splendidly  mounted,  and  by  a  numerous  escort,  some  of  whom  are  in 
charge  of  the  presents  to  be  delivered,  while  others  carry  flowers  or 
various  kinds  of  refreshments.  Arrived  at  the  house  of  his  father-in- 
law  the  bridegroom  is  received  by  the  bride  with  a  low  obeisance, 
after  which  he  conducts  her  to  a  seat  of  honour  prepared  for  the 
occasion,  where  he  offers  her  some  rice  which  they  eat  together  out  of 
the  same  dish ;  or  presents  her  some  siri  which  they  take  out  of  the 
same  betel  box,  indicating  that  they  are  now  united  for  weal  and 
woe.  Among  some  tribes  the  bride  washes  the  feet  of  the  bride- 
groom, or  she  wipes  them  after  treading  on  a  raw  egg,  symbolic  of 
her  submissive  spirit.  The  bride's  parents  invite  all  their  friends 
and  neighbours  to  a  feast  which  continues  from  one  to  seven  nights, 
and  the  guests  are  not  only  regaled  with  the  best  provisions  the 
country  affords,  but  they  are  treated  with  a  copious  supply  of  spiced 
arrack ;  and  music  and  dancing  impart  life  and  animation  to  the 
entertainment.  On  the  first  or  seventh  day  after  the  marriage  the 
husband  takes  his  wife  home  to  his  father's  house,  where,  after  the 
same  ceremonial  forms  have  been  repeated,  a  great  feast  is  prepared 
to  which  the  relations  and  friends  of  both  parties  are  invited.  In 
some  districts  at  the  first  meeting,  after  validity  has  been  given  to 
the  marriage,  the  bride  and  the  bridegroom  throw  a  bundle  of  siri 
leaves  at  each  other,  and  the  force  with  which  it  is  thrown  by  either 
party  prognosticates  the  ascendency  which  the  one  or  the  other  will 
be  able  to  maintain  during  the  continuance  of  their  married  life.  In 
some  parts  of  Java  when  a  man  marries  his  second  or  third  wife  he 
is  obliged  to  approach  the  bride  with  an  ignited  brand  which  she 

2  B 
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extinguishes  by  pouring  water  upon  if  from  a  vase  she  holds  in  her 
hand.  Many  of  these  pagan  ceremonies,  however,  have  been  varied 
if  not  abolished  since  the  adoption  of  Mohamedanism. 

While  the  Javanese  were  still  professing  the  Hindoo  creed  the 
ceremonials  observed  during  pregnancy  and  childbirth  were  very 
circumstantial.  The  young  wife,  whose  hopes  of  becoming  a  mother 
were  progressing  towards  their  realisation,  became  an  object  of  parti- 
cular care  and  attention.  At  the  expiration  of  the  first  four  months 
of  pregnancy,  a  feast  was  given  and  yellow  rice  was  served  up.  At 
the  close  of  seven  months  the  entertainment  was  repeated,  and  the 
invited  guests  were  honoured  on  this  occasion  with  valuable  presents 
consisting  of  gold  and  silver  to  which  a  piece  of  steel,  however  insig- 
nificant in  value,  was  added.  A  new  bath  was  prepared  in  the  evening, 
which  was  lighted  up  during  the  night  by  the  glimmer  of  a  burning 
lamp,  and  by  the  side  of  it  were  laid  two  stalks  of  dark-coloured 
sugar-cane  as  an  offering  to  Batara  Kala.^  A  painted  cloth  of  a 
particular  pattern,  and  a  young  cocoa-nut,  on  which  figures  of  certain 
famous  personages  were  carved,  were  also  kept  in  readiness.  Next 
morning  the  young  wife,  after  wrapping  herself  up  in  the  painted 
cloth,  entered  the  bath,  and  while  engaged,  in  her  ablutions,  the  milk 
of  the  green  cocoa-nut  was  poured  over  her.  She  was  required  to 
change  her  dress  seven  times  during  the  day,  and  a  sumptuous  feast 
was  spread ;  flesh,  fowl  and  fish  were  provided  in  plentiful  profusion, 
and  the  invited  guests  were  liberally  regaled ;  while  the  pleasure  and 
merry  humour  of  the  company  were  still  enhanced  by  amusing  exhibi- 
tions. Immediately  after  delivery  the  child  was  placed  in  a  bamboo 
basket,  and  great  joy  was  manifested  by  the  relatives  who  surrounded 
the  couch  of  the  young  mother.  As  soon  as  the  afterbirth  had  been 
removed,  the  remaining  part  of  the  umbilical  cord  was  severed  from 
its  attachment  with  a  bamboo  knife,  and  was  deposited  with  a  lump 
of  turmeric  in  a  cocoa-nut  hull,  on  the  outer  surface  of  which  the 
twenty  letters  of  the  Javanese  alphabet  were  carved;  and  having 
been  placed  in  an  earthenware  pot  it  was  either  buried  with  its 
contents  in  the  ground,  or  it  was  thrown  into  the  sea.  The  infant 
was  taken  out  of  the  basket  and  was  constantly  carried  about  in  the 
arms  of  the  female  relatives  until  the  navel  was  perfectly  closed,  and 
a  stone  cylinder  dressed  up  in  manikin  style  took  the  place  of  the 
child  in  its  primitive  basket  cradle.  The  men  were  equally  interested 
in  these  ceremonial  performances ;  they  read  or  recited  the  history  of 
Eama,  and  other  mythological  poems  and  historical  romances.  In  a 
few  days  the  relations  and  friends  were  again  invited  to  a  feast,  and 
the  wayangs  conducted  by  the  daMan  were  exhibited  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  the  guests.  Porty  days  after  the  birth  of  the  child  its 
head  was  shaved,  and  the  name,  which  was  then  given  to  it,  was 
after  consultation  with  the  elders,  announced  by  the  father,  who 
henceforth  bore  the  name  of  his  son.  The  doolmon  or  midwife,  whose 
'services  were  obligatory  during  a  period  of  forty  days,  was  adequately 
rewarded  for  her  trouble,  and  the  compensation  was  proportionately 

1  This  goddess  is  the  consort  of  Siva  one  of  the  Hindoo  triad. 
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increased  iu  difficult  cases  or  if  her  attendance  was  prolonged  beyond 
the  usual  time.  When  the  child  attained  the  age  of  seven  months  its 
feet  were  for  the  first  time  allowed  to  touch  the  ground,  and  in  com- 
memoration of  this  happy  event  a  feast  was  given  by  the  parents,  on 
which  occasion  rice -cakes  and  different  coloured  sweetmeats  were 
served  up.  A  particular  ceremony  took  place  if  the  child  was  born 
at  the  moment  the  sun  was  rising  or  setting.  The  young  babe  was 
placed  on  a  bundle  of  grass  or  a  heap  of  rubbish  contained  in  a 
basket ;  it  was  then  removed  by  one  of  the  elders  who  took  it  in  his 
arms  and  pronounced  some  sacramental  formula,^  while  addressing  an 
invocation  to  the  deity.  When  the  child  was  one  year  old  the 
anniversary  of  its  birthday  was  celebrated  with  the  usual  feastings 
and  rejoicings. 

In  modern  times  the  ceremonies  connected  with  childbirth  are 
equally  formal  and  complicated.  Three  months  after  the  first  symp- 
toms of  pregnancy  manifest  themselves  the  joyous  event  is  commu- 
nicated to  the  nearest  relations,  and  presents  of  yellow  rice,  sweet 
scented  oils  and  wax-candles  are  distributed  among  them,  to  which, 
among  people  of  high  rank,  cloth,  and  gold,  silver  or  brass  cups  are 
added.  After  the  lapse  of  seven  months  a  feast  is  given  in  honour  of 
the  occasion,  of  which  yellow  rice  forms  the  most  important  dish. 
At  this  period  of  pregnancy  the  husband  opens  a  green  cocoa-nut  after 
having  carved  on  the  shell  a  handsome  figure  of  a  male  and  female 
infant  to  impress  with  the  lineaments  of  beauty  the  mother's  imagina- 
tion, and  she  is  required  to  wash  her  body  with  the  milk.  She  next 
performs  a  series  of  lustrations  with  water  impregnated  with  the 
perfume  of  sweet-scented  flowers,  and  dressing  herself  up  in  a  new 
suit  of  clothing,  she  presents  her  cast-off  garments  to  the  midwife 
who  attends  her,  giving  her,  in  addition,  some  money,  raw  rice,  betel 
and  cocoa-nuts.  In  the  evening  a  dramatic  performance  of  "  scenic 
shadows"  is  exhibited  representing  the  life  and  adventures  of  a 
certain  prince  of  Hindoo  origin.  When  the  first  symptoms  of  labour 
pain  make  themselves  felt,  the  patient  is  seated  upon  a  cushion  with 
her  back  bent  backwards  supported  by  a  pillow,  while  her  head  is 
held  by  her  brother  or  some  other  relation.  If  the  birth  is  retarded 
for  an  unusual  length  of  time,  one  of  the  relatives  present  presses  the 
sole  of  her  bare  foot  against  the  abdomen  of  the  sufferer  to  accelerate 
the  exit  of  the  foetus.  After  the  birth  of  the  child  has  been  happily 
effected,  on  cutting  the  umbilical  cord  the  ancient  ceremonies  of 
Hindoo  origin  are  still  observed  with  some  slight  modifications.  The 
midwife  presses  and  manipulates  the  head  of  the  new-born  babe  to 
give  it  the  proper  shape.  Mothers  suckle  their  children,  but  after 
they  are  three  months  old,  they  are  partly  fed  with  cooked  rice 
(nasd). 

The  Mohamedan  Javanese  practise  the  rite  of  circumcision  as  soon 
as  a  boy  reaches  the  age  of  eight  years,  but  this  is  not  considered  the 


'  "  Begone  0  goddess  Kala,  for  I  am  not  ignorant  of  thy  nature,  nor  of  thy  being 
descended  from  Sang-yang  Saba  (Guru)  and  Batara  Durga."  Raiiles'  Java,  vol.  i. 
p.  324. 
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canonical  age,  for- the  ritual  obligation  may  be  complied  with  at  any- 
convenient  time  up  to  the  age  of  twelve.  As  girls  are  subjected  to  a 
corresponding  mutilation  it  would  seem  that  the  practice  of  circum- 
cision existed  among  the  Javanese  before  the  introduction  of  Moha- 
medanism. 

When  boys  exchange  their  dress  for  the  virile  toga,  and  girls  are 
ready  to  be  given  away  in  marriage  they  have  the  upper  canine  teeth 
filed  and  blackened.  The  operation  is  performed  by  an  old  woman 
who  rubs  down  the  edge  perfectly  smooth  with  pumice  stone,  and 
gives  to  the  body  a  concave  form  which  is  coloured  an  indelible  black 
by  rubbing  it  with  an  oily  charcoal  produced  from  the  charred  cocoa- 
nut  hull.  The  middle  upper  canine  teeth  are  left  uncoloured,  but 
they  are  sometimes  covered  with  plates  of  gold.  They  consider  these 
disfiguring  processes  essential  not  only  as  cosmetic  expedients,  but  to 
distinguish  them  by  ineffaceable  marks  from  dogs  and  monkeys. 

While  Hindooism  was  still  prevalent  in  Java  the  dead  were  dis- 
posed of  in  three  different  ways.  When  the  body  was  subjected  to 
cremation  it  was  called  ohong,  and  when  the  body  of  a  deceased  chief 
or  of  a  person  of  distinction  was  burnt,  the  ashes  were  deposited  in  a 
chandi  or  tomb.  Or  the  corpse  was  thrown  into  the  water  to  become 
the  food  of  fishes  or  the  monsters  of  the  deep ;  and  this  watery  mode 
of  burial  was  termed  lar&ng.  Or  the  body  was  exposed  to  decay  in 
the  open  air  in  the  forest,  and  this  decomposing  process  was  called 
setra.  All  classes  prepared  a  feast  on  the  day  the  death  occurred, 
and  these  festal  solemnities  were  repeated  on  the  third,  the  seventh, 
the  fortieth,  the  hundredth  and  the  thousandth  day  after  the  final 
disposal  of  the  dead.  An  anniversary  festival  was  also  celebrated, 
the  pomp  and  magnificence  of  which  was  proportioned  to  the  fortune 
of  the  surviving  relatives,  and  the  respect  entertained  for  the  memory 
of  the  departed.  There  were  other  solemnities  observed  at  stated 
periods,  when  they  abstained  from  all  worldly  pursuits,  offered  prayers 
to  the  gods,  and  sometimes  visited  the  tombs  of  their  friends  and 
relations. 

The  Javanese  of  the  present  day  entertain  the  highest  veneration 
for  the  dead  and  the  tombs  of  their  ancestors.  Their  burying-grounds 
are  sacred  spots  situated  on  a  romantic  elevation,  and  their  simple 
beauty  renders  them  highly  attractive.  They  are  planted  with  the 
samhoja  tree  {Plumera  obtusa)  which  marks  the  tomb  where  the 
beloved  repose,  and  at  the  same  time  imparts  to  the  surrounding 
scenery  a  solemn  and  venerable  aspect.  The  funeral  ceremonies  are 
conducted  according  to  the  Mohamedan  ritual.  There  is  no  clamorous, 
noisy  demonstration  of  grief,  and  no  ostentatious  display  of  counter- 
feit sorrow.  The  relations  and  friends  meet  at  the  mortuary  dwelling 
and  testify  their  grief  and  their  respect  for  the  memory  of  the 
departed.  A  certain  sum  of  money  called  selamet  is  distributed,  and 
the  ecclesiastical  functionaries  who  perform  the  funeral  service  are 
liberally  rewarded.  The  body,  after  having  been  thoroughly  washed, 
is  wrapped  in  a  white  shroud,  is  covered  with  coloured  chintz  and  is 
ornamented  with  flowers ;  and  being  borne  on  a  hearse  to  the  ceme- 
tery, it  is  deposited  in  a  grave  which  is  filled  up  with  earth,  and  is 
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protected '  by  a  mound  surmounted  by  a  light  wooden  frame.  The 
interment  takes  place  according  to  Mobamedan  usage,  on  the  day  on 
which  the  death  occurs,  or  on  the  following  day  if  the  person  died 
after  sunset.  The  officiating  priest  addresses  a  prayer  to  heaven,  and 
an  exhortation  to  the  sou]  of  the  deceased,  reminding  the  departing 
spirit  "  that  it  should  be  conscious  of  being  the  work  of  the  Creator 
of  the  universe,  and  after  leaving  its  earthly  dwelling  it  should  speed 
its  way  to  the  source  from  whence  it  issued."  For  seven  successive 
nights  the  functionaries  of  the  mosque  meet  at  the  house  of  the 
deceased,  and  offer  up  appropriate  prayers  in  the  presence  of  the 
relatives.  These  prayers  are  repeated,  and  solemn  festivals  are  ob- 
served at  periods  corresponding  with  those  of  ancient  time,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  sad  event,  and  for  the  happiness  of  the  departed 
soul.  An  annual  festival,  in  honour  of  the  dead,  is  celebrated  in  the 
eighth  month  (shawaV),  when  friends  and  relations,  dressed  in  their 
finest  apparel,  strew  salad  flowers,  which  are  cultivated  for  this 
purpose,  upon  the  tombs  of  their  ancestors,  and  pass  the  day  in 
solemn  meditation  and  pious  devotion. 

Javanese  society  is  divided  into  distinct  classes,  each  being 
restricted  to  a  certain  sphere  of  action.  The  reigning  sovereign  and 
the  royal  family  constitute  the  highest  class.  The  sovereign  bears 
the  title  of  stisuhunan  or  sultan.  The  royal  princes  and  princesses 
are  called  pangerans,  and  the  title  of  pangeran  adipati  is  given  to  the 
heir-apparent.  As  the  succession  is  hereditary,  and  the  kingly  power 
is  traced  to  a  divine  origin  and  is  considered  indefeasible,  this 
privileged  order  is  guarded  against  intrusion  by  a  superstitious  awe 
which  is  even  consecrated  by  peculiar  denunciatory  expressions  proper 
to  the  language  of  the  country.  The  nobility  occupies  the  second 
rank ;  but  as  the  nobles  hold  their  title  only  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
sovereign,  their  dignity  is  not  strictly  hereditary,  but  being  possessors 
of  the  landed  estates,  and  being  the  beneficiaries  of  aU  important 
official  positions,  they  are  virtually  an  hereditary  class.  They  are 
subdivided  into  difierent  ranks  of  higher  and  subordinate  orders. 
The  bopati  hold  the  highest  position ;  the  patchis  and  mantris  or 
public  officers  are  of  inferior  rank.  The  distinction  of  rank  is  indi- 
cated by  corresponding  titles  which  are  the  equivalents  of  "  illus- 
trious" "honourable"  and  "  distinguished."  The  first  only  possesses 
the  privilege  of  claiming  the  hand  of  a  royal  princess ;  and  it  is  from 
this  class  that  the  governors  of  provinces,  the  ministers  of  state  and 
other  high  functionaries  are  chosen.  The  inferior  officers  are  princi- 
pally selected  from  the  second  division.  The  class  distinction  of  the 
higher  orders  is  more  particularly  indicated,  in  a  graduated  scale,  by 
the  kind  of  umbrella  (payung),  to  which  they  are  entitled  as  a  badge 
of  office  or  nobility.  The  golden  payung  is  exclusively  reserved  to 
the  sovereign.  The  queen  and  the  royal  family  are  entitled  to  the 
yellow  payung.  The  queen's  family  is  distinguished  by  the  white 
umbrella,  and  the  sultan's  children  by  his  concubines  bear  the  same 
badge  of  honour.  The  green-edged  payung  mounted  with  gold  belongs 
to  the  bopatis ;  the  red  is  assigned  to  the  mantris  and  other  inferior 
officers ;    and  the  heads  of  the  villages  are  honoured  with  a  dark- 
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coloured  umbrella.  The  ecclesiastical  functionaries  simply  form  a 
professional  class,  whose  members  enjoy  no  exclusive  privileges ;  and 
though  they  are  universally  respected,  they  exercise  but  little  influence 
either  in  a  social  or  political  point  of  view. 

The  peasantry  are  freemen,  but  as  they  are  only  tenants  at  will,  they 
may  be  ejected  from  their  leasehold  at  the  pleasure  of  the  landowner ; 
and  the  value  of  their  services  and  their  labour  are  their  only  security 
to  guarantee  the  continued  possession  of  the  patch  of  ground  which 
they  cultivate.  Some  rural  communities  form  a  kind  of  close  cor- 
poration, and  the  tillers  of  the  soil  possess  the  right  of  electing  their 
own  officers  including  the  village  priest. 

Although  slavery  has  long  since  been  abolished  in  Java,'  yet  there 
exists  a  species  of  servitude  limited  to  a  term  of  years,  or  extended 
to  a  period  of  a  lifetime.  Insolvent  debtors,  who  by  some  stroke  of 
misfortune,  have  been  deprived  of  the  means  of  discharging  their 
obligations,  voluntarily  or  forcibly  pledge  their  services  for  the  benefit 
of  their  creditors  until  the  debt  is  liquidated. 

Holland  exercises  supreme  authority  in  the  island  of  Java,  and 
a  Governor-General,  whose  residence  is'at  Batavia,  represents  the  home 
government.  He  supervises  the  administrative  and  judicial  functions 
of  the  native  rulers,  from  the  village  chief  up  to  the  reigning  princes, 
who  act  under  the  title  of  "regents,"  and  are  assisted  by  a  Dutch 
"  Eesident "  who  is  considered  the  "  elder  brother,"  and  whose  recom- 
mendations are  implicitly  obeyed.  Only  two  comparatively  indepen- 
dent governments  exist  on  the  island  under  the  supremacy  of  Holland. 
That  of  Surakarta  has  at  its  head  a  prince  who  bears  the  title  of 
susuhunan,  a  term  equivalent  to  emperor ;  while  that  of  Djoyokarta 
is  presided  over  by  a  sultan.  Their  authority  is  only  nominal ;  the 
Eesident  exercises  the  governing  power,  and  they  are  not  even 
allowed  to  leave  the  town  where  they  reside  without  previous  per- 
mission. 

The  government  of  the  Javanese  princes  is  in  principle  an  un- 
mitigated despotism.  2  The  monarchs  of  the  different  petty  king- 
doms exercise  absolute  authority  over  the  persons  and  property  of 
their  subjects,  without  restriction  or  limitation,  except  their  own  free 
will  and  pleasure,  and  the  immemorial  customary  laws  of  the  country 
which  despots  even  cannot  disregard.  They  are  not  only  the  sove- 
reign rulers,  but  tliey  are  the  recognised  chiefs  of  religion,  to  whom 
all  ecclesiastical  officers  are  subordinate.  They  are  the  source  of  all 
dignity  and  power,  and  they  dispose  of  the  landed  property  according 
to  their  will.  The  succession  is  hereditary,  and  the  heir  to  the 
throne  must  be  the  son  of  a  legitimate  wife,  and  not  of  a  concubine ; 
but  tlie  king  proclaims  in  his  lifetime  his  legitimate  successor  who 

1  Sliivery  prevailed  once  in  Java,  but  as  the  services  of  freemen  may  be  obtained 
on  nearly  the  same  terms,  slavery  is  useless,  and  has  striking  disadvantages ;  and  the 
numbers  and  docility  of  his  countrymen  furnish  a  Java  chief  with  attention  as  supple 
and  servile  as  any  slaves  could  administer.  Crawfurd's  Indian  Archipelago,  vol.  iii. 
p.  3S.     It  was  abolished  in  i860. 

2  Though  this  form  of  government  does  no  longer  exist,  yet  as  the  internal 
administration  is  but  slightly  modified  it  is  described  in  the  text  as  if  it  were  still 
existing. 
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exercises  no  political  authority,  and  generally  takes  no  part  in  the 
administration  of  the  government.  The  Javanese  are  obsequiously 
submissive  to  their  sovereign ;  they  never  approach  nor  retire  from  the 
presence  of  the  monarch  without  assuming  the  humble  attitude  of 
prostration  by  crawling  on  all  fours.  He  is  addressed  by  his  subjects 
in  the  abject  capacity  of  "  his  royal  feet,"  or  "  his  royal  slaves,"  words 
which  are  substituted  for  the  first  and  second  personal  pronouns  j  and 
the  terms  of  adulation  are  carried  to  such  an  extreme  that  the  royal 
head  is  called  "the  pinnacle  of  a  temple,"  the  royal  eyes  are  "  a  pair 
of  gems,"  and  his  face  is  "  the  sun."  All  his  subjects,  from  the  prince 
of  the  blood  to  the  humblest  peasant,  are  "  his  slaves  or  fellows,"  an 
appellation  applied  to  them  when  accosted  by  their  supreme  lord. 

The  internal  administration  of  the  government  is  entrusted  to 
a  minister  of  state  called  raden  adepati.  As  he  is  the  highest 
executive  officer  he  exercises  all  the  royal  powers  in  the  name  of  the 
sovereign,  and  all  communications  must  be  addressed  to  him.  He 
receives  the  report  from  the  different  provinces  or  districts  and  issues 
all  orders.  He  is  assisted  by  four  assessors  (jpatihs)  ;  two,  being  called 
patih  dalam,  are  charged  with  the  duties  connected  with  the  royal 
household,  and  the  other  two,  bearing  the  title  of  patihular,  conduct 
the  affairs  of  state.  These  ofl&cers  form  a  cabinet  council,  who  may 
call  on  the  heads  of  the  departments,  the  panghulu  or  high  priest  and 
even  on  the  governors  of  provinces  to  be  present  at  the  deliberation, 
in  order  to  give  advice  on  matters  that  come  within  the  purview 
of  their  respective  jurisdictions.  The  administration  of  the  provinces 
is  confided  to  vicegerents  (bopatis)  who  are  invested  with  the  un- 
limited power  of  their  master,  whose  authority  they  represent.  The 
public  affairs  of  small  districts  and  villages  are  conducted  by  the 
mantris  or  mandridras  who  are  known  under  various  titles,  such  as 
demang,  lurah  &c. 

As  the  sovereign  is  considered  the  proprietor  of  all  cultivated  lands, 
the  revenues  of  the  government  are  principally  derived  from  contribu- 
tions in  kind,  which  the  cultivator  is  bound  to  furnish,  to  be  stored 
away  in  the  public  magazines.  The  peasant  has  a  possessory  title  to 
an  area  of  land  varying  according  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil  from  half 
an  acre  to  six  acres.  The  taxes  are  collected  by  the  buJcuP  oipeting'-gi 
who  is  the  head  of  the  village,  and  who  is  an  influential  resident  of 
the  community,  by  whom  he  is  chosen  ;  but  sometimes  he  is  appointed 
by  the  government  His  duties  are  multifarious  ;  he  distributes  the 
lands  to  the  different  cultivators,  assesses  the  rent-charge  they  have  to 
pay,  assigns  to  them  the  public  labour  they  have  to  perform  in  the 
village,- measures  the  produce  of  the  fields,  and  sets  apart  and  receives 
the  proportionate  share  of  the  crop  due  to  the  government.  He  is 
accountable  for  the  full  aggregate  of  the  contributions  that  have  passed 
through  his  hands,  only  reserving  one-fifth  as  compensation  for  his 
services.  After  deducting  from  the  gross  proceeds  of  the  harvest  one- 
sixth  for  the  labour  of  reaping,  which  is  a  bornis  allowed  for  the  benefit 
of  the  peasant,  four  per  cent,  of  the  remainder  is  distributed  to  the 

^  This  officer's  title  is  sometimes  written  beckel. 
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-village  priest,  and  the  whole  crop  thus  reduced  is  then  divided  in 
equal  shares  between  the  cultivator  and  the  sovereign,  who  makes  the 
additional  remission  of  one-fifth  for  management  and  collection.  The 
lands,  which  are  contiguous  to  the  dwellings,  constituting  groves, 
gardens  and  orchards,  and  the  public  lands  attached  to  cities  and 
villages  are  exempt  from  all  taxation ;  neither  are  leguminous  plants, 
farinaceous  roots,  fruits,  materials  for  cordage  and  bamboos  thus  pro- 
duced, subject  to  any  contribution.  All  taxes  are  paid  in  kind,  and 
the  salaries  of  ofiicers  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  functionaries  are 
discharged  by  the  assignment  of  land  or  of  as  great  a  quantity  of  rice 
as  can  be  realised  from  the  produce  of  the  labour  of  a  certain  number 
of  cultivators.  In  addition  to  the  ground-rent  a  capita,tion  tax  is 
exacted  from  the  farmers  who  occupy  the  wet  lands  ;  but  the  amount 
is  very  small,  and  can  be  easily  paid.  As  the  king  claims  the  proprie- 
tary right  to  the  marshes  and  inlets,  which  have  been  converted  into 
fish-ponds,  a  direct  tax  is  laid  on  fisheries,  and  a  considerable  amount 
of  revenue  is  derived  from  farming  them  out.  Transit  duties  are 
levied  on  all  foreign  merchandise,  and  at  every  sale  of  goods  in  the 
public  market  a  tax  must  be  paid  to  the  royal  treasury.  The  tillers 
of  the  soil  are  also  required  to  contribute  from  their  surplus  stores 
such  agricultural  products  as  may  be  called  for  for  the  celebration  of 
public  festivals,  or  on  the  occasion  of  a  marriage  or  a  birth  in  the 
royal  household,  or  in  that  of  one  of  the  chiefs.  The  personal  service 
of  the  people  is  called  into  requisition  for  the  transportation  of  public 
property,  the  conveyance  to  some  distance  of  the  members  of  the 
royal  family,  and  the  officers  of  the  court  when  travelling,  and  for  the 
repair  of  roads,  bridges  and  other  public  works.  The  king  employs 
no  taxgatherers  of  his  own  appointment,  for  with  the  exception  of  the 
contributions  in  kind  all  the  revenues  are  farmed  out  to  natives, 
Hindoos  or  Chinese. 

The  Mohamedan  code  of  law,  founded  upon  the  Koran,  is  the  prin- 
cipal guide  in  the  administration  of  justice,  but  the  local  usages  and 
customs,  and  the  proclamations,  decrees  and  regulations  of  the  sovereign 
are  considered  of  paramount  authority.  The  sovereign  is  the  source 
of  all  right  and  the  fountain  of  justice,  and  although  he  rarely  acts 
as  judge  in  the  trial  of  cases,  yet  he  has  the  prerogative  of  taking  part 
in  the  proceedings  or  impeding  the  progress  of  the  trial  whenever  he 
thinks  proper.  The  panghulu  or  high  priest,  who  is  presumed  to  be 
most  learned  in  the  Mohamedan  law,  is  the  presiding  judge  in  the 
highest  tribunal,  with  one  or  more  assessors  acting  as  associate 
justices.  Before  this  court  are  exclusively  tried  all  cases  involving 
capital  punishment.  The  jacksa  or  inferior  judge  occupies  a  subordi- 
nate position,  he  performs  all  routine  work,  exercises  jurisdiction 
over  cases  of  theft,  robbery  and  minor  offences,  and  decides  civil 
cases  of  secondary  importance,  when  he  acts  principally  in  the  capacity 
of  arbitrator.  An  appeal  may  be  taken  from  the  lower  tribunal  to 
the  supreme  court  presided  over  by  the  panghulu  and  the  jacksa  of 
the  seat  of  government.  Both  are  assisted,  in  their  judicial  capacity, 
by  a  certain  number  of  law  ofiicers.  The  proceedings  of  the  court  are 
public ;  the  evidence  in  important  cases  is  recorded  in  writing,  and 
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the  trial  is  conducted  with  calmness,  deliberation  and  decorum. 
Witnesses  are  not  sworn,  but  if  the  evidence  is  considered  insuflScient 
an  oath  is  administered  in  the  mosque  both  to  the  plaintiff  and 
defendant  by  reciting  passages  from  the  Koran.  In  case  of  murder, 
if  there  be  no  evidence,  or  if  it  be  deemed  inadequate,  the  person 
accused  of  the  crime  is  allowed  to  swear  in  order  to  establish 
his  own  innocence.  The  practice  of  the  courts  is  very  simple.  The 
plaintiflf  makes  a  succinct  statement  of  his  case,  and  adduces  the 
evidence  in  support  of  his  allegations ;  the  defendant  replies,  and  in 
turn  brings  forward  such  witnesses  as  may  corroborate  his  defence. 
The  judge  listens  attentively  to  the  pleadings  of  both  parties,  and 
immediately  makes  his  decision  which  is  carried  into  execution  on 
the  spot.  Banishment  was  formerly  not  unfrequently  inflicted  as  a 
punishment.  The  criminals  were  sent  to  the  forests  and  unhealthy 
places  which  were  supposed  to  be  inhabited  by  evil  genii.  The  ordi- 
nary penalties  for  crimes  and  ofifences  are  fines,  mutilation,  the  pillory 
and  deatL  The  usual  mode  of  execution  consists  in  stabbing  with 
the  kris,  and  the  executioner  holds  an  office  of  dignity  and  honour. 
The  chiefs  even  claim  the  privilege  of  acting  in  that  capacity  when 
persons  of  rank  are  condemned  to  suffer  capital  punishment.  The 
assistants  hold  the  rank  of  inferior  nobles  and  bear  the  titles  of 
"lion  of  the  country,"  "the  merciful  and  the  affectionate."  Persons 
condemned  for  rebellion  or  treason  were  formerly  made  to  fight  with 
a  tiger  in  the  presence  of  the  assembled  court,  to  be  finally  devoured 
by  the  bloodthirsty  and  ferocious  beast.  Nearly  every  kind  of  punish- 
ment is  frequently  commuted  by  the  monarch  into  a  fine  or  a  mulct. 

The  Javanese  monarohs  have  no  standing  army,  except  a  small  body 
guard  enrolled  more  for  show  and  pomp  than  for  active  service.i 
They  receive  their  pay,  like  civil  functionaries,  by  the  assignment  of 
land ;  they  are  well  anned  and  they  are  to  some  extent  subjected  to 
military  discipline.  Since  the  Dutch  have  exercised  supreme  authority 
in  the  island  the  military  spirit  has  been  gradually  waning,  for  the 
native  princes  are  bound  by  treaties  not  to  maintain  a  standing  army, 
and  the  troops  enlisted  in  their  service  are  restricted  to  a  specified 
number.  Before  this  repressive  policy  was  adopted,  when  a  war- 
like expedition  was  to  be  undertaken,  a  mandate  was  issued  to  the 
governors  of  the  provinces,  who  ordered  the  heads  of  villages  to  levy 
from  the  peasantry  a  select  number  of  recruits  that  constituted  the 
armed  soldiery  of  the  country  (prajurit  ardhan).  They  received  no 
pay  even  when  absent  from  home,  and  while  engaged  in  the  perform- 
ance of  public  duties,  but  their  fields  were  cultivated  by  the  village 
community  of  which  they  were  members,  and  they  were  supplied  with 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  provisions  for  their  support  during  the  whole 
time  they  were  in  active  service.  They  formed  but  a  loosely  coherent 
body  of  troops  ;  they  were  almost  entire  strangers  to  strict  discipline, 
and  their  courage  and  steady  persistence,  especially  in  defensive  war- 
fare, were  their  most  commendable  military  qualities.  The  supplies 
for  the  army,  when  marching  through  the  country,  were  furnished  by 

'  The  body  guard  is  now  commanded  by  Dutcli  officers. 
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the  inhabitants  according  to  their  means,  for  they  received  no  com- 
pensation. After  they  had  entered  the  enemy's  territory  they  sub- 
sisted by  robbery  and  plunder.  The  army  was  principally  composed 
of  infantry,  though  the  commanding  officers  were  always  mounted, 
and  when  cavalry  were  needed  for  the  successful  conduct  of  the  cam- 
paign each  province  furnished  its  proportionate  quota.  Their  tactics 
were  confined  to  stratagem  and  artful  deception ;  they  always  selected 
advantageous  positions,  covered  their  front  by  the  interposition  of 
houses  or  palings;  or  when  they  fought  in  an  open  country  they 
entrenched  themselves  behind  petty  redoubts  from  two  to  three  feet 
in  height,  which,  while  assuming  a  squatting  position,  afforded  them 
sufficient  protection  against  small  arms  and  missile  weapons.  Most 
commonly  their  battles  were  simply  a  series  of  single  combats  and 
personal  rencounters.  The  bravest  champion  advanced  beyond  the 
general  line  of  entrenchment,  and  challenged  a  warrior  of  courage  and 
determination  of  the  opposite  party ;  and  in  this  manner  it  sometimes 
happened  that  fighting  was  going  on  throughout  the  whole  line. 

The  ancient  war  weapons  of  the  Javanese  were  the  club,  the  sling  and 
the  bow  and  arrow.  Long  shields  were  in  common  use  in  ancient  times, 
but  they  have  been  entirely  abandoned,  though  round  shields  are  still 
occasionally  employed.  But  the  most  effective  modern  weapon  is  the 
kris  or  poniard,  which  formerly  was  sometimes  poisoned  to  render  the 
wound  more  fatal.  It  is  universally  carried  and  is  adorned  with  the 
most  fanciful  devices.  Swords  were  introduced  by  the  Arabs,  and  the 
spear  is  still  the  most  effective  weapon  of  horsemen.  The  wedung, 
which  is  in  the  form  of  a  chopping-knife,  is  worn  by  the  chiefs  on  state 
occasions  when  appearing  in  the  presence  of  the  sovereign.  Most  of 
the  native  weapons  have  long  since  been  superseded  by  firearms  con- 
sisting both  of  artillery  and  muskets. 

The  religion  of  the  Javanese  is  Mohamedanism,  which  was  intro- 
duced about  the  year  1475  ^•^-  ^1  ^^  Arabs  who  had  conquered  a 
part  of  India,  by  overthrowing  the  ruling  Hindoo  power  of  Majapahit, 
They  are  Soonites  and  belong  to  the  orthodox  branch  of  Islamism ; 
but  they  are  quite  tolerant  in  their  principles,  and  are  by  no  means 
strict  in  the  observance  of  the  dogmas,  forms  and  ceremonies  of  their 
creed.  Though  they  rarely  drink  to  excess,* yet  all  classes  freely  par- 
take of  wine  and  other  intoxicating  liquors,  and  gambling  is  one  of 
their  most  inveterate  practices.  The  common  people  know  but  little 
about  the  daily  religious  exercises,  many  are  even  ignorant  of  the 
name  of  the  prophet  whom  they  honour  and  revere  ;  neither  are  the 
higher  classes  very  rigid  in  fasting,  prayer  or  other  prescribed  religious 
duties.  The  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  confers  distinction  and  honour,  it 
gratifies  the  passion  for  travelling,  and  enables  pilgrims  to  see  foreign 
lauds ;  and  those,  in  easy  circumstances,  often  comply  with  this  require- 
ment, and  perform  the  pious  duty  once  in  their  life. 

The  Javanese  keep  two  principal  festivals  during  the  year  called 
the  Idul  Fetre  and  the  Idul  Kurban,  probably  corresponding  to  the 
greater  and  lesser  Beiram  of  the  more  advanced  Mohamedans.  They 
are  not  so  much  celebrated  for  the  performance  of  religious  services, 
but  rather  as  occasions  of  pleasure  and  rejoicing.     At  early  morning 
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hour  oh  the  day  of  the  festival  the  provincial  governors  and  chiefs, 
followed  by  their  numerous  retainers  and  dependents,  arrayed  in  gala 
dresses  and  fully  armed,  proceed  to  the  great  square  of  the  palace 
accompanied  by  a  musical  band.  The  king  dressed  in  the  ancient 
garb  of  his  ancestors,  his  arms  encircled  with  ponderous,  golden  brace- 
lets, and  his  fingers  loaded  with  rings  richly  set  in  diamonds,  is  seated 
on  a  throne  placed  on  the  mtingil  or  terrace  of  ceremony,  while  the 
nobles  and  courtiers  are  squatted  on  the  ground  all  around  him.  Men 
and  women  dressed  in  the  ancient  costume  of  Java,  and  the  king's 
fairest  concubines  bearing  along  the  golden  figure  of  a  naga  or  snake, 
of  a  deer  and  a  bird  representing  the  regalia  of  the  ancient  Javanese 
monarchs,  followed  by  the  matrons  carrying  weapons  of  war  in  their 
feeble  hands,  pass  in  processional  order  in  front  of  the  sovereign. 
Troops  of  all  arms  grotesquely  uniformed  march  in  serried  ranks 
before  the  prince  in  a  strutting,  dancing  step  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  country.  Native  porters,  preceded  by  a  musical  band,  carry  on 
litters  a  quantity  of  dresses,  "  mountains  "  of  rice,  three  or  four  feet 
high,  and  decorated  with  flowers,  which,  being  designed  for  distribu- 
tion as  public  charity,  are  deposited  in  the  courtyards  of  the  nobles, 
where  they  are  snatched  away,  in  a  confused  but  amicable  scramble, 
by  the  followers  and  servants  of  the  chiefs.  The  monarch  closes  the 
ceremony  by  drinking  to  the  health  of  his  Europeans  allies  heavy 
bumpers  of  wine,  in  which  he  is  assisted  by  his  subjects  who  are  not 
slow  to  imitate  his  example.  In  the  evening  the  prince,  the  provincial 
chiefs  and  other  persons  of  distinction  are  sumptuously  regaled  in  a 
banquet  given  by  the  European  Resident. 

They  also  celebrate  the  festival  of  ancestors  which  is  probably  of 
Hindoo  origin,  as  well  as  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  and  the  death 
of  the  Prophet. 

The  Javanese  Mohamedan  priests  are  neither  imams  nor  mollahs, 
but  they  are  the  legitimate  successors  of  the  Hindoo  priesthood, 
having  at  their  head  the  panghulu  or  high  priest,  who  acts  as  inter- 
preter of  the  law  according  to  the  prescriptions  of  the  Koran.  The 
priests  receive,  like  their  Hindoo  predecessors,  a  contribution  called 
zadak  or  alms,  which  is  set  apart  from  the  annual  crop,  and  though 
strictly  eleemosynary,  it  is  more  punctually  paid  than  if  it  were 
required  to  be  furnished  by  virtue  of  a  specific  law.  This  small 
stated  income  is  increased  by  marriage  and  funeral  fees,  and  small 
gifts  distributed  to  them  at  the  regular  festivals.  They  are  a  con- 
tented and  a  respectable  class,  and  live  on  terms  of  perfect  equality 
with  the  peasants. 

Many  practices  of  the  most  ancient  Javanese  religion,  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  country  previous  to  the  period  of  Hindoo  colonisation, 
still  survive  among  the  people,  and  form  a  part  of  the  prevalent 
superstitions.  Their  original  religious  conceptions  were  based  upon 
nature  worship.  They  personified  the  natural  elements  and  animated 
them  with  a  breath  of  divinity,  and  they  thus  became  objects  of  fear 
or  adoration.  Large  trees  are  still  considered  as  the  local  habitation 
of  demoniac  agencies  called  hanaspati  who  are  supposed  to  hover 
about  at  night,  and  are  the  cause  of  all  the  injury  and  mischief  that 
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afflict  maukind.  The  air  is  peopled  by  wandering  genii  of  evil,  -which 
bear  the  name  of  harkasahan.  The  dammits  are  the  benevolent  spirits 
■who  make  their  appearance  in  human  form,  and  are  recognised  as  the 
tutelary  protectors  of  houses  and  villages.  The  dhewas,  who  are 
beings  of  a  beneficent  nature,  are  particularly  reverenced.  They 
watch  over  the  growth  of  trees,  bring  the  fruits  to  maturity,  conduct 
torrential  streams  over  their  beds  ;  they  commune  with  each  other  in 
the  murmuring  wavelets  of  the  brooks,  and  the  solemn  stillness  of  the 
solitude  of  the  forests  is  sacred  to  them.  Their  favourite  abode  is 
the  banyan  or  warinzie  tree  [Ficus  Indicus)  which,  under  its  multiple- 
branching  stems,  affords  them  shelter  and  repose.  The  pragangan, 
the  beautiful  genii  in  female  form,  who  abide  on  banks  of  rivers  and 
sometimes  inhabit  trees  and  dwellings,  exercise  upon  men  a  bewitch- 
ing fascination,  disturb  their  mental  faculties  and  render  them  mad. 
The  ghostly  demons  called  kdbo-hamale  generally  assume  the  external 
form  of  buffaloes,  but  often  disguise  themselves  in  the  mask  of  a 
human  personality,  and  appear  as  counterfeit  husbands  to  wives  whom 
they  mislead  by  their  deceptive  allurements.  They  are  also  the 
tutelary  patrons  of  thieves  and  robbers.  The  wewe  appear  as  gigantic 
females  who  qarry  off  infants  before  they  are  weaned  from  their 
mother's  breast.  The  dadungawu  are  the  patrons  of  hunters  and  the 
protectors  of  the  animals  of  the  forest. 

In  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  Buddhism  was  introduced 
by  colonies  from  Hindostan  who  settled  in  the  country,  and  succeeded 
in  converting  a  portion  of  the  native  population.  But  at  that  time 
Buddhism  was  not  yet  a  creed  distinct  from  Brahmanism,  and  Buddha 
did  not  yet  personify  a  deified  mortal,  while  its  images  represented 
the  sages  and  devout  men  who  preached  and  taught  the  doctrines  of 
reformed  Brahmanism.  In  the  fifteenth  century  followers  of  Siva 
arrived  from  India  in  small  numbers  and  attempted  to  propagate  the 
religious  tenets  of  their  sect.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century 
the  Mohamedans  of  India  invaded  the  island,  drove  out  the  Hindoo 
idolaters,  and  introduced  Mohamedanism  as  the  prevailing  religious 
creed  which,  with  the  exception  of  some  mountain  tribes,  was  univer- 
sally acknowledged  as  the  only  true  faith  that  leads  to  salvation. 

There  are  still  existing  in  Java  numerous  ruins  of  the  ancient 
Hindoo  temples,  which  were  either  constructed  of  basalt  or  sandstone 
or  brick  in  a  pyramidal  or  circular  form.  They  were  ornamented 
with  a  profusion  of  sculpture  representing  Buddha  or  one  of  his 
family  personifying  the  destroying  power  of  nature.  The  four 
entrances,  which  corresponded  to  the  four  cardinal  points,  were 
guarded  lay  two  colossal  warders  in  a  kneeling  attitude.  The  door- 
ways were  arched  and  the  roofs  were  vaulted ;  but  the  round  temples 
were  surmounted  by  a  dome.  The  walls  were  adorned  in  alto  and 
bas-relief  with  artistic  devices  principally  in  the  form  of  lions, 
elephants,  deer  and  some  vegetable  productions.  The  friezes,  cor- 
nices and  architraves  were  of  elaborate  workmanship;  but  these 
edifices  were  nevertheless  heavy  and  inelegant  on  account  of  the 
entire  absence  of  balustrades,  colonnades  and  pillars. 

As  the  Javanese  are  excessively  credulous  they  are  not  free  from 
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the  ordinary  popular  superstitions.  They  Imagine  that  dreams  are 
produced  by  some  supernatural  inspiration  ;  they  give  credit  to  omens, 
believe  in  lucky  and  unlucky  days,  have  recourse  to  the  casting  of 
nativities,  are  infatuated  with  the  delusion  of  the  gift  of  supernatural 
endowments,  are  quite  assured  of  the  efficacy  of  invulnerability,  and 
have  implicit  confidence  in  the  power  of  sorcery,  of  charms,  enchant- 
ments, philters  and  relics. 
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TENG-'GEE  TEIBES  and  BEDUI. 

The  Teng-'ger  mountains  lie  to  the  eastward  of  Surabaya,  and  are 
composed  of  a  range  of  hills  connected  with  Grinung  Dasar,  which  are 
occupied  by  indigenous  tribes  of  the  ancient  Java  stock,  who  have 
still  preserved  their  Hindoo  customs,  and  are  still  faithful  observers  of 
the  rites  and  doctrines  of  the  Hindoo  creed.  Their  number  is  very 
insignificant,  for  they  do  not  exceed  twelve  hundred  souls.  The 
country  which  they  inhabit  is  most  romantic  and  picturesque,  and  the 
hilly  slopes  up  to  the  very  stimmits  are  covered  with  Alpine  firs;  and 
other  vegetation  of  the  temperate  regions  of  the  globe  flourishes  there 
in  great  luxuriance.  The  climate  is  mild  and  salubrious,  and  the 
thermometer  rarely  descends  below  42°  F.  The  Bedui,  who  are  also 
reduced  to  an  extremely  small  number,  are  found  in  the  interior  of 
Bantam.  They  are  the  descendants  of  those  fugitives  who  preferred 
to  escape  into  the  woods,  after  the  fall  of  the  western  capital  of  Paja- 
jaran,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  rather  than  change  their  religion,  to 
which  they  remained  firmly  attached. 

The  moral  character  of  the  Teng-'ger  tribes  is  most  exemplary. 
Crimes  do  not  exist  among  them,  and  they  are  exempt  from  the  vices 
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of  gambling  and  smoking  opium.  They  are  universally  acknowledged 
to  be  a  peaceable,  orderly,  honest,  industrious  and  happy  people. 

The  Teng-'ger  tribes  are  divided  into  forty  village-communities 
scattered  along  the  range  of  hills  in  close  proximity  to  the  "  sandy 
sea."  Their  dwellings  are  built  on  elevated  terraces,  rising  in  graduated 
tiers,  each  terrace  being  occupied  by  a  large  capacious  cabin  measuring 
from  thirty  to  eighty  feet  in  length.  The  door  is  in  the  corner  at  one 
end  of  the  building,  and  the  fire-place  is  in  an  opposite  direction.  It 
is  constructed  of  brick,  and  is  an  object  of  such  great  veneration,  that 
it  would  be  considered  an  unpardonable  profanation  if  it  were  touched 
by  a  stranger.  The  rafters  of  the  roof  frame  are  so  arranged  as  to 
form  a  kind  of  attic  storey,  where  their  most  precious  articles  of 
value  and  their  implements  of  husbandry  are  stored  away.  A  covered 
verandah  or  gallery,  about  eight  feet  wide,  runs  along  the  front  of 
the  house. 

The  Bedui  dress  in  white  or  black  cloth,  and  use  as  ornaments 
metal  rings,  with  a  kris  sheathed  in  a  silver  scabbard  stuck  into  their 
girdle.  They  have  a  singular  dislike  to  gold  either  in  the  form  of 
jewellery  or  money ;  and  silver  dollars  are  the  only  coin  they  accept 
in  barter  or  exchange. 

The  chief  occupation  of  the  Bedui  is  agriculture;  and  rice  is  the 
staple  product  which  supplies  them  with  the  necessary  means  of 
subsistence,  while  the  surplus  beyond  what  is  required  for  their  own 
use,  furnishes  them  an  article  of  exchange,  which  is  much  in  demand 
by  the  hill  people  who  visit  them  annually  with  the  object  of  purchas- 
ing their  produce.  In  the  manner  of  cultivating  the  soil  they  have 
adopted  a  strange  practice.  They  allot  but  a  single  day  for  every  kind 
of  agricultural  labour.  Thus  the  trees  and  underwood  are  cut  down 
in  one  day ;  another  day  is  devoted  to  the  clearing  of  the  ground ; 
a  third  day  is  spent  in  sowing  the  grain ;  the  field  is  weeded  between 
sunrise  and  sunset ;  the  harvest  is  reaped  in  a  single  day ;  a  day 
is  set  apart  for  binding  the  grain  into  sheaves,  and  another  for 
carrying  it  home.  If  any  portion  of  the  crop  cannot  be  reaped  or 
garnered  in  one  day,  it  is  neglected  and  is  entirely  lost.  The  village 
chief  is  always  the  first  who  commences  working  his  field,  and  the 
other  members  of  the  community  follow  his  example. 

The  language  spoken  by  the  mountain  tribes  is  the  pure  Javanese 
vernacular,  the  pronunciation  only  being  less  refined  and  much  more 
guttural  than  the  language  spoken  in  the  lowlands. 

The  hill-tribes  do  not  intermarry  with  the  people  of  the  lowlands ; 
for  being  proud  of  their  independence  they  hope,  by  this  means,  to 
preserve  the  purity  of  their  race.  Marriage  among  the  Teng'  ger 
people  is  celebrated  with  ceremonial  formality.  After  the  respective 
parties  have  agreed  to  form  a  matrimonial  alliance,  on  the  day  pre- 
viously appointed  the  bride  and  bridegroom  appear  before  the  priest 
{dukun)  who  is  invited  to  the  house,  and  the  bridal  pair  respectfully 
bow  first  towards  the  south,  next  to  the  fire-place,  then  to  the  earth, 
and  lastly  they  turn  their  eyes  upwards  in  the  direction  where  the 
agricultural  implements  are  deposited.  "With  an  air  of  humble  sub- 
mission the  parties  then  make  their  obeisance  to  the  dukun  who 
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offers  u  fervent  prayer  in  their  behalf,  at  the  same  time  tlie  bride 
kneels  down  and  washes  the  feet  of  the  bridegroom.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  marriage  ceremonies  the  relations  and  friends  bestow 
upon  the  married  pair,  as  complimentary  presents,  a  number  of  krises, 
buffaloes  and  agricultural  implements,  who,  in  giving  expression 
to  their  feelings  of  gratitude,  return  the  favour  by  distributing  betel 
to  the  donors,  and  regaling  them  with  the  best  viands  the  country 
affords.  But  it  is  only  after  an  interval  of  five  days,  called  ilndang 
mdntu  that  the  marriage  is  finally  consummated. 

When  the  young  wife  is  delivered  of  her  first  child,  the  diikun 
scrapes  the  hands  of  the  mother  and  of  the  infant  with  a  leaf  of  the 
dlang-dlang  grass,  and  he  also  rubs  the  ground  with  a  leaf  of  the  same 
plant.  He  then  pronounces  a  short  benediction,  and  gives  a  kind 
of  consecration  to  the  new-born  babe. 

The  Teng'  ger  tribes  greatly  honour  their  dead  and  dispose  of  them 
by  burial.  The  corpse  is  lowered  into  the  grave  with  the  head  turned 
towards  the  south,  and  is  then  carefully  covered  with  bamboos  and 
planks  so  that  the  earth  may  rest  lightly  upon  the  remains  of  the 
deceased.  The  tomb  is  marked  by  setting  up  two  perpendicular 
posts,  one  corresponding  to  the  breast  and  the  other  to  the  abdomen 
of  the  corpse.  Between  these  marks  of  direction  a  bamboo  tube 
is  planted,  into  which  a  quantity  of  pure  water  is  poured  for  seven 
successive  days,  and  two  bamboo  dishes  standing  close  by  are  daily 
filled  with  fresh  provisions.  On  the  feast  of  the  dead,  which  is 
celebrated  on  the  seventh  day,  the  friends  and  relations  of  the 
deceased  assemble  to  witness  the  ceremonies,  and  partake  of  the 
festive  entertainment.  The  most  conspicuous  position  at  the  feast 
is  occupied  ■  by  a  manikin,  about  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  made  of 
leaves ;  and  as  a  representative  image  of  the  deceased  it  is  dressed 
up  in  his  clothes,  and  is  ornamented  with  flowers.  An  incense  pot 
is  placed  in  front  of  the  image,  and  while  the  diikun  repeats  the 
usual  invocation  during  the  sacrifice  of  fire,  he  throws  the  dupa 
or  incense  on  the  burning  embers,  and  sprinkling  water  over  the 
festal  board,  he  addresses  an  invocation  to  that  element.  The  clothes 
left  by  the  deceased  are  then  distributed  to  the  invited  guests ;  the 
flower  garlands  are  committed  to  the  flames ;  another  invocation 
addressed  to  the  fire  is  recited,  and  the  remaining  lustral  water  is 
sprinkled  over  the  viands.  The  invited  guests  then  take  their  seats 
and  partake  of  the  munificent  banquet  prepared  for  the  occasion, 
while  they  are  invoking  the  blessings  of  the  supreme  god  in  behalf 
of  themselves,  their  houses  and  their  lands.  The  same  ceremonies 
are  repeated  on  the  thousandth  day,  if  the  deceased  was  a  man  of 
distinction,  and  if  his  memory  was  cherished  by  his  friends. 

The  government  of  the  Teng'  ger  tribes  as  well  as  that  of  the  Bedui 
is  democratic  in  form  and  principle.  Every  village  community  is  pre- 
sided over  by  a  head-man  who  bears  the  title  of  peting'-gi,  and  who 
is  assisted  in  the  administration  of  afiairs  by  the  Icabayan ;  both 
being  elected  by  the  people.  If  a  member  of  the  community  com- 
mits a  gross  act  of  injustice  he  is  rebuked  by  the  village  chief, 
which  is  considered  a  sufficiently  severe  punishment.     As  adultery 
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and  theft  are  unknown  among  them  no  penalties  are  provided  to 
repress  these  crimes. 

The  religious  creed  of  the  Teng'  gar  and  Bedui,  which  is  of  Hindoo 
origin,  is  simple  in  its  articles  of  faith,  and  is  not  disfigured  by  the 
mythological  fictions  ;  the  grotesque  superstitions  and  the  tyrannic 
abuses  of  Hindoo  Brahmanism  and  Buddhism.  They  believe  in  a 
supreme  god  (deva),  to  whom  they  ascribe  the  attribute  of  omnipo- 
tence, and  who  is  known  by  the  multiple  name  of  Bumi  Tnika  Sang'- 
yang,  Dewata  Bdtur.  Their  sacred  book,  which  contains  a  detailed 
account  of  their  mode  of  worship,  is  called  pdngldwn.  Their  dickuns 
or  priests,  who  are  the  learned  men  of  the  tribes,  are  entrusted  with  the 
keeping  of  the  public  records,  and  the  preservation  and  the  regular 
transmission  of  the  sacred  books.  Their  sacerdotal  duties  are  confined 
to  the  recital  of  the  invocations  and  the  praises  of  the  gods,  on  occa- 
sions of  marriages,  burials  and  public  festivals.  Their  sacred  books, 
which  are  written  on  the  lontar  leaf,  treat  of  the  origin  of  the  world  ; 
they  enumerate  the  attributes  of  the  deity,  and  prescribe  the  forms  of 
worship  to  be  observed  on  different  ocasions. 
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BALINESE. 

The  island  of  Bali,  also  called  Little  Java,  is  situated  between  8°  20' 
and  9°  12'  S.  latitude  and  between  114°  48'  and  115°  10'  E.  longi- 
tude from  Greenwich ;  and  lying  east  of  Java  it  is  separated  from  it 
by  a  narrow  and  dangerous  channel  known  as  the  Strait  of  Bali.  It 
measures  about  thirty-five  miles  in  breadth  and  seventy  miles  in 
length.  The  geological  formation  is  the  same  as  that  of  Java,  of 
which  it  probably  once  formed  a  connected  part.  It  is  traversed 
from  east  to  west  by  a  lofty  chain  of  mountains  covered  with  impene- 
trable forests,  having  for  its  western  termination  a  volcanic  peak 
called  Gunong  Agong,  of  which  the  last  eruption  occurred  in  1808. 
The  mountainous  regions  are  rich  in  gold,  iron,  copper  and  other 
minerals.  As  the  country  is  well-watered  by  numerous  streams  the 
soil  is  very  fertile  and  productive.  The  coast  is  steep  and  inaccessible, 
it  is  destitute  of  harbours  and  good  roadsteads ;  and  as  it  cannot  be 
approached  by  large  ships  it  is  almost  entirely  closed  to  foreign  com- 
merce. The  ground  gradually  rises  from  the  sea-shore  to  a  distance 
of  ten  miles  in  the  interior,  extending  to  the  base  of  the  peak  of 
Bali,  and  here,  in  the  centre  of  a  well-cultivated  valley,  is  situated 
Carang  Assem,  the  principal  city  of  the  island,  that  offers  a  landing 
place  for  vessels  of  moderate  size.  Bleling  is  another  seaport,  where 
the  opium  trade  is  most  flourishing.  The  island  has  an  area  of  fifteen 
hundred  square  miles. 

Bali  is  divided  into  eight  different  provinces,  each  of  which  is 
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governed  by  an  independent  chief,  with  a  population  -whose  number 
has  not  been  even  approximately  ascertained,  for  while  by  some  it  is 
estimated  at  three  hundred  thousand  souls,  others  carry  it  as  high  as 
nine  hundred  and  eighty-eight  thousand  souls  and  even  as  high  as  a 
million.  The  Balinese  belong  to  the  Malayo-Melanesian  stock  and  are 
of  the  same  family  type  as  the  Javanese,  from  whom  they  do  not 
materially  differ  in  physical  characteristics,  except  that  they  are  taller, 
are  more  robust,  are  much  more  muscular  and  have  a  much  lighter 
complexion.  They  are  of  a  yellowish  copper  colour,  are  well  formed, 
and  have  almost  regular  features. 

The  moral  character  of  the  Balinese  is  simple,  unsophisticated  and 
uncorrupted.  They  are  of  a  kind  disposition,  are  docile,  industrious 
and  are  a  contented  and  happy  people.  In  their  domestic  relations 
they  are  amiable,  respectful  and  decorous.  Parents  treat  their  chil- 
dren with  gentleness  and  affection,  and  children,  in  their  turn,  are 
docile  and  obedient.  In  their  intercourse  with  strangers  their  manners 
are  brusque,  uncivil,  rude  and  sometimes  even  repulsive  ;  but  on  coming 
in  closer  contact  with  them  these  defects  become  less  apparent,  and 
their  perfect  candour  wins  for  them  unbounded  confidence  and  esteem. 
They  are  open  and  manly  in  their  general  deportment ;  they  are 
lively  in  conversation  and  active,  determined  and  enterprising  in  the 
ordinary  affairs  of  life.  They  love  their  country,  which  they  would  not 
leave  for  any  consideration ;  and  prefer  death  to  being  censured  or 
wantonly  beaten.  Though  accustomed  to  passive  obedience,  and  respect- 
fully submissive  and  faithful  to  their  chiefs,  yet  they  display  much 
energy,  are  proud  in  bearing  and  show  much  spirit  of  independence;  but 
they  are  rather  cruel  and  vindictive  when  injured  or  insulted.  The 
morals  of  the  chiefs  are  said  to  be  utterly  corrupt,  but  as  they  must  have 
some  redeeming  qualities,  the  statement  cannot  be  accepted  as  impartial.  1 

The  dwellings  of  the  Balinese  differ  much  from  the  houses  of  the 
Javanese.  They  are  ordinarily  built  of  clay  or  mud.  They  are 
about  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  square,  and  eight  feet  high,  are  built  on 
terraces  two  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ground,  and  are  sometimes 
open  on  one  or  two  sides.  The  foundation  is  frequently  of  rough 
stones  or  coral,  but  the  side  walls  are  always  constructed  of  lumps  of 
clay  squeezed  in  the  hand  and  dried  in  the  sun.  As  a  protection 
against  the  washings  of  rain  the  exterior  of  the  walls  is  generally 
covered  with  grass  thatch  or  bamboo  sticks.  The  doors,  which  are 
small  and  hardly  admit  more  than  one  person  at  a  time,  are  generally 
carved  and  painted  in  fantastic  style.  The  larger  houses  in  the 
towns  are  equally  built  of  sun-dried  bricks,  having  a  courtyard  in  the 
centre  of  the  building,  which  is  provided  in  the  interior  with  a 
gallery  that  runs  all  round  the  sides,  connecting  with  the  doors  of  the 
windowless  chambers.  The  residences  of  the  chiefs  are  built  on  six 
or  seven  terraces  which  rise  like  steps  one  above  the  other,  of  which 
each  is  surrounded  with  a  clay  wall  about  twelve  feet  high,  and  the 

1  The  princes  are  suspicious,  reserved,  vain,  cruel,  corrupt,  licentious,  knavish, 
addicted  to  crime  and  to  opium  smoking,  and  they  sell  their  subjects  as  slaves  (to 
the  Chinese) ;  some  of  them  are  well  instructed.  Van  den  Brock,  cited  in  Junghuhn's 
Battalander,  vol.  ii.  p.  339. 
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interior  can  only  be  reached  through  a  narrow  door,  and  by  ascending 
a  number  of  steps.  A  stone  building  is  erected  on  the  highest  terrace, 
•which  is  uninhabited,  but  contains  all  the  jewels  and  valuables  of  the 
chief.  Kound  the  other  terraces  are  constructed  open  sheds,  twenty 
feet  long  and  twelve  feet  wide,  which  can  be  closed  with  coloured 
sUk  curtains  and  bamboo  matting. 

The  Balinese  are  dressed  in  Hindoo  fashion.  A  long  piece  of  cloth 
{saboh)  is  wrapped  round  the  loins,  which  is  fastened  behind,  and 
being  passed  between  the  thighs,  it  is  tucked  into  the  girdle  in  front 
with  the  ends  hanging  down  loosely  in  a  negligent  but  not  ungraceful 
manner.  On  particular  occasions  they  throw  a  square  piece  of  coarse 
draperj"-,  in  the  form  of  a  mantle,  over  their  shoulders.  A  kris  is 
stuck  into  their  girdle  behind  j  and  in  front  is  attached  a  pouch 
woven  of  grass  or  rushes  which  contains  betel,  tobacco,  opium  and 
sometimes  money.  The  costume  of  the  women  is  as  simple  as  that 
of  the  men.  A  piece  of  cloth  is  tightly  wrapped  round  the  waist  in 
several  folds  in  the  form  of  a  petticoat  which  falls  down  to  the  feet 
and  is  kept  in  position  by  means  of  a  girdle.  Occasionally  they 
cover  their  shoulders  with  a  silk  scarf  of  fine  texture,  but  ordinarily 
their  breast  is  entirely  exposed.  The  women  of  the  chiefs  tinge  their 
body  yellow  with  some  odorous  colouring  material,  and  they  encircle 
their  arms  with  armlets  of  Bali  silver.  Their  hair  is  gathered,  and 
is  fastened  in  a  bunch  to  the  crown  of  the  head  ornamented  with 
jessamine  or  hibiscus  flowers.  As  a  mark  of  nationality  they  have 
their  teeth  filed  at  the  age  of  puberty. 

The  common  article  of  diet  of  the  Balinese  of  the  low  country  is 
rice ;  but  those  who  occupy  the  highlands  and  the  mountain  districts 
subsist  principally  on  sweet  potatoes  and  maize.  Hogs  are  most 
abundant  and  pork  is  much  esteemed ;  but  they  do  not  refuse  to  eat 
beef,  and  fowl  is  a  favourite  dish.  Some  men,  belonging  to  the 
Brahminic  caste,  abstain  from  animal  food  altogether,  and  those  who 
lead,  as  it  were,  an  ascetic  life  subsist  exclusively  on  fruits  and  roots, 
and  refuse  even  to  eat  rice.  Generally,  however,  they  eat  all  kinds 
of  meat  except  that  of  the  cow ;  but  aU  the  Balinese,  without  dis- 
tinction of  class,  refuse  to  taste  milk.  They  occasionally  partake  of 
spirituous  liquors,  and  they  even  distil  arrack  from  rice  and  palm 
sugar.     Opium  smoking  is  also  practised. 

Agriculture  is  one  of  the  principal  occupations  of  the  Balinese. 
The  most  valuable  products  grown  are  rice,  maize,  sweet  potatoes, 
sugar-cane,  cotton,  tobacco  and  various  vegetables  and  fruits.  Most 
of  their  labour  is  bestowed  upon  rice  (jiari),  of  which  in  some 
localities  two  crops  are  produced  in  one  year.  A  fifty  or  sixty  fold 
return  is  considered  an  ordinary  yield.  The  rice  lands  are  irrigated 
through  the  intermedium  of  canals  which  receive  their  supply  of 
water  from  torrential  streams  that  have  their  source  in  the  mountains. 
The  women  only  assist' in  harvesting,  but  not  in  the  planting  of  the 
crop.  The  agricultural  implements  are  rather  of  a  primitive  type. 
The  plough  is  altogether  of  wood,  and  the  ploughshare  even  is  not 
tipped  with  iron.  It  is  drawn  by  two  oxen  hitched  abreast,  and 
while  the  ploughman  guides  the  plough  with  one  hand,  he  urges  on 
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the  draught  animals  with  the  other.  A  rake  composed  of  four  iron 
prongs  serves  as  harrow  to  break  up  the  clods  and  level  the  ground. 
They  also  make  use  of  a  small  hoe,  a  wood-bill  or  cleaver  and  a 
reaping-knife. 

The  land  is  not  considered  public  but  private  property,  and  the 
individual  proprietors  have  a  right  to  sell  it,  to  mortgage  it,  to  divide 
it,  or  dispose  of  it  in  a  manner  to  suit  their  interest  without  inter- 
ference on  the  part  of  a  higher  authority.  Landed  estates  are  mostly, 
small  and  are  measured  with  much  accuracy.  The  superficial  area 
of  a  tract  of  land  is  estimated  by  the  number  of  tanas  or  measures 
of  seed  necessary  to  sow  the  field.  They  rear  but  a  few  domestic 
animals.  Hogs,  however,  are  numerous,  and  fowls  are  supplied  in 
considerable  quantity.  Their  cattle  are  of  a  fine  breed  and  are  very 
fat  and  in  good  condition.  Their  horses  are  small  but  sturdy,  and 
are  used  as  beasts  of  burden,  being  capable  of  carrying  a  load  weigh- 
ing from  two  hundred  to  three  hundred  pounds. 

Many  Balinese  are  professional  fishermen.  Their  fishing-boats 
called  jeo-Jcongs,  being  simply  hollowed-out  tree-trunks,  do  not 
measure  more  than  ten  feet  in  length,  one  foot  in  breadth,  and  one 
foot  in  depth.  They  are  provided  with  two  outriggers  of  hollow 
bamboo  which  equal  the  length  of  the  boats,  being  about  four  feet 
distant  from  the  sides.  A  triangular  sail  is  suspended  from  two 
obliquely  incUned  masts  which  are  connected  with  the  stern  and  the 
head,  and  meet  in  a  point  at  the  top. 

The  Balinese  foUow  a  few  of  the  most  indispensable  industrial 
pursuits.  The  women  not  only  spin  cotton  into  yarn,  but  almost 
every  household  is  provided  with  a  loom,  in  which  they  weave 
sarongs  and  salendangs  or  scarfs  of  cotton  intermixed  with  coarse 
gold  thread  imported  from  China.  Their  pottery  is  quite  serviceable 
for  cooking  and  other  domestic  purposes.  Their  pans  are  thin  but 
well-baked,  their  water-ewers  are  fitted  up  with  a  spout  as  well  as  a 
head-piece.  Their  cutlery  and  hardware  are  of  good  finish,  and  their 
krises  are  made  of  well-tempered  steeL  Their  blacksmiths  forge 
not  only  spear-heads  and  cleavers,  but  gun-barrels  and  spirally 
grooved  rifle  pieces.  They  also  display  much  artistic  skill  in  gold 
and  silver  work  and  in  wood-carving.  They  make  an  abundance  of 
cheap  salt  by  the  process  of  evaporation,  using  for  this  purpose 
baskets  in  the  form  of  an  inverted  cone,  about  three  or  four  feet 
in  diameter,  which  are  partly  filled  with  sand  and  loose  earth,  into 
which  the  brine  is  poured.  The  drippings  are  collected  in  flat 
shallow  beds  twenty  feet  square,  fully  exposed  to  the  sun  to 
accelerate  evaporation.  The  salt  thus  obtained  is  dissolved,  and  is 
again  poured  into  the  baskets,  and  being  washed  by  pouring  over 
it  salt  water,  it  is  the  second  time  evaporated  and  thus  produces  a 
crystallised  salt  perfectly  pure  and  white. 

The  Balinese  pay  but  little  attention  to  navigation,  for  they  do  not 
consider  commerce  a  very  honourable  pursuit.  Even  the  internal 
trade  is  but  little  encouraged;  the  fairs  and  markets  which  take 
place  twice  a  week,  are  not  much  frequented.  The  external  com- 
merce is  still  less  important,  and  is  principally  carried  on  by  the 
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Chinese,  the  Bughese,  the  Ceramese,  and  by  vessels  coming  from 
Singapore.  The  chief  articles  of  exportation  are  rice,  birds' _  nests, 
coarse  cotton  cloth,  salted  eggs,  dinding  or  dried  venison,  gambir,  and 
oil.  To  these  may  be  added  oxhides,  a  small  quantity  of  tobacco 
and  salt.  They  receive  in  exchange  for  these  commodities  betel, 
ivory,  gold,  silver,  Chinese  silk,  muslins,  handkerchiefs  and  opium, 
to  the  chewing  of  which  they  are  passionately  addicted.  Slaves  are 
also  bought  and  sold,  but  their  number  is  inconsiderable.  The  only 
money  in  circulation  is  the  Chinese  copper-cash  (pici),  which  has 
a  hole  in  the  centre  and  is  carried  along  by  stringing  it  on  twine. 
A  hundred  pici  form  a  satah  and  a  thousand  are  a  sapaltan,  whose 
value  is  equal  to  five  rupees. 

The  language  of  the  Balinese  is  an  aboriginal  dialect  mixed  with 
Javanese  words  which  greatly  predominate.  The  written  language 
is  nearly  pure  Javanese,  but  the  characters  have  a  more  ancient  form. 
The  Kawi,  which  is  a  corrupt  Sanscrit,  is  the  sacred  language  in  which 
their  religious  works  are  written,  and  is  only  understood  by  the 
Brahmins.  Their  books  are  simply  palmyra  leaves,  and  the  letters, 
instead  of  being  traced  with  a  style  are  cut  in  with  a  knife.  Their 
literature  comprises  a  few  mythological  legends,  and  a  record  of  the 
customary  laws  of  the  country. 

The  Balinese  are  much  less  intellectually  advanced  than  the 
Javanese.  They  have  made  very  little  progress  in  music,  and  their 
paintings  are  both  rude  and  of  a  very  inferior  order.  Their  war-boats 
are  represented  as  navigating  in  vacuity,  and  men  are  made  to  fight 
and  dance  in  the  air.  Their  coarsely  shaped  images  are  generally  of 
clay  and  are  dried  in  the  sun.  Their  priests  are  said  to  possess  tables 
that  enable  them  to  calculate  eclipses,  which  have  undoubtedly  been 
introduced  by  the  Hindoos.  Their  year  is  divided  into  twelve 
months  of  thirty-five  days  each. 

The  amusements  of  the  Balinese  are  neither  of  a  refined  nor  of  an 
intellectual  nature.  When  they  are  at  peace  with  their  neighbours,  and 
no  event  of  importance  offers  them  sufficient  stimulus  for  excitement, 
they  seek  diversion  in  gaming,  playing  cards  and  cock-fighting  which 
is  their  master  passion.  Cock-fights  take  place  daily  on  the  terrace 
area  in  front  of  the  residences  of  the  chiefs.  They  have  rongings  or 
public  dancing-girls  who  exhibit  themselves  for  pay  and  their  wayangs 
or  puppet  shows  resemble  those  of  the  Javanese.  Their  instrumental 
music  is  principally  confined  to  a  kind  of  harmonica  called  gamalan 
which  is  boat-shaped  and  has  graduated  wooden  or  metal  bars  attached 
to  one  side  of  the  concavity.  The  performer  squatting  on  the  ground 
strikes  the  bars  with  a  little  hammer.  They  have  also  theatrical 
exhibitions,  the  actors  being  disguised  as  giants  and  monsters,  and 
it  is  said  that  these  performances  have  a  religious  or  at  least  a 
mythological  meaning. 

The  Balinese  women  are  not  treated  with  much  consideration  and 
respect,  except  among  the  highest  classes ;  and  the  ladies  of  this 
order  are  dignified  in  demeanour  and  stand  on  a  footing  of  equality 
with  the  men.  They  are  gay  and  spirited,  are  not  subjected  to  any 
degrading  labours,  and  the  duties  which  they  perform  are  light  and 
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suitable  to  their  sex.  But  the  women  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes 
are  very  differently  situated.  Young  girls,  if  left  motherless  orphans, 
become  the  property  of  the  rajah  who  may  use  them  or  dispose  of 
them  at  pleasure.  "Wives  are  simply  the  slaves  of  their  husbands ; 
they  are  required  to  perform  all  the  work  necessary  for  the  support 
of  the  family ;  they  carry  the  surplus  products  to  market,  cook  the 
food,  attend  to  the  children  ;  and  if  at  the  death  of  their  husbands 
they  have  no  sons,  they  are  burnt  if  rich,  and  are  sold  to  be  pros- 
tituted as  concubines  if  they  are  poor.  Polygamy  is  universally  pre- 
valent, but  marriages  are  not  considered  as  permanently  binding ;  the 
act  of  repudiation  is  effective  by  simply  returning  the  certificate 
of  marriage  furnished  by  the  priest,  and  in  this  case  the  children  are 
divided;  the  mother  takes  the  girls  and  the  father  the  boys.^  Girls 
are  objects  of  barter,  they  are  sold  by  their  parents  for  a  stipulated 
money  consideration ;  and  frequently  they  are  carried  off  by  force 
to  the  woods,  by  some  brutal  lover  who  ravishes  them.  The  abductor, 
who  becomes  generally  reconciled  to  the  parents  through  the  media- 
tion of  some  friends,  pays  only  the  ordinary  compensation,  and  makes 
his  wife  the  slave  of  the  household.  Thirty  dollars  is  the  ordinary 
price,  and  if  the  suitor  is  not  in  possession  of  the  ready  cash  he  hires 
his  services  to  his  father-in-law,  and  the  value  of  his  labour  is 
deducted  from  the  sum  due  for  the  cession  of  the  bride.  If  he  con- 
ducts himself  in  a  manner  so  as  to  please  the  family  of  his  wife,  a 
part  and  even  the  whole  of  the  debt  may  be  entirely  remitted.  The 
marriage  (maban  dangan)  is  consecrated  by  the  Brahmin  who 
addresses  an  invocation  to  all  the  deities.  Before  a  marriage  can  be 
legally  contracted  a  licence  must  be  obtained  from  the  chief  who  is 
entitled  to  a  small  fee,  and  as  an  acknowledgment  the  priest  writes 
out  a  certificate  which  is  delivered  to  the  suitor. 

The  Balinese  dispose  of  their  dead  by  cremation;  But  when  one  of 
their  near  relations  dies  the  corpse  is  kept  in  the  house  for  weeks,  and 
among  the  higher  classes  even  for  a  year  or  more  after  being  properly 
embalmed,  before  it  is  consigned  to  the  flames.  Young  children,  and 
all  persons  who  die  of  small-pox  are  not  burnt  but  buried.  It  is  said 
that  the  dead  are  sometimes  thrown  into  the  sea,  and  those  of  the 
lower  classes  are  left  to  be  devoured  by  the  beasts  of  the  forest.  At 
the  death  of  one  of  the  ruling  chiefs  many  formalities  are  observed. 
The  body,  which  is  placed  in  a  coffin,  is  daily  rubbed  with  salt  and 
pepper,  and  rose  water  is  poured  over  it  every  evening  to  counteract 
the  putrescent  odour.  The  women,  who  have  been  selected  during 
the  lifetime  of  the  prince  as  his  favourite  companions  to  accompany 
him  in  his  journey  to  another  world,  sit  around  the  corpse  chasing 
away  the  flies  with  brushes  of  peacocks'  feathers,  while  the  priests  are 
offering  up  fervent  prayers  for  the  dead.  To  ascertain  on  what  lucky 
day  the  cremation  should  take  place  a  pyramidal  structure  of  bamboo 
is  erected  near  the  door  of  the  principal  residence  of  the  deceased 
chief,  which  is  covered  with  light- coloured  silk  stuffs.  The  summit, 
which  is  about  four  feet  square,  is  surrounded  by  a  gallery  and  is 

^  Among  those  who  profess  Buddhism  the  marriage  is  indissoluble. 
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reached  by  ascending  a  staircase.  Here  the  corpse  is  laid  out  fol- 
lowed by  the  women  who  perform  the  usual  office  of  chasing  away 
the  flies,  while  the  priests  pronounce  a  benedictory  liturgy,  and  chant 
funeral  hymns.  The  pyramidal  structure  is  then  moved  on  rollers 
over  an  excavation,  which  is  filled  with  fagots,  with  a  heap  of  odori- 
ferous wood  piled  on  the  top.  The  body  being  brought  forward,  is 
laid  on  the  pile  and  is  perfumed  with  odoriferous  oil,  and  while  the 
officiating  priest  ofiers  up  an  appropriate  prayer  fire  is  applied  to  the 
four  corners,  so  that  the  inflammable  materials  are  soon  blazing  up 
into  a  sparkling  flame.  The  women  marked  out  as  sacrificial  victims 
ascend  the  highest  summit  of  the  pyramid  and  throw  themselves 
down  into  the  flaming  pyre.'^  Widows  comply  with  the  custom  of  the 
suttee ;  they  ascend  the  funeral  pile  that  consumes  their  husband,  and 
permit  themselves  to  be  burnt  alive  that  they  may  have  the  merit  of 
having  made  themselves  willing  victims  to  the  sentiment  of  love  and 
afi'ection  which  they  entertain  for  their  lord  and  master.  This  practice 
is  most  common  among  the  military  and  the  mercantile  and  industrial 
class.  The  Brahmin  women  are  entirely  exempt  from  this  suicidal 
immolation,  and  those  of  the  servile  class  rarely  indulge  in  this  senti- 
mental luxury.  The  wives  of  the  rajahs  are  always  asked  before  the 
death  of  their  royal  master,  and  twice  before  the  performance  of  the 
ceremonies  whether  they  are  determined  to  foUow  their  lord  to 
another  world.  As  the  answer  is  always  in  the  affirmative  they  are 
no  longer  allowed  to  refuse  to  sacrifice  themselves,  and  during  the 
interval  they  are  fed  with  the  most  delicate  viands,  are  clothed  in 
the  finest  apparel,  ,and  are  allowed  to  indulge  in  every  kind  of  worldly 
pleasure.  On  the  day  fixed  for  this  grand  auto-dorfe  a  fire  is  kindled 
in  a  pit  for  each  of  the  wives  separately,  and  being  summoned  by  the 
beat  of  the  gong  to  present  themselves  they  leap  into  the  flames,  or  if 
they  show  any  hesitation  they  are  roUed  into  the  fiery  furnace  against 
their  will. 

The  Balinese  show  the  greatest  veneration  for  their  ancestral  dead, 
to  whom  they  pay  almost  divine  honours.  Their  manes  are  supposed 
to  dwell  in  the  mountains,  and  they  are  believed  to  take  great  interest 
in  the  preservation  of  their  posterity,  and  to  extend  their  protecting 
care  over  their  surviving  friends. 

The  Balinese,  like  the  Hindoos,  recognise  the  distinction  of  castes. 
Their  four  principal  caste  divisions  are  Brahmins,  Kshatrayas,  Vaisyas 
and  Sudras.  The  Brahmins  are  divided  into  two  religious  sects;  some 
are  the  followers  of  Siva,  and  others  adhere  to  the  theological  teach- 
ings of  Buddha.  The  Sivaists  are  most  respected ;  they  abstain  from 
cows'  flesh  and  pork ;  but  they  are  allowed  to  eat  the  flesh  of  ducks, 


1  The  legitimate  wives  ascend  to  the  summit  of  the  second  pyramid,  they  greet 
the  successor  to  the  throne  with  their  hands  raised  towards  their  head  and  leap 
down  into  the  fire  while  noisy  instruments  are  playing  their  wild  music.  The  con- 
cubines, after  having  kissed  the  poniard  and  scarified  their  forehead  are  stripped  of 
all  their  clothing,  and  it  is  only  after  they  have  been  slowly  killed  by  successive 
thrusts  with  the  poniard  and  have  been  carefully  washed,  that  they  are  thrown 
down  and  burnt.    Boers,  cited  in  Junghuhn's  Battalander,  vol.  ii.  p.  341. 

It  happens  sometimes  that  150  women  sacrifice  themselves  at  a  single  burial. 
Ibid.  p.  342. 
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goats  and  buffaloes ;  and  a  few  only  are  sufficiently  austere  to  confine 
their  daily  food  to  fruits  and  roots.  The  followers  of  Buddha,  while 
they  never  make  use  of  milk  as  food-material,  eat  the  flesh  of  all 
animals,  and  do  not  even  refuse  that  of  dogs  and  cows.  A  Brahmin 
is  allowed  to  marry  a  woman  belonging  to  an  inferior  caste,  but  the 
children  bom  of  the  marriage  form  a  class  apart  which  bears  the 
name  of  hoodyanga.  He  cannot  devote  himself  to  any  servile  occupa- 
tion, nor  is  he  permitted  to  sit  on  the  ground,  or  obey  a  person  of  any 
other  caste.  The  rajahs  and  chiefs  generally  belong  to  the  military 
order,  but  this  is  not  invariably  the  case,  for  there  are  some  who 
derive  their  origin  from  the  Vaisyas.  The  Sudras  comprise  the  herds- 
men, fishermen  and  tillers  of  the  soil.^  There  exists  also  a  class  of 
wretched  outcasts  called  Ishandalas  who  are  not  allowed  to  dwell  in 
any  of  the  villages,  but  are  compelled  to  live  in  the  outskirts,  where 
they  practise  the  profession  of  potters,  dyers,  tanners,  distillers  and 
liquor  dealers.  The  dancing  -  girls  are  almost  all  of  the  caste  of 
Vaisyas  or  Sudras. 

Slavery  also  exists  among  the  Balinese;  the  slaves  are  recruited 
from  prisoners  of  war,  from  condemned  criminals,  from  insolvent 
debtors,  and  a  certain  class  of  thieves.  They  are  considered  as  pro- 
perty and  are  bought  and  sold  in  the  public  markets. 

The  government  of  the  Balinese  is  despotic  in  principle  and 
monarchical  in  form.  Their  chiefs  who  bear  the  title  of  gusti  or 
parbakal  rajah  are  treated  with  respectful  deference,  and  their  person 
is  considered  sacred.  Their  orders  are  readily  obeyed  and  executed, 
but  the  people  are  by  no  means  abjectly  submissive  to  their  superiors, 
nor  are  they  bound  to  perform  any  servile  duties.  The  rajahs  are 
independent  in  the  internal  administration  under  the  supremacy  of 
the  Dutch  government.  The  country  is  divided  into  eight  small 
principalities,^  which  are  all  more  or  less  independent  and  are 
governed  by  gusti  or  chiefs.  The  rajah  of  Kalongkong  is,  by 
hereditary  right,  the  chief  of  all  the  priests  of  the  island,  and  as 
such  he  bears  the  title  of  Deva  Agong  Batara.  The  other  chiefs 
concede  to  him  a  kind  of  supremacy,  and  in  this  capacity  he  is 
invested  with  the  title  of  Tjoekoerda. 

Each  village  has  its  local  chief,  who  bears  the  simple  title  of 
parbakal,  with  whom  an  assistant  chief,  called  kaltan-iempeJc,  is 
associated.  These  officers  are  always  selected  from  the  members  of 
the  community  over  which  they  preside.  The  functions  of  the 
parbakal  are  hereditary,  provided  his  son  has  the  necessary  qualifica- 
tion for  the  office.  If  a  vacancy  occurs  in  the  office  of  the  assistant 
his  successor  is  appointed  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  village 
chief.  The  parbakal  receives  his  orders  from  the  rajah  to  whom  he 
is  subordinate,  and  they  are  communicated  to  him  through  the  inter- 
medium of  certain  inferior  executive  officers.  The  title  of  pang'-gava 
is  given  to  chiefs  of  villages  which  are  inhabited  by  foreigners. 

The  army  is  commanded  by  a  chief  of  the  caste  of  Brahmins,  under 

1  For  further  information  on  the  subject  of  caste  see  Hindoos. 

2  The  name  of  the  districts  are  :  Ealongkong,  Korangasam,  Djanjar,  Taman- 
Bali,  Mengawei,  Batong,  Tebanan  and  Boeleling. 
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the  title  of  rajah-hanghen  senapati,  who  holds  the  second  rank  in  the 
government  of  the  province,  and  after  the  rajah  he  is  entitled  to  the 
highest  marks  of  honour,  and  is  treated  with  great  respect.  Every 
ahle-bodied  man  is  a  soldier,  and  carries  a  lance  and  a  kris  which  are 
furnished  by  the  chief.  The  body-guard  only  are  armed  with  guns 
made  in  the  country.  Each  province  has  defensive  works  erected 
near  its  boundary  lines,  and  a  neutral  strip  of  land  intervenes 
between  the  frontiers  of  two  provinces.  When  two  neighbouring 
chiefs  are  engaged  in  hostilities  the  skirmishers  meet  on  the  neutral 
ground  and  challenge  each  other  to  a  fight,  upon  which  the  spearmen 
advance,  but  as  soon  as  a  dozen  have  fallen  both  parties  retire  and 
have  recourse  to  flight.  The  prisoners  are  immediately  killed,  and 
the  chiefs,  who  remain  in  the  rear  surrounded  by  their  wives,  give 
the  first  example  in  seeking  safety  in  a  hasty  retreat. 

Justice  is  administered  by  a  court  composed  of  a  djaksa  or  chief 
justice  and  two  associate  judges,  and  in  the  most  important  cases 
their  number  is  increased  by  several  Brahmins  who  act  as  assessors. 
Judgment  is  pronounced  and  the  sentence  is  rendered  according  to 
the  laws  of  the  land  compiled  in  a  civil  code  called  digama,  and  a 
criminal  code,  which  has  received  the  name  of  agama. 

A  person  accused  of  a  crime  can  only  be  convicted  upon  the  testi- 
mony of  three  or  four  witnesses.  The  members  of  every  caste  are 
admitted  as  witnesses,  who  take  an  oath  before  they  are  allowed  to 
make  their  statements.  When  a  witness  is  called  upon  to  give 
evidence  before  a  court  of  justice  he  takes  in  his  hands  a  basin  filled 
with  water,  and  then  pronounces  the  following  solemn  imprecation : 
"  May  I  perish  with  my  whole  generation  if  what  I  say  is  not  true," 
and  in  confirmation  of  this  sacramental  declaration  he  drinks  the 
water  contained  in  the  vessel  he  holds  in  his  hand.  The  practice  of 
the  courts  is  very  regular.  The  complainant  is  first  required  to  state 
his  grievances  in  a  succinct  and  clear  manner,  and  his  witnesses  are 
examined  to  confirm  and  corroborate  his  statement.  Then  the 
defendant  or  the  accused  replies,  either  controverting  the  facts  alleged 
by  the  plaintiif,  or  admitting  them,  but  showing  that  they  are  legal 
and  just,  or  alleging  extenuating  circumstances.  The  court,  weighing 
the  pleadings  of  the  parties,  renders  its  decision  according  to  law  and 
evidence. 

The  Balinese  laws  are  very  severe  in  some  cases  and  very  lenient  in 
others.  The  punishment  is  generally  executed  by  the  party  injured 
or  his  relations.  Criminals  convicted  by  pubUc  authority  are 
punished  by  banishment  to  some  desolate  island,  imprisonment, 
slavery  and  death.  Sorcery  is  regarded  as  the  most  heinous  crime, 
and  the  culprit  is  not  only  himself  put  to  death,  but  if  his  guilt  is 
clearly  established  the  penalty  is  extended  to  the  parents,  the  children 
and  grandchildren  of  the  condemned  criminal.  The  law  clearly 
defines  the  nature  of  this  imaginary  crime.  A  man  is  declared  to  be 
guilty  of  this  nefarious  practice  if  he  writes  the  name  of  any  one  on 
the  winding  sheet  of  a  corpse,  or  on  a  dead  man's  bier ;  or  if  he 
makes  an  image  of  paste  of  the  person  intended  to  be  bewitched ;  or 
if  he  suspends  from  a  tree  a  slip  of  paper  on  which  his  name  i« 
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written ;  or  if  lie  buries  such  a  paper  in  the  ground,  or  deposits  it  in 
a  haunted  place,  or  where  two  roads  cross  each  other.  A  name  of 
any  person  written  on  a  human  bone  with  blood  and  charcoal  is 
deemed  an  act  of  incantation  or  sorcery.  Eobbery  is  punished  by 
stabbing  the  criminal  with  a  kris.  Those  convicted  of  murder  or 
treason,  have  sometimes  their  limbs  cut  off  with  a  hatchet,  and  as  no 
one  is  allowed  to  aid  them,  they  are  bound  to  perish  from  the  loss  of 
blood.  In  case  of  adultery  the  death  penalty  is  inflicted  upon  the 
seducer,  while  his  guilty  partner  is  reduced  to  perpetual  slavery.  No 
capital  punishment  can  be  executed  unless  the  sentence  has  been  con- 
firmed by  the  rajah  of  the  district.  Confiscation  only  takes  place  in 
capital  crimes,  and  the  property  confiscated  is  divided  between  the 
chief  and  the  judges. 

The  revenues  of  the  rajahs  are  derived  from  a  tax  laid  on  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  soil,  which  is  either  paid  in  money  or  in  kind,  at  the 
rate  of  five  tanas  of  grain  harvested  for  every  tana  of  grain  sown ;  a 
duty  is  exacted  on  the  sale  of  opium,  and  a  licence  fee  is  paid  for 
every  marriage  and  every  cock-fight. 

The  religion  of  the  majority  of  the  Balinese  is  Hindoo  Brahmipism. 
There  are  a  considerable  number  of  the  population  who  profess 
Buddhism  and  some  even  Mohamedanism,  but  they  only  constitute  a 
minority.  Those  that  adhere  to  the  Hindoo  religion  belong  to  the 
sect  of  Siva.  Their  divinities  of  the  first  order  are  Batara  Guru, 
Batara-Brama — the  emblem  of  fire,  Batara  Vishnu — the  emblem  of 
water  and  Batara  Siva — the  emblem  of  the  air.  The  gods  of  a 
secondary  order  are  Deva-Ghede-Segara  the  god  of  the  sea,  Deva- 
Ghede-Dalam,  the  emblem  of  death.  D^va-Ghede-Bali  Agoong  has 
a  temple  situated  near  the  residence  of  the  rajah,  and  here  the  common 
people  assemble  to  pay  their  devotions  on  certain  appointed  days. 
The  image  of  Deva-Ghede-Gunoong-Agoong  is  an  object  of  universal 
adoration.  Every  province  has  its  own  tutelary  divinity ;  and  even 
villages,  mountains,  forests  and  rivers  have  their  respective  devas  or 
patron  guardians.  The  devas  are  supernatural  beings  of  a  divine 
order  who  hear  the  prayers  addressed  to  them,  and  accept  the  sacrifices 
that  are  ofiered  in  their  honour.  They  possess  the  attribute  of  omni- 
science, and  keep  a  constant  watch  over  men  and  the  affairs  of  this 
world.  They  control  human  destiny,  and  passing  events  depend  on 
their  will  and  pleasure.  In  honour  of  these  secondary  divinities  rude 
temples  are  constructed,  in  which  priests  of  the  Vaisya  and  Sudra 
castes  called  mamangu  or  guardians,  officiate,  and  thither  the  common 
people  resort  to  perform  their  acts  of  worship  ;  but  they  do  not  observe 
the  pusillanimous  and  tedious  ceremonies  of  Brahminism.    f 

The  temples  of  the  Balinese  are  mean  and  insignificant.  They  are 
generally  enclosed  by  a  dirt  wall,  while  the  interior  space  is  divided 
into  two  courts.  The  outer  court  is  planted  with  the  sacred  banyan 
tree.  The  inner  court  is  built  up  with  small  cabin-like  structures 
from  one  to  two  feet,  or  from  six  to  eight  feet  square.  Some  are 
constructed  of  brick  covered  with  thatch  with  no  other  opening  but  a 
small  door  in  front.  Others  are  of  wood  and  clay  thatched  with  a 
fibrous  material  obtained  from  the  areca  palm.     These  have  an  open 
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front,  and  the  interior  contains  images  of  baked  clay  representing  the 
gods  of  the  Hindoo  pantheon,  to  whom  offerings  of  fruits  and  flowers 
are  presented.  There  exist,  however,  some  square  stone  chapels  in 
which  copper  or  stone  images  of  the  devas  are  set  up,  and  the  interior 
walls  are  provided  with  recesses  where  the  sacrificial  offerings  are 
deposited. 

The  dignity  of  the  priesthood  is  hereditary  in  certain  families. 
They  bear  the  title  of  aidas,  but  they  are  called  Brahmins,  after  they 
have  reached  the  highest  dignity  of  the  sacerdotal  order.  They  are 
distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  people  by  wearing  their  hair  long, 
and  when  they  officiate  in  the  exercise  of  their  calling  they  are 
invested  with  the  sacred  cord  which  is  here  called  ganitri.  They  are 
exclusively  supported  from  the  contributions,  to  which  they  are 
entitled  on  the  occasion  of  funerals  or  cremation,  and  other  religious 
or  quasi-religious  ceremonies.  They  exercise  much  influence,  they 
point  out  the  lucky  and  unlucky  days ;  and  nothing  of  importance  is 
undertaken  without  their  counsel  and  advice.^ 

The  Balinese  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  metempsychosis,  but  they 
think  that  but  few  animals  are  fit  to  receive  the  souls  of  the  dead. 
The  Bengal  tiger  is  considered  the  most  suitable  beast  to  serve  as 
temporary  abiding-place  to  the  human  soul,  and  on  this  account  he  is 
treated  with  much  consideration  and  respect,  and  is  held  so  sacred 
that  he  is  hardly  ever  killed. 

Buddhism,  which  existed  in  Bali  long  before  Brahminism  was 
introduced,  is  still  the  predominant  religion  in  a  few  provinces.  The 
controlhng  authority  of  the  sect  is  divided  into  the  sakalam  or  those 
who  are  entrusted  with  the  temporal  affairs  of  the  community,  who 
execute  the  orders  of  the  rajahs  and  enforce  obedience  to  the  laws ; 
and  the  niskalam,  who  superintend  the  ceremonial  forms  of  religion 
under  the  direction  of  the  mapervitas  or  the  most  learned  Brahmins 
of  the  country.  Their  objects  of  adoration  are  represented  by  images 
of  gold,  silver,  bronze  and  iron  ;  and  temples  are  consecrated  to  them 
in  various  places,  of  which  that  of  Goonoong  Agoong  is  the  most 
celebrated. 

At  each  new  moon  and  on  the  eighth  and  twenty-third  day  of  each 
month  all  the  divinities  are  worshipped,  and  all  take  part  in  the  cere- 
mony. Eich  offerings  are  presented  to  the  gods,  and  at  the  close  of 
the  solemnities  the  worshippers  are  regaled  with  what  remains  of  the 
consecrated  gifts.  On  this  occasion  the  podanda  or  a  Brahmin 
mapervita  distributes  to  the  people  holy  water,  which  he  drinks,  and 
which  he  uses  for  making  his  ablutions.  On  New  Year's  day  the 
divinities  are  adored,  ablutions  are  practised  and  offerings  are  made. 
During  the  fast  nyulatu,  which  lasts  a  day  and  a  night,  and  takes 
place  on  the  first  and  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  month,  they  abstain 
from  food  as  well  as  from  sleep. 

They  have  two  religious  festivals  which  take  place  in  December 
and  June  or  at  the  time  of  the  winter  and  summer  solstice ;  the  first 

1  The  Kshatriyas  and  Taisyas  may  by  the  faithful  observance  of  their  religious 
duties  obtain  the  dignity  of  reti,  while  the  Sudras  can  only  become  mankoes  or 
dokuns,  village  priests  and  doctors.     Helms'  Pioneering,  p.  37. 
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celebrating  the  sowing  and  the  last  the  harvesting  of  the  rice.  One  is 
called  galungan,  and  lasts  five  days,  and  the  other  is  known  as 
huningan,  and  is  of  two  days'  duration.  They  are  dedicated  to  the 
worship  of  the  gods,  to  festivities  and  rejoicing;  and  during  the 
celebration  every  kind  of  occupation  is  interrupted,  and  all  warlike 
movements  are  suspended. 
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The  Archipelago  of  Sooloo,  more  properly  called  Holo,  which  comprises 
a  group  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  islands  and  islets  closely  ranged,  is  situ- 
ated between  the  island  of  Borneo  in  the  south-east,  and  Mindanao, 
one  of  the  Philippine  islands,  in  the  north-east.  It  lies  between  4°  44' 
and  6°  56'  N.  latitude  and  between  120°  and  122°  30'  E.  longitude 
from  the  meridian  of  Greenwich.  It  is  washed  by  the  Sea  of  Mindoro 
in  the  north,  and  the  Sea  of  Celebes  in  the  south.  It  is  divided  into 
four  groups  of  which  the  first  is  called  Cagayan-Sooloo  composed 
of  six  islands,  Cagayan  being  the  largest  of  the  group.  The  second 
group  has  received  the  name  of  Basilan  which  is  made  up  of  thirty-four 
islands.  The  third  group  is  known  as  Sooloo  Proper  or  Holo  which 
occupies  almost  the  centre  of  the  Archipelago  and  comprises  fifty- 
seven  islands,  of  which  Sooloo  is  the  most  important.  The  fourth 
group  goes  by  the  name  of  Tawi-Tawi,  numbering  sixty-five  islands, 
the  largest  bearing  the  name  of  the  group.  The  whole  Archipelago, 
which  is  about  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  miles  long  from  north- 
east to  south-west,  and  seventy  miles  wide,  presents  numerous  coral 
reefs,  but  there  are  some  good  and  safe  harbours  on  several  islands.  ^ 
The  independent  island  of  Basilan  is  the  largest  of  the  whole  Archi- 
pelago. ^     It  is  of  an  oblong  form,  about  thirty-six  miles  long,  is 

1  The  best  harbours  are  those  of  Biwa-Biwa,  Tavitan  and  Seehassee. 

2  It  was  called  by  the  Spaniards  the  Archipelago  of  Felicia;  and  the  Spanish 
government  now  claims  supremacy  over  the  whole  group. 
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situated  south  of  Mindanao,  from  wHcli  it  is  only  separated  by  Basilan 
Strait,  whose  width  does  not  exceed  eight  or  ten  miles.  It  is  very 
mountainous  and  some  parts  are  well-wooded ;  it  has  a  fertile  soil  and 
is  well  cultivated.  The  Sooloo  group  lies  between  Basilan  in  the 
north-east  and  Tawi-Tawi  in  the  south-west.  The  chief  island  called 
Sooloo,  which  gives  the  name  both  to  the  group  and  to  the  Archi- 
pelago, is  about  thirty- six  miles  long  and  twelve  miles  wide  with  an 
estimated  population  of  from  forty  thousand  to  sixty  thousand  souls. 
Bewan,  its  capital,  which  is  also  called  Soong,  cannot  be  approached 
by  large  ships,  but  its  real  harbour  is  Toohyan  which  is  defended  by 
a  wooden  fortification.  Its  climate  is  excessively  hot,  but  the  extreme 
heat  is,  from  time  to  time,  moderated  by  copious  showers,  which  pass 
rapidly,  refresh  the  atmosphere,  and  stimulate  the  growth  of  vege- 
tation. There  exists  no  regular  wet  season,  for  the  mountains  are  too 
low  to  intercept  the  clouds ;  but  during  the  autumnal  monsoon  the 
rainfalls,  though  interrupted,  are  suflSciently  abundant.  The  island 
presents  a  most  charming  aspect,  and  almost  enjoys  a  perpetual  sum- 
mer. The  landscape  along  the  sea-coast  is  most  enchanting.  The  hills 
are  teeming  with  the  most  luxuriant  vegetation,  with  lofty,  majestic 
trees  towering  to  the  sky,  here  and  there  interrupted  by  verdant, 
flower-strewn  meadows,  and  widely  extended  fields,  cultivated  in  all 
the  products  of  a  tropical  climate.  On  the  highlands,  which  are 
covered  with  forests,  the  atmosphere  is  rather  cool.  The  soil  is 
exceedingly  fertile,  and  the  arable  land  is  mostly  under  cultivation. 
The  Tawi-Tawi  group  occupies  the  south-western  part  of  the  Archi- 
pelago, and  is  not  far  distant  from  the  eastern  point  of  Borneo.  The 
island  of  that  name  is  very  elevated  and  mountainous,  and  is  about 
thirty-two  miles  long  and  eleven  miles  wide.  The  forests  abound  in 
wild  elephants,  deer,  boars  and  perroquets.  The  inhabitants,  who  are 
principally  of  Bornean  descent,  are  said  to  be  very  barbarous,  and 
they  are  accused  of  committing  the  most  inhuman  atrocities  when  an 
occasion  presents  itself.  They  are  nominally  Mohamedans,  and  their 
government,  which  has  a  feudal  form,  is  presided  over  by  a  sultan 
whose  dignity  is  hereditary.  Douga  lake  is  its  only  safe  harbour,  but 
it  is  a  most  beautiful  and  delightful  spot. 

The  Sooloos  belong  to  the  Malayo-Melanesians,  and  are  real  Malays 
in  physical  as  well  as  moral  character,  partially  intermixed,  however, 
with  Chinese  and  Bissayas  from  the  Philippine  Islands.  Alfoorans  or 
Papuas,  who  are  the  aborigines  of  the  country,  still  occupy  some  of 
the  mountain  regions  of  Sooloo  and  other  islands. 

In  physical  characteristics  the  Sooloos  do  not  much  differ  from  the 
other  Malays ;  they  are  of  a  copper-coloured  complexion,  are  well- 
formed  and  well-proportioned,  and  are  quite  active  and  intelligent. 
Their  moral  character  stamps  them  as  rude  barbarians.  Formerly  they 
were  much  addicted  to  piracy,  and  plunder  and  robbery  were  followed 
by  them  as  a  profession,  and  sometimes  they  resume  their  old  habits 
even  now,  if  they  think  they  can  do  so  with  impunity.  They  are, 
however,  brave  and  courageous  in  their  way ;  but  in  the  presence  of  a 
superior  force  they  are  the  most  cowardly  poltroons ;  and  they  do  not 
disdain  to  have  recourse  to  treachery  and  falsehood,  if  an  advantage 
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can  be  gained  over  an  enemy  or  a  stranger  that  excites  their  animosity 
or  gives  rise  to  suspicion.  They  are  very  eager  for  gain,  and  spurn 
no  means,  however  fraudulent  and  perfidious,  to  secure  their  end;  but 
they  are  not  avaricious  in  the  real  sense  of  that  word,  for  they  do  not 
hoard  property,  and  spend  their  gains  with  considerable  liberality. 
Their  dominant  passion  is  the  lust  of  power,  they  love  ostentatious 
display,  are  consequential  in  their  demeanour,  and  haughty  in  their 
address.  They  are  excessively  revengeful  and  their  hatred  knows  no 
bounds.  On  the  island  of  Eienzi  the  natives  are  of  a  kind,  gentle  and 
peaceable  disposition. 

The  houses  of  the  Sooloos  are  generally  small,  and  are  built  in  Malay 
style.  Most  of  the  huts  are  constructed  of  the  midribs  of  the  atap 
palm,  of  reed  or  of  bamboo ;  and  being  raised  on  posts  about  four  or 
five  feet  above  the  ground,  they  can  only  be  ascended  by  means  of 
ladders.  They  are  of  an  oblong,  square  form,  with  a  sloping  roof 
thatched  with  palm  leaves.  They  contain  but  one  room,  of  which  the 
floor  is  generally  laid  with  split  palm  stems,  and  in  recent  time  with 
planks.  The  fire-place,  where  the  cooking  is  done,  is  in  the  farther 
end  of  the  hut.  The  apartment  is  but  scantily  furnished.  Chests, 
which  serve  as  wardrobes  and  for  storing  away  valuables,  are  placed 
in  the  centre  of  the  room ;  on  these  mats  are  spread  which  are  used 
as  bedding,  and  for  sleeping  purposes  the  space  is  enclosed  with  a 
chintz  curtain  (dinding).  Many  houses  are  supplied  with  benches, 
and  in  recent  times  some  are  even  furnished  with  chairs  and  tables. 
The  datus  or  nobles  have  their  houses  frequently  fitted  up  with  elegant 
furniture.  Their  tables  are  very  fine ;  their  glass  ware  is  of  Chinese 
or  Spanish  manufacture ;  their  plates,  dishes,  cups  and  saucers  are  of 
porcelain ;  they  have  cooking  vessels  of  brass  and  iron,  silver  spoons 
and  English  cutlery,  in  addition  to  chintz  curtains  and  carpets  for 
bedding.  The  interior  of  the  huts  of  the  poorer  classes  is  kept  in  a 
disordered,  filthy  and  improper  condition.  Some  of  these  light  dwell- 
ings, instead  of  resting  on  posts  are  sometimes  supported  on  the  stout 
branches  of  a  clump  of  trees  which  happen  to  be  conveniently  arranged 
for  this  purpose. 

The  costume  of  the  Sooloos  is  sufficiently  neat,  though  not  elegant. 
The  men  wear  ample  cotton  trousers  and  a  jacket  (haju)  of  white 
cotton,  or  of  gauze,  silk  or  gaily  coloured  chintz,  which  is  buttoned 
down  to  the  wrist,  and  is  gathered  round  the  waist  by  a  girdle.  They 
throw  a  piece  of  checked  cotton  drapery  across  their  shoulders,  or 
wrap  it  round  their  waist,  and  they  also  wear  Chinese  or  Manilla 
shoes.  The  datus  dress  in  tight-sleeved  muslin  jackets,  either  of 
plain  or  flowered,  gold  or  silver-sprigged  stuff.  Their  court  dress  on 
gala  days  is  elegant,  being  nothing  less  than  a  silk  mandarin  robe 
embroidered  with  gold,  and  pink  satin  trousers  decorated  with  gold 
dragons.  The  kris  is  universally  carried  by  all  classes.  Their  head 
is  covered  in  turban  fashion  with  a  red  handkerchief  or  a  piece  of 
cloth  called  serhan.  They  let  their  hair  grow  long,  pluck  out  their 
beard,  and  dye  their  teeth  black ;  they  shave  their  eyebrows,  leaving 
but  a  fine  crescent  arch. 

The  women  are  dressed  in  drawers  of  white  cotton  or  flowered  silk 
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that  reach  down  to  the  knees,  over  which  a  petticoat  is  worn,  with  a 
short  jacket  {baju)  of  variously  coloured  cotton  cloth  for  their  outer 
dress,  that  fits  closely  so  as  to  set  off  their  fine  figure.  A  scarf-like 
piece  of  cloth  hangs  over  their  shoulders  when  going  abroad  ;  and 
their  feet  are  protected  by  Chinese  shoes.  They  tie  up  their  hair 
at  the  crown  of  their  head ;  shave  their  eyebrows  into  a  fine  arch, 
and  wear  rings  in  their  ears  and  on  their  fingers.  Both  sexes  are 
very  cleanly  in  their  personal  habits,  for  they  indulge  in  the  luxury 
of  a  daily  bath.  There  exists  a  custom  among  them  for  the  men  and 
women  to  bathe  together  in  the  sea  once  a  year,  but  the  bathers  of 
both  sexes  are  always  decently  covered. 

The  staple  articles  of  food  of  the  Sooloos  are  rice  and  fish.  They 
bake  a  kind  of  bread  of  sago-flour  which  they  mix  up  with  fish-broth 
or  citron-juice.  Their  meat  diet  is  principally  confined  to  beef  and 
goats'  flesh.  The  higher  classes  are  well  acquainted  with  dainty 
dishes  and  the  delicacies  of  the  table.  They  are  well  supplied  with 
maccaroni  and  biscuits  from  Manilla,  and  with  sweetmeats  from 
China.  Their  ordinary  meat-dishes  are  fowl  and  eggs  prepared  with 
cocoa-nut  oil.  They  also  drink  tea,  coffee,  wine  and  liquors;  and 
chocolate  is  the  common  drink  of  aU  classes. 

The  chief  occupations  of  the  Sooloos  are  agriculture  and  fishing. 
Rice  is  an  important  article  of  production ;  but  as  the  rains  are  not 
very  abundant  and  irrigation  is  not  practised  the  crop  does  not  suffice 
to  supply  the  home  demand,  and  consequently  large  quantities  have 
to  be  imported  from  Mindanao.  They  cultivate  sugar-cane,  cotton, 
tobacco,  yams,  sweet  potatoes,  pumpkins,  cucumbers,  radishes  and 
other  vegetables.  "Wheat  of  excellent  quality  is  produced  in  suffi- 
cient quantity  for  ordinary  consumption.  Their  orchards  are  planted 
with  a  great  variety  of  tropical  fruits,  such  as  oranges,  guyavas, 
durians,  custard  apples,  jack-fruit,  mangos,  mangosteens,  bananas, 
pine-apples,  cocoa-nuts,  a  kind  of  plum  called  bolona,  and  a  delicious 
fruit  known  among  the  Malays  as  lancey.  The  Chinese  have  in- 
structed them  in  the  art  of  grafting,  and  in  this  way  they  have 
improved  the  natural  flavour  of  many  of  their  fruits.  The  cinnamon 
tree  is  here  of  spontaneous  growth,  and  produces  an  article  of  excel- 
lent quality;  and  the  sago  is  also  an  indigenous  production.  The 
cocoa  grows  all  over  the  island  in  great  luxuriance.  Ginger  thrives 
here  to  perfection,  and  the  coffee  bush  flourishes  in  the  hUls.  They 
rear  a  good  breed  of  horses,  which  are  trained  as  fast  trotters,  and 
they  keep  a  great  number  of  horned  cattle,  and  yet  they  rarely  milk 
their  cows.  They  have  but  few  sheep,  but  a  great  number  of  goats. 
Elephants  have  become  wild  from  the  tame  ones  that  had  formerly 
been  introduced  from  India;  and  as  wild  hogs  are  excessively 
numerous  they  are  much  hunted,  for  they  injure  the  crops  by  break- 
ing down  fences.  The  country  people  use  not  only  horses  but 
bullocks  and  buffaloes  for  riding ;  they  are  mounted  on  a  scooped-out 
saddle ;  they  guide  the  animal  by  means  of  a  bridle,  and  are  always 
armed  with  a  lance. 

The  Sooloos  are  skilful  fishermen,  and  they  have  a  peculiar  way  of 
fishing  with  the  hook  and  line.     They  start  out  in  their  canoe,  which 
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is  loaded  with  a  number  of  stones  weighing  about  a  pound  each. 
One  of  these  they  attach  to  the  baited  hook  by  winding  a  part  of  the 
line  around  it,  and  then  throw  it  overboard  into  deep  water.  When- 
ever the  stone  has  unwound  the  line  the  hook  is  drawn  up,  and  it 
frequently  happens  that  it  brings  up  a  fish  fastened  to  its  curved 
beak.  They  also  take  fish  by  striking  them  with  the  fish-gig  in 
which  they  are  very  expert,  while  the  larger  fish  are  secured  by 
means  of  harpoons  which  they  throw  with  admirable  accuracy. 
They  stupefy  the  fish  by  throwing  into  the  water  a  plant  containing 
a  milky  juice,  and  while  the  fish  are  helplessly  floating  on  the  surface 
they  can  easily  be  taken  with  the  hand. 

The  Sooloos  are  much  engaged  in  the  pearl-fishery  which  is  a  con- 
siderable source  of  wealth  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands.  Their 
dredges  for  tearing  up  the  pearl-oysters  are  light  structures  of  bamboo 
weighted  with  a  heavy  stone.  The  best  pearl-oysters  are  brought  up 
from  their  attachment  by  professional  divers,  who  are  generally  slaves 
of  the  sultan.  On  finding  a  large  pearl  they  are  entitled  to  their 
freedom.  They  go  down  to  the  depth  of  from  seven  to  fifteen 
fathoms,  and  they  remain  under  water  from  one  to  two  minutes. 
The  largest  pearls  are  claimed  by  the  nobles,  as  they  have  paramount 
property  rights  to  the  oyster  banks  and  the  adjoining  lands  on  the 
shore.  The  pearl-fishery  is  followed  with  most  success  at  the  close 
of  the  south-western  monsoon,  when  a  perfect  calm  prevails  for  some 
time ;  and  the  sea  is  sufficiently  clear,  so  that  objects  are  visible  at 
the  depth  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  yards ;  but  diving  operations  are  also 
carried  on  at  the  expiration  of  the  north-eastern  monsoon,  and  during 
three  months  after  the  cessation  of  the  south-western  monsoon.  Salt, 
exclusively  employed  for  seasoning,  is  produced  from  the  lye  of 
burnt  seaweeds,  which  is  crystallised  into  solid  cakes.  Edible  birds' 
nests,  which  are  collected  in  greatest  abundance,  are  a  gelatinous  pro- 
duction gathered  from  the  surface  of  the  ocean  by  the  sea  swallows, 
and  are  much  esteemed  by  the  Chinese  as  a  great  delicacy. 

The  Sooloo  boats  (prahos)  resemble  those  of  the  Malays,  and  are 
of  various  dimensions..  Some  of  them  are  of  twenty  or  thirty  tons 
burden  and  are  propelled  by  oars  and  sails.  They  have  neither  bow 
nor  stern,  but  they  are  well  manoeuvred  by  oarsmen  who  row  either 
backwards  or  forwards  as  the  circumstances  may  require.  When  the 
wind  is  favourable  the  sails  are  spanned  on  stout  masts.  They  are 
swift  sailers  and  skip  over  the  waters  with  the  greatest  facility.  The 
Sooloos  are  excellent  seamen,  and  they  navigate  with  great  assurance 
the  straits  and  neighbouring  seas,  with  which  they  are  perfectly 
familiar. 

The  industrial  pursuits  of  the  Sooloos  are  very  limited ;  they  weave 
some  striped  sarongs  of  a  fine  texture,  prepare  indigo,  chocolate  and 
saltpetre  for  home  use,  and  manufacture  krises  of  a  good  quality,  as 
well  as  some  ornamental  jewelry. 

The  commerce  of  the  Sooloos  is  chiefly  concentrated  at  Bewan, 
where  all  the  surplus  products  of  the  Archipelago  are  stored  up  for 
exportation.  The  foreign  trade  is  principally  in  the  hands  of  the 
Chinese  and  the  merchants  of  the  Philippine  Islands.     The  articles 
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imported  from  Europe  are  figured  calicoes,  plain  and  printed  muslins, 
white  cotton  cloth,  coloured  handkerchiefs,  iron  ware,  cutlery,  glass 
ware  and  glass  beads;  the  goods  brought  from  Bengal  are  cotton 
stuffs,  printed  cotton  calicoes  and  opium ;  the  chief  imports  from  the 
Philippines  are  rice,  an  inferior  quality  of  sugar,  tobacco  and  cocoa- 
nut  oil.  The  articles  exported  are  black  and  white  sea-slugs,  bees- 
wax, pearl-oyster  shells,  birds'  nests,  tortoise-shell,  sea  weeds,  black 
wood,  rattans,  sago,  dye-woods,  pepper,  camphor,  sandalwood,  pearls, 
and  some  cinnamon  and  cloves.  Spanish  dollars  are  the  standard 
currency  by  which  the  value  of  European  merchandise  is  estimated ; 
but  Chinese  copper  cash  are  universally  received  in  all  small  pur- 
chases ;  and  ^adi  or  rice  is  also  used  to  make  small  payments. 

The  language  generally  spoken  by  the  Sooloos  is  a  dialect  of  the 
Malay  in  a  corrupt  form  called  Moro,  which  is  much  intermixed  with 
Bisaya  and  Arabic  words.  Different  idioms  are  used  in  different 
localities,  and  on  some  islands  the  Bisayan  language  is  the  vernacular 
tongue  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  ordinary  amusements  of  the  Sooloos  are  music  and  dancing ; 
and  their  slaves,  of  Bisaya  origin,  frequently  entertain  them  with 
their  performances.  Both  men  and  women  are  passionately  addicted 
to  gaming.  Most  of  the  datus  play  on  the  flute,  the  guitar  or  the 
violin,  and  they  all  dance  the  favourite  Spanish  dances,  and  sing  the 
Spanish  ballads.  "Smoking  the  pipe  is  the  common  practice,  and  even 
opium  smoking  is  frequently  indulged  in  by  the  higher  classes. 

The  Sooloo  women  enjoy  much  greater  liberty  than  is  generally 
conceded  to  women  in  other  Mohamedan  countries.  They  are  not 
jealously  guarded,  and  they  are  but  very  little  restricted  in  their 
freedom  of  action.  Wives  exercise  much  influence  over  the  conduct 
and  public  acts  of  their'  husbands.  Polygamy  is  legally  authorised  ; 
but  few  even  of  the  nobles  have  more  than  one  wife,  although  they 
keep  numerous  concubines,  and  are  much  given  to  intrigue  with  the 
fair  sex.  Each  legitimate  wife  is  entitled  to  a  separate  apartment 
as  her  independent  home.  Marriage  is  a  civil  contract  which  receives 
its  sanction  in  accordance  with  the  Mohamedaij  law. 

Class  distinction  of  the  most  odious  character  is  recognised  among 
the  Sooloos.  The  nobles  called  datus  are  the  proprietors  of  the  land, 
and  their  vassals,  though  they  are  not  real  slaves,  are  nevertheless 
subjected  to  much  tyranny  and  oppression.  On  some  of  the  islands 
when  they  visit  their  estates  they  will  sometimes  demand  and  carry 
off  young  women  that  strike  their  fancy  to  make  them  their  Concu- 
bines (sandles).  Their  dignity  and  title  are  hereditary,  and  the 
succession  is  established  in  the  direct  male  line.  They  never  go 
abroad  without  being  armed,  and  being  accompanied  by  a  band  of 
trusty  followers.  They  never  fail  to  resent  an  insult  by  an  armed 
encounter,  unless  prevented  by  the  sultan  who  acts  as  mediator. 
On  Sooloo  Island  the  tellimanhood  or  common  people  enjoy  greater 
freedom  than  they  do  on  the  other  islands,  for  they  are  represented 
in  the  government,  and  their  rights  are  in  a  measure  protected. 

Slavery  exists  on  Sooloo  Island,  and  the  slaves,  who  were  for- 
merly brought  from  the  Philippines,  are  not  well-treated,  for  their 
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masters  exercise  the  power  of  life  and  death,  over  them,  and  some- 
times kill  them  for  trifling  offences.  The  datus  frequently  punish 
a  disobedient  or  fugitive  slave  by  drawing  their  campilan  or  kris,  and 
cutting  off  his  head  at  one  stroke  without  process  of  law. 

Most  of  the  islands  are  governed  by  chiefs  who  assume  the  title 
of  sultan  or  rajah,  and  generally  exercise  despotic  power.  On  Sooloo 
Island  the  dignity  of  the  ruling  sultan  who  claims  the  supremacy  over 
all  the  islands  is  hereditary  in  the  direct  male  line ;  but  his  authority 
is  very  much  restricted  by  the  aristocracy  composed  of  the  datus  or 
lords,  who  maintain  a  certain  number  of  armed  retainers,  and  by  this 
means  they  are  able  to  act  with  great  independence ;  and  they  even 
resist  at  times  the  order  of  their  liege  lord.  The  government  council 
(ruma  techara)  is  composed  of  about  fifteen  datus,  and  is  presided  over 
by  the  sultan  who  has  the  deciding  vote,  in  addition  to  his  vote  as  a 
member  when  the  council  is  equally  or  almost  equally  divided.  The 
heir  apparent  has  also  two  votes,  if  he  agrees  in  opinion  with  the 
sultan ;  but  if  he  sides  with  the  opposition  he  votes  like  an  ordinary 
member.  The  common  people  or  vassals  are  represented  by  two 
officers  called  materdies  who  perform  the  function  of  tribunes  by 
defending  the  right  of  the  mass  of  the  population  before  the  council. 
The  island  is  divided  into  districts,  which  are  placed  under  the  con- 
trol of  local  chiefs.  The  mountaineers  acknowledge  the  supremacy 
of  the  sultan,  but  refuse  to  pay  tribute.  But  little  respect  is  paid 
to  the  laws,  and  the  ancient  customs  are  gradually  falling  into 
disuse. 

The  Sooloos  are  a  warlike  race,  and  as  they  were  formerly  pirates 
by  profession,  they  were  bold  in  attack  and  brave  in  defence. 
Twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  booty  captured  belonged  of  right  to  the 
sultan  and  to  the  ruma  bechara.  Those  engaged  in  the  enterprise 
bound  themselves  to  respect  the  Sooloo  flag,  and  commit  no  depreda- 
tions on  vessels  actually  at  anchor  in  the  roadstead  of  the  capital. 
The  guns  and  the  powder  were  furnished  by  the  datus,  for  which 
they  were  paid  in  a  stipulated  number  of  slaves.  The  whole  popula- 
tion is  constantly  armed,  for  their  arms  form  a  part  of  the  national 
costume.  They  carry  the  lance  and  the  compilan  or  kris,  both  of 
which  they  use  with  great  dexterity.  The  blow-pipe  (mmpitari)  is 
also  one  of  their  national  weapons.  Firearms  have,  however,  been 
introduced  among  them  ;  but  their  artillery,  consisting  mostly  of  brass 
cannon  which  have  been  principally  captured  from  the  Spaniards 
and  now  crown  the  wooden  fortification  nekr  the  capital,  is  not  very 
effective  ;  nor  have  they  acquired  much  practice  and  skill  in  artillery 
firing. 

The  religion  of  the  Sooloos,  like  that  of  most  of  the  Malays,  is 
Mohamedanism.  On  Sooloo  Island  they  perform  the  ceremonial 
formalities  of  their  creed  with  some  degree  of  regularity,  and  at  the 
capital  they  have  a  mosque,  in  which  prayers  are  daily  recited  by  the 
faithful^  but  the  building  is  rather  dilapidated,  and  the  pious 
worshippers  are  not  very  numerous.  They  pay  no  heed,  however,  to 
some  of  the  injunctions  of  the  Koran,  for  they  freely  indulge  in 
drinking  wine,  and  occasionally  they  even   eat   pork.     On  Basilan 
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Island  the  native  population  are  still  less  strict  in  the  performance  of 
their  religious  duties ;  they  have  neither  mosques  nor  oratories,  and 
although  they  practise  circumcision,  they  do  not  abstain  from  alcoholic 
liquors.  The  old  men  act  as  diviners,  and  thus  dupe  the  multitude 
by  drawing  auguries  from  the  flight  of  birds  and  insects. 

Authorities. 

Voyage  to  New  Guinea  and  the  Moluccas.  By  Capt.  Thomas  Forrest. 
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Dalrymple.     1770. 
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Life  in  the  Forest  of  the  Far  East.    By  G.  Spencer  St.  John.     1862. 


MALAYSIANS. 

The  Malayan  Peninsula  forms  a  prolongation  of  the  continent  of 
Asia  in  a  south-east  direction,  and  extends  from  13°  to  1°  22'  N. 
latitude,  where  it  terminates  at  Point  Romania  and  from  98°  to  104° 
E.  longitude.  It  is  connected,  to  the  north,  with  India  by  the  Isthmus 
of  Kraw  which  is  ninety-seven  miles  wide.  Its  eastern  shore  is 
washed  by  the  Chinese  Sea,  and  its  western  side  is  separated  from 
Sumatra  by  tha  Strait  of  Malacca.  Its  breadth  varies  from  fifty  to 
a  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  and  its  extreme  length  in  a  south-eastern 
direction  is  estimated  at  four  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  A  primitive 
mountain  chain  traverses  it  in  the  centre  which  gradually  dechnes  on 
both  slopes,  and  the  strongly  marked  undulating  surfaces  merge 
imperceptibly  into  the  level  margin  of  the  coast.  The  climate  is 
altogether  tropical ;  but  the  extreme  summer  heat  is  moderated  by 
the  regular  return  of  the  monsoon,  and  the  alternate  changes  of  land 
and  sea  breezes.  In  the  shade  the  thermometer  ranges  between  72° 
and  85°  F.  The  south-west  monsoon  or  dry  season  may  be  said  to 
commence  in  May,  and  the  north-east  monsoon  or  wet  season  in 
October,  but  the  heaviest  rainfalls  occur  in  November,  December  and 
January.  During  the  south-west  monsoon  tempestuous  squalls  pre- 
vail, which  are  attended  with  violent  currents  of  wind  and  heavy 
rains  accompanied  by  thunder  and  lightning.  "Whirlwinds  and  water- 
spouts are  by  no  means  uncommon  in  the  Straits.  Even  during  the 
dry  season  refreshing  showers  cool  the  atmosphere  at  short  intervals, 
which  diffuse  general  moisture,  and  deck  the  face  of  the  land  with 
perpetual  verdure.  The  primeval  forests  abound  in  the  most  luxu- 
riant, tropical  vegetation ;  and  nature  has  bestowed  her  bounties  in 
greatest  profusion.  The  sea-coast  is  generally  rocky,  and  of  extremely 
rugged  outline,  but  many  parts  southward  from  Malacca  are  low  and 
swampy,  mostly  overgrown  with  mangrove  trees.  In  the  interior  the 
surface  is  varied  by  a  succession  of  rising  grounds  planted  with  forest 
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and. fruit  trees,  and  by  watery  plains  (sawahs),  which  form  narrow 
swamps  giving  to  the  highlands  a  somewhat  insular  appearance.  The 
geological  formation  is  granitic  intermixed  with  laterite  and  horn- 
blende, and  clay  slate  is  equally  abundant.  The  surface  soil  has  a 
reddish  tint,  which  is  sometimes  covered  by  a  thin  layer  of  vegetable 
mould,  of  which  it  is  almost  entirely  composed  in  the  swampy  flats. 
The  fertility  of  the  soil  of  Malacca  is  most  remarkable,  it  is  capable 
of  producing  excellent  nutmegs  and  cloves,  and  rice  yields  a  two 
hundred  fold  return.  Gold  is  found  in  considerable  quantity,  and 
tin  is  an  artic^p  of  exportation.  The  soil  of  the  high  grounds  of 
Naning  is  red  and  gravelly,  while  the  flats  present  a  whitish  soft  clay. 
But  many  parts  are  very  fertile,  especially  where  the  surface  is 
covered  with  rich  black  earth.  The  principal  mountains  are  those  of 
Eumbowe  Jotore  and  Srimenanti,  with  the  triple-peaked  Ophir  which 
elevates  its  lofty  summit  to  the  sky,  reaching  a  height  that  exceeds 
five  thousand  six  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Thermal 
springs  exist  in  the  vicinity  of  Malacca,  but  no  signs  of  volcanic 
action  have  ever  been  discovered.  The  rivers,  which  rise  in  the 
mountains,  descend  in  an  east  and  west  direction  and  empty  into  the 
sea,  but  their  banks  are  low  and  swampy,  and  are  covered  with  man- 
grove and  other  aquatic  trees.  Their  channels  are  rather  flat  and 
shallow,  and  their  waters  are  for  the  most  part  saturated  with  mud. 
The  chief  rivers  are  the  Lingie,  the  Malacca  and  the  Cassang,  all 
rising  in  the  hills  and  emptying  into  the  Strait  of  Malacca ;  and  as 
their  mouths  are  more  or  less  obstructed  by  bars  and  sandbanks,  they 
are  only  navigable  for  a  small  distance,  and  no  ships  drawing  much 
water  can  sail  on  them.  Naning  has  no  rivers  of  any  importance,  for 
the  Sungie  Londu  is  but  a  small  stream  which  is  only  navigable 
during  the  rainy  season  for  provision  and  baggage  boats.  The  Quedah 
river  will  admit  at  its  mouth,  at  spring  tide,  vessels  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  tons  burden. 

The  Malay  Peninsula  is  rich  in  animals  proper  to  the  torrid  zone 
and  to  the  Asiatic  continent.  The  simian  species  are  particularly 
numerous.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  are  the  siamang  {Simia 
syndadyla),  the  black  unka-  {Simia  lar),  the  white  unka  {Hylobatis 
agilis),  the  chimpanzee  {Simia  troglodytes),  the  chingkou  {S.  eris- 
tata),  the  lotong  {Seninopithecus  maurus)  and  many  others.  The 
vampire  bat  {Vespertilia  vampyrus)  and  the  edible  russet  {Pteropus 
edulis)  are  common  in  the  inland  country  and  on  adjacent  islands. 
In  the  forest  wilds  are  found  two  species  of  bear,  the  royal  tiger,  the 
tiger-cat,  the  spotted  black  tiger,  the  Java  cat  {Felis  Javanensis)  and 
numerous  others  of  the  feline  species.  Wild  elephants  in  large  herds 
are  roaming  through  the  jungle  and  the  thickets,  and  the  Sumatra  rhino- 
ceros, the  Malayan  tapir  and  the  wild  hog  are  equally  abundant.  The 
moose-deer  {Moschus  pygmceus)  is  a  favourite  animal,  and  the  venison 
which  it  affords  is  much  esteemed.  The  buffalo  is  domesticated,  but 
two  species  of  bison  are  the  free  denizens  of  nature's  vast  domain. 
Among  the  birds  the  most  noted  are  eagles,  falcons,  owls,  woodpeckers 
and  butcher  birds,  of  which  one  variety  is  distinguished  for  its  musical 
notes.    Other  birds  of  considerable  interest  are  rhinoceros  birds,  horn- 
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bills,  storks,  kingfishers  and  flycatchers.  Sea  swallows  are  frequently 
seen  on  the  islands.  But  the  most  beautiful  birds  well  known  for 
their  exquisitely  tinted  plumage  are  the  crimson-feathered  pergam, 
the  argus  pheasant,  the  pencilled  and  peacock  pheasant,  the  common 
peacock,  the  pheasant  partridge,  the  parrot,  the  jungle  fowl,  and  last 
but  not  least  the  birds  of  paradise  and  humming  birds.  Snipes,  wild 
ducks,  teals,  plovers,  rails  and  bitterns  as  well  as  quails,  pigeons  and 
doves  abound  in  the  plains  in  the  marshes  and  on  the  banks  of 
rivers.  Turtles,  alligators,  lizards  and  the  tiger  and  whip  snake  are 
found  in  every  district.  Pish  of  numerous  species  ^d  of  excellent 
quality  are  plentiful  not  only  on  the  coast  but  in  lakes  and  rivers. 

The  vegetable  productions  of  the  peninsula  are  both  ornamental  and 
useful.  The  timber  trees  acquire  the  most  gigantic  growth,  furnishing 
the  most  valuable  woods  not  only  for  house  and  ship  building,  but  for 
furniture  and  objects  of  artistic  workmanship.  The  best  known  are 
the  betangor  {Galophyllum  inophyllum),  the  ebony  tree  {Diospyros 
melanoxylon),  aquila  wood,  dammer  laut,  the  Metrosideros  Aboinensis 
and  the  Anacardium  eucardium.  In  the  hill  regions  are  found  rhodo- 
dendrons, cypress,  firs,  and  a  variety  of  magnificent  ferns.  Bamboo, 
canes  and  rattans  reach  here  the  most  gigantic  growth.  Mangroves 
fringe  the  low  river  banks  and  sea  marshes,  and  the  nibong  (Areca 
tigillaria)  and  the  nipah  palms  (Nipah  fruetieans)  rise  here  to  an 
immense  height.  The  other  palms  are  no  less  important  in  an  econo- 
mical point  of  view.  The  areca  palm  produces  the  betel-nut;  the 
sago  palm  yields  the  well-known  farina,  the  anoo  palm  (Borassus 
gomutus)  exudes  the  sweet  palm-wine  and  supplies  a  coarse  kind  of 
sugar.  The  catechu  shrub  {Nauclea  gambi)-)  thrives  on  rising  ground, 
and  the  India-rubber  plant  ( Ureeola  elastica)  is  a  spontaneous  produc- 
tion in  some  localities.  All  the  tropical  fruit  trees  peculiar  to  India 
flourish  here.  Durians,  mangosteens,  tamarinds,  cashews,  jamboos, 
custard  apples,  papayas,  nam  nams,  plantains,  pine-apples,  cocoa-nuts, 
limes,  guyavas,  mangos,  the  jack-fruit  and  numerous  others  no  less 
valuable  ripen  to  perfection. 

The  superficial  area  of  the  Malayan  peninsula  is  about  forty-five 
thousand  square  miles,  and  its  population  has  been  estimated  at  374,266 
souls.  The  territorial  extent  of  the  whole  country,  with  the  exception 
of  Malacca,  JSTaning  and  Wellesly,  which  are  under  British  domina- 
tion, is  divided  into  Malay  states,  of  which  Quedah  with  Ligore, 
Salangore  and  Calang,  Johor  Bahang,  Kalantan,  Tringanu,  Perak, 
Patani,  Rumbowe,  Sungie-ujong  and  Johole  are  the  most  populous 
and  the  most  powerful.  The  Samsams  are  a  Malayan  race  who  have 
adopted  the  language  and  religion  of  the  Siamese.  Most  of  the  Malay 
states  have  a  mixed  population,  but  the  Malay  type  predominates. 
Chinese  settlers  and  traders  are  found  almost  everywhere,  but  they 
retain  their  peculiar  national  customs,  speak  their  own  language  and 
follow  the  ritual  formalities  of  their  own  religion. 

The  pure  Malay  population  of  the  peninsula  came  originally  from 
Menangkabao — a  province  of  Sumatra — and  they  were  for  a  long  time 
a  dependent  colony  of  that  once  powerful  state.  The  Malays  did  not 
originate  in  Asia,  but  they  were  by  descent  an  island  people,  and  they 
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tecame,  at  an  early  period  of  their  development,  an  adventurous  and 
seafaring  race.  They  never  estahlished  themselves,  as  an  independent 
nation,  in  any  interior  continental  territory  of  considerable  extent. 
"The  Menangkabao  colonists  became  a  powerful  maritime  nation,  and 
overspread  the  coast  on  both  sides  of  the  peninsula ;  but  their  onward 
course  towards  the  north  was  checked  by  the  more  powerful  kingdom 
of  Siam.  Their  enterprising  trafficking  spirit  sought  an  outlet  towards 
the  east,  and  they  established  numerous  colonial  settlements  in  the 
coast  regions  of  the  fertile  and  beautiful  islands  of  the  Malayan  Archi- 
pelago. 

The  physical  characteristics  of  the  Malaysians  do  not  materially  differ 
from  the  general  Malay  type,  either  in  stature,  general  features  or 
bodily  constitution.  Their  average  stature  hardly  ever  exceeds  the 
medium  height.  Their  complexion  is  of  a  light  reddish  brown,  with 
an  olive  tinge  more  or  less  deep.  The  hair  of  the  pure-blooded  stock 
is  invariably  straight,  and  is  of  a  black  coloilr  and  of  a  coarse  texture; 
while  their  beard  is  of  the  same  colour,  but  is  rather  scanty.  They 
have  a  stout  and  robust  frame  of  body,  an  expanded  chest,  thick  short 
feet,  and  small,  delicate  hands.  Their  face  is  somewhat  broad  and 
flattish;  their  forehead  is  rounded,  their  brows  are  low,  and  their  eyes 
are  black  and  slightly  oblique.  Their  nose,  which  is  not  prominent, 
is  straight  and  well-shaped,  but  their  nostrils  are  expanded.  Their 
cheek-bones  are  rather  high,  their  mouth  is  large,  their  lips  are  full, 
but  not  protruding,  and  their  chin  is  round  and  well-formed. 

The  Malaysians  that  inhabit  the  coast  are  not  distinguished  in 
morals  and  manners  from  the  parent  stock  that  holds  possession  of  the 
interior  of  Sumatra  and  the  adjacent  islands.  They  are  punctilious 
and  courteous  in  their  general  intercourse,  entirely  free  from  fulsome 
adulation.  Although  excessively  submissive  and  ceremonious  in  the 
presence  of  superiors,  yet  they  are  remarkably  independent  in  bearing, 
and  frank  and  open  in  conversation.  They  are  impassive,  reserved, 
diffident  and  even  bashful.  They  are  not  demonstrative  and  never 
manifest  any  feelings  of  admiration,  of  joy  or  fear.  They  are  not 
inquisitive  and  never  express  surprise  at  new  and  strange  appearances, 
which  makes  them  look  grave  and  apathetic.  They  are  not  quick 
of  speech,  and  they  only  give  expression  to  their  ideas  after  mature 
reflection,  and  yet  they  are  ready  speakers,  and  are  never  at  a  loss  for 
words.  Family  pride  is  one  of  the  most  striking  features  of  their 
character.  They  are  capable  of  enduring  pain  without  the  least 
repining,  and  meet  death  whenever  it  becomes  inevitable  with  stoic 
heroism.  They  have  a  high  sense  of  personal  honour,  and  are 
morbidly  sensitive  to  insults  which  they  are  always  ready  to  avenge, 
and  to  accomplish  the  object,  assassination  is  not  considered  disgrace- 
ful. In  a  fit  of  despair  they  intoxicate  themselves  with  opium,  and 
have  recourse  to  the  desperate  amock,  slaying  indiscriminately  all  they 
may  meet  whenever  the  offender's  rank  is  much  superior  to  their  own.^ 

1  I  have  seen  letters,  in  which  alluding  to  the  desire  of  avenging  an  insult, 
Malays  make  use  of  the  following  expression :  "  I  ardently  long  for  his  blood  to  clean 
my  face  blackened  with  charcoal,"  or  "to  wash  out  the  pollution  of  the  hogs'  flesh 
with  which  he  has  smeared  me."    Nawhold's  British  Settlements,  vol.  ii.  p.  186. 
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When  alone,  they  are  taciturn,  and  only  occasionally  chant  mono- 
tonous, plaintive  songs  when  paddling  in  a  canoe.  They  are  not 
quarrelsome,  especially  about  money  matters,  and  frequently  neglect 
to  demand  what  is  justly  due  them.  The  higher  classes  are  not?' 
only  exceedingly  polite,  but  they  are  distinguished  for  quiet  ease  and 
dignity ;  yet  occasionally  they  are  recklessly  cruel,  and  have  not  the 
least  regard  for  human  life. 

The  houses  of  the  Malaysians  are  universally  constructed  of  wooden 
frames,  nicely  fitted,  and  supported  on  posts  raised  at  some  distance 
above  the  ground.  The  side  walls  are  closed  in  with  large  pieces 
of  bark ;  the  roof  is  thatched  with  the  leaves  of  the  atap  palm,  and 
the  floor  is  laid  with  strips  of  the  nibong.  Each  dwelling  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  number  of  fruit  trees,  which  afford  not  only  delightful 
shade,  but  supply  the  owner  with  an  important  article  of  daily  sub- 
sistence. The  houses,  which  are  collected  in  villages,  are  scattered 
in  every  direction,  and  are  almost  rendered  invisible  by  the  clumps 
of  umbrageous  trees  in  which  they  are  embowered. 

The  everyday  costume  of  the  most  respectable  Malaysians  is  rather 
uniform.  Their  body  dress  is  a  sarong  in  the  form  of  a  dark  red 
plaid  of  silk  or  cotton,  which  is  wrapped  round  the  waist  and  falls 
down  to  the  knees.  A  pair  of  trousers  (salvar),  frequently  embroi- 
dered, are  descending  half  down  the  legs ;  the  upper  part  of  their  body 
is  covered  by  a  close  vest  of  broadcloth,  which  is  generally  of  a 
purple  colour,  and  is  ornamented  in  front  by  a  single  row  of  gold 
filigree  buttons ;  with  a  haju  or  loose  jacket  as  the  ordinary  outdoor 
dress.  Their  head  is  entwined  in  turban  fashion  by  a  gaily  coloured 
cotton  handkerchief.  As  yellow  is  the  royal  colour  exclusively  re- 
served to  the  rajahs,  it  is  a  capital  offence  for  a  man  of  low  rank 
to  wear  a  haju  of  that  colour.  In  a  sash,  which  encircles  the  waist, 
men  of  all  classes  carry  weapons  of  various  kinds,  which  are  not  only 
intended  for  defensive  purposes,  but  they  constitute  a  part  of  the 
national  costume. 

The  dress  of  the  women  is  confined  to  the  sarong  which  they  wrap 
round  their  waist  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  petticoat,  in  addition  to  a 
jacket  closed  in  front  by  means  of  buttons  or  clasps,  which  constitute 
their  principal  outer  dress.  Their  ornaments  are  costly  hair  pins, 
girdles,  ear  pendants  and  finger  rings. 

The  favourite  food  most  relished  by  the  Malaysians  is  boiled  rice, 
and  in  time  of  scarcity  sago  seasoned  with  salted  fish  is  substituted 
in  its  place.  Yams  and  fruits  as  well  as  fish  form  a  part  of  their 
ordinary  bill  of  fare.  The  richer  classes  are  plentifully  provided  with 
fowls,  dried  buffalo  meat  and  venison  from  the  moose-deer.  Eggs  form 
a  common  article  of  diet  with  rich  and  poor.  They  prepare  a  variety 
of  well-tasted  condiments  called  sambal  made  of  hlaeliang  or  caviar 
mixed  with  acid  fruits.  They  dispense  with  knife  and  fork  while 
eating,  but  convey  their  food  to  their  mouth  by  using  the  two  first 
fingers  and  the  thumb. 

The  chief  occupation  of  the  Malaysians  of  the  interior  is  agri- 
culture, and  rice  is  the  principal  and  most  valuable  staple  article  of 
production.     This  cereal  is  mostly  cultivated  in  the  sawahs  or  tracts 
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of  wet  land  whieli  are  scattered  between  the  hills  all  over  the 
peninsula.  They  are  extremely  rich  and  fertile,  and  yield  a  most 
bountiful  harvest.  In  the  laddangs  or  higher  grounds  irrigation  is 
employed  to  fructify  the  rice  lands,  and  for  this  purpose  dams  called 
ampagans  are  constructed  across  narrow  watercourses.  The  other 
products  of  no  less  commercial  value  are  nutmegs,^  cinnamon  and 
cloves  which  have  been  introduced  and  thrive  admirably  weU. 
Tobacco,  cotton,  coffee,  sugar-cane,  pepper,  gambir  and  indigo  are 
cultivated  with  much  success.  The  cocoa-nut,  when  once  planted, 
requires  but  little  care;  it  bears  fruit  in  the  seventh  year,  and 
supplies  much  nutritious  material  for  the  use  of  the  poorer  classes. 
It  succeeds  best  in  sandy  soil  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea.  Only 
perfectly  ripe  nuts  are  selected,  which  are  laid  on  the  ground  well- 
shaded,  and  after  a  certain  time  the  root  wiU  sprout  out,  and  the 
middle  shoot  with  two  branches  wiU  appear.  After  they  have  thus 
vegetated  above  ground  they  are  immediately  planted  at  intervals  of 
thirty  or  forty  feet  without,  however,  covering  the  nut  with  earth. 
The  plants  must  be  shaded  in  exposed  situations  for  one  or  two  years, 
and  the  lalang  grass  must  be  carefully  extirpated  so  as  not  to  injure 
the  roots.  The  fruit  is  collected  by  cutting  notches  or  steps  in  the 
trunk,  in  a  zigzag  manner,  of  sufi&cient  depth  to  support  the  toes  or 
the  side  of  the  foot,  and  the  climber,  by  the  simple  aid  of  his  arms, 
ascends  without  difficulty.  The  fibrous  husk  is  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  cordage,  and  the  oil  expressed  from  its  pulp  is  a 
valuable  material  with  which  lamps  are  fed  to  light  up  the 
houses. 

The  Malaysians  are  not  only  expert  divers,  but  dexterous  fisher- 
men, and  fishing  is  their  favourite  occupation.  Even  women  and 
children  are  seen  on  the  banks  of  small  rivers,  swamps  and  lakes, 
throwing  out  their  brass  hooks  tied  to  lines  of  twisted  bark  fibre. 
Conical  basket-traps,  open  at  both  ends,  are  chiefly  employed  to  catch 
fish  in  the  shallows  and  marshes.  The  broad  end  is  suddenly  pushed 
down  into  the  mud,  where  the  fish  are  supposed  to  lie,  and  being 
then  inevitably  retained  in  their  prison,  they  are  taken  out  with  the 
hand  thrust  in  at  the  narrow  end.  They  are  also  well  acquainted 
with  the  use  of  the  fixed  net,  the  casting  net  and  the  drag  net  (pukat) ; 
the  latter  is  dragged  by  the  fishermen  who  are  seated  in  canoes  called 
sampan.  Along  the  sea-coast  and  near  the  mouth  of  rivers,  weirs 
(JurumaV)  of  bamboos  and  rattan  are  constructed  on  sand  and  mud- 
banks.  The  mouth  of  the  weir  which  admits  the  stream  of  the 
current,  gradually  narrows,  and  terminates  at  the  farther  end  in  a 
netted  enclosure  into  which  the  fish  are  unconsciously  enticed  by  the 
course  of  the  stream.     Temporary  huts  or  seats  are  frequently  pro- 


1  The  nutmeg  tree  is  monoecious  as  well  as  dioecious ;  but  no  means  of  discover- 
ing the  sexes  before  the  period  of  inflorescence,  are  known.  It  bears  at  the  age  of 
seven,  and  increases  in  produce  till  the  fifteenth  year,  when  it  is  at  its  greatest 
productiveness.  It  is  said  to  continue  prolific  for  seventy  or  eighty  years  in  the 
Moluccas.  Seven  months  elapse  from  the  time  the  blossom  appears  to  the  full 
ripening  of  the  fruit,  but  it  bears  all  the  year  round,  and  when  most  productive  it 
yields  five  pounds  of  nutmegs  and  one  and  a  quarter  pound  of  mace. 
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vided  above  the  mouth  of  the  weir  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
fishermen,  who  watch  with  anxiety  the  play  of  hazard  of  the  in- 
coming wavelets,  and  to  enable  them  to  raise  the  net  whenever  a 
good  draught  is  supposed  to  have  been  secured.  Every  fisherman  is 
provided  with  a  gourd  rattle,  which  he  strikes,  at  intervals,  against 
the  side  of  the  boat  to  stir  up  the  fish  by  attracting  their  attention. 
They  also  introduce  into  the  holes  and  fissures  of  the  coral  reefs, 
during  low  water  tide,  the  tuba  root  {Menispermum  coculus),  which 
produces  stupefying  and  narcotic  effects,  and  the  victims  that  come 
under  its  influence  lie  apparently  dead  on  the  surface  of  the  water, 
and  are  easily  taken  with  the  hand.  But  they  are  more  particularly 
fond  of  spearing  fish  by  torchlight.  Each  canoe  is  manned  with  a 
steersman,  a  boatman  who  propels  the  craft  with  a  long  pole,  and  a 
spearman  who  occupies  the  head  of  the  canoe,  with  a  dammar  or 
resin  torch  in  his  left  hand,  while  with  his  right  he  is  ready  to  grasp 
a  light  bamboo  shaft  about  seven  cubits  long  armed  with  a  javelin,  of 
which  the  head  is  composed  of  sharpened  spikes  of  the  nibong  palm. 
The  glittering  rays  of  the  flambeau  either  attract  the  prey  to  the 
surface  of  the  water,  or  they  light  up  the  nether  bed  in  which  the 
victim  lies  motionless  asleep ;  and  with  a  quick  glance  of  the  eye 
and  a  steady  hand  the  spearman  swiftly  dashes  his  weapon  into  the 
water  and  the  fish  is  either  transfixed  by  the  spikes,  or  it  is  caught 
in  the  interstices,  when  the  spear  is  raised  and  the  booty  is  deposited 
in  the  canoe.  Harpoons  are  used  to  secure  skates  and  porpoises. 
Their  fishing  lines  are  made  of  very  hard-twisted  cotton,  and  are 
dipped  in  bullocks'  blood  to  resist  the  action  of  water.  Their  hooks, 
which  are  clumsy,  are  manufactured  of  brass  or  iron  wire. 

The  Malaysians  are  no  less  skilful  in  snaring  birds  and  wild 
animals.  Birds  are  caught  with  string  nooses,  bird-lime  and  decoys. 
Deer  are  hunted  with  the  aid  of  the  dog,  and  they  are  secured  both 
by  spearing  and  by  being  driven  into  toils.  Pitfalls  and  nooses  are 
the  ordinary  means  for  capturing  the  elephant,  the  rhinoceros  and  the 
tiger.  The  last  is  often  destroyed  by  placing  a  buffalo  near  his 
haunt  and  shooting  him  as  he  devours  his  bait;  or  spring-guns  are 
set  up  in  the  path  over  which  he  wanders ;  or  the  spring  is  poisoned 
to  which  he  ordinarily  resorts  to  slake  his  thirst. 

The  Malaysians  are  also  employed  as  labourers  in  the  tin  mines, 
and  as  they  are  excessively  superstitious  they  have  their  subterranean 
ogres,  which  they  call  kumang,  for  whom  they  have  the  greatest 
respect,  as  they  are  supposed  to  watch  over  the  mines.  Their  wise 
men  or  pawangs  pretend  to  be  able  to  point  out,  by  means  of  spells 
and  charms,  the  very  spot  where  a  mine  could  be  advantageously 
sunk.  The  ore,  as  it  comes  up  from  the  shaft,  is  thrown  into  an  arti- 
ficial stream  of  water,  the  channel  of  which  is  lined  with  tree  bark. 
Here  it  is  stirred  about  with  an  iron  rake,  and  the  water  sweeps  away 
the  sand  and  earth  leaving  nothing  but  the  ore  intermixed  with 
large  stones,  which  are  afterwards  separated.  The  ore  is  then  ready 
for  smelting,  and  is  introduced  into  a  rude  furnace  of  clay  called 
rullowe,  with  an  aperture  at  the  base  for  the  escape  of  the  fused  metal, 
where,  in  alternate  layers,  the  ore  and  charcoal  are  heaped  up  exposed 
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to  the  heat  of  the  fire.  To  stimulate  the  fire  either  a  simple  blow- 
pipe of  bamboo  is  used,  which  is  operated  with  the  mouth,  or-  a  kind 
of  bellows  is  employed  consisting  of  a  hollowed-out  tree-trunk,  to 
which  a  piston  is  fitted  with  a  tubular  opening  at  the  base  directed 
towards  the  burning  fuel.  The  melted  metal  sinks  by  its  own  gravity, 
and  is  received  in  a  hole  dug  in  the  ground,  from  whence  it  is  taken 
by  means  of  ladles,  and  being  poured  into  moulds  it  is  formed  into  the 
ingots  of  commerce. 

Gold-mining  is  practised  by  the  Malaysians  to  a  considerable  extent. 
The  quartz  matrix  which  contains  the  gold  being  loosened  from  its 
bed,  the  coarse  pieces  are  pounded  in  a  large  mortar  cut  from  quartz 
rock.  After  the  stone  is  sufiiciently  pulverised  it  is  passed  through  a 
rattan  sieve  (Msye),  and  is  thence  transported  in  small  baskets  to  a 
running  stream,  where  it  is  exposed  to  the  current  of  the  water  which 
washes  away  the  smaller  stony  particles,  while  the  gold-dust  and  the 
larger  stones  sink  to  the  bottom.  The  valueless  dross  is  picked  out, 
and  the  gold-dust,  being  collected  in  a  cocoa-nut  shell  or  on  a  leaf  of 
the  pallas  tree,  is  again  carefully  washed,  after  which  it  is  dried  by 
repeatedly  passing  over  its  surface  a  piece  of  red-hot  charcoal.  The 
finer  particles  of  sand  are  then  removed  by  picking  them  out  with  the 
fingers,  and  the  precious  metal,  thus  far  purified,  is  weighed  into 
quantities  generally  of  one  tael  each,  which,  being  carefully  wrapped 
in  cloth,  is  made  into  packets  that  constitute  the  bunlcals  of  com- 
merce. 

The  commerce  of  the  Malayan  peninsula  is  of  considerable  import- 
ance, although  the  import  and  export  trade  is  principally  in  the  hands 
of  Europeans  and  Chinese.  The  chief  articles  of  export  are  tin,  gold- 
dust,  spices,  sago,  sugar,  beeswax,  betel-nuts,  an  immense  variety  of 
fruits,  hogs,  poultry,  buffaloes,  in  addition  to  elephants'  tusks,  canes, 
timber  for  house  and  ship  building,  dammar  or  resin,  ebony,  aquila 
and  sapan  woods.  The  imports  are  mostly  confined  to  opium,  salt, 
cotton,  cloths,  tobacco,  rice,  earthenware  and  iron. 

The  ancient  Malaysians  were  enterprising  mariners,  but  their  know- 
ledge of  navigation  was  entirely  practical.  They  either  propelled  their 
canoes  in  calm  seas  by  means  of  the  oar,  or  they  timed  their  voyages 
so  as  to  sail  with  the  monsoon  from  island  to  island  ;  or  they  merely 
followed  long-known  routes  along  the  coast.  They  were  rarely  more 
than  four  or  five  days  out  of  sight  of  land,  and  in  the  daytime  head- 
lands, well-known  rocks,  and  in  the  night  the  Pleiades  were  their  only 
guides.  They  divided  the  cardinal  points  of  the  compass  into  sixteen 
intermediate  directions. 

The  language  spoken  by  the  Malaysians  is  derived  from  the  Malay 
original,  such  as  it  had  been  transmitted  to  them  from  their  remote 
ancestors  who,  many  centuries  ago,  had  come  from  the  flourishing 
and  civilised  empire  of  Menangkabao.  The  introduction  of  Mohame- 
danism  by  Arabic  merchants  and  adventurers,  necessarily  increased 
the  store  of  words  of  the  Malayan  tongue  which  became  enriched 
with  numerous  Arabic  and  Persian  expressions  principally  of  a  reli- 
gious and  legal  import.  Although  all  the  Malaysians  of  the  peninsula 
were  descendants  from  the  same  original  stock,  yet  much  diversity  of 
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dialect,  accent  and  pronunciation  exists  among  the  different  nation- 
alities. The  dialect  spoken  at  Malacca  and  other  coast  regions  is  now 
considered  as  the  most  classical.  ^ 

The  literature  of  the  Malaysians  is  simply  made  up  of  legends 
selected  from  the  Hindoo  poems  called  the  Mahabharata  and  the 
Eamayana  which  treat  of  the  exploits  of  demi-gods  and  heroes.^ 
The  Hikayet  Hamzah,  which  is  a  much-esteemed  romance  borrowed 
from  the  Arabic,  gives  an  account  of  the  heroic  deeds  of  Hamzah  the 
uncle  of  Mohamed.  The  Hikayet  Mohamed  Hanyfeh,  which  relates 
to  the  adventures  of  the  hero  who  was  one  of  the  four  companions 
of  the  Prophet,  is  also  a  translation  of  the  Arabic  original,  and  stands 
in  equal  great  repute  with  the  former  work.  The  Hong  Tuak  is  the 
only  historic  romance  of  pure  Malayan  origin.  It  contains  the  narra- 
tive of  the  life  of  the  most  renowned  of  the  nine  kings  who  were 
nominated  to  attend  Sultan  Mansur  Shah  of  Malacca  on  his  visit  to 
a  royal  princess  of  whom  he  had  become  violently  enamoured.  There 
are  several  other  romances  of  the  same  character  written  in  poetic 
diction  derived  from  the  Arabic,  the  Siamese  or  the  Hindoo.  The 
only  historical  work  of  the  Malaysians  is  the  Sejaru  Malayu,  which 
was  written  in  the  year  102 1  of  the  Hejira,  and  embraces  a  period 
of  time  from  the  alleged  invasion  of  Alexander  the  Great  and  the 
foundation  of  the  Malayan  empire  of  Menangkabao  down  to  the 
taking  of  Malacca  by  the  Portuguese  in  15 11.  The  works  on  ethical 
subjects  are  all  borrowed  from  the  Arabic  or  Persian,  and  they  abound 
in  hyperboles  and  figurative  expressions.  The  epistolary  style  couched 
in  strictly  prescribed  formulas,  forms  a  distinct  branch  of  literary 
composition.  The  rules  of  letter  writing  belong  to  the  code  of 
etiquette.  In  every  letter  six  distinct  parts  should  be  observed, 
which  refer  to  the  opening,  the  phraseology,  the  position  of  the  seal, 
the  colour  and  texture  of  the  envelope,  the  mode  of  folding  the 
letter  according  to  the  rank  of  the  person  addressed,  and  the  super- 
scription containing  the  name  and  address  of  the  person  written  to, 
frequently  accompanied  by  a  pious  prayer. 

The  Malaysian  poetry  is  simple  in  its  diction,  natural  and  pleasing 
in  its  metaphorical  flight  of  fancy,  and  soft  and  melodious  in  its 
rhythm.  Their  versification  is  not  subjected  to  the  strict  rules  of 
prosody,  and  the  metre  is,  so  to  say,  weighed  by  the  ear  when  the 
verses  are  set  to  some  lagu  or  popular  air.  Their  poetical  compositions 
are  divided  into  the  sair  and  the  pantun.  The  sair  is  a  style  of 
poetry  adapted  to  historical  narrative  and  graphic  delineations  and 
consists  of  stanzas  of  four  rhyming  lines,  of  from  eight  to  thirteen 
syllables.  But  the  pantun  is  the  more  common  metre  which  is  made 
up  of  two  couplets,  of  which  the  lines  rhyme  alternately.  The  first 
couplet  makes  a  distinct  allusion,  in  a  metaphorical  figure,  to  some 
moral  apothegm,  to  a  sentiment  of  love,  or  to  a  spirit  of  defiance  or 
anger ;  and  a  biting  sarcasm  is  expressed  in  the  second  couplet  in 
plain  unequivocal  terms.  The  pantun  may  be  divided,  according 
to  the  subject  of  which  it  treats,  into  four  distinct  classes.     If  ama- 

'  For  Malay  language  see  supra,  p.  298.  2  gee  Hindoos. 
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tory,  it  is  called  pantun  rindu  ;  if  abusive,  pantun  mahlci;  if  ironical, 
pantun  sindir,  and  lastly  if  matrimonial,  pantun  hertunangan} 

The  Malaysians  have  made  no  progress  in  any  of  the  sciences  even 
under  their  skilful  teachers — the  Arabs.  Their  medical  practice,  if 
not  surrounded  by  a  halo  of  superstition,  is  entirely  empirical,  not- 
withstanding that  they  pretend  to  have  some  theoretical  notions  of 
anatomy  and  physiology.  They  affirm  upon  the  authority  of  their 
teachers  that  God  in  creating  man  joined  together  in  the  human  frame 
three  hundred  and  sixty  bones  proportionately  distributed  to  the  forty 
different  parts,  which  are  traversed  by  three  hundred  and  sixty  blood- 
vessels. The  organic  matter,  of  which  the  body  is  composed,  is  made 
up  of  the  four  elements ;  air,  fire,  earth  and  water,  and  with  these 
are  connected  four  essences ;  soul  or  spirit  with  the  air  ;  love  with 
fire  ;  concupiscence  with  the  earth,  and  wisdom  with  water.  To  pre- 
serve the  balance  of  power  between  the  four  elements  is,  according 
to  their  view,  the  fundamental  principle  that  underlies  all  rational 
medical  practice,  which  consists  simply  in  a  regular  course  of  dieting. 
They  attribute  to  the  air  the  quality  of  heat  and  moisture,  and  to  the 
earth  that  of  cold  and  dryness ;  and  they  go  so  far  in  their  mystic 
philosophy  as  to  assimilate  the  constitution  and  passions  of  man  to 
the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac  and  the  seven  planets.  They  possess 
a  treatise  of  physiognomy  which  is  a  translation  of  an  Arabic  work, 
but  the  author  declares  that  in  order  to  comprehend  the  full  and  real 
meaning  of  the  book  the  student  must  prepare  himself  for  its  profit- 
able perusal  "  by  shutting  his  eyes  against  anything  that  is  unlawful, 
by  keeping  himself  pure  and  uncontaminated  by  fleshly  lusts  and 
desires,  and  by  filling  his  mind  with  spiritual  thoughts  and  contem- 
plation, to  attain  a  competent  knowledge  of  medicine,  and  finally  by 
being  a  good  Mussulman,"  for  neglecting  these  things,  "  in  lieu  of 
precious  gems  of  which  he  is  in  search,  he  meets  with  the  dust  and 
pebbles  only  of  disappointment." 

The  Malaysians  have  no  true  knowledge  of  astronomy.  The  seven 
planets,  the  sun,  the  moon  and  the  signs  of  the  zodiac  are  all  known 
by  Ajabic  names.     They  have  borrowed  from  the  Arabs  the  cycle  of 

'  Translation  of  some  of  the  popular  pamtuns— 


.  Whence  comes  the  horseleech  ? 
From  the  soMiah  to  the  rice  stalk. 
"Whence  comes  love  ? 
From  the  eyes  descending  to  the  heart. 

,  How  radiant  is  the  sweet  basil ! 
Living  wood  is  consumed  by  fire, 
If  this  be  love  how  intolerable  are  its 

pains, 
Than  life  death  is  to  me  more  desir- 
able. 

.  Lofty,  lofty  grows  the  limbari  tree, 


Its  branches  sweep  the  clouds. 
It  is  over,  my  search  is  vain, 
I  am  like  the  wild  dove  bereft  of  its 
mate. 

4.  The  deep  waters    have  increased  in 

depth, 
The  rains  near  the  source  of  streams 

have  not  abated. 
The  desire  of  my  heart  has  increased 

in  strength, 
While  its  former  longings  still  remain 

unsatisfied. 


S.  The  moon  gives  her  light,  the  stars  glitter. 
The  crow  is  eating  the  young  rice. 
If  my  mistress  believeth  not  my  faith, 
Lay  open  my  bosom  and  view  my  heart. 

Newbold's  British  Settlements,  vol.  ii.  p.  349. 
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a  hundred  and  twenty  years  called  dour  besar,  and  another  cycle 
of  eight  years  which  is  known  as  dour  kechil.  The  better-instructed 
Malaysians  are  acquainted  with  the  solar  year  of  three  hundred  and 
sixty-five  days ;  but  they  have  adopted  the  Mohamedan  era  which 
divides  the  year  of  three  hundred  and  fifty-four  days  into  lunar 
months,  counting  each  alternately  thirty  and  twenty-nine  days.  The 
lower  classes,  however,  following  a  more  rational  system,  determine 
the  periods  of  the  year  by  the  production  of  the  various  kinds  of 
fruits  and  the  growth  and  maturity  of  the  rice  crop.  They  reckon 
distances  by  a  day's  walk,  which  varies  from  eighteen  to  twenty-five 
miles ;  or  by  the  sun's  height  and  declination  in  the  horizon,  or  by 
the  number  of  times  it  takes  to  chew  betel  between  two  places.  The 
divisions  of  the  day  are  numerous,  and  they  are  indicated  by  the 
crowing  of  the  cock,  by  sunrise,  by  the  sun's  meridian  height,  by 
the  setting  sun,  by  the  sun's  half  ascension  corresponding  to  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  the  sun's  half  descension  corresponding 
to  four  o'clock  in  the  evening.^  Most  of  them  still  imagine  that  the 
earth  is  of  oval  shape  and  turns  on  its  axis  four  times  a  year,  while  the 
sun,  being  of  a  circular  form,  revolves  around  it  and  produces  day  and 
night.  They  believe  that  the  planets  move  in  the  heavens  by  the 
intervening  agency  of  angels.  They  suppose  that  eclipses  are  pro- 
duced by  a  serpent  devouring  the  sun  and  moon,  and  to  prevent 
the  consummation  of  this  dreadful  catastrophe,  they  utter  loud  lamen- 
tations and  dolesome  bowlings  during  the  momentary  adumbration. 
The  Malaysians  have  no  written  system  of  arithmetic,  though  the 
better  classes  have  acquired  the  knowledge  of  a  few  simple  practical 
rules  from  Europeans  and  Hindoos.  To  aid  their  memory  with  regard 
to  numbers,  they  frequently  employ  a  gundalan,  which  is  nothing 
more  than  a  rattan  slip  marked  with  a  notch  for  every  ten  measures 
of  rice,  with  a  space  left  between  every  ten  notches  that  indicates  the 
hundreds.  Stones  are  sometimes  substituted  for  the  notched  rattan 
slip. 

The  Malaysians  evince  much  talent  for  musical  performances.  They 
have  an  excellent  musical  ear  and  a  ready  conception  of  tone  and  har- 
mony. They  are  exceedingly  fond  of  performing  on  the  violin,  and 
even  European  airs  are  played  off  by  them  with  much  exactness. 
They  are  in  the  habit  of  singing  together,  in  alternate  strains,  stanzas 
comprising  four  alternate  rhyming  lines,  and  the  poetical  contest  gives 
rise  to  a  laudable  spirit  of  emulation. 

The  Malaysians,  like  all  the  pure  Malay  races,  are  distinguished  for 
their  unfailing  politeness,  and  for  dignity  and  affability  in  their  social 
intercourse.  Towards  their  superiors  they  are  crouchingly  obsequious, 
which  is  always  the  prevalent  characteristic  of  nations  that  have 
grown  up  under  a  tyrannic  and  despotic  government.  They  salute  a 
superior  on  visiting  him  by  crawling  towards  him  on  their  knees ; 
and  taking  his  hand  between  their  own  they  bow  down  in  a  servile 

^  The  Malays  of  the  interior  commence  their  evening  meal  during  the  feast  of 
Rhamadan  when  they  hear  the  tetabowe  cry,  which  ia  a  bird  inhabiting  the  Malay 
forests. 
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manner,  until  they  touch  the  floor  with  their  forehead.  In  resuming 
the  erect  position  they  retire  by  walking  backwards  to  a  respectful 
distance,  and  sit  down  with  their  legs  crossed  which  is  a  position  of 
respect.  They  never  address  a  superior  without  first  raising  their 
clasped  hands  as  a  mark  of  perfect  submission.  In  addressing  an 
equal  they  clasp  his  hand  within  theirs  and  raise  it  to  their  forehead. 
On  meeting  a  stranger  they  commonly  accost  him  by  saying  :  Talua 
tuan,  "I  salute  you,  sir!"  to  which  is  often  added:  Manajalan? 
"Where  are  you  going  V  or  Mana  datang  ?  "Whence  come  you  T' 
When  they  meet  one  of  their  own  countrymen  they  use  the  well- 
known  Arabic  salutation  :  Salam  aleykoom,  "  Peace  be  unto  you." 
They  never  fail  to  show  their  hospitable  and  friendly  spirit  even  to 
strangers,  and  when  a  visitor  enters  their  dwelling  a  white,  sweet- 
scented  mat  is  spread  on  the  lantei  floor,  and  the  best  flavoured  and 
most  juicy  cocoa-nut  is  freshly  plucked  from  the  tree,  which  is  imme- 
diately cut  open ;  the  milk  is  quaffed  as  a  cooling  beverage  by  the 
visitor,  while  the  kernel  sweetened  by  the  addition  of  some  palm- 
wine  and  sugar,  which  the  matron  of  the  house  brings  out  in  the  form 
of  a  cake,  constitutes  a  delicious  dainty  much  appreciated  by  the  weary 
traveller. 

Among  the  various  amusements  of  the  Malaysians  cockfighting  is 
their  master  passion.  In  praise  of  this  barbarous  entertainment  poems 
have  been  written  describing  in  enthusiastic  terms  the  form  and  appear- 
ance of  the  heroic  champions  of  the  sport.  Strict  rules  are  established 
which  regulate  the  mode  and  manner,  in  which  the  fight  is  to  be  con- 
ducted. The  cock  who  pecks  his  adversary  three  times  is  considered 
the  winner.  Large  sums  are  staked  on  the  issue  of  the  contest,  which 
are  deposited  on  the  spot  in  the  golongan  or  the  cockpit.  Great  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  the  bleeding  and  feeding  of  game  cocks  which,  like  the 
noble  steeds  of  the  racecourse,  often  form  the  principal  fortune  of  the 
proprietor.  In  addition  to  this  betting  propensity  they  are  addicted 
to  games  of  hazard,  both  with  dice  and  cards.  One  of  their  outdoor 
plays  is  called  saparaga  which  is  played  by  ten  or  twenty  persons 
who  form  a  circle,  and  toss  to  and  fro  a  hollow  rattan  ball  that  is  kept 
constantly  moving  in  the  air  by  being  exclusively  touched  with  the 
knees  and  the  feet. 

The  disputes  between  two  neighbouring  tribes  or  sukus  are  adjusted 
by  a  singular  mode  of  arbitration  practised  in  a  playful  manner,  which 
is  called  sangheta,  or  the  game  of  broken  heads.  A  certain  number  of 
combatants  from  each  tribe  pelt  each  other  with  sticks  and  poles  until 
one  of  the  parties  cries  out  "  enough,"  and  the  victors  are  entitled  to 
claim  the  rights  for  which  they  contend.  The  women  and  educated 
classes  take  great  delight  in  the  more  intellectual  pastime  of  solving 
riddles  or  enigmas  {takki-takki),  which  is  a  social  entertainment  that 
requires  much  ingenuity. 

Marriage  among  the  Malaysians  is  a  civil  contract,  and  matrimonial 
alliances  are  formed  after  long  preliminary  negotiations,  which  are 
conducted  by  the  friends  of  both  parties ;  elderly  matrons  being  gene- 
rally selected  for  this  purpose.  As  soon  as  the  proposed  terms  are 
mutually  agreed  upon  the  bridegroom  visits  the  father  of  the  bride. 
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and.  offers  him  as  complimentary  present  a  ring  and  some  articles  of 
clothing.  The  mahr  or  marriage  portion  of  the  wife,  which  generally 
amounts  in  value  to  a  tael  of  gold  or  silver,^  or  some  other  less  pre- 
cious metal,  as  well  as  the  antir  helanja  or  marriage  expenses  are  paid 
by  the  young  man  who  aspires  to  the  young  lady's  hand. 

Before  the  bridegroom  sends  the  money  to  defray  the  marriage 
expenses,  the  bride  is  subjected  to  the. ceremony  of  beraza  gigi  or  the 
filing  down  of  her  teeth  about  one-fourth  of  their  height,  for  which  a 
stone  or  a  steel  file  is  used.  This  mutilation  is  considered  a  mark  of 
beauty.  Three  days  before  the  marriage  takes  place  the  young  girl 
cuts  off  her  hair  in  front  of  the  forehead,  and  tinges  the  nails  as  well 
as  the  palms  of  her  hands  and  the  soles  of  her  feet  with  henna.  The 
marriage  ceremony  is  performed,  according  to  the  Mohamedan  law, 
by  the  khatib,  each  of  the  parties  being  accompanied  by  two  witnesses, 
while  the  bride,  who  is  not  personally  present,  is  represented  by  a 
waJceel  or  proxy,  for  which  her  father  or  one  of  her  nearest  relations 
is  generally  selected.  Before  the  contract  is  signed  and  sealed  the 
wakeel  and  his  two  witnesses  ask  the  bride's  consent  as  a  matter  of 
form.  As  soon  as  the  legal  formalities  have  been  complied  with  the 
husband  may  bring  his  young  wife  to  his  own  home,  if  she  has 
attained  the  age  of  puberty,  otherwise  she  still  remains  under  the 
guardianship  of  her  parents  until  she  has  attained  the  age  of 
maturity.  The  friends  of  both  parties  are  generally  invited  to  a 
feast,  if  they  can  dispose  of  sufficient  means  to  procure  a  buffalo,  to 
enable  them  to  regale  their  guests  as  decently  as  possible. 

In  cases  of  child-birth  the  Malaysian  women  are  always  assisted  by 
a  midwife  (bidan)  whose  duty  it  is  to  nurse  the  mother  and  child  for 
a  period  of  forty  days.  As  soon  as  the  child  is  bom  it  is  washed, 
and  the  father  whispers  into  its  ears  the  sacramental  words  Allah 
aJcbar,  "  God  is  great."  The  ceremony  of  bar  chukur  or  the  shaving 
of  the  head  is  performed  on  the  seventh  day,  and  on  the  fortieth  day 
the  mother  practises  the  customary  ablutions  accompanied  by  the 
usual  prayers,  after  which  she  is  pronounced  clean. 

Most  of  the  Malaysian  states  have  regular  schools  attached  to  the 
mosques  where  children  are  taught  to  read  the  Koran,  and  some  of 
the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Islam  faith,  as  well  as  writing  the 
Arabic  character.  The  child  is  dehvered  over  to  the  master,  who 
receives  as  present  a  small  quantity  of  plantains  and  tobacco,  in 
addition  to  some  slight  contribution  in  money.  The  father  addresses 
the  teacher  in  these  words  :  "  This  child  we  entirely  surrender  to  you, 
he  is  not  now  ours  but  yours ;  we  only  ask  for  his  eyes  and  limbs 
that  he  may  not  be  crippled  or  severely  wounded  by  chastisement." 
The  teacher  generally  receives  an  adequate  remuneration  according  to 
the  ability  of  the  parents,  if  the  pupil  has  made  satisfactory  progress 
in  the  branches  of  study  he  is  expected  to  master. 

When  a  Malaysian  is  dangerously  ill,  before  his  departure  from 
this  world   he   recites   the   toohid   or  the  well-known  confession  of 

1  It  is  however  generally  thirty  scrapie,  a  sum  nearly  equivalent  to  thirty  rupees. 
Xewbold's  British  Settlements,  vol.  i.  p.  254. 
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faith :  "  There  is  no  God  but  Allah,  and  Mohamed  is  the  Prophet 
of  God."  After  the  sick  man  has  breathed  his  last  the  mandi  and 
Icafan  or  the  ■washing  and  shrouding  of  the  corpse  is  performed  by 
the  imam.  The  deceased  is  enveloped  in  a  long  cotton  wrapper,  he 
is  dressed  up  in  the  laju,  and  his  head  is  entwined  with  a  turban. 
The  grave  is  dug  to  the  depth  of  a  man's  height  from  ear  to  foot,  and 
a  niche  is  excavated  in  the  side  near  the  bottom,  in  which  the  body 
is  deposited.  The  corpse  is  conveyed  to  the  place  of  burial  on  a 
plank  bier  escorted  by  the  nearest  relations.  The  imam  standing  in 
front  of  the  grave  reads  the  selat  jenazeh  or  the  funeral  prayers  taken 
from  the  Koran,  and  the  body  being  lowered  with  its  head  turned 
towards  Mecca,  is  placed  in  the  lateral  excavation,  which  is  tightly 
closed  up  by  setting  up  edgeways  the  two  planks  that  served  as  bier. 
The  grave  is  then  filled  up,  and  the  earth  is,  as  it  were,  filtered 
through  a  layer  of  branches  and  green  leaves,  which  are  spread  over 
the  opening  until  the  upper  edge  of  the  last  plank  is  concealed,  after 
which  the  earth  is  thrown  in  in  the  usual  manner.  Two  small 
wooden  pillars  or  stones  mark  the  head  and  foot  of  the  sepulchre,  and 
trees  are  frequently  planted  close  by  to  shelter  it  with  their  shady 
branches.  As  soon  as  the  ordinary  arrangements  are  completed  a 
little  water  is  sprinkled  over  the  grave,  and  one  of  the  officials  of  the 
mosque  recites  the  talkio  or  sura  of  the  dead  in  a  sitting  posture  with 
his  face  turned  towards  the  Mblah.  In  commemoration  of  the  sad 
event  and  in  honour  of  the  manes  of  the  dead  the  fatiha  or  first 
chapter  of  the  Koran  is  read,  and  oblations  of  spices,  aloe  wood  and 
flowers  are  made  on  the  third,  the  seventh,  the  fourteenth,  the 
fortieth  and  the  hundredth  day  after  the  death  occurred.  Like  aU 
good  Mohamedans  they  believe  that  the  two  angels  Munkir  and 
Nekir  will  examine  the  dead  person  as  soon  as  the  friends  who 
attended  the  funeral  have  retired  seven  paces  in  the  direction  of  their 
several  homes. 

In  some  part  of  Malaysia  there  are  sacred  tombs  called  Icramets 
which  are  the  last  resting-places  of  pious  and  holy  men  who  are 
revered  for  their  virtues.  To  these  consecrated  shrines  the  people 
make  pilgrimages  and  offer  up  oblations  to  secure  success  to  any 
difficult  enterprise. 

Class  distinction  exists  in  the  Malaysian  states.  Not-  only  the 
governing  class  and  the  nobles  assume  superior  rank  and  dignity,  but 
slavery  with  all  the  consequences  of  passive  submission,  is  legally 
recognised.  The  slave  population  is  principally  recruited  from 
debtors,  men  who  have  obligated  themselves  with  their  families,  to 
enter  the  service  of  their. creditor  for  the  simple  remuneration  of  food 
and  clothing,  until  the  debt,  which  is  standing  against  them,  is 
entirely  liquidated.  But  as  it  rarely  happens  that  they  can  extricate 
themselves  from  the  ensnaring  net  by  which  they  are  entangled, 
their  bondage  is  made  perpetual,  and  their  children  become  the 
inheritors  of  the  abject  condition  of  their  fathers.  Parents  and 
guardians  frequently  pledge  their  children  or  wards  which  are  hardly 
ever  redeemed.  In  that  part  of  Malaysia  where  the  British  rule  pre- 
dominates slavery  of  every  kind  has  long  since  been  abolished. 
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The  government  of  all  the  independent  Malaysian  states  has  always 
been,  and  is  yet  more  or  less  despotic.  The  chief  ruler  is  called 
sultan  or  rajah,  who  is  assisted  in  the  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment by  ministerial  officers  who,  under  various  titles,  generally  exercise 
the  authority  of  provincial  governors  (pagawyes)  or  tribal  chiefs 
(sukus)  or  chiefs  of  villages  or  campongs  (panghulus),  or  they  simply 
claim  control  over  a  portion  of  the  national  domain ;  or  the  superinten- 
dence of  some  important  interest  is  entrusted  to  them.  They  are  the 
official  advisers,  the  public  administrators  and  the  war-chiefs  under 
the  direction  of  the  supreme  ruler.  The  succession  of  the  sultan  or 
rajah  as  well  as  that  of  the  highest  official  dignitaries  is  generally 
hereditary,  if  intrigue  and  violence  do  not  dispossess  the  rightful 
successor ;  but  many  of  the  chiefs,  who  exercise  sovereign  power,  are 
elective  officers,  and  the  choice  is  determined  by  a  council,  in  which 
all  men  of  rank  and  official  position  have  a  right  to  vote. 

The  ownership  of  most  of  the  land  is  claimed  by  the  nobles,  and 
they  rent  it  out  to  the  cultivator  on  the  payment  of  a  stated  rent- 
charge.  The  sultan  is  entitled  to  one-tenth  of  the  rice  crop,  which 
constitutes  his  principal  revenue.  The  value  of  the  crop  is  assessed 
by  the  revenue  officers  in  the  presence  of  some  of  the  elders  of  the 
village,  and  if  the  tenth  is  taken  in  kind,  it  is  generally  sold  on  the 
spot  whenever  a  good  price  can  be  obtained  for  it.  Other  agricultural 
products  are  taxed  in  the  same  manner. 

The  Malaysian  states  are  governed  by  regular  codes  of  law,  which 
are  compilations  from  the  Koran  and  long  -  established  traditional 
customs.  The  most  important  of  these  compilations  is  known  as  the 
Malacca  code  which  treats  of  the  civil,  criminal  and  maritime  law. 
It  prescribes  the  etiquette  to  be  observed  at  court,  and  lays  down 
rules  for  the  guidance  of  the  chiefs  and  officers  of  the  state.  These 
laws  were  collected  and  re-arranged  in  756  of  the  Hejira  under  Sultan 
Mahomed  Shah.  The  Menangkabao  code  is  probably  the  most  ancient 
of  the  Malay  laws,  and  was,  at  least,  at  its  origin,  transmitted  by 
verbal  tradition  as  undang  undang  or  the  lex  non  scripta.  According 
to  this  code  a  son  does  not  inherit  his  father's  property,  which  is 
turned  over  to  the  son  of  the  eldest  sister.  There  exists  besides  the 
Quedah  code,  the  Institutes  of  Atchen,  the  codes  of  Palembang,  Siac 
and  Moco,  and  others  all  more  or  less  of  Malayan  origin.  In  con- 
formity with  the  Malacca  code  murder  is  punished  with  death.  It  is 
considered  justifiable  homicide  for  a  husband  to  kill  the  seducer  of 
his  wife ;  for  any  person  to  kill  a  thief  if  caught  in  the  act,  and  for  a 
man  to  kill  his  assailant  who  has  dishonoured  him  by  striking  him  a 
blow.  The  fanatic,  who  runs  amock,  may  be  killed  without  ceremony, 
provided  he  is  not  apprehended,  so  that  his  person  may  be  secured. 
Stealing  is  expiated  by  a  fine ;  and  the  thief  is  marched  about  the 
town  with  the  articles  stolen  hung  round  his  neck.  The  seducer  of 
another  man's  wife  must  publicly  humble  himself  before  the  offended 
husband,  otherwise  he  is  liable  to  a  fine.  If  a  young  man  has  seduced 
or  violated  a  virgin  he  is  bound,  on  the  fact  being  proved,  to  take 
her  in  marriage,  and  he  is  required  to  allow  an  increased  amount  as 
marriage  portion.     Slave  women  kept  as  concubines  cannot  be  sold, 
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especially  if  they  bear  children  to  their  master,  for  in  this  case  they 
become  free  according  to  law.  Not  returning  the  courtesy  when  betel 
is  offered  as  an  invitation  to  a  wedding,  is  considered  so  great  an 
offence  that  the  offending  party  is  bound  to  ask  pardon,  and  make  an 
offering  of  a  dish  of  boiled  rice  and  some  betel.  If  the  offence  has 
been  committed  towards  a  man  of  rank,  the  offender  must,  in  addi- 
tion, pay  a  fine,  and  must  perform  an  act  of  obeisance  to  the  injured 
party.  The  law  requires  that  rice  ground  should  be  fenced  and 
ditched,  and  any  stray  domestic  animal  that  breaks  in  and  damages 
the  crop  may  be  kiUed  by  the  owner  with  impunity.  Assault  and 
battery  is  punished  by  a  fine,  which  differs  in  amount  according  to 
the  gravity  of  the  consequences.  A  married  man  or  a  woman  that 
commits  adultery  with  a  domestic  slave  is  buried  up  to  the  waist,  and 
is  stoned  to  death  by  the  hands  of  the  people.  But  if  the  adulterous 
persons  take  refuge  with  the  king  they  become  the  slaves  of  the 
sovereign.  Fornication  between  unmarried  persons  is  punished  with 
a  hundred  blows  with  the  rattan,  and  a  year's  expulsion  from  the 
community.  No  more  than  double  of  the  original  debt  can  ever  be 
recovered  from  a  debtor,  and  though  the  person  of  the  debtor  is 
pledged  to  the  creditor  as  long  as  the  debt  remains  unpaid,  yet  his 
wife  and  children  cannot  be  seized  if  they  were  ignorant  of  the 
indebtedness.  A  man  may  beat  his  wife,  but  he  is  liable  to  a  fine  if 
he  strikes  her  so  that  blood  flows. 

The  Malaysians  were  in  ancient  times  a  brave  and  warlike  race,  but 
they  have  lost  much  of  their  original  prowess,  and  only  engage  in 
hostilities  when  forced  to  it  by  the  necessity  of  the  circumstances,  or 
as  an  act  of  self-defence.  The  rude  weapons  of  ancient  warfare, 
which  have  been  almost  entirely  superseded  by  the  use  of  firearms, 
were  the  sum'pitan  or  blow-pipe  from  which  poisoned  darts  were  pro- 
jected, the  bow  and  arrow  and  the  club.  A  chain  jacket  {hajv,  ranti) 
and  a  shield  constituted  their  defensive  armour.  The  sumpitan  is  a 
bamboo  tube  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  in  length  embellished  with 
curious  carvings.  The  darts  are  either  plain  or  barbed,  and  are  made 
of  bamboo  slips  or  the  black  spike  of  the  ranjoxu  or  anoo  palm 
mounted  at  the  lower  end  with  a  piece  of  light  wood  so  as  to  fit  the 
bore  of  the  tube.  The  lances  of  state  {tombac  handrang),  which  are 
carried  before  the  chief  as  a  badge  of  authority,  have  their  shafts 
ornamented  with  bunches  of  hair  generally  dyed  crimson.  They  hurl 
stones  from  slings  (umban  tali)  plaited  of  bark-fibre  or  human  hair. 
Swords,  in  the  form  of  a  cutlass,  are  also  in  use,  but  the  national 
weapon  is  the  kris,  which  is  carried  by  men  of  every  condition  and 


The  warlike  encounters  of  the  Malaysians  are  far  from  being 
bloody ;  their  tactics  are  cautious,  and  they  rarely  fight  in  open 
ground  and  at  close  quarters.  They  never  attack  their  enemy  except 
from  behind  trees,  or  under  the  protection  of  breastworks.  Their 
plan  of  action  consists  in  incessantly  harassing  the  line  of  communi- 
cation, seeking  the  security  of  their  persons  behind  stockades,  and  by 
a  masterly  retreat  if  too  closely  pressed  by  an  adversary,  planting  the 
ranjoto,  a  kind  of  wooden  caltrop,  in  their  rear  as  they  retire.     Before 

2  E 
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starting  out  on  a  warlike  expedition  they  work  themselves  up  to  a 
state  of  excitement  by  feasting  on  buffalo  meat,  and  smoking  madat 
which  is  a  preparation  of  opium.  The  time  selected  for  making  the 
attack  is  generally  during  a  stormy  night,  or  a  little  before  the  rising, 
or  after  the  going  down  of  the  moon. 

The  Malaysians  are  Mohamedans  of  the  Shaffei  sect,  having  been 
converted  as  early  as  the  thirteenth  century.  They  observe  very 
regularly  all  the  fundamental  rites  and  ceremonies  of  their  creed. 
They  comply  with  the  requirement  of  making  once  in  their  life  a 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca ;  they  distribute  alms  on  all  proper  occasions ; 
they  keep  the  fast  of  Ehamadan ;  offer  a  buffalo  as  Beiram  sacrifice 
(kurban) ;  practise  circumcision  on  both  boys  and  girls,  and  perform 
the  five  stated  daily  prayers  with  the  accompanying  ablutions. 

Four  elective  ecclesiastical  functionaries  officiate  in  each  mosque. 
The  imam  performs  all  the  ceremonies  and  sacred  rites  of  Islamism. 
The  Jchatib  delivers  in  the  mosque  on  Friday  the  oration  in  praise  of 
God  and  the  Prophet  from  the  three  steps  of  the  mimiar  or  pulpit. 
He  also  performs  the  marriage  ceremony;  for  which  he  receives  a 
stated  compensation.  The  hilal  or  muezzin  calls  the  public  to  prayer 
and  recites  the  service  of  the  dead  (talldn).  The  panghulu  mowMm 
or  muMm  is  a  subordinate  official  of  the  mosque,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
keep  the  sanctuary  in  an  orderly  and  clean  condition.  He  also  acts 
as  sexton  and  assists  in  the  burial  of  the  dead.  The  kazi  exercises 
the  function  of  mufti ;  he  has  the  superintendence  of  a  number  of 
mosques,  acts  as  guardian  to  all  orphans,  confirms  marriages,  and 
decides  any  difficult  point  that  may  arise  in  matters  of  religion. 

The  Malaysians,  though  good  Mohamedans  in  the  doctrinal  sense 
of  the  word,  are  very  credulous  and  superstitious.  They  give  full 
credit  to  the  notion  that  evil  spirits  pervade  the  universe,  which 
exercise  a  baneful  influence  upon  human  destiny.  They  suppose  that 
Pontianac  is  the  ghost  of  a  woman  dying  in  child-birth,  who  is  per- 
sonified by  a  huge  bird  uttering  discordant  cries  while  it  haunts 
forests,  burial  grounds,  and  presents  itself  to  men  at  midnight  as  a 
phantom  apparition  to  emascidate  them,  It  causes  children  to  sicken 
and  die,  and  acts  upon  pregnant  women  so  as  to  bring  on  abortion. 
The  Polong  is  an  elfin  creature,  a  domesticated  sprite  that  is  fed  with 
the  blood  of  its  possessor,  and  serves  as  emissary  to  its  masters  to  act 
out  deeds  of  vengeance  and  retribution.  The  Menjugal  is  a  pigmy 
ghost,  and  the  Pemburoh  is  the  wood-spirit  that  roams  in  the  forest 
followed  by  demon  dogs.  The  Penangahan  enters  the  body  of  females 
and  transforms  them  into  witches  who,  being  afflicted  with  an  un- 
natural craving  for  human  blood,  and  being  divested  of  their  mortal 
frame  except  their  head  and  entrails,  wander  through  the  regions  of 
darkness  to  gratify  their  vampire  thirst.  The  Hantu  Eibut  is  the 
storm  fiend  that  howls  in  the  blast  and  wails  in  the  whirlwind.  There 
are  numerous  other,  giant  spectres  and  demon  spirits  all  borrowed  from 
the  Hindoos,  the  Arabs  and  the  Persians.  Tigers  are  never  men- 
tioned by  their  name,  they  are  sometimes  considered  as  the  terrestrial 
abode  of  departed  spirits  and  this  ravenous  beast  is  never  killed  by 
them  unless  it  made  the  first  aggression.     They  have  even  imbibed 
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that  ■wide-spread,  absurd  belief  that  some  men  have  the  faculty  of 
changiug  themselves  into  tigers  at  pleasure,  or  that  they  are  com- 
pelled to  assume  that  form  at  night,  while  in  the  daytime  they  appear 
in  human  shape.  They  have  full  faith  in  the  invulnerability  of  cer- 
tain individuals,  and  believe  in  the  efficacy  of  charms,  spells,  magic, 
judicial  astrology  and  lucky  and  unlucky  days.  Their  amulets  are 
sometimes  of  metal,  cornelian  or  other  precious  stones ;  but  generally 
they  are  merely  slips  of  paper  bound  to  some  part  of  the  body  of  the 
charmed  individual. 

The  Malaysians  have  preserved  a  few  legendary  fictions,  more  of  a 
poetical  and  historical  than  a  religious  import.  They  give  an  account 
of  the  creation  of  the  world  by  affirming  that  light,  having  emanated 
from  the  Supreme  Being,  and  diffusing  itself  through  the  chaotic 
regions,  became  the  vast  expanse  of  the  ocean.  Thick  vapours  con- 
centrated into  foam  ascended  from  the  bosom  of  the  waters  by  which 
the  earth  was  formed,  and  as  it  was  composed  of  a  waving,  yielding 
element,  with  a  vibratory  tremulous  motion,  it  was  girt  round  with 
adamantine  chains  in  the  form  of  the  Caucasian  mountains — the 
wondrous  regions  of  genii  and  aerial  spirits.  Beyond  the  limits  of 
this  stupendous  mountain  range  extends  a  vast'  plain,  whose  sand 
is  gold,  whose  earth  is  musk,  whose  stones  are  rubies  and  emeralds, 
and  its  vegetation  odoriferous  flowers.  The  Caucasus  is  the  primitive 
foundation  stone  which  underlies  all  other  mountains  that  serve  as 
pillars  to  support  and  strengthen  the  framework  of  the  terrestrial 
globe.^ 

They  explain  the  existence  of  the  tides  by  the  following  legendary 
fable.  Pau  Jangi  is  an  immense  tree  that  grows  in  mid  ocean.  At  its 
root  is  the  Pussat  Tassek,  which  is  a  large  cavern  or  the  navel  of  the 
sea.  In  this  submarine  cavity  dwells  an  immense  crab  who  goes  forth 
at  stated  periods  during  the  day.  At  its  departure  the  water  rushes 
into  the  vacant  space  and  causes  the  ebb ;  on  its  return  the  water, 
being  displaced,  produces  the  flow  of  the  tide. 

They  base  their  national  origin  upon  the  following  historical  tradi- 
tion. They  say  that  the  world,  from  the  earliest  period  of  its  social 
organisation,  was  divided  into  three  great  empires,  of  which  that  of 
Kum  holds  the  first  rank.  Chin  or  China  occupies  the  second  place, 
and  the  third  place  in  the  hierarchical  order  is  assigned  to  Pule  Mas 
— the  golden  island  or  empire  of  Menangkabao  situated  in  the  heart 
of  Sumatra.  The  Malays  are  the  direct  descendants  of  the  last,  and 
from  this  source  are  derived  all  their  laws,  their  form  of  government, 
their  method  of  dividing  lands  by  boundary  marks,  and  the  division 
of  the  people  into  tribes  or  sukus. 
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OEANG-BENUAS. 

The  Orang-Benuas  or  "Wild  Malaysian  tribes,  are  found  scattered  in 
various  parts  of  the  Peninsula,  but  more  particularly  in  Ulu  Culang, 
Sungie,  TJjong,  Johole,  Jambole,  Jellabu,  Ulu  Muar  and  Segamet. 
They  are  termed  Orang-Benuas  or  "  Men  of  the  Soil."  The  jakuns 
and  Eayet  Laut  are  the  wildest  of  the  Benua  tribes.  They  resemble 
the  Malaysians  in  features  and  their  language  is  equally  a  dialect  of 
the  Malay.  They  are  of  medium  stature  and  are  well-made.  They 
are  of  a  bronze  complexion  rendered  much  darker  by  their  want  of 
attention  to  cleanliness,  which  causes  their  body  to  emit  a  fetid 
odour.  Their  hair  is  black,  long  and  straight,  but  it  is  often  matted 
or  curled,  and  their  beard  is  rather  scanty.  Their  forehead  is  low 
but  not  receding,  and  their  eyes  are  keen,  vivacious  and  expressive. 
They  have  a  small  depressed  nose,  expanded  nostrils  and  prominent 
cheek-bones.  Their  mouth  and  lips  are  rather  large,  but  are  often 
well-formed.  Their  chest  is  broad,  and  their  limbs,  though  fleshy, 
are  not  exactly  muscular. 

The  moral  character  of  the  Benuas  is  simple  and  unintrusive. 
They  are  abstemious,  credulous  and  superstitious.  They  are  cruel  to 
their  enemies,  never  forgive  an  injury,  and  avenge  wrong  and  injus- 
tice by  bloody  retaliation.  Their  word,  when  once  given  as  a  pledge 
of  obligation,  is  sacred  and  inviolable.  They  are  brave  and  generous 
and  love  liberty  and  adventure.  They  are  hospitable  without  osten- 
tation ;  a  poor  visitor  never  fails  to  be  invited  to  share  their  homely 
fare. 

The  Jakuns  are  an  inoffensive  race  of  people;  they  are  good- 
natured,  kind,  affable  and  are  always  grateful  for  favours  received. 
Like  the  rest  of  the  Benuas  they  are  hospitable  both  to  persons  of 
their  own  tribe  and  to  strangers.  They  are  liberal  and  generous, 
candid  and  honest  in  the  ordinary  relations  of  life.  They  hold  even 
lying  in  abhorrence.  They  are  proud  and  independent,  and  wiU  not 
submit  to  servile  labour  unless  forced  to  do  so  by  necessity. 

The  dwellings  of  the  Benuas  are  rude  huts,  secured  against  the 
intrusion  of  tigers  by  being  erected  on  the  top  of  four  high  posts. 
They  are  exclusively  constructed  of  the  wood  of  the  petaling  or 
jambu  Mat,  intertwined  with  dry  grass  stems,  and  often  thatched 
with  chuckoo  leaves.  A  long  ladder  is  connected  with  a  narrow 
contracted  hole  which  leads  to  a  single  room  that  serves  as  lodging 
for  the  whole  family  as  well  as  for  the  dogs ;  and  it  is  also  used  as 
store-room  and  kitchen.  The  houses  of  a  village  are  generally 
scattered  on  the  slope  of  a  steep  wooded  hill,  or  in  a  lonely  retired 
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spot,  at  some  distance  from  frequented  roads,  and  they  are  surrounded 
by  small  tracts  of  cleared  land  planted  with  yams,  plantains  and 
maize. 

Some  of  the  Jakuns  of  Johore  live  in  good  houses  built  in  Malay 
style ;  the  interior  being  divided  by  partitions  into  several  rooms. 
Many  of  the  Jakuns  of  Malacca  join  together  in  families  to  the 
number  of  five  or  six,  who  clear  a  space  of  ground  thirty  feet  in 
diameter,  which  is  enclosed  with  sticks  and  thorny  branches  as  a 
protection  against  tigers.  "Within  this  enclosure  each  household  con- 
structs a  miniature  hut,  about  two  feet  high,  by  planting  in  the 
ground  four  upright  posts  which  are  united  by  two  transverse  sticks, 
about  four  feet  long,  that  give  support  to  a  number  of  horizontal 
poles,  about  six  feet  in  length,  and  placed  in  close  proximity.  This 
roof-like  surface  is  covered  with  chuckoo  leaves,  and  thus  forms  a 
kind  of  platform  that  answers  the  purpose  of  a  shelter,  and  is  used 
as  seat  in  the  daytime  and  as  bed  at  night.  The  inmates  are  all 
squatting  round  in  a  circle  so  as  to  leave  a  central  space,  where  the 
cooking  is  done  and  other  labour  is  performed. 

The  Benuas  are  not  very  particular  about  their  dress  when  at 
home,  where  they  are  surrounded  by  friends  and  neighbours,  and 
they  do  not  consider  it  indecent  to  walk  about  in  an  almost  perfect 
state  of  nudity.  The  men  wear  a  kind  of  waist-cloth  (sabaring)  of 
the  beaten  bark  of  the  terap  tree,  which  they  bind  round  their  loins, 
and  being  passed  between  the  legs,  it  is  fastened  behind  to  the 
girdle.  They  sometimes  entwine  their  head  with  a  wreath  of  pallas 
leaves,  or  a  fillet  of  the  inner  bark  of  the  fig  tree.  They  are  pro- 
vided with  a  pouch  of  matting  in  which  they  stow  away  their 
tobacco,  flint  and  steel,  a  knife  and  a  rude  bamboo  whistle.  The 
dress  of  the  women  is  equally  simple ;  a  sash  encircles  their  waist, 
to  which  an  apron  is  attached  in  front,  which  reaches  down  to  the 
knees.  Their  head  is  ornamented  with  pearls,  coral  beads  and  bits 
of  gold  twisted  among  their  hair,  and  their  arms  are  enclasped  with 
metal  bracelets. 

The  food  of  the  Benuas  is  principally  confined  to  flesh  diet. 
They  are  plentifully  supplied  with  game  which  they  kill  in  the 
forest,  such  as  monkeys,  bears,  deer  and  other  wild  animals,  but  if 
not  successful  in  hunting  they  often  feed  on  snakes  and  other  reptiles. 
Fish  are  also  an  important  article  of  consumption  among  some  tribes. 
They  are  said  to  have  an  aversion  to  fowls  and  other  domestic 
animals,  deeming  their  flesh  much  less  clean  than  that  of  the  game 
of  the  forest ;  but  the  Jakuns  have  no  repugnance  to  any  kind  of 
meat.  They  eat  their  meat  generally  fried,  but  frequently  it  is 
devoured  altogether  raw,  or  merely  after  singing  off  the  hair  over  the 
fire.  They  are  very  fond  of  the  flesh  of  the  elephant,  and  whenever 
one  of  these  animals  is  kiUed,  they  invite  all  their  neighbours  and 
friends  to  partake  of  the  feast,  and  they  do  not  separate  until  the 
whole  carcass  is  consumed.  During  the  season  when  the  durians  are 
ripe,  they  build  temporary  huts  under  the  shady  branches  of  a  clump 
of  trees,  and  here  they  regale  themselves  with  the  buttery  fruit  as  it 
falls,  which  supplies  them  with  the  necessary  means  of  subsistence 
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for  six  weeks  or  two  months.  The  Bernias  occasionally  indulge  in 
vegetable  food;  they  receive  in  barter  from  the  Malaysians  maize, 
plantains,  sugar-cane  and  yams.  Though  they  sometimes  cultivate 
hill  rice  to  a  vecy  limited  extent,  yet  it  is  hardly  ever  served  up  at 
their  meals.  They  are  very  fond  of  honey  which  is  their  favourite 
seasoning.  They  make  use  of  earthenware  cooking  vessels  called 
tamumong;  the  leaf  of  the  sayah  tree  answers  the  purpose  of  a  plate, 
and  the  leaf  of  the  Uro  or  a  cocoa-nut  hull  furnishes  the  usual 
drinking  cup.  They  chew  the  areca  mixed  with  gambir ;  but  they 
often  substitute  the  leaf  of  the  kasd  tree  for  that  of  the_  betel  pepper, 
and  very  rarely  make  use  of  lime.  All  without  distinction  of  age  or 
sex  indulge  in  smoking  tobacco  whenever  procurable.  They  are 
frugal  and  sober,  and  though  they  prepare  an  intoxicating  beverage, 
yet  they  never  drink  to  excess. 

The  chief  occupations  of  the  Benuas  are  hunting  and  fishing. 
They  are  the  most  dexterous  marksmen  with  the  sumpitan  or  blow- 
pipe which  is  about  ten  feet  in  length.  They  project  from  this 
weapon  light,  poisonous  darts,  and  they  hit  monkeys  and  other  game, 
at  a  distance  of  fifty  feet,  with  unfailing  precision.  They  employ 
three  different  preparations  of  ipoh  or  upas  poison,  all  derived  from 
the  roots  and  bark  of  various  trees  and  shrubs.  To  one  variety  of 
this  venomous  compound  red  arsenic  and  lime  juice  are  added.^  The 
Jakuns  are  armed  with  a  spear,  about  five  or  six  feet  long,  headed 
with  an  iron  blade,  about  a  foot  in  length,  and  one  inch  wide  in  the 
middle. 

The  Benua  tribes  are  not  only  expert  divers  and  skilful  fishermen, 
but  they  are  adventurous  sailors,  and  often  make  long  voyages  in  their 
frail  boats.  When  they  start  out  on  a  fishing  expedition,  they  erect 
temporary  sheds  (pagam)  oh  the  coast,  and  here  they  land  to  repair 
or  build  their  canoes,  mend  their  nets,  make  sails  and  cordage,  and 
collect  dammar  and  wood  oil.  Their  boats  are  sufficiently  capacious 
to  be  occupied  by  themselves  arid  families  for  months,  while  engaged 
in  fishing  and  collecting  zostera  (agar-agar)  and  trepang.  Some  of 
the  more  civilised  Jakuns  cultivate  plantains,  yams  and  some  other 
vegetables,  and  a  few  even  clear  a  piece  of  fresh  ground  every  year 
and  sow  it  in  hUl  rice.  A  few  gain  their  livelihood  by  collecting  in 
the  forests  rattans,  dammar  and  garu  wood  which  they  barter  to  the 
Malaysians  for  a  small  quantity  of  rice,  or  they  hire  themselves  to 
the  Chinese  to  work  in  their  tin  mines. 

The  Benua  tribes  speak  various  dialects  which  were  originally 
derived  from  the  same  common  Malay  stock.  Their  language  has 
never  been  reduced  to  writing,  and  the  assertion  that  some  tribes  in 
Perak  write  on  the  leaves  of  the  stebbal  has  probably  no  foundation 
in  fact.  The  grammatical  construction  of  these  dialects  does  not 
materially  difier  from  that  of  the  Malay.  The  cases  of  nouns  are 
indicated  by  prepositions.     To  denote  the  tenses  of  verbs  they  make 


^  They  employ  tliree  preparations  of  the  Ipoh  or  Upas  poison  to  tip  the  arrows, 
rlistinguished  by  the  names  of  Ipoh  Krohi,  Ipoh  Tenuik  or  Kennik  and  Ipoh 
Mallaye.    Kewboldt's  British  Settlements,  vol,  ii.  p.  399. 
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use  of  the  Malay  auxiliaries.  The  passive  form  is  expressed  by 
prefix  particles.  Possessive  pronouns  are  formed  by  adding  punia,  a 
word  signifying  possession,  to  the  personal  pronouns.  In  addressing 
each  other  they  frequently  adopt  Malay  appellatives. 

The  Benuas  are  fond  of  dancing  and  merry-making,  but  their 
musical  talents  are  of  a  low  order,  and  the  gong  and  the  drum  are  the 
only  musical  instruments  they  have  been  able  to  master. 

Polygamy  is  not  practised  among  the  Benuas,  but  the  wife  may  be 
divorced  at  pleasure  by  simply  returning  the  wedding  ring,  and  in 
case  of  separation  the  mother  is  entitled  to  the  guardianship  of  the 
children.     Both  the  husband  and  the  repudiated  wife  are  at  liberty 
to  contract  a  new  marriage  engagement.     The  consent  of  the  parents 
is  indispensably  necessary  to  give  legal  sanction   to  the  marriage. 
The  suitor  for  the  damsel's  hand  must  furnish,  as  a  part  of  the  bride's 
dower,  a  Malay  hatchet  {biliong),  a  copper  ring,  an  iron  or  earthen- 
ware cooking  vessel,  a  parang  or  chopper,  a  few  cubits  of  cloth,  a 
certain  quantity  of  glass  beads  and  a  pair  of  armlets.     The  bride  as 
pledge   of   engagement,  presents  a  copper  ring  to   the  bridegroom. 
The  marriage  ceremonies  are  inaugurated  by  a  feast,  to  which  all  the 
members  of  the  tribe  are  invited.     On   this   occasion  they  partake 
freely,  though  not  to  inebriation,  of  fermented  liquors  prepared  for 
the  festivities,  and  in  the  course  of  the  entertainment  one  of  the 
elders  rises  and  pronounces  the  following  sacramental  words  :  "  Listen 
all  ye   that  are  present,  those  that  were  distant  are  now  brought 
together;   those  that  were  separated  are   now  united."     The  young 
couple  then  approach  each  other,  and  after  joining  hands  they  are 
considered  as  man  and  wife.     The  marriage  ceremonies  differ,  how- 
ever, in  different  tribes.     In  some  localities  the  bride  is  decked  out 
with  the  leaves  of  the  pallas  tree ;  and  a  part  of  her  hair  is  cut  short 
as  a  preliminary  formality  to  her  nuptials.     Among  other  tribes  the 
marriage  is  initiated  by  a  dance,  and  while  the  guests  are  amusing 
themselves,    the   bride,   without   previous    announcement,    suddenly 
absconds  and  flies  to  the  forest,  whither  she  is  followed  by  her  lover. 
Matters  are  generally  so  contrived  that  the  pursuing  swain,  who  is 
swift  of  foot,  comes  up  in  due  time  with  the  coquettish  maiden  who 
fortuitously  stumbles  and  falls  into  the  open  arms  of  her  pursuer. 
Should  the  young  man,  however,  fail  in  his  effort  and  return  unsuc- 
cessful from  his  chase,  or  if  the  girl,  being  opposed  to  the  match, 
should  elude  his  search,  he  is  jeered  and  derided  by  the  invited 
friends,  and  the  marriage  is  considered  broken  off. 

Parturition  is  effected  without  any  artificial  assistance,  and  nature 
is  permitted  to  take  its  own  course  without  the  interference  of  officious 
friends.  In  cases  of  protracted  labour  the  woman  is  laid  upon  her 
stomach,  a  fire  is  kindled  near  by  to  hasten  the  delivery,  and  after 
the  birth  of  the  child  has  been  happily  effected  she  is  made  to  stand 
over  the  fire  to  facilitate  the  expulsion  of  the  after-birth.  Seven  days 
after  the  delivery  the  mother  performs  her  usual  ablutions  and  attends 
to  her  ordinary  domestic  duties.  Circumcision  is  not  practised  by  the 
Benuas.  It  is  said  that  among  the  Jakuns,  immediately  after  the 
child  is  born,  it  is  carried  to  the  nearest  rivulet  where  it  is  washed, 
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and  on  the  return  to  the  house  a  fire  is  kindled,  to  which  some  odori- 
ferous wood  is  added,  and  over  this  the  infant  is  passed  several  tunes, 
probably  with  the  object  of  drying  it. 

The  Benuas  dispose  of  their  dead  by  burial.  The  corpse  of  the 
deceased  is  washed  and  is  wrapped  in  cloth  of  terap  bark  or  some 
other  white  bark  cloth.  The  grave  is  from  four  and  a  half  to  nine 
feet  deep,  to  which,  among  some  tribes,  the  body  is  consigned  in  a 
sitting  posture  with  the  head  turned  towards  the  east  if  a  male  and 
towards  the  west  if  a  female.  The  cooking  dish,  the  sumpitan,  the 
quiver  of  arrows,  ihe  parang,  the  knife  and  the  flint  and  steel  of  the 
deceased  are  deposited  by  his  side ;  and  that  he  may  not  get  faint  and 
exhausted  in  his  dreary  journey  to  the  West  a  little  rice-water  and  a 
small  quantity  of  tobacco  are  added.  The  hut,  in  which  the  death 
occurred,  is  generally  abandoned  and  burnt,  and  a  fire  is  kindled  over 
the  grave  to  drive  away  evil  spirits. 

The  better-informed  Benuas  are  not  entirely  ignorant  of  a  future 
state  of  existence.  They  believe  that  the  spirits  of  the  good  take 
their  flight  towards  the  west,  and  are  absorbed  in  the  effulgence  of 
the  "  eye  of  day"  at  its  setting  in  the  evening.  The  spirits  of  the 
wicked  are  doomed  to  become  the  food  of  spectres  who  flutter  round 
the  grave  on  the  seventh  day  after  burial.  The  ghostly  essence  of 
poyangs  or  sorcerers  is  supposed  to  find  an  abiding-place  in  the  body 
of  tigers,  and  to  bring  about  this  metempsychosis  the  corpse  is  placed 
erect  against  the  projecting  root  of  a  large  tree  in  the  depth  of  the 
forest,  where  it  is  carefully  guarded  against  intrusion  by  the  friends 
and  relatives  who,  for  seven  days  and  nights,  profusely  supply  it  with 
rice-water.  During  this  period  the  transmigration  will  be  gradually 
effected  in  accordance  with  an  ancient  covenant  made  by  the  tiger- 
family.  If  the  son  of  the  deceased  poyang  wishes  to  become  gifted 
with  the  supernatural  powers  once  possessed  by  his  departed  sire,  he 
must  enter  the  woods  alone,  and  whUe  burning  incense,  and  dutifully 
keeping  watch  over  the  corpse,  the  dead  sorcerer  will  revive  in  the 
form  of  a  tiger  and  will  make  the  fatal  spring  upon  his  faithful 
guardian  who,  with  a  bold  heart  and  a  firm  hand,  must  throw  the 
incense  on  the  fire,  and  the  phantom  tiger  will  instantly  disappear. 
The  novice  will  complete  his  initiatory  trial  by  being  thrown  into  a 
trance  at  the  sight  of  the  spectral  form  of  two  beautiful  women  who 
thenceforward  become  his  familiar  spirits,  and  endow  him  with  every 
supernatural  gift  necessary  for  the  exercise  of  his  mystic  functions. 
Should  the  natural  heir  of  the  poyang  nfeglect  to  submit  to  these 
initiatory  ceremonials,  the  soul  of  the  sorcerer  would  re-enter  the  body 
of  the  tiger,  and  the  magic  craft  would  be  irrecoverably  lost. 

The  Benuas  have  a  regular  form  of  government  efficiently  organised 
for  the  maintenance  of  order  and  the  administration  of  the  laws. 
Each  tribe  yields  obedience  to  a  chief  who  is  one  of  the  elders  and 
bears  the  title  of  batui,  whose  office  is  elective ;  but  generally  one  of 
the  members  of  the  family  is  chosen  on  the  death  of  the  chief.  He 
gives  direction  to  all  public  affairs,  and  acts  as  judge  and  arbiter  in 
the  settlement  of  disputes.  He  is  assisted  in  the  performance  of  his 
duties  by  two  subordinate  officers  called  jennang  who  is  acting  as 
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police  magistrate,  and  yurolcra  -who  executes  the  orders  of  his  superiors. 
In  addition  to  these  official  subordinates  the  panglima  exercises  the 
function  of  war-chief,  and  the  poyang  or  sorcerer  is  charged  to  act  in 
the  capacity  of  medicine-man.  Their  laws  are  founded  upon  tradi- 
tional customs  and  they  strictly  comply  with  the  principle  of  retalia- 
tion. Murder  and  other  capital  crimes  are  punished  by  drowning, 
impaling  or  by  binding  the  criminal  to  the  nipah  tree  exposed  to  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  and  leaving  him  to  perish  from  hunger  and  thirst. 
Death  is  the  penalty  inflicted  in  case  of  adultery  provided  the  parties 
are  surprised  flagrante  delicto.  Beating  or  wounding  a  person  is  an 
offence  which  is  punished  by  retaliation  in  kind.  For  an  insult  a 
fine  is  imposed.  The  thief  is  required  to  return  the  property  stolen 
and  pay  a  fine  which  accrues  to  the  benefit  of  the  batui.  If  the 
criminal  act  is  several  times  repeated  the  culprit's  property  is  con- 
fiscated, and  if  stealing  becomes  habitual  the  death  penalty  is  inflicted. 
The  law  of  inheritance  recognises  the  right  of  primogeniture,  and  the 
eldest  son  is  entitled  to  the  property  left  by  his  father.  Among  the 
Jakuns,  where  a  more  equitable  law  prevails,  the  whole  property  left 
by  the  head  of  the  family  is  equally  divided  among  all  the  children. 

While  some  of  the  Benuas  have  been  converted  to  Islamism,  most 
of  the  wild  tribes  are  in  a  slight  degree  devoted  to  nature  worship. 
They  recognise  in  the  sun  a  superior  power  which  strikes  their  imagi- 
nation, and  fiUs  them  with  awe  and  reverence.  The  stars,  with  their 
brilliant  coruscations,  which  difiuse  their  benignant  light  through  the 
nightly  heavens,  are  objects  of  adoration.  Some  tribes  have  an  indis- 
tinct notion  of  two  divine  personages,  whom  they  call  Dewas  and 
Bilur,  but  it  is  not  known  what  attributes  they  ascribe  to  them. 
Some  of  the  Jakuns,  who  have  come  much  in  contact  with  the 
Mohamedan  Malaysians,  acknowledge  the  existence  of  a  Supreme 
Being  whom  they  call  Tuhan  Allah,  "  The  Lord  God,"  and  they  have 
some  notion  of  the  punishment  of  the  wicked  in  a  future  state  of  life. 

But  if  the  development  of  the  religious  ideas  of  the  Benuas  is 
imperfect,  they  are  no  less  superstitious  than  other  nations  barbarous 
or  civilised.  Although  they  have  neither  idols  nor  temples,  yet  they 
believe  that  nature  is  pervaded  by  numerous  demoniac  spirits,  whose 
fiendish  malice  must  be  counteracted  by  proper  incantations;  or 
adequate  ofi'erings  must  be  made  to  them  to  propitiate  their  favour. 
The  conjurors  who  are  skilled  in  the  mystic  lore,  are  called  poyangs 
who  are  not  only  professors  of  the  healing  art,  but  they  are  supposed 
to  possess  a  deep  insight  into  the  mysterious  workings  of  nature. 
They  are  as^uch  feared  as  they  are  respected,  for  it  is  believed  that 
they  are  aooBainted  with  the  tuju  or  the  art  of  killing  an  enemy  at 
the  distant  by  entangling  him  in  a  net  of  spells,  and  by  pointing  a 
dagger  or  sumpitan  in  the  direction  of  his  residence.  The  incanta- 
tions which  they  perform  are  called  hesawye  and  cMnderwaye,  and 
they  are  said  to  possess  the  supernatural  gift  of  discovering  mines  and 
hidden  treasures.  In  order  to  efiect  the  cure  of  diseases  they  invoke 
their  demon  spirits  to  administer  relief  to  the  sufferer.  The  myste- 
rious silence  and  gloomy  darkness  of  the  night  are  deemed  indispen- 
sable for  the  performance  of  the  magic  rites  of  the  besawye.     Incense 
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is  burnt  and  magic  words  are  muttered  at  the  midnight  hour  over 
certain  herbs  and  plants,  while  the  spirit  of  the  mountains  is  invoked. 
If  the  conjuration  is  successful  the  demon  takes  possession  of  the 
exorcist,  throws  him  into  a  trance,  and  while  in  this  state  of  nervous 
exaltation  he  imparts  to  his  votary  the  knowledge  he  desires  to 
obtain.  But  the  Benuas  do  not  trust  to  sorcery  alone  in  the  treat- 
ment of  diseases.  Their  empirical  medical  practice  has  acquired  some 
celebrity  even  among  the  Malays.  It  is  said  that  they  make  use  of 
bloodletting  in  inflammatory  disorders.  Sore  eyes  are  washed  with  an 
infusion  of  the  niet-niet  leaves.  The  root  of  a  certain  plant  is  em- 
ployed in  the  form  of  a  decoction  against  diarrhoea.  In  case  of 
sciatica  powdered  sdbtal  wood  suspended  in  water  is  rubbed  over 
the  lumbar  region.  In  affections  of  the  head  a  decoction  of  lawong 
wood  is  used  for  washing  the  diseased  part ;  and  in  breast  diseases 
the  patient  is  ordered  to  drink  a  decoction  of  the  kayvrtikar  leaves. 
OuUgas  or  stones,  extracted  from  the  heads  and  bodies  of  certain 
animals,  are  considered  as  possessing  superior  medicinal  virtues. 
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BUGHESE. 

Celebes  is  one  of  the  large  islands  that  form  a  part  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago.  It  is  situated  between  1°  45'  N.  latitude  and  5°  45' 
S.  latitude,_  and  119°  50'  and  125°  45'  E.  longitude  from  Greenwich. 
The  Strait  of  Macassar  separates  it  in  the  west  from  Borneo,  and  a 
narrow  channel  divides  it  in  the  east  from  the  Moluccas.  Its  insular 
outline  is  very  irregular,  for  the  gulfs  of  Boni,  Tolo  and  Tomini  cut  it 
up  into  peninsular  sections,  which  render  its  approach  by  large  ships 
easy  and  safe.  Its  superficial  area  including  the  surrounding  islets  is 
estimated  at  66,736  square  miles,  and  the  number  of  its  population  is 
supposed  to  be  about  473,963  (187 1). 

Although  situated  in  the  torrid  zone  the  climate  of  Celebes  is 
moderated  by  the  abundant  rains  that  f  aU  during  all  parts  of  the  year, 
and  the  constant  alternation  of  the  land  and  sea  breezes.  The  east 
monsoon  lasts  from  May  to  November,  'and  during  the  rest  of  the 
year  the  west  monsoon  prevails.  The  mountain  ranges  covered  with 
the  most  luxuriant  vegetation,  render  the  country  most  picturesque, 
and  diffuse  an  indefinable  charm  over  the  most  beautiful  landscapes. 
In  the  extreme  south  the  Bonthian  hill  looms  up  in  bold  and  grand 
proportions,  and  the  cloud-capped  summits  of  the  lofty  peak  of 
Lampo  Betang,  which  rises  about  seven  thousand  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  towers  on  high  in  sublime  grandeur.  At  the  foot  of  the 
mountains  vast,  treeless,  grassy  plains  stretch  out  in  every  direction, 
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•which  present,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  extensive  natural  meadows, 
decked  with  unfading  verdure,  where  the  deer,  the  wild  hog  and  the 
buifalo  roam  in  perfect  freedom,  for  as  there  exist  neither  tigers  nor 
lions  on  the  island,  they  are  only  occasionally  pursued  by  a  party  of 
huntsmen.  Several  volcanoes  are  in  active  force,  and  in  the  north- 
eastern portion  sulphur  is  found  in  great  abundance.  The  calcareous 
rocks  in  the  northern  peninsula  are  impregnated  with  gold.  Some  of 
the  mountain  declivities  supply  iron  of  good  quality,  and  the  copper 
and  tin  mines  are  very  productive. 

The  most  important  rivers  are  torrential  mountain  streams.  The 
Chincana,  the  Sadang,  the  Boli,  the  Maros  and  the  Goa  precipitate 
themselves  from  immense  rocks  with  boisterous  roarings,  and  descend 
to  the  plains  in  the  most  rapid  currents.  The  lakes,  of  which  the  Ton- 
dano  is  best  known,  form  a  vast  expanse  of  limpid  water,  and  the  sur- 
rounding country  presents  the  most  charming  scenery.  Deer,  wild 
boars  and  antelopes  feed  in  the  plains  and  seek  shade  and  repose  in  the 
woods.  The  most  characteristic  birds  are  the  white,  grey  and  black 
cockatoos.  Crocodiles,  venomous  snakes  and  scorpions  are  very 
abundant.  The  waters  of  the  coast  are  plentifully  supplied  with 
turtles  and  fish.  Among  many  magnificent  timber  trees  with  which 
the  forests  abound,  the  upas  is  the  most  celebrated  on  account  of  the 
poisonous  quality  of  its  bark.  Teak,  oak,  cedar,  sandalwood  and 
casuarina  have  all  more  or  less  economic  value.  Bamboos  grow  to  an 
immense  height,  and  palms  of  great  variety  are  here,  as  everywhere 
else,  the  kings  of  tropical  vegetation. 

Celebes  is  principally  inhabited  by  a  race  of  people,  which  are 
closely  related  to,  and  may  be  considered  as  a  branch  of,  the  Malays, 
who  have  conquered  and  subjected  the  whole  island  under  their 
supreme  authority,  driving  the  Papuan  aborigines,  known  as  Mini- 
hasses,  to  the  mountains.^  In  the  southern  part  of  the  island  the 
Dutch  exercise  supreme  authority  in  the  kingdom  of  Goa  with 
Macassar  as  their  residence,  while  Menado  forms  the  central  point  of 
authority  in  the  northern  part  of  the  island,  and  Ternate  in  the  east. 
The  government  of  Goa  is  based  upon  despotic  principles,  although 
the  king  is  chosen  by  ten  electors,  who  also  elect  one  of  their  own 
number  pachalaya.  This  officer,  in  his  capacity  of  prime  minister, 
bears  the  title  of  bacchara-luta,  and  is  invested  with  the  highest  pre- 
rogative, for  he  can,  of  his  own  free  will  and  motion,  remove  the 
king;  he  can  convene  the  electors,  in  order  to  proceed  to  a  new 
election,  and  he  is  empowered  to  exercise  the  same  right  with  regard 
to  the  members  of  the  council. 

The  Bughese  proper  occupy  the  southern  peninsula  and  their  terri- 
tory is  divided  into  four  independent  kingdoms  called  Luwu,  Boni, 
Wajo  and  Soping,  to  which  Si  Dendring  must  be  added,  which  has 
recently  separated  from  Boni  and  declared  itself  independent.  Luwu 
is  the  most  ancient  of  these  states,  and  extends  over  a  country  which 
is  cut  up  by  mountains,  leaving  a  narrow  slip  of  alluvial  soil  at  their 
base,  while  a  plain  of  considerable  extent  stretches  along  the  bay. 

'  See  supra,  p.  62. 
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The  common  people  are  poor,  and  the  hills  are  principally  occupied 
by  wild  tribes.  Boni  is  the  most  extensive  and  most  powerful  of 
these  states.  Wajo,  which  is  most  chivalric  and  most  free,  comprises 
a  line  of  sea-coast  from  the  vicinity  of  Laboto  reaching  nearly  to  the 
mountains  of  Lati-mojong,  where  it  joins  Luwu,  while  on  the  west  it 
is  bounded  by  Soping  and  Si  Dendring.  Soping,  which  lies  along 
the  west  bank  of  the  great  lake  of  Tapar-ke-rajah,  being  the  least  in 
population  and  territorial  extent,  has  always  been  united  with  the  two 
last  in  an  offensive  as  well  as  defensive  league,  and  these  three  have 
always  rallied  round  a  common  standard  when  circumstances  required 
it  to  protect,  by  the  force  of  arms,  their  joint  or  separate  interests. 

Besides  the  Bughese  Celebes  is  inhabited  by  numerous  other  tribes 
of  Malay  origin,  more  or  less  civilised.  The  Orang  Malayo  (wander- 
ing men)  are  nomadic  Malays  who  probably  came  from  Sumatra. 
The  Orang  Bajows  are  a  race  of  fishermen ;  the  sea  is  their  country 
and  their  boats  are  their  home.  They  obey  the  orders  of  three 
chiefs  called  lolos,  who  are  assisted  by  subordinate  officers  that  bear 
the  title  of  laleran.  Murder  and  theft,  which  are  very  rare,  are 
punished  by  a  fine  which  accrues  to  the  benefit  of  the  party  injured. 
They  are  timid,  live  peaceably  together,  are  very  honest,  industrious 
and  docile.  In  religion  they  follow  pagan  practices,  and  though  they 
entertain  amicable  relations  with  the  Malays,  yet  they  rarely  connect 
themselves  with  them  by  marriage.  They  are  only  allowed  to  marry 
one  wife  who  must  be  obtained  from  the  parents  in  return  for  a 
valuable  consideration.  Young  boys  and  girls  are  early  accustomed 
to  manage  small  canoes,  and  they  start  out  with  the  women  to  assist 
in  the  trepang  fishery  upon  the  sandbanks  and  the  shallows  of  the 
coast.  The  men  fish  with  hooks,  and  catch  turtles  either  in  nets  or 
with  the  javelin,  or  with  the  line  armed  with  a  solid  hook  and 
weighted  by  a  piece  of  lead  of  fifteen  or  twenty  pounds.  In  case  of 
sickness  they  have  recourse  to  sorcerers  called  sauroes,  who  exorcise 
the  evil  spirit  by  offering  wine  or  cocoa-nut  oil  which  is  poured  out 
into  the  sea,  while  he  contorts  his  limbs  and  body  in  a  violent 
manner  accompanied  by  discordant  songs  and  cries.  The  flesh  of 
the  tortoise  is  their  ordinary  food,  and  they  are  excessively  fond  of 
anised  arrack  which  they  procure  from  Batavia. 

The  Turajahs,  who  form  a  powerful  independent  state  in  Bada, 
have  much  affinity  with  the  Bughese  in  physical  characteristics, 
although  they  do  not  speak  the  same  language,  nor  do  they  profess 
Mohamedanism.  Their  costume  resembles  that  of  the  Dyaks;  and 
it  is  said  that  at  the  death  of  their  chiefs  they  indulge  in  the 
abominable  practice  of  hunting  heads,  which  they  do  not  preserve, 
however,  in  their  houses  as  honourable  marks  of  distinction. 

The  Minkoka  tribe  occupies  a  strip  of  country  on  the  bay  of 
Ajuaringeh,  where  they  live  in  scattered  groups  in  villages.  They 
are  closely  related  to  the  Malays  and  Bughese  and  resemble  them  not 
only  in  personal  appearance,  but  their  language  is  probably  a  Malay 
dialect.  They  are  below  medium  stature,  are  well-formed  and  clean- 
limbed. Their  dress  consists  of  trousers  or  a  sarong.  They  wear 
their  hair  long,  and  their  head  is  generally  unprotected.     Many  of 
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those  who  live  some  distance  from  the  sea-shore  wrap  a  piece  of  bark 
cloth  round  their  loins;  they  have  their  arms  ornamented  with 
strings  of  sea  shells,  or  with  bracelets  of  finely  braided  bamboo  or 
straw.  Their  usual  weapons  are  the  sumpitan  with  poisoned  darts, 
the  spear,  a  long  sword,  and  a  short  sword  with  human  hair  attached 
to  the  handle.  The  kris  has  been  introduced  among  them,  but  it  is 
rarely  used.  They  are  reported  to  be  keen  and  cunning  traders. 
They  exchange  sago,  beeswax,  cocoa-nuts,  fowls,  mats,  arms  and 
ornaments  for  cotton  handkerchiefs,  bottles  and  other  articles.  They 
live  together  in  small  communities  and  marry  but  one  wife.  At  the 
death  of  a  renowned  chief  they  wind  a  white  band  round  their  fore- 
head, and  sally  forth  to  secure  a  number  of  heads  by  killing  all  the 
enemies  and  strangers  they  may  meet.  As  soon  as  a  sufficient 
number  has  been  procured,  buffaloes  are  slaughtered,  a  great  quantity 
of  rice  is  boUed,  and  the  funeral  feast  is  duly  celebrated.  It  is  only 
after  the  performance  of  this  ceremony  that  the  body  is  buried.  The 
heads,  after  they  have  been  cleaned,  are  hung  up  as  memorials  in  the 
houses  of  the  principal  men  of  the  tribe,  and  are  regarded  with  much 
veneration  and  respect.  The  people  that  dwell  on  the  coast  profess 
Mohamedanism,  but  they  nevertheles  pay  divine  honours  to  particular 
trees  and  red  painted  stones  which  are  consecrated  shrines  before 
which  offerings  are  made. 

The  Bughese  are  the  master  race  of  Celebes,  and  they  are  more  or 
less  diffused  aU  over  the  island.  Their  physical  characteristics  are 
well  developed.  They  are  of  tall  stature,  robust  and  vigorous  in 
constitution,  with  limbs  well  proportioned.  Their  complexion  is  of  a 
bright  yellow  and  is  much  lighter  than  that  of  the  Malays. 

Their  moral  character  is  rather  prepossessing.  They  are  gentle  and 
peaceable  in  their  social  relations,  they  are  shrewd  but  simple- 
minded,  cunning  but  not  acute.  They  are  frank  and  express  their 
sentiments  without  reserve,  and  they  are  brave  and  energetic  when 
stimulated  to  action  by  an  adequate  cause.  Though  they  do  not 
equal  the  Malays  in  polish  and  refinement,  yet  in  their  manners  they 
are  well-bred  if  not  elegant.  They  have  a  good  opinion  of  themselves, 
and  are  addicted  to  self-laudation  by  extravagant  boasting.  The 
lower  orders  indulge  to  excess  in  loud  merriment,  are  boisterous  and 
intrusive  in  their  general  demeanour,  and  display  much  curiosity. 
They  are  much  given  to  jealousy,  are  very  ambitious,  are  vindictive, 
are  firm  in  their  purposes  and  obstinate  in  their  opinions.  They  are 
idle  in  their  habits,  but  are  capable  of  great  exertion  under  excite- 
ment, and  as  traders  and  colonists  they  show  a  remarkable  spirit  of 
enterprise.  Their  women  are  not  handsome,  but  they  are  of  a  playful 
disposition,  and  exhibit  much  good-nature  in  their  social  intercourse. 
They  are  not  distinguished  for  great  modesty,  but  their  chastity  is 
unimpeachable.  Ladies  of  high  rank  are  easy  in  their  manners  and 
self-possessed  in  their  general  deportment ;  but  they  are  at  the  same 
time  listless,  indolent  and  self-indulgent. 

The  dress  of  the  Bughese  of  the  aristocratic  and  higher  ranks  is 
tasteful  and  rich,  but  the  ordinary  costume  of  the  men  is  by  no  means 
extravagant.     A  pair  of  drawers  reach  down  to  the  thighs,  a  bajo  or 
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jacket  is  the  body  dress,  and  a  sarong  is  •wrapped  round  the  waist  in 
kilt  fashion,  and  is  kept  in  place  by  a  belt  which  is  generally  richly 
embroidered.  They  usually  wear  a  skull-cap  which,  with  the  lower 
classes,  is  placed  on  the  back  of  the  head;  while  that  of  the  royal 
family  is  cocked  to  the  left  side  and  that  of  the  nobles  to  the  right. 
"White  skull-caps  are  a  distinctive  badge  of  the  young  rajahs  who  act  as 
personal  attendants  of  the  sovereign.  Their  passion  for  ornamentation 
exceeds  that  of  the  women.  A  long-bladed  kris  is  stuck  in  the  girdle, 
and  large  rings  set  with  roughly  cut  stones  adorn  their  fingers.  The 
dress  of  the  women  is  plain  and  simple.  A  sarong  is  wrapped  round  the 
waist  which  falls  down  to  the  feet,  the  upper  part  of  the  body  is  pro- 
tected by  a  hajo  or  loose  jacket  entirely  open  in  front,  thus  leaving 
the  breasts  altogether  exposed.  Their  long,  black  hair  is  gathered  on 
the  top  of  the  head,  where  it  is  tied  together,  and  is  formed  into  a 
kind  of  a  queue.  As  a  mark  of  aristocratic  superiority  ladies  of  rank 
let  their  thumb  nails  grow  to  an  immeasurable  length,  and  to  prevent 
their  wearing  or  breaking  off  they  are  protected  by  an  elongated  metal 
case. 

The  food  materials  of  the  Bughese  of  wealth  and  position  are  not 
only  highly  nutritious,  but  they  are  prepared  with  considerable  artistic 
effort.  Rice,  which  is  the  standing  dish,  is  eaten  with  several  kinds 
of  relishes  or  curries.  Their  meat  diet  is  not  only  substantial  but  is 
quite  select,  and  principally  consists  of  forced  meat-balls,  of  fowls  or 
fish,  broiled  venison,  minced  buffalo  meat  cooked  with  cocoa-nut  milk 
or  mixed  with  curry  or  converted  into  a  stew,  eggs  made  into  omelets 
and  many  other  delicacies.  The  dishes  are  served  up  in  small  saucers 
placed  upon  a  salver  which  rests  upon  -a  low  stand  or  directly  upon 
the  ground.  They  use  neither  forks  nor  knives,  but  help  themselves 
with  their  fingers. 

The  Bughese  are,  to  a  great  extent,  an  agricultural  people,  and  the 
labours  of  the  field  are  principally  performed  by  the  women  or  by 
slaves.  Rice  is  the  staple  article  of  production.  Maize  is  cultivated  in 
considerable  proportion.  Sugar-cane,  coffee,  cotton,  tobacco  and  betel 
pepper  {siri)  are  successfully  grown.  The  most  valuable  fruits  pro- 
duced are  oranges,  mangos,  mangosteens,  bread-fruit  and  bananas. 
The  areca  palm  and  the  benzoin  tree  are  of  spontaneous  growth. 
Their  plough  is  a  rude  wooden  implement  with  a  single  handle  and 
a  properly  shaped  coulter,  of  which  the  point  is  formed  of  a  piece  of 
hard  palmwood  fastened  by  means  of  wedges.  It  is  drawn  by  one  or 
two  buffaloes,  but  it  is  so  light  that  the  ploughman  can  carry  it  on  his 
shoulder.  After  the  grain  or  seed  is  sown  broadcast  the  ground  is 
smoothed  with  a  wooden  harrow. 

They  are  also  engaged  in  the  rearing  of  domestic  animals.  Horses, 
cattle,  sheep  and  goats  as  well  as  fowls  form  a  part  of  the  wealth  of 
the  agriculturist.  Their  horses  are  small  but  they  are  swift-footed  and 
have  much  power  of  endurance.  They  fish  in  the  lakes,  but  the  fish 
caught  are  generally  of  small  size.  Hunting  is  a  favourite  occupation ; 
hunting  parties  composed  of  the  chiefs  and  their  retainers  start  out 
with  their  trained  dogs  on  their  fleet  horses  to  hunt  deer.  Some 
detached  cover  is  enclosed  by  means  of  slender  sticks  around  which 
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strips  of  the  young  leaf  of  a  palm  are  wound.  The  daring  horsemen 
bestride  the  back  of  their  steeds  without  saddles,  they  grasp  in  one 
hand  a  short  bridle  together  with  the  mane,  and  bear  in  the  other 
their  spears,  to  which  a  noose  is  attached.  The  frightened  deer  is  pur- 
sued by  the  dashing  huntsmen,  and  as  soon  as  it  clears  the  woods  it  is 
noosed ;  but  as  it  still  struggles  to  get  away  it  is  finally  speared,  as 
soon  as  the  fearless  rider  comes  within  effective  distance.  Immediately 
after  the  game  is  killed  the  heart  is  taken  out,  which  is  minced  with 
a  portion  of  the  liver  and  a  part  of  the  inside  of  the  thigh  ;  and  red 
pepper,  salt  and  lime  juice  being  added,  it  is  eaten  raw  dipped  in 
blood  which  serves  as  a  substitute  for  sauce.  This  is  called  lor  dara 
or  the  feast  of  blood. 

The  manufacturing  industry  of  the  Bughese  is  confined  to  the 
weaving  of  cloth  for  their  sarongs,  which  is  principally  attended  to  by 
the  women  or  by  slaves,  and  every  house  is  provided  with  a  hand-loom 
used  for  this  purpose.  To  form  the  checked  pattern  each  bundle  of 
coloured  thread  of  the  warp  has  to  be  separated  by  the  left  hand, 
while  the  shuttle  is  passed  with  the  right ;  and  as  this  process  is  slow 
and  tedious  not  more  than  about  an  inch  of  stuff  is  finished  in  the 
course  of  the  day. 

The  commercial  activity  of  the  Bughese  is  extremely  limited.  Their 
most  valuable  articles  of  commerce  are  sarongs,  coifee,  rice,  beeswax, 
shark-fins,  rush-mats,  palm-sugar,  cocoa-nut  oil,  timber,  tortoise-shell, 
gold  and  mother-of-pearl,  which  they  exchange  for  cotton  thread, 
cotton  cloth,  opium,  arms  and  gunpowder.  Their  circulating  medium 
of  exchange  is  limited  -to  the  Chinese  copper  known  as  cash,  and  to  a 
Hindoo  copper  coin  called  pice  which  they  receive  from  Singapore  or 
Batavia.  Silver  dollars  are  occasionally  seen,  but  they  are  extremely 
rare. 

The  language  of  the  Bughese  is  a  branch  idiom  of  the  Malay.  It 
has  been  reduced  to  writing,  and  its  alphabetic  characters,  which  are 
composed  of  eighteen  consonants,  five  vowels  and  four  supplemental 
consonants,  are  derived  from  the  Sanscrit,  with  its  peculiar  technical 
classification.  Its  organic  structure  is  the  most  simple  of  the  whole 
class  of  Malay  tongues,  and  its  pronunciation  is  most  harmonious  and 
soft.  It  abounds  in  synonyms,  and  its  vocabulary  is  rich  and  copious. 
It  is  intimately  connected  with  the  Macassar  with  which  it  has  many 
words  in  common,  but  is  nevertheless  entirely  distinct  from  it.  It  is 
not  much  mixed  with  foreign  elements  ;  the  number  of  Sanscrit  words 
is  insignificant;  the  Arabic  words  are  mostly  of  a  religious  or  legal 
import;  but  one  fourth  of  its  vocabulary  is  derived  from  the  same 
original  source  as  the  Polynesian. 

The  literary  productions  of  the  Bughese  are  quite  respectable,  though 
they  have  no  great  intrinsic  merit.  In  their  tenor  they  partake  of  the 
nature  of  tales  and  romances  founded  on  legends  and  native  tradi- 
tions. Some  accounts  of  historical  events  that  transpired  since  the 
introduction  of  Mohamedanism,  compilations  of  the  sayings  of  the 
wise  men,  and  works  on  religion  and  law  translated  from  the  Arabic, 
make  up  the  full  complement  of  their  literature. 

The  musical  talents  of  the  Bughese  are  not  much  developed.    Thejr 
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have  invented  no  musical  instrument  and  their  musical  performances 
are  confined  to  the  simple  drum  and  the  Chinese  gong.  Dancing  is 
one  of  their  favourite  amusements,  and  they  love  to  witness  the  agile 
movements  and  graceful  attitudes  of  the  professional  dancing-girls. 
These  appear  in  public  modestly  arrayed ;  a  sarong,  kept  in  place  by 
a  belt,  is  wrapped  round  their  waist ;  a  red  and  yellow  striped  shawl 
is  thrown  over  their  shoulders,  which  entirely  conceals  their  bosom ;  a 
square,  gilt  and  painted  pasteboard  tiara  trimmed  with  ribbons,  adorns 
their  head;  their  eyelids  are  stained  black  with  sulphuret  of  anti- 
mony, their  finger  nails  are  tinged  red,  and  their  cheeks  are  spotted 
with  various  red  patches.  They  range  themselves  in  a  straight  line, 
and  each,  in  turn,  takes  up  the  song,  twirling  her  fan  in  rapid  strokes, 
and  moving  slowly  in  graceful  steps.  Occasionally  a  male  partner  is 
chosen  who  circles  round  the  dancer  in  grotesque  motion,  and  indi- 
cates his  amorous  advances  by  approaching  her  person  with  the  mien 
and  gestures  of  a  lascivious  satyr.  The  Bughese  are  extremely  fond 
of  games  of  hazard,  and  have  even  acquired  a  knowledge  of  cards  as 
well  as  of  dice.  They  are  such  passionate  gamesters  that  at  the  most 
desperate  stage  of  the  game  they  will  stake  their  most  valuable  jewels, 
their  arms,  their  slaves,  their  personal  freedom,  and  it  is  even  said 
in  the  last  extremity  they  wiU  not  hesitate  to  risk  their  wife  and 
children  upon  the  hazard  of  the  dice.  They  are  equally  addicted  to 
cockfighting.  The  cockpit  comprises  a  square  piece  of  ground  en- 
closed by  a  railing.  The  birds  are  spurred  with  a  knife-like  instru- 
ment, and  their  respective  weight  is  previously  appreciated  with  the 
hand.  The  victorious  cock  must  peck  the  head  of  his  adversary  three 
times,  and  in  default  of  it  the  bets  are  withdrawn.  At  the  close  of 
the  exhibition  a  plate  is  handed  round  to  collect  the  money  staked 
which  is  divided  among  the  winners. 

The  Bughese  women  are  placed  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality  with 
the  men.  They  are  not  doomed  to  a  life  of  seclusion,  but  appear  in 
public  at  their  will  and  pleasure.  They  eat  in  company  with  the 
men,  and  are  not  excluded  from  any  of  the  public  festivals.  They 
are  entirely  free  in  their  acts  and  motions ;  they  walk  and  ride  about 
unwatched  and  unguarded,  pay  visits  even  to  strangers  without  the 
knowledge  or  consent  of  their  husband.  They  take  an  active  part  in 
all  the  family  affairs,  are  consulted  on  matters  of  public  concern,  sit 
in  public  councils,  enter  into  discussion  on  pending  questions,  and 
make  their  influence  felt  in  every  deliberative  assembly.  They  can 
aspire  to  all  the  offices  of  state,  and  the  high  dignity  of  matoah — the 
title  of  the  ruling  sovereign,  may  be  conferred  upon  them.^ 

Polygamy  is  tolerated,  but  it  is  restricted  by  prevailing  usage.  Con- 
cubinage is  not  common,  and  prostitution  is  almost  unknown.  Each 
wife  has  generally  a  separate  establishment,  and  provides  for  her  own 
support ;  being  occasionally  assisted  by  her  husband,  who  only  avails 
himself  of  his  marital  rights  after  long  intervals.  Mutual  consent  is 
sufficient  for  granting  a  divorce ;  but  if  the  demand  is  made  by  the 

1  In  this  respect  the  Bughese  are  further  advanced  than  the  most  civilised 
European  nations. 
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■wife  alone,  it  must  be  based  upon  some  serious  ground  of  defalcation 
on  the  part  of  the  husband,  and  mere  neglect  is  not  considered  an 
adequate  cause  of  complaint.  A  rajah  or  chief  may  marry  women  of 
inferior  rank,  but  they  must  be  divorced  whenever  he  takes  a  wife  of 
the  women  of  his  own  class.  In  aU  cases  of  divorce  three  months 
must  elapse  before  the  parties  can  contract  another  marriage. 

Marriage  is  simply  a  civil  contract  and  is  performed  in  accordance 
with  the  Mohamedan  law,  and  although  a  pecuniary  consideration  is 
paid  to  the  parents  of  the  woman,  yet  a  great  degree  of  equality 
prevails  in  the  relations  existing  between  husband  and  wife. 

The  Bughese  dispose  of  their  dead  by  burial,  following  the  same 
usages  as  the  Mohamedan  Malays.  At  the  time  the  body  is  con- 
signed to  the  grave  prayers  are  offered  up  by  the  imam.  A  rough  stone 
marks  the  spot  where  the  last  remains  of  the  deceased  repose ;  but  the 
tombs  of  rich  nakodahs  ^  are  protected  by  wooden  structures  elegantly 
designed  and  elaborately  carved,  and  they  are  frequently  shaded  by 
thick-foliaged  ornamental  trees.  The  period  of  mourning  is  limited 
to  a  hundred  days,  during  which  time  the  members  of  the  family  and 
the  retainers  of  the  deceased  abstain  from  all  worldly  amusements ; 
the  relations  pass  their  days  in  quiet  and  sober  meditation,  and  dress 
in  plain  style  without  ornamentation.  After  the  burial  of  a  person 
of  rank  the  friends  of  the  family  contribute,  according  to  their  means, 
different  kinds  of  provisions,  such  as  buffalo  and  goats'  flesh,  fowls, 
sweetmeat,  &c.,  and  with  these  a  feast  is  prepared  for  the  exclusive 
benefit  of  the  poor. 

The  social  state  of  the  Bughese,  being  formed  after  the  model  of 
the  feudal  system,  class-distinction  is  carried  to  its  utmost  consequences. 
High  birth  is  rewarded  with  exclusive  privileges,  and  pure-blooded 
descent  and  an  untainted  pedigree  are  the  first  requisites  to  be  entitled 
to  the  highest  social  honours.  The  chiefs  or  rajahs  and  their  descen- 
dants, whose  father  and  mother  are  both  of  the  highest  rank,  bear  the 
title  of  orang-sangun,  and  the  women  of  this  class  can  only  marry  men 
of  equal  rank  with  themselves ;  while  the  men  may  contract  marriage 
with  the  daughters  of  freemen.  The  children  born  of  this  union  are 
called  rajinordain  who,  if  married  with  a  rajah,  raise  their  offspring 
to  the  second  rank  termed  rajivrmatassdh.  The  children  of  a  rajah 
by  a  slave  are  called  anah  charah.  The  freemen  or  nadokdhs  occupy 
the  middle  rank,  and  they  form  an  important  class  of  society,  for  they 
are  generally  the  most  civU,  the  most  liberal,  the  best-informed  and 
the  wealthiest  people  in  every  Bughese  community ;  and  as  they  exer- 
cise much  influence  they  are  highly  respected  by  all  classes. 

Slavery  is  recognised  among  the  Bughese,  but  it  is  of  that  mild 
character  so  common  among  all  Mohamedan  nations.  The  number  of 
slaves  or  rather  serfs  is  very  great,  and  they  constitute  the  principal 
wealth  of  the  dominant  classes.  They  perform  all  the  agricultural 
labour,  cultivate  rice,  catch  fish,  weave  the  sarongs,  and  attend  to  all 
the  drudgeries  of  the  domestic  establishment.  Those  who  are  not 
actively  employed  by  their  master  have  the  command  of  their  own 

>  Freemeo. 
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time ;  they  are,  however,  required  to  provide  for  their  own  support, 
and  are  rather  followers  and  retainers  than  slaves.  Slavery,  like  any 
other  class  relation,  is  hereditary,  but  a  freeman  and  his  family  may 
be  reduced  to  servitude,  if  he  has  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  incur 
debts  which  he  is  unable  to  discharge.  Slavery  is  also  a  punishment 
inflicted  upon  those  who  have  committed  crimes  of  great  magnitude. 
Both  these  classes  of  slaves  are  made  political  outlaws,  and  become 
the  absolute  property  of  a  master  who  is  invested  with  the  power  of 
life  and  death.  There  exists  another  class,  small  in  number,  which 
is  only  important  on  account  of  the  influence  which  its  individual 
members  exercise  over  those  with  whom  they  are  connected.  Boys 
of  effeminate  appearance  and  habits,  are  dressed  up  as  females,  and 
are  practised  in  all  the  womanly  arts.  These  youths  are  received  by 
the  rajahs  and  are  treated  as  companions,  without,  however,  subjecting 
them  to  the  unnatural  vices  so  prevalent  in  the  East.  "Women  of 
manly  habits  are  arrayed  in  the  virile  toga  and  devote  themselves  to 
the  occupation  and  pursuits  of  men. 

The  Bughese  tribes  of  Celebes  constitute,  at  present,  five  indepen- 
dent nations  which  form  a  confederacy,  each  being  governed  by  an 
elective  king  assisted  by  a  permanent  hereditary  council.  The  govern- 
ments are  really  oligarchies  presided  over  by  the  sovereign  ruler  who 
merely  carries  into  execution  the  decisions  of  the  council,  and  casts 
the  deciding  vote  in  case  the  different  members  are  divided  in  opinion 
with  regard  to  the  pending  question.  The  common  people  are  the 
followers  and  retainers  of  feudal  chiefs  who  exercise  despotic  powers 
in  the  state. 

Among  the  confederate  states  Boni  is  the  most  populous  and  holds 
the  first  rank  in  point  of  authority.  The  king,  who  bears  the  title  of 
patamcmkowe,  is  chosen  by  seven  rajahs  called  aru  pitu  or  rajah  pitu, 
who  exercise  not  only  elective  power  but  they  are  invested  with  the 
highest  offices  in  the  state,  and  are  the  virtual  rulers  of  the  country. 
They  decide  all  questions  of  peace  and  war,  regulate  the  internal  policy 
of  the  country,  exercise  preponderating  authority  in  the  administration 
of  justice,  and  aU  other  acts  of  public  interest  are  referred  to  their 
counciL  They  perpetuate  their  own  existence  as  a  political  body,  by 
appointing  their  ovm  successors.  The  king  is  assisted  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  public  affairs  by  the  tomarilalau,  who  acts  as  prime  minister 
and  treasurer,  serves  as  medium  of  commTinication  between  the  king 
and  the  council,  of  which  he  is  not  a  member ;  and  he  also  exercises 
executive  functions  during  an  interregnum  pending  the  period  of  an 
election.  If  the  aru  pitu  are  unable  to  agree  about  the  choice  of  a 
prince  and  the  tomarilalau  cannot  induce  the  contending  parties  to 
make  their  vote  unanimous,  a  general  assembly  of  all  the  inferior 
rajahs  and  of  the  most  influential  men  of  the  country  is  convened, 
who,  although  they  have  no  deciding  voice,  bring  the  most  weighty 
reasons  and  motives  of  interest  to  bear  upon  the  speedy  settlement  of 
the  question  of  succession.  Sometimes,  though  rarely,  the  power  of 
the  sword  is  invoked  by  the  adverse  faction,  and  the  victorious  party 
is  entitled  to  the  spoils. 

A  patamankowi  of  talent  and  energetic  will  often  assumes  uncon- 
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trolled  despotic  authority,  and  the  aru  pitu  and  the  council  become 
mere  tools  in  his  hands.  As  he  claims  exclusive  privileges  of  supe- 
riority none  is  allowed  to  approach  him  on  a  footing  of  equality 
except  the  sovereign  princes  of  the  allied  states;  and  those  that 
surround  him  must  play  the  most  obsequious  courtiers  on  all  occa- 
sions, and  imitate  his  most  insignificant  motions  and  actions.^ 

The  government  of  Wajo  is  organised  upon  the  same  principle 
as  that  of  Boni ;  it  is  essentially  based  upon  the  feudal  prerogatives 
of  the  nobles,  with  some  restrictive  checks  intended  to  mitigate  the 
severity  of  absolute  authority,  and  afford  some  slight  protection 
against  excessive  tyranny  and  oppression.  The  aristocracy  is  com- 
posed of  rajahs  who  are  in  possession  of  districts,  over  which  they 
rule  in  the  capacity  of  independent  chiefs,  exercising  the  power  of 
life  and  death,  and  commanding  the  services  of  a  number  of  serfs  or 
retainers  who  are  attached  to  the  fortune  of  their  master.  There 
exists,  however,  an  effective  counterpoise  to  modify  the  despotic  sway 
of  these  local  petty  tyrants.  The  central  authority  is  exercised  by  a 
sovereign  ruler  styled  aru  matoah,  who  is  elected  by  three  civil  and 
three  military  hereditary  rajahs,  and  who  conducts  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  kingdom,  and  possesses  considerable  controlling  power  to  check 
the  excesses  and  decide  the  differences  of  the  feudal  lords.  "When 
the  aru  matoah  is  installed  into  oflB.ce  he  is  surrounded  by  aU  the 
rajahs,  and  a  vast  concourse  of  people  assemble  to  haU  his  accession  to 
power.  "With  a  semblance  of  modesty  the  chief  about  to  be  elected 
urges  his  unfitness  for  the  oflfice.  "  I  am  foolish,"  he  says,  "  I  am 
pusillanimous,  I  am  poor."  His  objections  are  responded  to  by  the 
electors  who  are  exclaiming :  "  "Wajo  is  wise,  "Wajo  is  brave,  "Wajo  is 
rich."  The  ceremony  is  concluded  by  pubhc  festivities,  and  all  pre- 
sent swear  allegiance  to  the  monarch  elect.  The  prime  minister  of 
the  aru  matoah  bears  the  title  of  aru  beting,  who,  during  the  inter- 
regnum, is  invested  with  the  function  of  chief  magistrate.  The  six 
rajahs  who  have  the  privilege  of  electing  the  king,  are  advised  or 
reproved  by  a  high  functionary  called  the  penrang.  In  cases  of  great 
importance,  and  when  contingencies  occur  that  require  active  inter- 
ference a  council  composed  of  forty  arangs  or  nobles  of  inferior  rank 
is  convened.  They  are  required  to  be  unanimous  in  order  to  give 
force  to  their  decrees ;  and  in  case  of  diversity  of  opinion  the  matoah 
is  possessed  of  the  prerogative  right  of  giving  the  ultimate  decision. 
The  three  pangawas  who  are  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  and  whose 
duty  it  is  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  freemen,  have  the  exclusive 
right  of  calling  the  council  together,  they  can  oppose  their  veto  to  the 
appointment  of  a  matoah,  and  they  virtually  decide  questions  of 
peace  and  war,  for  it  is  this  body  only  that  is  invested  with  authority 
to  call  the  freemen  to  arms.  They  are  elected  by  the  people,  and 
they,  in  turn,  appoint  from  the  freemen  the  arang  tuah  who  are  the 

1  When  the  patamankowi  sits  all  sit,  when  he  rises  all  rise ;  but  should  he  ride 
and  fall  from  his  horse,  all  must  fall  from  their  horses  likewise.  If  he  bathes  all 
must  bathe  too ;  and  all  passing  go  into  the  water,  with  their  dress  good  or  bad 
they  may  chance  to  have  on.  None  appears  with  a  handkerchief  about  the  head  in 
the  presence  of  the  patamankowi.    Mundy's  Events,  vol.  i.  p.  30. 
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administrative  officers  of  the  towns  and  villages,  supervise  the  internal 
affairs  of  the  locality,  and  are  responsible  to  the  chiefs  for  the  dues 
they  may  he  able  to  collect.  On  extraordinary  occasions  a  general 
assembly  is  held  of  all  the  heads  of  villages,  with  whom  are  united 
the  most  respectable  freemen,  who  give  expression  to  their  opinion, 
and  discuss  the  most  important  questions  of  the  day,  but  they  have 
no  power  to  take  a  final  decision. 

The  feudal  rajahs  cannot  call  upon  the  people  to  cultivate  their 
land,  nor  can  they  impose  any  taxes,  nor  levy  any  duty  on  the  pur- 
chase or  sale  of  merchandise  or  articles  of  manufacture ;  but  they  are 
entitled  to  one-tenth  of  the  produce  of  the  land  which  has  been 
rented  by  them  to  a  tenant.  The  proprietory  right  in  land  is  not 
vested  in  the  feudal  lord,  but  in  the  individuals  who  cultivate  it,  and 
who  are  possessed  of  Ja  legal  title. 

Luwu,  of  all  the  Bughese  states,  is  most  despotically  governed. 
The  monarch  is  styled  pajungeh  who  is  assisted  in  the  management  of 
public  affairs  by  the  patunru  or  "  father  of  the  council,"  ihB pdbechara, 
the  tomarilalau  and  the  halirordi.  The  population  is  composed  of 
the  offu  or  high  nobility  and  the  common  people. 

Formerly  the  allied  states  of  Boni  elected  one  of  the  ruling 
monarchs  of  the  confederacy  as  supreme  chief  who  was  invested  with 
general  authority  in  all  matters  that  concerned  the  common  interest. 
The  dignity  was  generally  conferred  upon  a  member  of  the  royal 
family  of  the  insignificant  state  of  Bontualah.'  His  power  was,  how- 
ever, extremely  limited,  and  he  could  only  act  in  conformity  with  the 
decision  of  the  council  composed  of  aU  the  sovereign  princes.  He 
could  command  no  military  expedition  in  person  without  nominally, 
at  least,  abdicating,  for  a  time,  his  sovereign  powers,  and  during  his 
absence  a  viceroy  or  sulewatang  was  appointed  to  fill  his  place.  The 
council  decided  all  questions  of  internal  disputes,  concluded  offensive 
and  defensive  alliances,  and  settled  points  of  contested  successions. 

The  code  of  law  of  the  Bughese,  comprising  all  penal  and  ecclesias- 
tical jurisprudence,  is  based  upon  the  Koran,  and  its  prescriptions  are 
closely  followed.  But  the  customary  law,  called  undang,  is  still  in 
full  force  in  all  civil  cases.  Every  tribe  is  made  responsible  for  a 
murder  committed  by  one  of  its  members,  and  the  murderer  is  allowed 
to  ransom  his  life  by  paying  a  fixed  amount  of  blood-money.  Until 
the  required  amount  is  paid  he  finds  a  safe  refuge  in  the  house  of  the 
village  chief  or  of  the  priest.  .  When  they  take  an  oath  they  draw 
their  dagger,  and  while  the  Koran  is  held  over  their  head  they  pro- 
nounce the  customary  imprecation.  In  Wajo  an  egg  is  laid  in  a  hole 
dug  in  the  ground,  and  he  that  takes  the  oath  breaks  it  by  throwing  a 
stone  upon  it,  saying  that  like  this  egg  he  may  be  destroyed  if  he 
swears  falsely. 

The  Bughese  are  a  warlike  race.  When  war  has  been  determined 
upon  by  the  council  of  state  the  assembled  chiefs  bind  themselves,  by 
taking  a  solemn  oath,  that  they  will  faithfully  devote  their  means  and 
their  ability  to  its  energetic  prosecution.  Each  chief,  in  regular  turn, 
dips  his  kris  in  a  vessel  of  consecrated  water,  of  which  he  takes  a 
copious  draught,  then  dances  in  wild,  fantastic  motion  around  the 
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national  banner  which  has  been  previously  sprinkled  with  blood ;  at 
the  same  time  brandishing  his  unsheathed  weapon  with  the  whole 
vigour  of  his  arms  as  if  plunging  it  into  the  breast  of  an  enemy. 
While  making  these  belligerent  demonstrations  he  repeats  the  words 
of  the  oath,  adding  various  dreadful  imprecations,  if  he  should  be  so 
cowardly  as  to  violate  his  most  imperious  duties  of  a  warrior  and  a 
chief.  Each  chief  calls  his  followers  together,  and  every  man  capable 
of  bearing  arms  must  obey  the  summons,  and  make  his  appearance  in 
the  field. 

All  the  Bughese  nations  profess  Mohamedanism ;  ^  but  they  are 
tolerant  and  are  not  strict  in  the  performance  of  their  religious  duties. 
Circumcision  is  the  only  ritual  observance  they  never  fail  to  comply 
witL  At  the  time  the  ceremony  takes  place  the  house  is  neatly 
decorated,  and  a  great  crowd  is  present  headed  by  one  of  the  most 
.  influential  men  of  the  community  who  acts  as  master  of  ceremonies. 
Certain  chapters  of  the  Koran  are  read  in  the  original  Arabic,  and 
some  passages  are  responded  to  by  the  audience  in  the  same  language. 
The  boys  of  the  wealthy,  who  are  subjected  to  the  operation,  are 
clothed  in  scarlet  sarongs  embroidered  with  gold  thread.  "While 
seated  on  a  low  stool  the  mollah  or  mufti  approaches  and  performs  his 
part  with  considerable  dexterity.  Those  who  witness  the  ceremony 
are  engaged  in  conversation,  and  are  evincing  their  sympathy  for  the 
candidates  by  loud  and  joyous  exclamations,  while  the  women  shower 
flowers  upon  the  newly  initiated  who  are  now  full  members  of  the 
congregation  of  the  faithful.  The  solemnity  is  concluded  with  a 
feast,  and  the  invited  guests  are  regaled  with  the  greatest  abundance 
of  the  choicest  dishes. 

The  Bughese,  like  the  other  Malay  nations,  are  excessively  super- 
stitious. They  believe  in  the  existence  of  evil  spirits,  and  to  pro- 
pitiate their  favour  and  appease  their  wrath  offerings  of  cocoa-nuts, 
betel,  carved  bits  of  wood  and  other  trifles  are  deposited  under  small 
wooden  sheds  which  are  the  shrines  erected  in  every  village  in  honour 
of  the  demoniac  agencies  of  nature.  Sometimes  a  number  of  fowls 
are  sent  out  to  run  at  large  to  avert  the  vengeance  of  the  malevolent 
demons.  They  give  much  credit  to  certain  natural  appearances  which 
characterise  animate  as  well  as  inanimate  objects,  and  they  regard  any 
exceptional  marks  as  indications  or  tokens  of  good  or  evil  fortune. 
Horses,  dogs,  cats,  houses,  boats  and  krises  are  thus  made  to  supply 
prophetic  auguries  with  regard  to  the  occurrence  of  some  future 
contingency.  From  the  peculiar  knots  in  the  wood  of  which  the 
boats  are  constructed,  it  is  predicted  that  they  are  to  be  destroyed  by 
inevitable  shipwrecks,  or  that  they  are  destined  to  be  consumed  by 
fire,  or  to  be  taken  by  pirates,  or  that  they  are  to  become  an  instru- 
mentality of  wealth  and  prosperity  to  the  owner. 


1  It  is  asserted  that  they  professed  the  Hindoo  religion  up  to  the  year  1600,  even 
a,  hundred  years  after  the  arrival  of  the  Portuguese. 
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TIMORESE. 

The  island  of  Timor  is  situated  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago  between  8°  20'  15"  and  10°  22'  19"  S.  latitude  and 
between  123°  27'  24"  and  127°  o'  32"  E.  longitude  from  the  meridian 
of  Greenwich.  It  measures  in  its  greatest  length  from  north-east  to 
south-west  on  an  average  two  hundred  and  eighty  miles,  while  its 
greatest  breadth  crossing  this  line  does  not  exceed  sixty-eight  miles, 
having  a  medium  width  of  fifty-one  miles.  Its  superficial  area,  includ- 
ing the  small  island  of  Samau,  is  estimated  at  eleven  thousand  five 
himdred  and  sixty-six  square  miles.  A  chain  of  high  mountains 
traverses  the  island  in  its  greatest  diameter,  of  which  the  Faloume, 
the  Fateleon,  the  Balerata  in  the  south-west,  the  peaks  of  Tielman 
and  Labiche  in  the  north,  and  Mount  Korara  in  tbe  east  are  the  most 
remarkable.  The  surface  in  the  north-eastern  portion  of  the  country 
is  uneven  and  hiUy ;  while  the  land  in  the  south-west,  though  suflS.- 
ciently  elevated,  is  interspersed  with  several  prairies.  Numerous  rivers 
water  the  lowlands,  but  they  are  extremely  shallow,  and  are  not  navi- 
gable beyond  their  mouth.  The  largest  of  these  watercourses  is  the 
Nominey,  in  the  southern  districts,  which  can  be  ascended  with  canoes 
and  barks  of  small  tonnage  to  a  considerable  distance.  The  Koepang 
river  flows  along  in  rapid  course  in  a  sloping  bed  of  aluminous  rocks, 
which  prevents  the  tide  from  advancing  more  than  two  or  three  cables' 
length  from  the  solid  banks  of  madreporic  formation.  No  large  ports 
or  harbours  exist  in  Timor,  but  small  ships  find  a  perfectly  safe  shelter 
in  contracted  but  deep  basins. 

The  most  violent  wind  is  the  north-west  monsoon  which  ushers  in 
the  rainy  season,  and  brings  torrents  of  rain  that  continue  to  fall  at 
intervals  from  October  to  March.  The  south-east  winds  preceded  by 
obstinate  calms,  begin  to  blow  in  April  when  the  dry  season  sets  in ; 
and  May,  June  and  July  are  the  fairest  months  in  the  year  on  the 
north  coast,  where  the  excessive  heat  is  moderated  by  the  prevalence 
of  alternate  land  and  sea  breezes.  The  average  temperature  during 
the  dry  season  is  89°  F.  Frequent  earthquakes  occur  almost  annually, 
but  more  particularly  in  the  month  of  November  and  December.  The 
island  is  of  volcanic  origin,  and  the  coralline  superstructure  rests  upon 
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siliceous  rocks  of  coarse  jasper,  compact  limestones,  and  a  greyish-blue 
schist  interspersed  with  quartz  veins.  The  most  abundant  minerals 
are  gold,  copper,  sulphur  and  rock-salt.  The  sandy  soil,  and  thq 
mountains  and  ravines  which  cut  up  the  surface,  leave  but  a  small 
space  for  cultivation ;  but  the  valleys  and  banks  of  rivers  are  suffi- 
ciently fertile.  The  mountains  alternate  with  forests  of  lofty  trees 
and  sterile  prairies.  The  bays  and  promontories  present  the  most 
picturesque  views  and  the  most  magnificent  landscapes.  The  most 
important  timber  trees  that  cover  the  mountain  slopes,  are  rose-wood, 
ebony  and  sandalwood,  and  here  the  cinnamon  tree  is  of  spontaneous 
growth.  Bamboos  are  abundant  and  rise  to  the  most  gigantic  height. 
Among  the  indigenous  animals  apes  of  various  species,  deer,  wild  hogs 
and  bats  are  most  numerous.  Cattle,  sheep,  horses,  goats,  cats  and 
dogs  have  been  introduced. 

Timor  was  originally  inhabited  by  the  Papuan  race  who  have  been 
forced  by  the  conquering  Malays  that  took  possession  of  their  country, 
to  retire  to  the  mountain  regions.  The  governing  and  controlling 
class  of  the  population  are  all  of  Malay  or  Oceanian  origin,  and  are 
principally  composed  of  Macassars,  Bughese,  and  natives  of  Solor  and 
other  islands.  The  Chinese  have  established  a  trading  colony,  and 
the  metis,  who  are  of  mixed  European  and  Malay  blood,  also  form  a 
small  portion  of  the  inhabitants,  i 

The  Dutch  are  in  possession  of  Fort  Concordia  which  is  situated  on 
the  roadstead  or  bay  where  Koepang  city  stands,  a  place  that  is  sur- 
rounded by  weU-stocked  orchards.  The  north-eastern  coast  is  under 
the  domination  of  the  Portuguese  with  DeUi  as  the  capital.  The 
Malay  natives  of  the  south  coast  are  independent  and  are  ruled  by 
rajahs  or  princes,  some  of  whom  claim  to  be  the  descendants  of  the 
crocodile.  The  most  powerful  tribe  of  Timor  are  the  Beloneze  who 
occupy  more  than  half  of  the  island  along  the  eastern  shore.  The 
Toh-Timor  or  Timorese  Proper  hold  possession  of  a  great  part  of  the 
western  half,  while  the  Atdli  Koepang  form  the  population  of  the 
Koepang  district  comprising  a  narrow  strip  of  land  on  the  western 
extremity  of  the  island. 

The  physical  characteristics  of  the  Timorese  are  not  uniform,  for 
some  resemble  the  Malays,  while  others  are  more  of  the  Oceanian 
type.  Those  of  the  first  class  are  somewhat  above  medium  stature, 
are  weU-f  ormed  and  are  of  a  healthy  and  vigorous  constitution.  Many 
present  the  most  regular  bodily  outlines  and  are  really  models  of 
beauty.  They  have  a  bright,  deep  yellow  complexion  and  long,  stiff, 
black  hair.  Their  bearing  is  easy  and  dignified,  and  their  gait  indicates 
pride  and  gravity.  They  are  possessed  of  active,  pliable  limbs,  and 
climb  up  cocoa-nut  trees  with  the  greatest  facility  by  simply  support- 
ing their  feet  in  shallow  notches.  Their  general  expression  of  coun- 
tenance varies  at  different  periods  of  life.  The  young  are  distinguished 
for  their  open  air,  and  the  children  have  a  sweet,  agreeable  look.  In 
the  interior,  however,  many  of  the  inhabitants  have  rather  a  ferocious 

'  In  1831  the  population  of  the  island  including  Samau  was  estimated  at  640,900 
souls. 
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aspect.  The  other  class,  on  the  other  hand,  are  below  medium  size, 
their  skin  is  of  a  dark  colour,  their  hair  is  frizzled  and  bushy,  and 
they  are  excessively  ugly.^  Some  of  the  Timor  women  have  pretty 
faces,  agreeable  figures  and  a  graceful  gait. 

The  moral  character  of  the  Timorese  differs  somewhat  according  as 
it  approaches  more  or  less  the  pure  Malay  type.  They. are  generally 
of  a  mild  disposition,  and  good-natured  and  hospitable  to  friends  and 
strangers.  On  the  other  hand  they  are  of  a  suspicious  temper,  are 
easily  excited  by  fear,  and  in  their  public  life  they  are  very  restless 
and  turbulent.  Their  readiness  to  avenge  an  injury  forms  the  most 
prominent  trait  of  their  character.  They  never  forgive  a  wrong  and 
never  forget  an  act  of  injustice ;  their  spirit  of  resentment  is  bitter 
and  lasting.  They  exhibit  great  firmness  in  bearing  calamities  with 
patient  endurance ;  but  they  are  not  endowed  with  that  heroic  spirit 
which  is  capable  of  braving  dangers,  and  they  are  barbarously  cruel 
towards  their  enemies.  Although  truthful  in  the  ordinary  aifairs  of 
life,  yet  they  do  not  disdain  to  have  recourse  to  cunning  with  the 
object  of  inflicting  a  fatal  blow  upon  their  adversary.  Their  judg- 
ment is  sound,  though  contracted,  and  their  powers  of  conception  are 
well  developed.  Their  capacity  for  imitation  is  prodigious,  and  the 
facility  with  which  they  learn  languages  is  very  remarkable.  The 
Timor  people  who  inhabit  the  eastern  part  of  the  interior  and  the 
central  mountain  districts  are  reputed  to  be  evil-minded  and  unsoci- 
able. Those  that  claim  to  be  pure  Malays  are  distinguished  for  their 
love  of  independence,  and  their  unwillingness  to  bear  the  yoke  of  a 
master.  They  are  courageous,  intrepid  and  ferocious  warriors,  are 
cruel  in  their  vengeance,  which  is  sometimes  carried  to  cannibalism. 
They  are  distrustful,  are  much  addicted  to  jealousy,  are  indolent  in 
their  habits  and  inclined  to  pilfering ;  yet  they  are  uncorrupted  in 
their  manners,  are  free  from  ambition,  and  are  much  attached  to  their 
native  customs.  Their  intellectual  capacity  is  marked  by  acute  judg- 
ment, power  of  observation  and  quickness  of  apprehension. 

The  Timorese  live  together  in  villages  and  cities.  Their  habitar 
tions  are  not  arranged  in  regular  order,  but  are  generally  surrounded 
by  plantations  and  fruit  trees.  Their  dwellings  are  low  cabins,  often 
of  oval  form,  with  a  door  not  more  than  three  feet  high,  constructed 
of  bamboo-stems  and  thatched  with  palm-leaves,  and  they  are  gene- 
rally surrounded  by  a  gallery  covered  by  the  extension  of  the  roof, 
where  most  of  their  time  is  passed  during  the  day.  In  addition  to 
the  principal  famUy  dwelling  there  are  large  open  sheds  where  the  air 
freely  circulates,  and  there  are  also  separate  lodging-places  for  slaves 
and  for  the  accommodation  of  strangers.  The  fire  is  kindled  outside 
of  the  family  dwelling,  where  aU  the  cooking  operations  are  performed. 
In  those  parts  of  the  island  where  the  surface  soil  is  impregnated  with 
moisture  the  houses  are  supported  on  posts  raised  from  two  to  ten 
feet  above  the  ground.  They  are  built  in  the  form  of  a  right-angled 
parallelogram,  and  are  twice  as  long  as  they  are  wide.      They  are 


'  It  is  more  than  probable  that  this  second  class  are  descendants  of  the  Papuan 
aborigines,  perhaps  mixed  with  Malay  or  Polynesian  blood. 
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generally  divided  into  three  compartments,  of  whicli  the  sitting-room 
occupies  the  central  part,  which  is  provided  with  a  door  that  serves  as 
entry  to  the  house,  and  is  ascended  by  means  of  a  ladder.  The  two 
side  apartments  are  used  as  sleepiug-rooms,  which  receive  their  light 
from  the  central  family  room.  A  cabinet  is  sometimes  found  at  the 
extremity  of  one  of  the  exterior  galleries,  which  answers  the  purpose 
of  a  store-room.  Their  furniture  is  neither  elegant  nor  comfortable. 
Mats  are  used  as  bedding,  and  in  the  cabins,  which  are  built  level 
with  the  ground,  bamboo  platforms  are  fixed  to  the  side  walls  about  a 
foot  or  a  foot  and  a  haM  from  the  floor,  upon  which  a  number  of  mats 
are  spread.  The  pillow  is  nothing  more  than  a  roUed-up  mat,  or  a 
cotton  cushion,  and  the  sarong  worn  during  the  day  is  their  only 
covering.  Their  cooking  vessels  are  of  coarse  pottery  with  a  rounded 
bottom  so  that  they  must  be  supported,  when  placed  over  the  fire,  on 
a  tripod  of  three  stones.  When  they  are  used  for  preserving  honey 
or  syrup  they  rest  upon  rings  woven  of  the  leaves  of  the  Bourbon 
palm.  They  roast  their  meat  in  iron  pans  imported  from  China. 
They  have  porcelain  bowls,  vases  cut  of  wood  and  cocoa-nut  hulls, 
waiters  of  various  forms  braided  of  palm-leaves,  spoons  of  buffalo- 
horn  or  of  shell,  earthenware  jars,  and  bamboo  joints  used  as  water 
vessels.  Their  lamp  is  a  section  of  a  cocoa-nut  hull,  their  burning 
material  is  cocoa-nut  oil,  and  their  wicks  are  made  of  bark -fibre. 

The  principal  article  of  dress  of  the  Timorese  is  the  sarong  which 
is  worn  by  both  sexes.  It  is  simply  a  piece  of  cotton  cloth  from  six 
to  eight  feet  long  and  about  three  feet  wide,  which  has  the  ends 
sometimes  sewn  together  so  as  to  form  an  immensely  wide  skirt.  It 
is  wrapped  round  the  loins  in  several  folds.  It  is  neither  uniform  in 
colour  nor  material ;  the  black  sarong  with  a  coloured  border  seems 
to  be  the  national  costume  of  the  warriors.  Another  piece  of  cloth, 
about  four  feet  wide,  with  the  ends  sewn  together,  is  thrown  across 
the  shoulders,  and  is  either  worn  like  a  scarf,  or  it  is  suspended  over 
the  back  in  the  form  of  a  mantle,  and  sometimes  it  is  made  to  cover 
the  head.  Short  drawers  reaching  to  the  knees  are  worn  by  a  few  in 
place  of  the  sarong.  Children  up  to  the  age  of  nine  or  ten  are  entirely 
naked.  The  bag  for  carrying  the  materials  for  betel-chewiug  is  a 
handkerchief  with  four  corners  tied  together,  and  decorated  with 
turtle-shell  rings  and  other  ornaments,  which  almost  all  the  men 
suspend  from  their  left  shoulder.  The  ornamental  trinkets  of  both 
sexes  consist  of  bracelets  and  anklets  of  earthenware,  ivory,  copper, 
silver  or  gold.  The  girdle  of  the  men,  which  keeps  the  sarong  in 
place,  holds  their  kris,  or  a  knife  sheathed  in  a  scabbard  may  serve  as 
substitute  for  the  poniard.  They  let  their  hair  grow  long,  grotesquely 
disposed  in  tufts,  and  maintained  in  position  by  a  bamboo  comb  or 
by  winding  a  handkerchief  around  it  in  turban  style,  or  by  tying  it 
with  a  palm-leaf  string.  They  ornament  their  head  with  the  tail 
feathers  of  the  cock  when  dressing  up  ia  gala  suit.  Whenever  they 
are  much  exposed  to  the  sun,  especially  when  starting  out  on  a  war- 
like expedition  or  when  travelling  to  a  distance,  they  protect  them- 
selves by  a  head-covering  of  various  forms  woven  of  palm-leaves. 

When  the  rajahs  appear  in  public  on  festival  occasions  they  add  to 
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their  ordinary  everyday  costume  a  white  jacket  gathered  round  the 
waist  with  a  black  girdle,  having  a  red  border,  and  they  throw  an 
ample  Indian  robe  of  a  flowery  pattern  over  their  shoulders.  Some 
of  the  chiefs  of  the  interior  adorn  their  forehead  with  a  kind  of 
diadem  of  mother-of-pearl  attached  to  plates  of  gold  artistically  worked. 
Others  fix  to  the  side  of  their  head  golden  crescents  ;  or  a  golden  cir- 
cular plate,  eight  or  ten  inches  in  diameter,  hangs  down  their  breast. 
A  few  are  so  fond, of  ostentatious  display  that  they  wear  scarfs  of 
golden  filigree,  and  some  even  carry  their  passion  for  adornment  so 
far  as  to  cover  several  of  their  incisor  teeth  with  gold  plate. 

The  sarong  of  the  women  descends  to  the  ankles,  and  they  cover 
their  breast  by  passing  a  piece  of  cloth  beneath  the  armpits,  so  as  to 
leave  the  arms  and  shoulders  exposed ;  but  in  the  retirement  of  home 
surrounded  only  by  the  members  of  the  household,  they  dispense  with 
this  part  of  their  costume  altogether,  and  walk  about  with  their 
bosom  uncovered.  They  wear  no  head-dress  of  any  kind,  but  adorn 
their  hair  with  odoriferous  flowers ;  and  twisting  it  into  a  spiral 
bunch  they  attach  it  to  the  crown  of  their  head  by  means  of  a  horn 
or  tortoise-shell  comb.  Both  sexes  go  barefooted  ;  and  it  is  only 
when  setting  out  on  a  long  journey  that  they  protect  their  feet  with 
palm-leaf  sandals.  Both  men  and  women  are  very  cleanly  in  their 
habits,  and  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  a  daUy  batL 

The  food  of  the  Timorese  is  partly  of  a  vegetable  and  partly  of  an 
animal  nature.  Rice  and  maize  are  the  chief  articles  of  daily  con- 
sumption. Sago  and  nutritious  roots,  with  cocoa-nuts,  bananas  and 
other  fruits  of  the  season  give  variety  to  their  vegetable  dishes.  They 
have  an  abundance  of  shell-fish,  turtles,  crabs,  lobsters  and  many  kinds 
of  excellent  fish  which  they  use  either  dried  or  salted.  Their  meat 
diet  is  composed  of  fowls,  buffaloes,  apes,  bats,  and  those  who  do  not 
profess  the  Mohamedan  creed  feast  on  pork  whenever  procurable. 
The  Timorese  do  not  take  their  food  at  regular  meals,  but  they  eat 
whenever  nature  prompts  them  to  satisfy  their  appetite.  They  are 
sober  and  abstemious,  and  require  but  little  for  their  support.  The 
better  classes,  however,  generally  take  two  meals  a  day,  one  at  noon 
and  the  other  in  the  evening,  and  then  their  whole  family,  including 
their  wives  and  children,  are  squatting  round  on  mats  spread  upon 
the  floor,  on  which  the  waiter  is  placed,  containing  the  dishes  of  rice, 
roasted  meat  and  other  cooked  preparations.  They  are  fond  of  intoxi- 
cating beverages,  drink  arrack  whenever  it  can  be  procured,  and  pre- 
pare strong  palm- wine  from  the  sap  of  various  palms. 

The  chief  occupation  of  the  Timorese  is  agriculture.  During  the 
dry  season  the  forest  is  cleared  of  the  trees  and  underwood  by  setting 
them  on  fire,  and  the  land  is  broken  up  by  means  of  pointed  digging 
sticks  of  hard  wood,  which  are  also  used  for  sowing  and  planting  the 
cereals.  Before  the  rice  is  sown  the  buffaloes  are  driven  into  the 
ground  to  tread  down  the  weeds,  and  enrich  the  soil  with  their 
manure  which  is  turned  under  by  means  of  the  hoe.  Here  the  rice  is 
sown  broadcast  in  January,  and  after  the  lapse  of  forty  days,  when  it 
is  sufficiently  high,  it  is  transplanted  in  regular  rows.  In  three  or 
four  months,  according  to  the  species  of  rice  sown,  it  reaches  its  full 
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maturity  and  is  cut  with  the  sickle.  The  ears  are  then  spread  upon 
the  ground,  and  the  women  walk  over  them,  or  separate  the  grain  by- 
beating,  and  in  this  state  the  paddy  ^  is  stored  away  for  future  use. 
The  quantity  needed  for  daily  consumption  is  hulled  by  the  women 
in  a  wooden  mortar,  by  being  pounded  with  a  pestle.  Maize  as 
well  as  millet  is  largely  cultivated  in  districts  where  rice  does  not 
thrive  well.  Cotton,  sugar-cane  and  tobacco  are  successfully  grown, 
and  coffee  is  produced  in  limited  quantities.  The  most  useful  vege- 
tables cultivated  are  several  species  of  pulse,  yams  and  sweet  potatoes. 
Much  attention  is  paid  to  the  growth  of  the  cocoa-nut  trees,  which  are 
rare  in  the  interior,  and  the  orchards  are  planted  with  areoa  palms, 
bananas,  oranges,  mangoes,  tamarinds  and  most  of  the  tropical  fruits. 

The  Timorese  are  ignorant  of  the  use  of  the  plough,  a  wooden  hoe 
and  a  sharp-pointed  stick  are  their  only  implements  employed  in  hill 
cultivation.  The  sawas  or  low  lands  are  prepared  for  sowing  by 
repeatedly  driving  over  them  a  herd  of  buffaloes  which  reduces  the 
surface  soil  into  a  pulpy  mass.  The  advantages  derived  from  irriga- 
tion are  well  understood,  but  it  is  only  practised  to  a  limited  extent. 
The  domestic  animals  reared  by  them  are  buffaloes,  hogs,  goats,  sheep, 
some  horses,  dogs,  cats  and  fowls. 

Hunting  is  one  of  their  favourite  pursuits.  Their  hunting  weapons 
are  the  spear  and  the  club  which  they  handle  with  sufficient  dexterity 
to  enable  them  to  kill  wild  buffaloes,  boars  and  deer.  In  hunting 
apes  and  birds  the  blow-pipe  is  used,  from  which  bamboo  darts  are 
projected.  They  pursue  a  large  species  of  bats  by  torchlight,  and 
knock  them  down  with  sticks.  As  fishermen  they  are  not  very 
skilful,  they  construct  weirs  on  the  coast  which  retain  the  fish  that 
are  floated  there  during  the  tide.  At  the  mouth  of  rivers  and  in 
shallow  lagoons  they  employ  drag  and  hand  nets.  Eays  and  poulps 
are  secured  by  means  of  three-pronged  fishing  spears.  Most  of  the 
fish  caught  are  dried  by  exposure  in  the  sun ;  they  are  sometimes 
though  not  often  salted,  but  fresh  fish  are  very  rarely  eaten.  They 
are  frequently  engaged  in  catching  turtle,  and  all  the  ordinary  crusta- 
ceans which  are  used  as  food.  Trepang  fishing  is  a  professional  pursuit, 
and  is  followed  with  much  assiduity  and  profit  by  a  distinct  class  of 
the  islanders.  The  women  exhibit  considerable  industry  and  taste  in 
weaving  cotton  stuffs  and  braiding  plain  and  coloured  mats  of  the 
leaves  of  various  species  of  palms ;  and  they  make  of  the  same  materials 
hats,  boxes,  chests,  baskets,  satchels  and  waiters.  The  betel  box  in 
which  they  keep  the  areca  nut  and  betel  pepper,  is  made  of  bamboo, 
and  is  neatly  carved.  The  men  display  but  little  ingenuity  in  the 
practice  of  the  mechanic  arts.  They  manufacture  their  own  rude 
arms,  and  make  rough  hand-mills  for  grinding  maize.  Their  bellows 
are  bamboo  cylinders  worked  by  pistons  which  fit  exactly  to  the  calibre 
of  the  tube,  and  the  air  is  forced  out  towards  the  fire-place  by  a  hori- 
zontal pipe  fixed  to  the  base  of  the  main  cylinder,  and  as  it  passes  at 
its  upper  extremity  through  a  pierced  stone  it  is  protected  from  the 
action  of  fire.     Two  cylinders  are  operated  at  the  same  time  by  one 

1  Paddy  ia  the  name  given  by  the  Hindoos  to  unbushed  rice. 
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man.  Tlieir  anvil  is  a  large  flat  stone,  and  their  other  tools  are  also 
of  a  simple  and  primitive  order.  In  some  localities  they  produce  neat 
ornamental  articles  of  gold. 

They  have  much  experience  in  the  construction  of  canoes  and  boats, 
of  which  they  have  different  kinds.  The  corocore  is  composed  of  a 
keel  made  of  a  tree-trunk  properly  hollowed  out,  with  a  superstructure 
of  planks  fastened  by  means  of  wooden  pegs,  or  sewn  together  with 
strong  cords  of  cocoa-nut  fibre ;  and  the  bow  and  stern  are  generally 
of  the  same  form.  The  capacity  of  these  boats  is  from  eight  to  thirty 
tons  burden;  they  are  provided  with  one  mast,  are  steered  by  a  rudder, 
and  are  propelled  by  oars  and  sails.  The  champan,  which  is  of  Chinese 
origin,  has  several  masts,  and  is  equally  navigated  by  oars  and  sails, 
and  for  greater  security  it  is  sometimes  fitted  out  with  an  outrigger, 
which  is  an  indispensable  accessory  to  aU  small  sailing-boats.  These 
boats  have  no  deck  properly  speaking ;  but  the  merchandise  and  the 
crew  are  protected  from  the  rain  and  the  sun's  rays  by  a  kind  of  roof- 
covering  of  bamboo.  The  bamboo  masts  are  generally  placed  in  a 
vertical  position ;  and  it  is  only  occasionally  that  they  are  made  to 
assume  an  oblique  direction  inclining  backwards,  so  as  to  perform  at 
the  same  time  the  function  of  a  stay,  in  which  case  two  bamboos 
placed  in  a  lateral  position,  serve  as  shrouds.  The  sails  are  rectangular 
and  are  ordinarily  made  of  palm-leaf  matting;  but  sometimes  a  sarong 
or  some  coarse  cotton  stuff  is  used  for  this  purpose.  The  women  have 
acquired  some  skill  in  weaving  both  cotton  and  silk  sarongs;  the 
spun  silk  being  obtained  from  China.  They  twine  various  textile 
fibres  into  strong  cords,  cut  straps  out  of  buffalo  hides,  and  are  quite 
expert  in  knitting  nets.  Their  twiae  is  strong  and  fine,  and  the 
meshes  are  close  and  equal.  The  nets  are  weighted  by  pieces  of  lead 
in  the  form  of  a  horse-shoe.  In  the  ceramic  art  they  have  made  but 
little  progress ;  their  pottery  is  coarse,  and  they  have  not  even  yet 
learned  how  to  glaze  it. 

They  manufacture  their  own  salt  by  evaporating  sea- water  in  earthen- 
ware pots;  and  transform  palm-wine  into  uncrystaUised  sugar  and  syrup 
by  boiling.  They  obtain  the  oil  from  the  flesh  of  the  cocoa-nut  by 
compression,  and  the  liquid  thus  produced,  after  being  mixed  with 
the  cocoa-nut  milk,  is  placed  in  a  basin  over  the  fire,  so  that  after  five 
hours'  boiling  the  watery  part  nearly  evaporates  leaving  the  oil  on  the 
surface,  which  is  taken  off  with  a  spoon.  Their  colours  are  aU  of 
vegetable  origin.  The  red  is  obtained  from  the  lobak  bark ;  the  yellow 
is  furnished  by  turmeric  (Ourcuma  Tonga),  and  the  blue  is  extracted 
from  the  leaves  of  a  tree  called  taron  or  tooah,  after  they  have  been 
thoroughly  mixed  with  lime.  In  repeating  the  application  the  dye  is 
nearly  changed  into  black. 

Palm- wine  (kaloo)  is  drawn  from  the  cocoa-nut  tree  and  the  Bourbon 
and  gommati  palms.  To  cause  the  liquor  to  flow  freely  the  young 
sprout  is  struck  with  a  stick  to  determine  the  fiow  of  the  sap  in  that 
direction.  It  is  then  cut  a  little  above  its  base,  and  the  wine  which 
purls  out  is  received  in  a  bamboo  or  earthenware  vessel.  It  is  at  first 
clear  and  has  a  sweetish  taste ;  but  if  allowed  to  stand  for  some  time, 
it  becomes  turbid  and  sourish,  and  by  the  effect  of  fermentation  it 
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acquires  intoxicating  properties.  They  make  a  kind  of  beer  from  the 
watery  infusion  of  the  root  of  a  certain  tree,  which  is  mixed  with  the 
syrup  of  cane  or  pahn  juice.  The  mixture  is  allowed  to  ferment; 
but  the  first  liquor  thus  obtained,  being  too  strong,  is  thrown  away, 
and  only  the  second  infusion  of  the  same  root  yields  a  pleasant  beverage 
of  a  vinous  and  slightly  bitter  taste. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  the  Timorese  is  of  considerable  import- 
ance. The  articles,  which  they  export  to  foreign  countries,  are 
sandalwood,  rice,  maize,  beans,  tamarisks,  beeswax,  gold,  trepang  and 
birds'  nests.  They  receive  in  exchange  for  these  native  productions 
cotton  stuffs,  handkerchiefs,  velvet,  woollen  goods,  iron,  cutlery, 
China  silks,  guns  and  powder,  porcelain,  umbrellas,  glass  beads,  &c. 

The  Timorese  have  but  few  ceremonial  forms  of  etiquette.  They 
salute  each  other  when  they  meet  by  touching  noses,  and  drawing  a 
deep  aspiration.  A  woman  bestows  the  highest  mark  of  attachment 
upon  her  lover  when  she  gives  him  the  flower  garland  which  adorns 
her  hair,  or  the  scarf  or  necklace  that  ornaments  her  bosom.  A 
superior,  who  wishes  to  manifest  his  good-will  towards  a  subordinate, 
presents  to  him  a  portion  of  the  betel  he  has  partially  chewed,  which 
the  inferior  chews  in  turn,  and  thus  shows  his  gratitude  for  this  act 
of  condescension.  Young  girls  send  a  dose  of  chewed  betel  wrapped 
in  banana-leaf  to  the  young  man  towards  whom  they  are  favourably 
disposed,  and  as  an  act  of  reciprocity,  they  receive  a  similar  gift  in 
exchange. 

The  Timorese  are  fond  of  musical  entertainments.  Their  airs, 
which  are  simple  and  quick,  are  frequently  composed  of  several  parts 
that  are  sung  by  male  and  female  voices  in  harmonious  accord,  and 
their  dance  music  has  sometimes  much  melody.  Their  instruments 
are  partly  original  and  partly  borrowed.  Their  drum  is  similar  to 
that  of  the  Malays,  and  their  gongs  are  of  Chinese  origin.  They  per- 
form on  a  soft-toned  flute  with  a  beak-like  mouthpiece.  They  have  a 
string  instrument  of  bamboo  and  a  kind  of  Jew's  harp  made  of  the 
same  material.  They  play  on  straight,  rural  horns  or  pipes  iageniously 
formed  of  the  leaf  of  the  Bourbon  palm.  Soft  but  feeble  tones  are 
produced  by  striking  with  a  stick  a  bow  of  wood  strung  with  metallic 
wire.  This  instrument  serves  as  an  accompaniment  to  the  song,  and 
is  played  to  indicate  the  measure  of  the  dance. 

Dancing  is  one  of  the  favourite  amusements  of  the  Timorese,  and 
they  exhibit  much  taste  in  their  terpsichorean  performances.  Most 
of  their  dances  are  slow  and  grave  in  their  movements,  which  are 
rather  confined  to  their  body  and  arms,  while  their  feet  play  but  a 
secondary  part.  Some  of  their  dances  represent  war  or  hunting 
scenes,  or  they  mimic  other  actions  of  social  life ;  but  all  are  graceful 
and  noble  in  their  figures,  and  require  much  suppleness  and  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  vivacity  in  the  execution.  In  one  of  their  char- 
acter dances  the  performers  hold  themselves  by  the  hand,  arranged  in  a 
file  headed  by  a  leader  who  acts  as  chief  musician,  and  gives  out  the 
strain  of  the  melody,  of  which  the  refrain  is  repeated  in  chorus. 
Another  man,  who  seems  to  be  the  master  of  ceremonies,  is  armed 
with  a  bamboo  stick,  with  which  he  rudely  strikes  the  dancer  that 
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troubles  the  harmony.  The  file  forms  a  circle  with  the  drummer  in 
the  centre,  and  their  motions,  which  are  at  first  measured  and  slow, 
are  gradually  changed  into  an  accelerated  step,  which  terminates  in  a 
burlesque  and  convulsive  agitation  of  the  body  and  arms,  so  fatiguing 
to  the  dancers  that  their  physical  strength  is  soon  exhausted.  The 
girls,  when  they  dance  apart,  exercise  themselves  in  a  monoto- 
nous round,  describing  a  semicircle,  and  then  returning  to  their 
former  position.  Many  of  their  character  dances  are  erotic  in  their 
nature.  The  most  interesting  performance  of  this  kind  represents  one 
of  the  actors  as  bride  who  receives,  while  moving  round  in  measured 
step,  the  avowal  of  several  wooers  giving  expression  to  the  violence  of 
their  passion  by  the  seductive  bait  of  articles  of  value  offered  to  her 
acceptance,  and  by  finally  throwing  at  her  feet  the  handkerchief 
which  they  hold  in  their  hand.  If  this  token  of  love  comes  from  a 
person  whom  she  regards  with  indifference  it  is  immediately  thrown 
back  with  contempt ;  but  when  the  fortunate  rival  passes  in  his  turn 
his  demonstration  is  hailed  with  joy,  and  he  receives  an  affectionate 
welcome.  The  rival  lovers  then  move  up  to  her  in  a  line,  and  she 
chooses  the  loved  one  from  their  number,  and  overwhelms  him  with 
marks  of  tenderness,  while  she  repulses  with  a  scornful  look  those 
who  stiU  persist  in  making  love  to  her,  which  is  not  shared.  The 
fortunate  wooer  is  exhilarated  by  the  purest  transports  of  joy ;  while 
the  rejected  lovers  depart  with  scowling  looks  and  ill-humoured 
animadversions. 

They  find  much  recreation  in  playing  an  interesting  game  called 
tchonka,  which  is  quite  ingenious  in  its  combinations  and  requires 
much  practice,  in  order  to  become  an  expert  player.  A  long  board, 
broad  at  one  end  and  blunt-pointed  at  the  other,  has  all  over  its  sur- 
face to  the  right  and  to  the  left  a  number  of  hemispherical  hollows, 
each  one  of  which  contains  a  number  of  small  balls  equal  to  the  series 
of  hollows.  There  are  besides  at  the  extremity  of  the  broad  end  two 
large  hemispherical  cavities  (roomas),  one  on  each  side,  of  sufficient 
capacity  to  hold  all  the  small  balls.  Each  player  has  his  own  noma 
to  the  right,  and  the  small  hollows  in  front  of  him.  Both  players, 
commencing  the  game  at  the  same  time,  take  out  all  the  balls  of  one 
of  the  hollows  of  their  own  side  at  their  option,  except  that  of  the 
extreme  left,  and  starting  from  the  point  of  beginning  they  pass  from 
left  to  right  and  deposit  a  ball  in  each  hollow  including  their  own 
rooma,  but  skipping  that  of  their  respective  partner,  and  thus  they 
continue  to  fill  the  hollows  of  their  adversary  which  they  pass  from 
right  to  left  until  all  the  balls  have  been  distributed,  and  having 
reached  that  position,  they  take  out  all  the  balls  found  in  the  last 
hollow  and  continue  the  distribution.  If  the  player  brings  his  last 
ball  to  an  empty  hollow  he  is  bound  to  stop  and  is  considered  a 
prisoner ;  but  he  takes  out  all  the  balls  of  the  opposite  hoUow  and 
puts  them  into  his  rooma.  The  other  party  then  continues  to  play 
alone  until  by  hazard  he  also  becomes  a  prisoner  which  sets  his  ad- 
versary at  liberty.  If  the  last  ball  falls  into  the  player's  own  rooma, 
he  is  allowed  to  take  out  the  balls  of  another  hoUow  on  his  own  side 
and  continues  the  distribution  as  before,  which  is  the  most  advan- 
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tageous  move  of  the  play,  and  requires  much  sagacity  and  calculation. 
The  play  is  continued  until  aU  the  balls  have  passed  into  the  two 
roomas,  and  he  who  has  the  greatest  number  of  balls  wins  the  game. 
There  are  two  other  methods  of  playing  this  game  which  are  much 
more  complicated. 

The  Timorese  women  are  generally  well  treated ;  they  eat  with 
their  husbands,  and  live  with  them  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality. 
Among  the  poorer  classes  they  are  compelled  to  do  all  the  household 
as  well  as  the  field  work  ;  they  hull  the  rice,  fetch  water,  prepare  the 
food,  make  baskets  and  mats  and  weave  all  the  dress  materials ;  but 
the  wives  of  the  rich,  who  have  their  labour  performed  by  slaves,  pass 
their  time  in  idleness,  amusing  themselves  in  chewing  betel,  while  in 
the  evening  they  seek  recreation  by  going  to  the  bath.  They  lie  down 
to  sleep  from  mid-day  to  three  o'clock,  and  though  they  go  to  bed  late, 
yet  they  rise  early. 

As  polygamy  and  concubinage  are  prevalent  among  the  Timorese, 
wives  are  bought  for  a  price ;  and  consequently  the  rich  only  are  able 
to  indulge  in  this  expensive  luxury.  The  first  wife,  who  is  of  equal 
rank  with  her  husband,  is  always  looked  upon  as  the  mistress  of  the 
household,  and  the  concubines  hold  a  subordinate  position,  and  are 
simply  the  handmaids  of  the  legitimate  wife.  There  are  three  kinds 
of  legal  marriages.  The  father  or  guardian  of  the  woman  may  sell  her 
for  a  stipulated  price,  which  varies  according  to  local  custom  and  the 
fortune  of  the  parties.  Among  some  tribes,  after  the  conditions  of 
the  sale  have  been  complied  with,  the  woman  becomes  the  property 
or  slave  of  her  husband  who  can  dispose  of  her  at  pleasure.  But 
generally  she  has  the  right  to  be  considered  the  equal  of  her  lord,  and 
can  even  demand  a  divorce  if  he  has  failed  to  fulfil  the  terms  of  his 
engagement ;  or  if  there  exists  a  motive  of  division  or  hostility  between 
the  two  families.  Or  a  man  may  contract  a  marriage  by  choosing  as 
his  wife  a  woman  of  higher  rank  than  himself  and  in  return  for  the 
favour  bestowed  upon  himj  he  renounces  his  personal  liberty,  and  is 
received  as  a  dependent  menial  in  the  family  of  his  father-in-law  who 
exercises  absolute  power  over  him,  and  may  sell  him  as  a  slave.  In 
the  third  mode  of  marriage,  a  price  is  paid  for  the  woman,  but  the 
conjugal  authority  is  equally  divided  between  husband  and  wife.        / 

"When  the  son  of  a  rajah  demands  the  daughter  of  a  neighbouring 
prince  in  marriage  he  sends  a  message  of  his  intention  accompanied  by 
suitable  presents  in  the  form  of  a  lance,  a  sabre  and  a  golden  crescent. 
After  the  nuptials  have  been  duly  celebrated  the  husband  distributes 
a  large  quantity  of  gold,  sabres,  lances,  buffaloes  and  other  objects  of 
value  as  presents  to  the  father  and  relations  of  the  wife  who,  in  turn, 
present  to  the  husband  and  his  relations  sarongs,  hogs  and  slaves. 
The  marriage  relation  is  by  no  means  considered  sacred,  and  the 
husband  who  feels  aggrieved,  may  send  his  wife  back  to  her  parents ; 
but  while  each  party  retains  the  presents  received,  the  price  of  pur- 
chase is  not  returned,  and  the  divorced  woman  has  ^e  privilege  of 
marrying  again. 

The  Timorese  pay  high  honours  to  their  dead  tvhich  are  consigned 
to  a  grave  either  dug  in  the  cabin  in  whicj),-tKe  deceased  died,  or  in  an 
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open  field,  or  in  a  common  cemetery.  Among  the  rich,  and  among 
people  of  rank  the  body  is  enclosed  in  4  coflSn  of  teak  or  cedar  wood, 
of  which  the  joints  are  carefully  filled  up  with  mastic  so  as  to  prevent 
the  slightest  penetration  of  moisture.  Persons  of  high  dignity  are 
often  laid  out  in  state  in  a  room  of  the  house  until  the  body  has 
reached  an  advanced  state  of  decomposition.  When  the  father  of  a 
family  dies,  the  relatives  and  friends  are  invited  to  assemble,  after  the 
burial,  in  order  to  weep  upon  the  tomb,  which  they  all  consider  as 
a  duty  so  imperative  that  those  who  have  received  no  invitation  to 
take  part  in  the  ceremony  may  exact  a  quantity  of  gold  and  bufialoes 
from  the  family  of  the  deceased,  as  a  compensation  for  having  been 
slighted.  The  mourners,  who  attend  to  the  funeral  service,  are  required 
to  bring  sarongs,  hogs  and  fowls,  for  which  they  receive  in  exchange 
gold  and  buffaloes.  The  animals  thus  presented  on  both  sides  are  killed, 
and  a  feast  is  prepared  to  regale  the  invited  guests,  while  the  other 
objects  of  value  are  equally  distributed  among  those  present.  The 
expenses  incurred,  in  complying  with  this  ruinous  custom,  are  fre- 
quently so  heavy  that  the  funeral  ceremonies  are  often  deferred  for 
several  years.  A  mound  surrounded  with  stones  marks  the  common 
grave;  but  the  tombs  of  the  rajahs  are  well-constructed  stone  sepulchres. 
Offerings  of  rice,  maize  and  water  are  repeatedly  deposited  upon  the 
grave,  to  which  vases  of  burning  perfumes  are  frequently  added. 

Class  distinction  is  recognised  among  the  Timorese,  which  is  sup- 
ported by  peculiar  privileges,  and  is  hedged  in  by  an  intolerant  spirit 
of  exclusiveness.  The  rajahs  or  chiefs  occupy  the  first  rank  and  bear 
the  aristocratic  title  of  datos.  The  tumugoms  or  nobles  fill  the  second 
rank  in  the  social  hierarchy,  and  it  is  from  this  order  that  aU  the 
public  functionaries  are  appointed.  Their  title  and  privileges,  although 
originally  conferred  by  the  sovereign,  are  hereditary  in  their  families. 
The  common  people,  who  constitute  the  third  class,  bear  all  the  burdens 
of  state.  From  their  numbers  the  soldiers  that  make  up  the  army 
are  enlisted,  and  they  pay  the  taxes  to  fiU  the  public  treasury.  The 
foreigners  settled  in  the  country  and  the  inhabitants  of  foreign  origin 
form  a  sub-class  apart,  and  although  they  pay  no  tribute,  yet  they  are 
required  to  join  the  military  forces  of  the  rajah  when  threatened  with 
invasion  by  a  powerful  enemy. 

The  slaves  are  the  lowest  class  of  the  social  order.  They  are  re- 
cruited from  prisoners  of  war,  insolvent  debtors,  condemned  criminals, 
and  persons  kidnapped,  while  making  a  foray  into  a  neighbouring 
island.  Slaves  are  generally  treated  with  much  kindness,  are  con- 
sidered as  members  of  the  family,  and  are,  for  the  most  part,  the 
favourites  of  the  household.  If  one  of  the  datos  or  tumugoms  is  made 
prisoner  of  war  and  is  reduced  to  slavery,  he  forfeits  his  rank,  and  is 
not  admitted  into  his  class  even  after  he  is  set  free ;  but  becomes  ipso 
facto  a  member  of  the  third  class  or  of  the  common  people. 

Timor  was  formerly  governed  by  a  despotic  ruler  who  was  styled 
lieordi  or  great  prince ;  but  now  the  powers  of  the  government  are 
not  exercised  by  a  single  chief,  for  each  district  or  province  is  presided 
over  by  a  rajah  or  king  who  is  invested  with  supreme  authority,  being 
assisted  by  a  certain  number  of  counsellors  or  ministers  of  his  own 
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appointment.  '  These  chiefs  rule  by  divine  right,  they  sometimes 
assume  the  title  of  the  "  son  of  God,"  and  their  prerogatives  are  inde- 
feasible. All  dignities  and  honours  are  conferred  by  them,  and  the 
nobles  even  are  subject  to  their  vpill  and  pleasure.  The  common 
people  reverence  the  rajah,  who  is  placed  over  them  as  their  feudal 
lord,  with  slavish  submission ;  vphenever  he  passes  they  sit  down  as  a 
mark  of  obeisance,  and  when  they  obtain  the  privilege  of  speaking  to 
him,  they  must  put  their  hand  before  their  mouth  that  their  profane 
breath  may  not  pollute  his  serene  countenance.  The  order  of  succes- 
sion, though  always  hereditary  in  the  family,  varies  in  different  pro- 
vinces. The  royal  dignity  is  either  transferred  in  the  direct  or  collateral 
line ;  it  passes  either  to  the  oldest  son  or  to  the  oldest  brother,  or  next 
nearest  relation.  When  the  newly  invested  sovereign  is  a  minor  his 
mother  acts  as  regent  in  his  place.  But  if  the  mother  is  dead,  or  if 
the  regent  dies  during  the  minority  of  the  incumbent,  the  throne  passes 
to  a  member  of  the  royal  family  elected  by  the  people.  With  few 
exceptions  women  are  excluded  from  the  order  of  succession. 

The  revenues  of  the  rajahs  are  derived  from  a  tax  in  kind  imposed 
upon  all  natural  products,  of  which  a  tenth  part  belongs  of  right  to  the 
sovereign.  Extraordinary  contributions  are  exacted  at  the  birth,  the 
marriage,  or  death  of  a  member  of  the  royal  family,  or  of  a  chief  of 
distinction. 

,  Though  the  spirit  and  practice  of  the  public  authorities  are  altogether 
despotic,  yet  their  action  is  limited  by  traditional  usages  and  local 
customs  which  have  existed  from  time  immemorial.  Law  and  religion 
are  closely  united,  which  gives  additional  sanction  and  force  to  the 
rules  and  regulations  that  control  society.  The  tabu  here  called 
pomcdie  is  recognised  and  enforced  with  unmitigated  severity,  and  it 
thus  serves  as  a  means  of  protection  and  as  a  powerful  instrument  of 
oppression,  sometimes  promotive  of  the  common  interest,  but  more 
frequently  selfish  in  motive  and  efiect.  The  houses,  crops,  fruit  trees 
and  every  other  kind  of  property  are  guarded  against  depredation  by 
an  invisible  yet  powerful  governmental  agency.  A  palm  branch  stuck 
in  front  of  an  open  door,  indicates  that  the  house  is  tabued,  and  even 
the  most  daring  criminal  would  not  venture  to  pass  the  threshold 
with  the  object  of  committing  a  robbery. 

Justice  is  administered  in  the  name  of  the  rajah,  and  it  is  but  rarely 
that  he  acts  as  judge  in  person.  The  criminal,  who  has  been  guilty  of 
murder,  is  condemned  to  pay  a  fine  to  the  family  that  has  been  injured  j 
the  amount  of  which  is  determined  according  to  the  social  rank  of  the 
victim,  and  if  he  is  unable  to  discharge  his  liability  he  is  sold  as  a 
slave.  A  free  Timorese  is  never  executed  even  if  he  has  committed 
a  capital  crime,  but  is  always  reduced  to  slavery.  Eape  is  sometimes 
punished  with  death;  or  the  ofi'ence  may  be  atoned  for  by  the  payment 
of  a  fine,  or  the  culprit  is  simply  subjected  to  a  whipping  according  to 
the  rank  of  the  party  insulted,  and  the  social  position  of  the  delinquent. 
A  son  does  not  inherit  his  father's  property,  but  the  succession  of  the 
deceased  passes  of  right  to  his  eldest  brother  or  to  the  next  collateral 
relation.  Every  man  is  at  liberty,  however,  to  dispose  of  his  goods 
and  possessions  at  hig  pleasure  either  by  donation  during  his  lifetime, 
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or  by  bequest,  in  wMch  case  the  testator  must  make  his  intentions 
publicly  known.  When  the  Timorese  are  required  to  take  an  oath 
they  drink  a  quantity  of  water  mixed  with  gunpowder,  to  which  a 
little  earth  has  been  added,  saying  that  thef  may  die  of  sickness  by 
powder  or  the  sword  if  they  swear  falsely. 

The  Timorese  do  not  really  engage  in  regular  warfare,  for  their 
hostile  excursions  are  simply  forays  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of 
robbery  and  pillage.  Every  able-bodied  man  belonging  to  the  class  of 
the  common  people  owes  military  service  to  the  sovereign  for  offensive 
as  well  as  defensive  operations,  whenever  such  service  is  required. 
They  are  partly  armed  with  muskets,  but  the  greatest  number  are 
simply  provided  with  sabres,  lances,  javelins  and  bows  and  arrows. 
All  without  distinction  carry  the  kris  which  is  stuck  in  their  belt. 
Their  tactics  have  not  yet  passed  ■  beyond  the  barbarian  practice  of 
stratagem  and  surprise.  They  never  attack  an  enemy  in  an  open 
field,  but  lie  in  ambush  to  watch  the  propitious  moment  when  it  would 
be  most  prudent  to  fall  upon  the  village  unawares  with  an  overwhelm- 
ing force.  Having  overcome  all  opposing  obstacles  they  kill  all  those 
that  resist,  and  save  only  the  young  women  who  are  made  slaves.  The 
houses  are  burnt,  the  plantations  are  laid  waste,  and  seizing  upon  the 
horses  and  cattle  they  speed  their  way  homeward,  where  laden  with 
booty,  they  make  a  triumphant  entry  into  their  village,  and  here  they 
are  received  with  joyous  acclamation  by  their  friends  and  relations. 
They  then  proceed  to  the  temple  of  their  gods  and  deposit  there  the 
heads  of  their  enemies,  which  they  never  fail  to  preserve  as  trophies 
of  victory.  The  sanctuary,  which  is  forbidden  ground  to  the  profane, 
is  then  opened,  and  the  people  are  admitted  for  a  short  time  to  indulge 
in  various  recreations. 

Many  of  the  Timorese,  especially  those  of  pure  Malay  origin,  profess 
Mohamedanism ;  but  the  greatest  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
island  still  adhere  to  their  native  superstitions,  and  only  a  few  rajahs, 
influenced  by  European  residents,  have  been  nominally  converted  to 
Christianity.  Their  religious  notions  are  based  upon  nature  worship. 
They  imagine  that  the  whole  universe  is  animated  by  the  presence 
of  good  and  evil  spirits.  Use-nenu,  who  dwells  in  the  sun,  is  regarded 
as  the  supreme  benevolent  divinity,  Patuhan  is  the  lord  of  the  earth, 
and  the  moon  holds  the  second  rank  in  their  nature  worship.  But  as 
these  deities  are  supremely  good  they  could  not  inflict  any  injury 
upon  mankind,  and  it  is  therefore  entirely  superfluous  to  address  any 
prayers  to  them.  The  forests,  the  mountains,  the  caverns,  the  water 
and  the  air  are  all  peopled  with  supernatural  beings,  who  are  objects 
both  of  fear  and  adoration.  Some  malicious  demons  (nieto)  are  sup- 
posed to  take  up  their  abode  in  dangerous  animals ;  and  in  some 
localities  the  crocodile  is  honoured  with  divine  worship.  Some 
objects  in  nature,  such  as  rocks  and  trees,  are  regarded  as  tutelary 
genii,  to  whom  they  address  their  invocations.  They  invoke  the 
favour  of  the  nietos  in  order  to  render  them  propitious  and  ward  off 
impending  misfortune.  They  present  sacrificial  offerings  of  hogs, 
sheep  and  fowls ;  and  in  former  times  a  human  sacrifice  was  offered 
up   in   exceptional  cases,  while  a  virgin  was  annually  sacrified  to 
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appease  the  wrath  of  sharks  and  crocodiles.  Their  sacred  buildings 
or  temples  are  called  rooma  pomalie  or  tabu  house.  They  are  of 
conic  form  and  are  raised  upon  posts,  of  which  the  base  is  carved  into 
the  figure  of  the  tutelary  divinity  who  is  their  chief  object  of  adora- 
tion. In  these  public  edifices  a  perpetual  fire  is  maintained  by  the 
priestesses,  and  here  sacrificial  victims  are  ofiered  up  to  appease  the 
nietos.  Here  the  king's  treasures,  talismans  and  amulets  are  deposited, 
and  here  all  public  ceremonies  take  place ;  and  it  also  serves  as  dwell- 
ing to  the  tobor  or  medicine-man  who  alone,  with  the  rajah,  is  allowed 
to  penetrate  the  holy  of  holies  of  the  sacred  precinct.  Struck  blind 
by  stupid  credulity  they  give  credence  to  the  most  absurd  supersti- 
tions. They  have  fuU  faith  in  the  prophetic  monition  of  dreams ; 
they  believe  in  auguries ;  in  lucky  and  unlucky  days ;  in  the  efficacy 
of  predicting  the  future  by  casting  lots  at  the  birth  of  a  child ;  in 
the  supernatural  power  of  sorcery  and  enchantments,  and  in  the  virtue 
of  charms,  talismans  and  amulets.  They  attach  great  value  to  some 
trifling  objects,  such  as  pieces  of  stuff,  scraps  of  iron,  animals'  bones  or 
hair,  which  they  carry  about  with  them  to  preserve  them  from  all 
kinds  of  mishaps.  The  solid  concretion  which  is  frequently  formed 
in  the  interior  of  a  cocoa-nut,  is  supposed  to  be  a  sure  protection  to  a 
house  against  the  irruption  of  thieves.  The  possession  of  a  biliary 
calculus  is  thought  to  render  invulnerable  the  warrior  who  carries  it 
with  him  in  battle.  Their  professional  sorcerers,  who  also  act  as 
priestly  functionaries,  read  the  future  by  inspecting  the  entrails  of 
sacrificial  victims,  for  which  fowls  are  mostly  selected.-  The  influence 
of  these  priestly  charlatans  is  very  great,  and  they  are  always  consulted 
before  any  important  enterprise  is  undertaken.  Before  war  is  declared 
or  before  an  enemy  is  attacked  they  are  charged  with  the  duty  of 
ascertaining  the  final  issue  of  the  hazardous  project.  Each  community 
has  generally  four  tobors,  of  whom  the  oldest  is  recognised  as  chief. 
By  a  singular  superstitious  notion  all  red-haired  strangers  are  con- 
sidered bom  sorcerers,  and  great  power  for  good  or  evil  is  attributed 
to  them.  As  the  medical  practice  is  shared  by  the  old  women  they 
are  also  reputed  to  be  skilful  in  the  conjuring  art. 
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The  Philippines  form  an  important  part  of  the  Indian  Archipelago, 
and  are  composed  of  a  group  of  islands  of  various  sizes,  which  were 
discovered  hy  Magellan  in  1521  who  named  them  the  Archipelago  of 
St.  Lazarus ;  but  they  were  only  occupied  by  the  Spaniards  as  a  per- 
manent possession  in  1560.  They  are  situated  between  5°  32'  and 
19°  38'  N,  latitude,  and  between  117°  and  126°  E.  longitude  from 
the  meridian  of  Greenwich.  They  occupy  a  space  in  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
which  extends  twelve  hundred  and  thirty-seven  miles  from  north  to 
south,  and  eight  hundred  and  sixty-six  miles  from  east  to  west,  with 
an  estimated  total  area  of  115,528  square  miles.  On  the  north  and 
north-west  they  are  washed  by  the  Chinese  Sea,  on  the  east  by  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  and  on  the  south-west  by  the  Chinese  and  Sooloo  Seas. , 
Lugon,  the  largest  of  the  forty  islands  of  any  importance,  is  about 
four  hundred  and  thirty-one  miles  long,  and  two  hundred  and  four- 
teen miles  wide,  and  it  is  the  best  populated  and  most  civilised  island 
of  the  group,  Mindanao,  which  follows  next  in  order,  is  about  two 
hundred  and  twenty-five  miles  long,  and  a  hundred  and  sixty-eight 
miles  wide,  and  lies  between  the  fifth  and  the  eighth  parallel  of 
north  latitude.  It  is  very  mountainous,  but  it  is  interspersed  with 
fertile  valleys  covered  with  a  black  mould  possessed  of  highly  pro- 
ductive qualities.  Mindoro,  the  Calamanes  group,  Paragua,  Samar, 
Panay,  Leyte,  Cebu,  Negro  Isle  and  Bohol  are  all  partially  subject  to 
the  Spanish  authority. 

Lofty  chains  of  cloud-capped  mountains  traverse  the  islands  in 
every  direction,  of  which  the  CarabaUo  in  Lugon  forms  the  highest 
point.     Of  the  active  volcanoes  Mayon  and  Balusan  are  in  a  constant 
state  of  ebullition ;  but  the  Taal,  whose  fires  are  extinct,  is  most  cele- 
brated, for  it  rises  in  the  midst  of  a  lake  of  the  same  name,  of  which 
the  waters  hold  sulphurous  acid  and  mercury  in  solution.     The  coast 
line  is  much  indented  by  inlets,  creeks  and  straits,  and  the  lands  are 
much  cut  up  by  mountain  torrents,  marshes,  slushy  tracks  and  lakes. 
The  habitable  part  of  the  country  is  beautiful ;  the  soil  which  is  most 
fertile,  is  watered  by  great  streams  and  numerous  rivers.     The  coast 
presents  safe  and  commodious  harbours,  and  bays  and  roadsteads  of 
excellent  anchorage.     Lugon,  more  than  any  other  island,  is  highly 
favoured  by  nature.     It  is  traversed  by  several  rivers  of  considerable 
length  which  are  navigable  for  large  ships.     The  Passig  is  wide  and 
deep ;  it  issues  by  seven  branches  from  Bay  lake,  carries  ships  of  five 
hundred^tons'  burden,  and  is  therefore  of  great  commercial  importance. 
The  other  rivers  are  the  Abro,  the  Agno  and  the  Pampanga.     The 
Butuan  river,  on  the  island  of  Mindanao,  is  a  magnificent  stream.    In 
its  course  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles  from  south  to  north  it 
traverses  lake  Linao,  and  after  having  fertilised  the  most  charming 
valleys,  it  empties  into  Butuan  Bay. 

The  climate  of  the  Philippine  islands  is  in  every  respect  characteristic 
of  the  torrid  zone.    The  medium  temperature  is  80°.  5  2  F. ;  the  highest 
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eummer  heat  in  April  maiks  98°.48,  while  in  January  the  thermo- 
meter descends  to  67°.  34  F.  The  greatest  heat  prevails  from  the 
middle  of  March  to  the  middle  of  April,  hut  it  continues  more  or 
less  intense  for  about  two  months,  during  which  time  the  east  and 
south-east  winds  blow  with  oppressive  sultriness,  until  they  finally 
give  way  to  the  west  wind  which  ushers  in  the  most  terrible  storms. 
But  even  during  the  hot  summer  season  the  atmosphere  is  greatly 
cooled  by  the  rapid  evaporation  and  the  alternate  currents  of  land  and 
sea  breezes.  From  the  middle  of  June  to  the  end  of  September  the 
western  part  of  the  group  of  islands  is  visited  by  torrential  rains 
which  often  pour  down  incessantly  for  fifteen  days  so  that  the  low- 
lands are  entirely  submerged.  At  the  same  period  of  the  year,  the 
east  and  north  part  of  the  Archipelago  has  a  clear  and  unclouded  sky, 
and  a  calm  nuld  temperature.  In  the  month  of  October,  however, 
when  the  west  wind  ceases  to  blow,  and  the  north  wind  takes  its 
place,  the  rainy  season  sets  in  in  turn,  which  cools  the  atmosphere  to 
such  a  degree  that  it  produces  quite  a  chiUy  sensation.  Earthquakes 
and  hurricanes  are  of  frequent  occurrence  on  most  of  the  islands. 

The  Philippines,  like  the  Polynesian  islands,  have  none  of  thos^ 
ferocious  animals  so  common  in  the  tropical  regions  of  Asia  and 
Africa.  Neither  the  tiger  nor  the  rhinoceros  are  found  here,  and 
most  of  the  wild  quadrupeds  have  simply  been  introduced.  To  these 
latter  class  belong  the  buffalo,  the  Indian  pig,  the  boar,  the  deer,  the 
cat  and  the  horse  which  are  all  now  free  denizens  of  the  forest.  The 
indigenous  animals  are  different  varieties  of  black  and  white  apes, 
dogs,  rats  and  a  species  of  fox.  The  forests  abound  with  the  most 
remarkable  birds.  The  cebu- pigeon,  which  is  of  great  size  and  of  extra- 
ordinary beauty,  is  elegantly  arrayed  in  seven  dSfierent  colours,  with 
its  neck  adorned  with  a  coloured  frilL  There  are  green,  black,  grey 
and  chocolate-tinted  turtle-doves,  eagles,  herons,  cranes,  pelicans,  a 
small  species  of  falcon,  cockatoos  (Psittacus  cristatus),  green  perro- 
quets,  hombills  (Buceros  colon),  humming-birds,  quails  and  wood- 
cocks ;  and  immense  numbers  of  wild  ducks  cover  the  lakes.  Fish 
are  most  abundant  not  only  in  the  sea  but  in  the  lakes  and  rivers. 
There  are  also  numerous  crustaceans,  such  as  crabs,  lobsters,  prawns 
and  crayfish.  The  caiman  frequents  the  bays,  the  lakes  and  the 
mouths  of  rivers,  and  lizards  and  snakes  present  the  most  picturesque 
variety  of  colouring.  Among  the  myriads  of  insects  musquitoes  are 
not  wanting,  and  the  white  ant  is  here,  as  everywhere  else,  most 
destructive  in  its  voracious  propensities. 

The  vegetation  is  most  luxuriant.  The  prairies,  the  fields  and  even 
the  mountain  slopes  enjoy  almost  throughout  the  whole  year  perpetual 
verdure  and  freshness.  The  trees  of  the  forests  are  clothed  in  never- 
fading  green,  and  the  valleys  are  carpeted  with  rank  and  tufted  grasses, 
and  are  enamelled  with  the  most  beautiful  flowers.  The  most  valuable 
timber-trees  are  the  teak  (Teetonia  grandis)  the  ebony  and  the  cedar. 
Pahns,  which  attain  the  immense  height  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet, 
and  pinnate-leaved  acacias  render  the  forest  wilds  most  picturesque. 
Copal  and  gutta-percha  trees  yield  valuable  gums. 

The  geological  formation  of  the  mountain  regions  belongs  to  the 
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primitive  period,  and  is  principally  composed  of  granitic  masses,  marble 
and  calcareous  rocks.  Deep  layers  of  puzzolane,  from  whence  project 
columns  of  basalt  and  trachyte,  are  frequently  met  with.  Eich  coal 
seams  are  found  in  the  carboniferous  strata.  Gold,  iron,  copper, 
sulphur  and  alum  yield  an  abundant  supply  in  many  localities. 

The  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  Philippines  are  the  Aetas,^  a 
primitive  Papuan  race,  which  has  been  conquered  by  Malayo-Melanesian 
tribes,  and  has  been  driven  into  the  mountains.  There  are  numerous 
Mohamedans  of  pure  Malayan  nationality,  called  Moros  by  the 
Spaniards,  settled  on  several  islands,  but  more  especially  on  Mindanao, 
who,  though  they  are  the  natural  enemies  of  the  Spaniards,  live  on 
friendly  terms  with  them,  but  do  not  recognise  their  supremacy.  The 
most  civilised  of  the  ancient  Malay  nationalities  are  the  Tagalogs,  a 
race  that  may  be  considered  historically  extinct,  for  the  Tagalas  who 
iave  taken  their  place,  and  who  are  principally  congregated  in  the 
cities  and  towns  of  the  coast,  no  longer  represent  the  ancestral  stock. 
The  Bisayas,  who  inhabit  the  inland  districts,  may  be  regarded  as  dis- 
tinct tribes,  equally  of  Malayan  origin;  and  the  Montescoes,  also  called 
Igorrotes,  have  retired  to  the  mountains,  and  have  thus  maintained 
their  independent  political  organisation.^ 

The  ancient  Tagalogs,  who  inhabited  the  Philippines  before  the 
Spanish  occupancy,  differed  in  many  essential  particulars  from  the 
Tagalas,  their  modern  descendants  who  have  survived  to  the  present 
,day.  They  were  rather  below  medium  stature,  but  were  weU-formed, 
their  complexion  was  of  a  coppery  red,  their  hair  was  black  and 
smooth,  they  had  little  or  no  beard,  and  were  particularly  distinguished 
for  their  large  black  eyes.  They  were  endowed  with  fair  intellectual 
capacities;  possessed  great  talent  for  imitation  and  mimicry;  were 
sober  in  their  appetites  and  enjoyments ;  brave  in  hostile  encounters, 
and  determined  in  their  efforts  to  accomplish  the  purposes  they  had 
in  view.  If  missionary  authorities  can  be  relied  on  in  the  appreciation 
of  character  "  they  were  inconstant,  distrustful,  malicious,  sleepy,  idle, 
timid,  and  fond  of  travelling  by  rivers,  lakes  and  seas."  They  showed 
but  little  gratitude  for  favours  received,  and  were  rarely  true  to  their 
word.  Having  been  judged  by  a  more  elevated  standard  of  civilisa- 
tion, it  is  said  that  "they  were  impertinent,  envious,  ill-bred,  bold 
and  insolent  in  making  unreasonable  requests."  They  were  distin- 
guished for  indifference  to  danger,  and  though  they  were  very  credulous, 
yet  they  believed  nothing  that  was  adverse  to  their  interest.  They 
were  much  inclined  to  pilfering  and  robbed  the  Spaniards  whenever 
it  could  be  done  with  safety.  ^ 

The  houses  of  the  Tagalogs  were  constructed  in  a  manner  so  as  to 
render  them  capable  of  resisting  the  violent  shocks  of  earthquakes, 
and  the  impulsive  force  of  the  winds,  and  at  the  same  time  afford 
sufficient  protection  in  times  of  a  far-extended  inundation.  Heavy 
timber  logs  were  firmly  planted  in  the  ground  at  regular  intervals, 

1  The  number  of  the  population  in  1872  was  7,451,352  which  is  probably  a  very 
exaggerated  estimate. 

^  This  last  statement  is  in  a  measure  disproved  by  the  fact  that  the  integrity  of 
the  modern  Tagalas  is  beyond  all  suspicion. 
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which  served  as  foundation  for  the  superstructure.  They  were  con- 
nected by  transverse  beams  which  rendered  the  building  most  solid. 
The  lower  portion  which  formed  the  ground  floor  was  uninhabitedj 
but  was  used  as  store-room  for  stowing  away  the  surplus  supply  of 
provisions ;  it  also  served  as  shelter  for  the  domestic  animals ;  and  it 
answered  the  purpose  of  a  shed  where  the  canoes  and  the  fishing 
tackle  were  protected  against  rain  and  sunshine.  The  family  dwelling 
was  sometimes  perched  at  an  elevation  of  five  and  a  half  feet  from  the 
ground ;  and  its  horizontal  space  was  much  more  contracted  than  that 
of  the  ground  floor.  .  It  was  covered  by  a  roof-frame  of  bamboo  firmly 
tied  to  the  timbers  by  rattan  splits,  and  was  thatched  with  the  leaves 
of  the  atap-palm.  The  single  apartment,  of  which  the  house  was 
composed,  was  surrounded  by  a  terrace  called  hatalan,  and  the  upper 
storey  could  only  be  reached  by  means  of  a  bamboo  ladder  which  was 
generally  drawn  up  at  night  to  keep  out  intruders.  Mats  made  of 
reed  and  pahn-leaves  with  a  kind  of  pillows  of  leaves  were  used  as  bed- 
ding. The  richer  classes  had  porcelain  vases,  undoubtedly  of  Chinese 
manufacture,  which  were  suspended  from  the  walls  as  ornamental 
articles  of  furniture,  and  earthenware  pots  were  used  as  cooking  vessels. 
The  costume  of  the  Tagalogs  was  nearly  the  same  as  that  worn  by 
the  Tagalas  of  the  present  day.  Their  outer  dress  Was  a  kind  of 
coUarless  jacket  {canga)  of  coarse  cotton  stuff  of  a  red,  white  or  black 
colour,  according  to  the  rank  of  the  wearer.  It  was  provided  with 
short  double  sleeves,  was  closed  in  front,  and  descended  down  to  the 
waist.  The  hdhag  was  a  piece  of  cloth  which  was  wrapped  round  the 
loins,  and  hung  loosely  between  the  legs,  reaching  down  to  the  middle 
of  the  thigh.  Their  legs  and  feet  were  bare,  while  their  head  was 
protected  by  a  kerchief  called  potong.  The  head-dress  of  chiefs  varied 
in  colour  according  to  their  success  in  war ;  if  they  had  killed  an 
enemy  it  was  of  a  scarlet  colour,  and  if  they  had  slain  seven  or  more 
it  was  of  a  striped  pattern.  The  haro  or  robe  of  the  women 
resembled  the  jacket  of  the  men,  but  it  was  not  quite  as  long ;  and  a 
piece  of  cotton  drapery,  extending  down  to  the  feet,  was  fastened  round 
the  waist  with  a  coloured  girdle.  The  dress  of  the  chiefs'  wives  was 
more  elegant  than  that  of  the  common  people.  Their  robes  were  of 
crimson  sUk,  either  plain  or  interwoven  with  gold  and  trimmed  with 
fringes  and  various  ornamental  trinkets.  Their  necklaces  {ealombij'es) 
were  large  and  small  chains  of  perfect  workmanship  strung  with  cor- 
nelians and  agates,  or  blue  and  white  Stones.  From  their  ears  were 
suspended  golden  pendants  of  excellent  finish ;  their  fingers  were 
loaded  with  massive  rings  set  with  precious  stones,  and  strings  of 
precious  stones  encircled  their  legs.  Their  glossy,  beautiful  hair,  after 
it  was  anointed  with  sesamum  and  cocoa-nut  oil,  and  perfumed  with 
the  musk  of  a  white  flower  called  sampaguita,  was  gathered  in  a  knot 
on  the  back  of  the  head.  They  coloured  their  teeth  black,  and  as 
they  were  habitual  betel  chewers  their  lips  were  tinged  with  a  vivid 
red  colour.  Both  sexes  were  very  cleanly  in  their  habits,  they  bathed 
daily  and  washed  their  head  with  the  decoction  of  the  bark  of  a 
certain  tree  called  gago  which,  like  soap,  communicated  detergent 
properties  to  the  water.  . 
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The  food  supply  of  the  Tagalogs  was  abundant ;  rice  was  universally 
used  in  place  of  bread,  after  having  been  boiled  in  water  over  the  fire 
till  it  became  perfectly  dry,  and  so  hard  that  it  acquired  a  somewhat 
solid  consistence.  Among  other  vegetable  dishes  the  most  common 
were  several  kinds  of  roots  cooked  in  water,  and  seasoned  with  salt 
and  tamarisk  juice.  Sweet  potatoes,  bananas,  cocoa-nuts,  oranges 
and  guyavas  were  favourite  articles  of  consumption.  They  were  very 
fond  of  honey  and  the  syrup  of  the  sugar-cane.  Their  meat  dishes 
were  fish  which  were  supplied  in  immense  quantities,  as  well  as  venison 
and  the  flesh  of  the  bufl'alo  and  the  wild  boar.  Buffalo  meat  was 
preserved  for  future  use  by  being  cut  into  slices  and  dried  in  the  sun, 
when  it  was  called  tapa.  They  extracted  the  palm-wine  {tuba)  from 
the  cocoa-nut  tree  and  other  species  of  psalms.  The  sap  thus  obtained, 
which  was  agreeable  to  the  taste  but  soon  became  sour,  was  distilled 
in  a  rude  alembic,  and  they  thus  produced  a  strong,  transparent  liquor 
■v^hich  they  drank  in  smaU  quantities  after  each  repast  j  and  they  also 
considered  it  an  efficacious  remedy  in  certain  local  afiections. 

The  chief  occupation  of  the  Tagalogs  was  agriculture,  of  which  the 
labours  were  conducted  with  much  judgment,  although  the  great 
fertility  of  the  soil  rendered  agricultural  operations  simple  in  applica- 
tion, and  light  in  execution.  At  the  commencement  of  the  rainy 
season,  after  the  ground  had  been  duly  prepared  by  burning  the  weeds, 
the  rice  grain  was  planted  by  making  holes  at  regular  intervals  with  a 
pointed  stick  of  palmwood,  into  which  the  seed  was  dropped.  Only 
half  of  the  patch  of  ground  was  cultivated  at  one  time,  while  the  other 
half  was  allowed  to  lie  fallow  each  alternate  year.  As  upland  rice  only 
was  grown  neither  flooding  nor  artificial  irrigation  was  necessary  to 
bring  the  crop  to  maturity.  Sweet  potatoes  and  nutritive  roots  were 
also  produced  in  great  abundance.  They  had  ten  or  twelve  varieties 
of  bananas  which  were  collected  before  maturity,  and  were  eaten 
roasted  with  boiled  rice.  Of  the  fruit  trees  the  cocoaruut  was  the 
most  valuable.  The  tree  trunks  were  used  for  jbuilding  houses,  the 
leaves  served  for  thatching,  the  sap  was  converted  into  wine  and  an 
alcoholic  liquor ;  from  the  fleshy  part  of  the  nut,  which  was  eaten,  oil 
was  extracted  for  burning  and  other  purposes ;  the  milk  was  a  refresh- 
ing drink  ;  the  fibrous  envelope  of  the  hull,  after  having  been  beaten 
and  softened,  was  made  into  cordage,  and  was  used  for  caulking  boats; 
and  finally  the  shell  of  the  nut  was  transformed  into  various  kinds  of 
household  utensils.  Among  the  great  variety  of  fruits  produced,  the 
santor,  the  maliolo,  the  anana,  the  orange,  the  sweet  citron  and  the 
tamarisk  were  most  esteemed. 

To  obtain  the  necessary  meat  supply  they  united  in  large  hunting 
parties,  and  the  game  they  killed  with  the  bow  and  arrow  or  the 
lance  was  divided  out  among  the  hunters,  and  was  generally  dried 
and  preserved  for  future  use. 

They  were  the  most  skilful  sailors  and  navigated  the  open  sea  as 
well  as  rivers,  lakes  and  lagoons.  Their  boats  were  of  different  sizes  and 
of  various  construction ;  some  of  which  were  simply  propelled  by  oars ; 
others  were  provided  with  masts  and  sails.  Their  small  river  canoes 
were  hollowed  out  from  a  single  tree-trunk.     Their  sea-vessels  ca,Ued 
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barangayanos  had  two  masts  ;  they  were  commodious  and  light,  and 
were  equally  pointed  at  the  bow  and  the  stem.  Stout  bamboo  logs 
connected  with  them  on  both  sides  served  as  outriggers  to  steady  the 
motion  of  these  boats  in  stormy  weather,  and  their  equilibrium  was  thus 
preserved,  even  when  all  the  sails  were  expanded.  Kowers  were 
seated  on  the  starboard  and  larboard  side,  and  the  stroke  of  the  oar  was 
regulated  by  the  melody  of  a  song  which  was  directed  by  a  leader.  A 
bamboo  platform  called  baylio  or  crujio  was  erected  above  the  rowers' 
seats,  from  whence  the  square  sails  were  hoisted,  and  here  the  warriors 
stood  to  despatch  their  missile  weapons  when  fighting  an  enemy. 
Their  largest  war- vessels  drew  but  little  water,  and  could  be  manoeuvred 
with  the  greatest  facility  on  the  sea  as  well  as  on  rivers.  They  were 
generally  manned  with  a  crew  of  a  hundred  oarsmen  and  thirty  warriors. 

The  Tagalogs  entertained  commercial  intercourse  with  Japan,  Chiaa, 
Siam,  Borneo  and  the  various  Malayan  nationalities  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago.  They  exchanged  their  native  products  for  the  mer- 
chandise brought  from  Canton  and  other  ports.  The  Japanese,  who 
came  from  Nagasaki  with  the  north  wind  that  blew  in  October, 
imported  silks,  cotton  stuffs  and  household  utensils,  carrying  away  as 
return  cargo  campeche  wood,  honey,  gold  dust,  bamboo,  beeswax, 
palmwood  and  other  native  articles.  The  use  of  money  as  a  circu- 
lating medium  was  unknown  to  them.  All  their  commercial  trans- 
actions were  conducted  by  barter.  Provisions  were  exchanged  for 
clothing ;  cattle  and  fowls  for  cultivated  lands ;  and  slaves  for  houses 
and  boats.  Sometimes  gold  dust  and  gongs  were  received  in  payment 
for  any  kind  of  commodity  of  native  or  foreign  production.  Their  largest 
weight  was  a  gael  which  represented  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  in  silver ; 
their  minimum  weight  was  the  sangraga  which  was  a  very  small  bean. 

The  Tagalogs  reckoned  time  by  suns  and  moons  ;  the  morning  was 
called  cock-crowing  and  the  evening  sun-leaving.  They  observed 
certain  rules  of  etiquette.  When  equals  met  they  saluted  each  other 
by  bending  the  left  knee.  An  inferior  who  entered  the  house  of  a 
superior  crouched  down  until  he  was  ordered  to  rise.  On  meeting 
with  strangers,  whose  favour  it  was  their  interest  to  conciliate,  or 
whose  goodwill  they  wished  to  secure,  they  formed  an  alliance  of 
friendship  by  a  peculiar  ceremony.  They  made  a  slight  cut  in  the 
left  hand  until  the  blood  trickled  out  with  which  they  spotted  their 
breast  and  applied  a  drop  to  the  tip  of  their  tongue.  The  party, 
whose  fraternal  alliance  was  sought,  was  required  to  perform  the  same 
ceremonial  formality.  Peace  was  made  by  the  mingling  of  blood  and 
wine,  and  the  drinking  of  each  other's  blood  was  the  equivalent  of  a 
Bolemn  oath. 

Although  polygamy,  in  the  legal  sense  of  the  word,  did  not  exist 
among  the  Tagalogs,  yet  concubinage  was  universally  prevalent  with- 
out limitation  or  restriction.  The  first  woman  married  was,-  however, 
the  only  legitimate  wife  who  bore  the  title  of  yanaraba  ;  she  was  the 
mistress  of  the  household,  and  her  children  were  the  exclusive  heirs 
of  their  father's  property.  There  was  only  one  domestic  estabUsh- 
ment,  and  all  the  wives  lived  together  in  common. 

The  young  Tagalog  who  had  determined  upon  the  choice  of  the 
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girl  he  wished  to  marry  made  his  intention  known  to  the  father 
of  the  damsel,  and  if  his  proposal  was  favourably  received  he  became 
at  once  a  member  of  the  household,  where  he  was  bound  for  a  time  to 
render  such  services  as  his  future  father-in-law  might  impose  upon 
him,  which  was  intended  as  test  of  his  usefulness  j  and  an  oppor- 
tunity was  thus  afforded  him  to  furnish  proofs  of  his  amiable  char- 
aoter  and  his  propriety  of  demeanour.  If  he  did  not  come  up  to  the 
expectations  of  the  parents  of  the  girl,  he  was  dismissed  without  the 
least  compensation,  and  another  suitor  was  chosen  in  his  place.  If 
the  young  man  understood  the  art  of  making  himself  agreeable, 
arrangements  were  made  by  him  for  the  payment  of  the  Mgay- 
suso  which  was  "the  price  of  the  mother's  milk,"  to  be  counted 
out  to  the  parents  of  the  bride.  The  dowry  called  bigay  caya  was 
also  furnished  by  the  bridegroom,  and  though  this  amount  was 
the  property  of  the  family,  yet  it  was  more  frequently  spent  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  marriage  festivities,  or  it  was  laid  out 
for  ornamental  finery.  The  midgift  bestowed  upon  the  bride  was 
retained  by  her  parents  until  after  their  death.  As  soon  as  all  the 
preliminaries  were  duly  complied  with  the  bridegroom  assumed  the 
name  of  bagontaos,  and  the  young  girl  that  of  dalagas.  The  virginity 
of  the  bride  was  but  little  valued,  for  it  was  the  prevalent  custom  to 
hire  the  service  of  certain  men  whose  special  profession  it  was  to 
deflower  the  young  dalagas,  if  a  former  suitor  had  not  already  saved 
the  young  husband  the  expense,  or  if  the  hymeneal  membrane  had 
not  been  lacerated  during  childhood  by  an  old  woman  who  was  skilled 
in  the  performance  of  this  operation.  On  the  wedding  day,  the  caia- 
lonas,  while  indulging  in  the  most  fantastic  capers,  killed  a  hog  xmder 
the  shady  bower  of  thick  foliage,  which  flimished  unmistakable  indi- 
cations, upon  which  she  based  favourable  presages  as  regards  the 
future  happiness  of  the  married  couple ;  and  she  concluded  the  cere- 
mony by  giving  expression  to  her  ardent  wish  for  their  well-being  and 
prosperity.  The  bride  and  bridegroom  were  required  to  eat  from  the 
same  plate,  and  drink  from  the  same  cup,  which  gave  binding  force  to 
the  marriage ;  after  which  mutual  pledges  of  affection  were  given. 
The  young  couple  were  fed  during  the  rest  of  the  day  by  a  number  of 
matrons  who,  to  give  an  instructive  example,  indulged  in  their  pre- 
sence in  the  most  indecent  demonstrations.  The  friends  and  relations 
invited  to  the  wedding  offered  suitable  presents  to  the  bride  and 
bridegroom ;  and  the  festivities,  which  commenced  three  days  before 
the  marriage,  were  continued  for  three  additional  days  after  the  cele-. 
bration  of  the  nuptial  ceremony.  On  this  joyous  occasion  the  grossest 
licentiousness  prevailed,  copious  libations  of  intoxicating  beverages 
alternated  with  the  most  obscene  dances,  and  after  having  sufficiently 
gratified  their  sensual  appetite,  they  laid  down  to  sleep  in  promiscuous 
confusion.  Their  dissolute  habits  were  carried  to  such  an  extreme 
that  before  the  marriage  was  consummated  the  young  suitor  often 
courted  the  favour  of  his  mother-  or  sister-in-law  by  entertaining 
intimate  relations  with  them,  and  this  criminal  connection  was  even 
continued  after  the  marriage  ceremony  had  been  performed,  if  his  wife 
had  not  yet  attained  the  age  of  maturity. 
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After  the  consummation  of  the  marriage  the  young  wife  became  the 
menial  if  not  the  slave  of  the  household.  All  the  drudgeries  of  the 
domestic  establishment  devolved  upon  her ;  and  even  with  her  exem- 
plary industry  she  was  sometimes  subjected  to  the  ill-treatment  and 
abuse  of  her  husband.  The  hardships  imposed  upon  her  were  frequently 
so  excessive  that  she  insisted  upon  a  separation,  and  if  the  village 
elders  found  the  complaints  of  the  wife  well-founded  she  was  autho- 
rised to  keep  the  dower  which  was  then  called  vigadieaya.  Some- 
times separation  took  place  by  mutual  consent,  and  the  equal  division 
of  the  dower  was  amicably  arranged.  Adultery  was  simply  punished 
by  the  payment  of  a  fine ;  the  amount  of  which  was  determined  by  a 
competent  tribunal,  whose  judgment  was  final.  The  injured  husband 
did  not  repudiate  his  guilty  wife,  but  felt  himself  sufiBciently  compen- 
sated by  the  condemnation  of  the  offender.  The  Tagalogs  circumcised 
their  children,  a  practice  which  may  have  been  introduced  by  the 
Mohamedan  Malays. 

The  Tagalogs  disposed  of  their  dead  by  burial.  The  poor  were 
speedily  interred  under  their  houses  without  any  ostentatious  cere- 
monials. But  among  the  rich,  after  the  corpse  had  been  washed,  per- 
fumed or  embalmed  and  dressed  up  in  the  best  style,  it  was  deposited 
in  a  coffin  made  of  a  hoUowed-out  tree-trunk,  and  the  relations  gathered 
round  it  and  sang  hymns  in  praise  of  the  virtues  of  the  deceased. 
The  grave  was  dug  in  a  favourite  spot,  which  the  deceased  before  his 
death  often  selected  himself;  and  if  it  was  near  a  river  the  passage  of 
boats  was  interdicted  for  some  time,  lest  the  dead  might  interfere 
with  the  afi'airs  of  the  living.  Articles  of  clothing,  provisions  and 
the  arms  of  the  departed  enclosed  in  a  box,  were  placed  near  the  tomb 
which  was  given  in  charge  of  a  guard  expressly  appointed  for  this 
purpose.  Over  the  grave  of  a  chief  of  distinction  a  hut  was  erected, 
in  which  were  shut  up  two  goats,  two  deer,  two  pigs  and  a  fettered 
slave,  who  were  all  doomed  to  die  of  starvation  that  they  might  follow 
the  great  man  to  another  world.  Among  all  classes  immediately  after 
the  burial  the  memory  of  the  dear  departed  was  consecrated  by  lamenta- 
tions and  wailings,  which  were  only  continued  for  a  short  time.  But 
this  mournful  duty  was  followed  by  a  funeral  feast  called  tibao  which 
lasted  several  days.  As  it  was  believed  that  on  the  third  day  the 
deceased  came  back  to  pay  a  visit  to  his  surviving  relatives  a  vessel 
filled  with  water  was  placed  before  the  door  of  the  house  that  the 
ghostly  apparition  might  find  it  convenient  to  wash  his  feet  soiled  as 
they  were  from  the  earth  of  the  sepulchre,  to  which  the  body  had 
been  consigned.  A  candle  was  lighted,  which  was  burnLog  all  day  to 
illuminate  the  path  of  the  returning  ghost ;  a  mat  strewn  over  with 
ashes  was  spread  before  the  place  of  entry  to  mark  his  footsteps,  and 
the  seat  of  honour  was  reserved  for  him  at  the  magnificent  banquet 
that  was  served  up  in  honour  of  his  memory.  After  the  lapse  of  a 
certain  time  the  bones  were  exhumed,  and  were  preserved  as  memo- 
rials ;  the  skull  having  been  most  highly  esteemed. 

The  ancient  Bisayas  embalmed  their  dead,  and  after  having  been 
placed  in  a  coffin,  they  were  deposited  on  the  rocky  cMs  of  the  sea- 
shore, where  they  became  objects  of  veneration  to  the  seafaring  mariner 
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that  passed  the  consecrated  spot.  When  one  of  the  great  personages 
of  the  community  died  all  the  people  of  the  village  manifested  their 
grief,  by  observing  absolute  silence  during  the  whole  period  of  mourn- 
ing. The  surviving  spirits  of  their  bravest  and  most  distinguished 
men  were  called  devatas,  and  as  they  were  considered  the  tutelary 
genii  of  the  household  and  the  patrons  of  fishermen,  both  male  and 
female  slaves  were  sacrificed  to  them  to  secure  their  protection.  They 
■Were  represented  under  the  form  of  wooden  images  called  liche  or 
laravam. 

The  society  of  the  ancient  Tagalogs,  like  that  of  all  the  Malays, 
was  divided  into  classes.  The  subordinate  chiefs  and  nobles  held  the 
first  rank  after  the  rajahs.  The  common  people,  known  as  timaguas, 
which  included  the  tillers  of  the  soil  and  others  following  different 
industrial  pursuits,  occupied  an  inferior  position. 

Slavery  existed  in  various  forms,  and  the  slaves  were  the  property 
of  their  masters,  and  as  such  they  could  be  bought  and  sold.  The 
domestic  slaves,  who  performed  the  drudgeries  of  the  household,  were 
called  sanguijuileres.  The  Jiamamahayes  were  engaged  in  the  labours 
of  agriculture  and  in  navigation,  and  they  assisted  in  the  construction 
of  houses  and  boats.  There  were  a  class  of  slaves  whose  services  were 
measured  according  to  the  different  degrees  of  servitude  due  by  theii 
respective  father  or  mother.  They  were  bound  to  labour  for  a  certain 
period  of  time  which  was  counted  by  moons  or  half  moons ;  but  in 
the  interval  they  were  entirely  free,  and  could  dispose  of  themselves 
at  pleasure  without  hindrance  or  restriction. 

The  Tagalogs  had  no  ruling  sovereign  and  no  central  government, 
but  they  were  divided  into  small  village  communities  which  were  pre- 
sided over  by  an  hereditary  ruler  called  rajah,  whose  power  and  influence 
were  supported  by  distinction  of  birth,  by  his  personal  bravery  in  war, 
and  his  sagacity  in  council.  It  was  his  duty  to  watch  over  the  well- 
being  of  his  people,  and  lend  all  possible  assistance  in  case  of  need 
and  adversity.  The  members  of  the  village  community  were  bound, 
in  their  turn,  to  pay  due  respect  to  their  chief,  accompany  him  in 
his  warlike  expeditions  on  land  as  weU  as  on  the  sea,  perform  his  field 
labour,  assist  him  in  his  fishing  operations  and  in  the  construction  of 
his  dwelling.  By  virtue  of  their  superior  capacity,  some  of  these 
local  chiefs  claimed  supreme  control  over  the  whole  country ;  they 
imposed  a  tribute  upon  the  harvest  (baniz),  and  exacted  obedience 
from  the  subject  class  under  the  penalty  of  being  reduced  to  slavery, 
or  being  put  to  death.  Although  generally  the  different  rajahs  enter- 
tained friendly  relations  with  each  other,  yet  differences  sometimes 
arose  between  them,  -which  could  only  be  adjusted  by  invoking  the 
aid  of  the  sword.  Their  weapons  of  war  were  the  bow  and  arrow,  the 
blowpipe  from  which  poisoned  darts  were  projected,  a  lance  armed 
with  a  point  of  iron  or  of  bamboo  hardened  in  the  fire.  They  also 
carried  in  their  girdle  a  double-edged  sword  enclosed  in  a  sheath  of 
wood  or  of  buffalo  hide,  with  its  handle  inlaid  with  gold  and  ivory. 
A  shield  of  carved  wood  inlaid  with  tortoise-shell  and  mother-of- 
pearl,  and  a  cuirass  of  bamboo  tied  together  by  means  of  cords  con- 
stituted their  defensive  armour.     The  warriors,  on  their  return  from 
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the  enemy's  country,  carried  off  the  heads  of  the  slain  as  trophies  of 
victory,  which  they  preserved  in  their  huts  as  marks  of  nobility. 

Justice  was  administered  by  the  elders  of  the  village  community, 
who  examined  witnesses,  and  based  their  decision,  from  which  there 
wasuo  appeal,  upon  the  prevailing  usages  and  the  equity  of  the  case. 
When  a  criminal  act  could  not  be  proved  by  competent  testimony 
the  accused  was  required  to  submit  to  an  ordeal,  by  which  his  innocence 
or  guilt  was  established.  He  was  made  to  plunge  into  a  deep  river, 
and  if  within  a  prescribed  time  he  showed  his  head  above  the  water, 
it  was  supposed  that  his  guilty  conscience  had  deprived  him  of  breath, 
and  he  was  condemned  accordingly.  Or  a  lighted  candle  was  placed 
in  his  hands,  and  if  the  flame  was  flickering  towards  him  he  was 
pronounced  guilty.  In  some  cases  the  criminal  charge  was  considered 
as  established  if  the  suspected  person  refused  to  plunge  his  arm  into  a 
kettle  of  boiling  water  to  withdraw  from  it  a  stone  deposited  at  the 
bottom  of  the  vesseL  Candles  of  equal  length  were  sometimes  placed 
in  the  hands  of  two  suspected  persons,  and  the  one  whose  candle 
burnt  out  first  was  declared  to  be  the  guilty  party. 

Murder  committed  by  a  slave  was  punished  with  death ;  but  the 
relations  of  the  victim  were  bound  to  accept  a  certain  amount  of  blood- 
money,  if  the  criminal  was  a  person  of  rank.  In  case  of  robbery  the 
parties  supposed  to  have  committed  the  crime  were  ordered  to  bring 
loads  of  grass,  which  were  indiscriminately  heaped  up,  and  if  the 
stolen  article  was  found  concealed  in  one  of  the  stacks,  it  was  returned 
to  the  owner  without  making  any  further  inquiry.  If  on  the  contrary, 
the  stolen  goods  were  not  found  the  persons  suspected  were  subjected 
to  the  water  ordeal,  and  if  found  guilty  they  were  reduced  to  slavery, 
and  in  aggravated  cases  the  death  penalty  was  even  inflicted.  Eespect 
towards  the  nobles  was  the  paramount  duty  of  the  common  people, 
and  insults  and  impropriety  of  conduct,  on  their  part,  were  severely 
repressed ;  while  a  noble  could  commit  a  rape  upon  a  timagua  woman 
with  perfect  impunity.  Criminals  condemned  to  capital  punishment 
were  executed  by  hanging. 

Although  the  Tagalogs  had  no  written  code  of  law,  yet  they  had 
certain  established  customs  which  served  as  rules  of  conduct  in  the 
various  relations  of  life.  They  could  dispose  of  their  property  by 
contract  or  by  testament  by  making  a  verbal  declaration  to  that  effect 
in  the  presence  of  witnesses.  Property-value  could  be  borrowed  for 
any  stipulated  compensation.  The  debtor  who  failed  to  discharge  his 
liabilities  became  the  slave  of  the  creditor,  unless  one  of  his  sons  was 
accepted  in  his  place. 

There  exists  a  traditional  account  of  a  mode  of  popular  punishment 
— a  kind  of  lynch  law — called  cabtieolo  which  was  inflicted  upon 
those  who  had  misled  the  people  by  giving  false  counsel.  The 
whole  population  of  the  village  armed  with  cudgels  surrounded  the 
house  of  the  offender  to  prevent  his  escape,  while  others  entered  and 
drove  the  victim  out  to  the  balcony  from  whence  he  was  compelled  to 
leap.  He  was  then  driven  out  of  the  neighbourhood,  which  he  was 
required  to  abandon  for  ever ;  his  house  was  razed  to  the  ground, 
and  all  it  contained  was  destroyed. 
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Though  the  Tagalogs  had  not  developed  any  system  of  religious 
belief)  and  had  neither  priests  nor  temples,  yet  they  were  more  or  less 
devoted  to  nature  worship,  and  many  objects  were  reverenced  from 
motives  of  fear  or  from  a  sense  of  gratitude.     It  is  said  that  they 
recognised  in  Bathala  the  creator  of  the  world,  which  is  probably  only 
a  missionary  suggestion,  for  this  is  the  Tagala  word  the  Spanish 
monks  had  adopted  for  Dios.     Lacampate  was  a  bisexual  or  herma- 
phrodite deity  who  was  considered  as  the  god  of  the  harvest,  and 
Lachan  Baoor  protected  the  growing  crops.     Aman  Sinaya  was  the 
divine  patron  of  fishermen,  whose  aid  was  invoked  on  casting  the 
nets.     Amani  Cuable  was  the  tutelary  genius  of  huntsmen.      Linga 
was  the  Tagalog  ^sculapius  whose  aid  was  propitious  in  the  cure  of 
diseases.     Among  their  demon  divinities  they  dreaded  Tumano  who 
was  supposed  to  wander  about  at  night  visiting  the  habitations  of 
men,  and  they  threw  ashes  at  his  phantom  shadow  calling  out,  "  iri ! 
iri !  "  which  caused  him  to  take  to  flight.     They  paid  great  reverence 
to  the  sun,  the  moon  and  to  stars  of  extraordinary  brightness,  to 
cliffs,  to  isolated  rocks  and  to  trees.^    A  yellow  bird  called  cariman, 
whose  habitat  was  in  the  mountains,  was  an  object  of  particular 
respect.     A  blue  bird  called  tigmamanoquin  was  a  bird  of  augury, 
which  was  considered  auspicious  or  ill-omened  according  to  the  direc- 
tion of  its  flight.     A  stag  named  meglupa  (lord  of  the  soil),  and  the 
crocodile,  to  which  they  gave  the  title  of  nono  or  ancestral  spirit 
(grandfather),  were  objects  of  reverence.     The  only  beings  to  whom 
they  paid  any  kind  of  worship  were  the  nonos  or  spirits  of  departed 
friends,  in  whose  honour  they  not  only  offered  sacrifices,  but  the  food, 
which  was  intended  to  be  given  to  the  sick,  was  supposed  to  have 
acquired  medicinal  virtue  by  having  been  previously  presented  to  the 
nonos.     They  never  passed  one  of  the  consecrated  trees  or  rocks 
without  asking  pardon  of  the  nonos  for  having  troubled  their  repose. 

The  Tagalogs  celebrated  several  kinds  of  festivals  of  a  solemn 
character.  The  recurrence  of  certain  astronomical  phenomena  was 
the  occasion  of  festal  rejoicings.  The  pandot  which  lasted  four  days 
brought  together  the  whole  village  community,  who  assembled  at  the 
house  of  the  chief.  The  contracted  space  was  enlarged  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  shady  bower,  which  bore  the  name  of  simba  or  sitnhahan 
signifying  place  of  adoration  or  sacrifice,^  which  was  decorated  with 
flowers,  odoriferous  herbs  and  small  lanterns. 

Circumcision  was  practised,  not  as  a  religious  rite,  but  as  a  mark 
of  tribal  distinction,  and  the  youths  who  submitted  to  this  ancient 
custom  of  self-mutilation  mutually  performed  the  operation  on  each 
other. 

The  sacrifices,  which,  in  ancient  times,  are  said  to  have  included 
human  beings,  were  offered  by  the  catcdonas  or  hdbaylonas  who  was 
consulted  in  dangerous  illness,  A  hut  was  constructed  at  a  place 
designated  by  the  sorceress,  to  which  the  patient  was  conveyed  by 
his  friends,  and  here  the  victim  was  sacrificed  to  propitiate  the  favour 

'  These  natural  objects  were  supposed  to  be  the  dwelling-places  of  the  nonos  or 
ancestral  spirits. 

2  Ibis  is  the  name  now  given  to  the  churches. 
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of  the  nonos,  and  to  induce  them  to  inform  the  catalonas  of  the 
proper  remedy  that  might  prove  efficacious  in  the  cure  of  the  malady, 
with  which  the  sick  person  was  afflicted.  The  most  beautiful  dalagas 
or  maiden  of  the  assenibled  spectators  was  ordered  to  hold  the  animal 
in  a  certain  way,  so  that  the  blood  might  be  made  to  flow  over  the 
patient,  while  the  catalonas  worked  herself  up  to  such  a  high  state  of 
excitement  that  she  became  affected  with  the  most  violent  contortions 
accompanied  by  the  foaming  of  the  mouth,  and  while  in  this  epileptic 
state  of  nervous  derangement  she  inspected  the  entrails  of  the  victim 
and  predicted  the  final  issue  of  the  disease.  The  manyisalat,  a  sor-' 
ceress  of  another  order,  was  the  confidential  adviser  of  youths  and 
maidens  in  love  affairs,  and  she  kindled  the  fire  of  passion  in  the  heart 
of  the  indifferent. 

The  Tagalogs  entertained  many  superstitious  notions,  and  gave 
unlimited  scope  of  expansion  to  their  fantastic  conceptions.  A  demon 
known  as  Ossuang  i  was  supposed  to  torment  children  and  to  cause 
much  suffering  in  child-birth ;  it  was  thought  that  he  lived  on  human 
flesh,  and  that  he  announced  his  presence  by  a  bird  of  evil  augury 
called  tietic.  To  counteract  the  malevolence  of  this  demon  spirit, 
when  a  woman  felt  the  first  symptoms  of  labour  pain,  her  husband 
would  clear  the  front  of  the  house  of  all  the  rubbish,  where  he 
kindled  a  large  fire,  while  he  placed  himself,  stripped  of  all  his 
clothing,  on  the  ground-floor  of  his  dwelling,  with  a  sabre  in  his 
hand  which  he  brandished  in  every  direction,  cutting  the  air  and 
striking  furious  blows  at  hazard,  in  order  to  keep  away  the  spirit  of 
evil  until  the  delivery  was  happily  effected.  Tigbalang  was  a  phantom 
ghost  that  took  the  form  of  an  old  man,  a  horse,  an  ape,  or  some 
horrible  monster  who,  dwelling  in  the  most  gloomy  recesses  of  the 
forest,  led  astray  his  victims  and  made  them  his  slaves.  Manocolam 
was  an  imaginary  monster  who  was  enveloped  in  a  sheet  of  flames, 
which  could  only  be  extinguished  by  throwing  into  them  the  excre- 
ments of  a  human  being  that  would  be  instantly  doomed  to  die. 
SHagan  entertained  the  most  fiendish  malice  towards  persons  that 
were  clothed  in  white ;  and  at  the  sight  of  this  iU-fated  colour  he 
seized  the  liver  of  his  victim,  and  tore  it  out  of  the  body  by  force. 
Magtatangal  was  a  prodigy  of  demoniac  power ;  every  evening  he 
took  off  his  head  and  tore  out  his  entrails  and  deposited  them  in 
some  secret  place  j  the  headless  sprite  then  roamed  about  in  the  dark 
working  mischief,  and  when  he  returned  at  break  of  day  to  the  spot 
whence  he  started  to  take  up  the  vital  parts  he  had  left  behind,  he 
again  assumed  his  natural  form  as  demon  ghost. 

The  Tagalogs  were  frequently  imposed  upon  by  men  of  more  than 
ordinary  intelligence  who,  taking  advantage  of  their  credulous  disposi- 
tion, pretended  that  a  subtile  spirit  resembling  fire  obeyed  their  com- 
mands, that  they  could  despatch  it  in  any  direction,  and  could  thus 
destroy  their  enemies  at  pleasure  ;  and  it  is  said  that  poison  was  the 
most  effective  means  they  employed  to  convince  the  people  of  their 
irresistible  power.     The  common  multitude  were  so  much  infatuated 

'  He  seems  to  be  identical  with  PontiaDac.    See  infra,  p.  492. 
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with  the  belief  that  all  objects  in  nature  were  endowed  with  active 
powers  for  good  or  evil  that  they  felt  sad  and  depressed  at  the  appear- 
ance of  a  snake  in  the  house,  or  when  they  heard  the  pipings  of  a  rat 
or  of  a  lizard.  A  fisherman  or  a  huntsman  never  spoke  of  his  pro- 
fessional pursuit  in  his  own  dwelling ;  when  navigating  the  sea  they 
never  uttered  the  name  of  the  earth,  and  when  on  land  they  avoided 
talking  about  the  water.  Certain  plants  were  supposed  to  possess  tha 
ineffable  property  of  communicating  love  to  those  that  touched  them< 
On  entering  a  forest  they  addressed  their  supplications  to  the  wood 
demons  that  they  might  not  be  molested.  A  pregnant  woman  was 
not  allowed  to  cut  her  hair,  lest  the  child  might  be  born  hairless.^ 

Authorities. 

Les  lies  Philippines,  Histoire,  Geographie,  Moeurs,  &c.  Par  J.  Mallat. 
1846. 

A  Visit  to  the  Philippine  Islands.    By  Sir  John  Bowring.     1859. 

Dampier's  Account  of  the  Philippine  Islands  in  Pinckerton's  Voyages. 
Vol.  xi. 

Premier  Voyage  autour  du  Monde.  Par  le  chevalier  Kgafetta  sur  l&cadre 
de  Magellan  pendant  1519-22.    An.  ix. 


TAGALAS. 

The  Tagalas^  and  many  Bisaya  tribes  of  the  present  day,  who  form 
the  bulk  of  the  population  of  Lugon,  Mindanao  and  other  islands, 
especially  those  of  the  seaport  towns,  have  long  since  been  converted 
to  Christianity,  and  are  more  or  less  civilised.  They  are  no  longer 
the  pure  stock,  such  as  the  Spaniards  found  them  three  centuries  ago; 
but  they  have  become  a  mixed  race  by  intermarriage  with  Malays  and 
other  Polynesians,  and  even  with  Chinese,  Japanese  and  Europeans. 
The  number  of  the  Tagalas  is  estimated  in  a  government  report  of 
1858  at  1,787,528  souls.  The  number  of  Mestizos  and  tributary 
Chinese  is  stated  to  be  78,400  souls.' 

The  Tagalas  are  on  an  average  of  medium  stature,  while  their  bodily 

'  A  friar  named  Theodor  of  the  Mother  of  Ood  in  a  report  to  the  Mexican  In- 
quisition says :  "Tliere  are  witches  in  every  pueblo,  and  in  some  they  form  a  third 
part  of  the  population.  These  slaves  of  the  devil  are  divided  into  sundry  classes  ; 
la/miaa  who  suck  the  blood  of  infants ;  striges  who  are  the  wanderers  on  the  face  of 
the  earth ;  sagas  who  dwell  in  houses,  and  convey  to  the  devU  all  the  information 
he  requires ;  larvas  who  devote  themselves  to  carnal  delights ;  temures  who  prepare 
love  philters ;  but  all  unite  to  do  mischief  to  the  human  race."  Bowring's  Yisit, 
p.  132. 

Such  are  the  teachers  sent  out  by  the  Catholic  Church  to  convert  the  world  and 
enlighten  mankind.  They  are  truly  the  blind  leaders  leading  the  blind.  They  are 
the  physicians  who  claim  to  possess  the  secret  of  curing  others  but  cannot  cure 
themselves.  It  must  also  be  observed  that  the  names  given  to  these  witches  are  all 
of  Greek  or  Latin  origin. 

2  The  word  Tagala  is  derived  from  the  Sanscrit  and  signifies  first  or  principal. 
It  is  used  here  as  a  generic  tribal  name  and  includes  not  only  the  Tagala  Proper  of 
Lu;on  and  Mindanao,  but  also  civilised  Bisayas  of  other  islands. 

*  The  total  population  of  the  Philippine  islands  is  estimated  at  4,290,371,  of  whom 
an  excessively  small  number  are  Europeans, 
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conformation  is  slim,  straight,  well-proportioned  and  frequently  very- 
elegant.  Their  complexion  is  of  a  coppery  red ;  their  hair  is  black, 
smooth;  thick  and  hard,  but  they  are  mostly  beardless.  They  have  a 
round  head  of  medium  size,  somewhat  flattened  behind ;  an  open  but 
narrow  forehead,  and  a  short  broad  face.  Their  eyes  are  almond- 
shaped,  black  and  sparkling,  shaded  by  long  lashes  and  overarched 
by  thick  eyebrows.  Their  cheek-bones  are  prominent ;  their  nose, 
which  is  more  or  less  flat,  is  of  medium  size ;  their  lips  are  moderately 
thick,  and  their  teeth  are  naturally  white  and  strong,  but  they  are 
generally  coloured  by  chewing  betel.  Their  lower  limbs  are  stout 
and  nervous,  but  slim,  and  their  feet  are  small  with  the  toes  wide 
apart,  which  are  used  as  prehensile  organs.  They  have  a  broad, 
capacious  chest,  and  the  breasts'  of  the  women  are  straight  and  hard. 
They  exhibit  much  agility  in  climbing  trees,  and  their  delicacy  of 
smell  is  so  extraordinary  that  it  is  said  they  can  recognise  the  garment 
of  the  woman  they  love  by  the  smell  of  her  perspiration.  The  Tagala 
women  are  of  elegant  form,  and  are  very  dignified  in  their  demeanour. 
They  are  proud  of  their  small  feet,  they  have  a  gracefnl  gait,  and  are 
somewhat  coquettish  in  their  walk.  Their  large,  black,  languid  eyes 
diffuse  a  gentle  expression  over  their  whole  countenance ;  but  they 
are  rather  coarse-featured,  and  are  by  no  means  agreeable  in  general 
appearance. 

The  Tagalas  of  the  higher  classes  of  the  interior  have  preserved 
many  noble  traits  of  character.  They  are  kind  and  even  generous  in 
their  social  intercourse.  They  are  grateful  for  benefits  received  and 
are  faithful,  calm  and  considerate.  They  are  very  hospitable  and 
consider  it  a  high  honour  to  receive  a  stranger,  and  they  make  every 
possible  sacrifice  to  manifest  their  high  regard  for  their  guest.  They 
are  fickle  in  their  disposition,  and  are  easily  affected  by  external  im- 
pressions. They  are  generally  proud  in  bearing,  and  implacable  and 
revengeful  towards  their  enemies.  The  lower  orders  are  timid  and 
fearful,  they  are  not  easily  touched  by  reproaches,  and  love  to  take 
advantage  of  the  weakness  of  their  superiors.  But  they  readily  submit 
to  the  stern  behests  of  a  master,  and  even  endure  corporal  punishment 
with  unruffled  equanimity.  As  they  are  indolent  by  natural  inclina- 
tion, they  work  only  when  forced  by  the  necessity  of  the  circumstances. 
They  are  remarkable  for  a  sentiment  of  personal  shamefulness  called 
hya  which  renders  them  very  susceptible  of  insult,  and  causes  them 
to  respect  the  feelings  of  others.  They  are  perfectly  composed,  and 
are  even  indifferent  in  the  presence  of  death,  for  they  believe  in 
inexorable  destiny,  and  fatalism  makes  them  heroes.  They  yield 
strict  obedience  to  their  chiefs,  show  much  deference  to  everything 
that  is  aristocratic,  and  entertain  the  greatest  reverence  for  their 
spiritual  advisers.  As  soldiers  they  exhibit  considerable  courage,  and 
never  fail  to  do  their  duty  on  the  field  of  battle.  Their  intellectual 
capacity  is  above  mediocrity,  though  no  example  of  extraordinary 
talent  and  genius  has  ever  appeared  among  them.  They  are  witty 
and  ingenious,  their  power  of  imitation  is  most  remarkable,  and  they 
are  skilful  artisans  and  mechanics  without  previous  apprenticeship. 
Their  intellectual  acquirements  are  very  limited,   they  cannot   tell 

2  H 
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their   own  age,  and' they  know   nothing  of   the   history  of  their 
ancestors. 

In  order  to  secure  their  houses  against  the  humidity  of  the  soil 
during  the  rainy  season,  and  to  protect  them,  in  a  measure,  against  the 
effects  of  violent  earthquakes,  they  are  all  raised  upon  pillars  (origues) 
of  unalterable  wood,  about  four  feet  high,  connected  by  transverse 
beams,  which  form  the  foundation  that  serves  as  support  for  the  super- 
structure. Eough  palm-stems  are  united  by  their  ends  to  the  horizontal 
timbers,  and  upon  thes6  the  floor  of  bamboo  splits  is  laid.  The  walls 
are  either  of  planks,  or  of  bamboo  or  of  branches  and  leaves  of  the 
atap  pahn,  which  also  furnishes  the  thatch  for  the  roof.  The  better 
houses,  which  are  also  more  commodious,  have  their  plank  walls 
painted  and  neatly  decorated.  The  window  openings  are  closed  with 
panes  of  mother-of-pearl  as  a  substitute  for  glass,  and  are  shaded  by 
green  jalousies.  The  interior  is  divided  by  plank  or  pahn-leaf  parti- 
tions into  several  apartments.  In  the  largest  houses,  in  addition  to 
the  drawing  and  reception  rooms,  there  is  a  large  space  assigned  to 
the  dining  hall  and  the  sleeping  chambers.  The  kitchen  is  an  out- 
building unconnected  with  the  main  dwelling.  The  ground-floor  is 
unoccupied  and  is  used  only  as  cellar  and  storeroom. 

Among  the  lower  classes  the  family  dwelling  is  simply  a  small  hut 
containing  but  a  single  apartment  with  a  common  mat  spread  upon 
the  floor,  and  with  a  musquito  net  suspended  from  the  roof-frame,  and 
here  men,  women  and  children  have  their  •  common  sleeping-place. 
But  notwithstanding  that  the  space  is  very  contracted  the  utmost 
cleanliness  prevails  in  the  interior.  Each  house  is  enclosed  by 
bamboo  stakes,  and  is  thus  surrounded  by  a  vacant  space  which 
forms  the  vegetable  garden ;  and  it  is  besides  shaded  by  a  number  of 
cocoa-nut  trees,  mangos,  areca  palms  and  bananas.  For  temporary 
use  some  tribes  construct  portable  huts  of  bamboo,  rattan  and  palm 
leaves. 

The  household  utensils  of  the  Tagalas  are  few  and  simple.  Calar 
bashes  and  bamboo  joints  serve  as  water-vessels ;  cocoa-nut  hulls  are 
used  as  drinking  cups  or  bowls,  spoons  made  of  bark  and  kettles  for 
cooking  rice  constitute  the  table  service  and  kitchen  outfit.  A 
mortar  provided  with  two  pestles  stands  in  the  yard  for  hulUng  rice. 
Benches  are  ranged  round  the  interior  walls,  and  a  kind  of  stool 
subserves  the  purpose  of  a  table.  The  rest  of  the  household  ware  is 
made  up  of  a  vessel  holding  cocoa-nut  oil,  a  lamp,  torches  of  resinous 
wood,  the  picture  of  the  Virgin,  a  crucifix,  a  little  basket  containing 
the  materials  for  betel  chewing,  and  finally  a  guitar  or  flute  to  while 
away  the  weary  hours.  Variously  coloured  mats,  to  which  in  cool 
weather  a  blanket  or  a  cotton  coverlet  is  added,  serve  as  beds,  A 
box  or  chest  is  used  as  wardrobe  which  holds  all  their  valuables. 

The  dress  of.  the  Tagalas,  if  not  picturesque,  shows  at  least  good 
taste,  and  is  suitable  to  the  climate.  As  body-dress  the  men  wear 
trousers  called  jareta  which  are  generally  of  striped  or  coloured  silk 
or  cotton  stuff  fastened  round  the  waist  by  a  belt,  or  by  a  running 
string  that  passes  through  a  tubular  seam ;  or  simply  by  a  handker- 
chief tied  round  the  waist.     Over  these  is  worn  a  well-starched  shirt- 
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like  outer  dress  of  plain  or  embroidered  cotton,  open  at  the  breast 
and  descending  about  two  inches  below  the  knee.  Their  head  is 
covered  by  a  bamboo  or  rattan  hat  in  European  style ;  or  by  a  salacot, 
which  is  an  umbrella-shaped  hat  of  rattan,  or  liark,  or  bamboo  or 
tortoise-shell  varnished  black  and  supported  by  a  circular  hoop. 
Sometimes  a  handkerchief,  negligently  folded,  is  wrapped  in  turban-: 
fashion  round  the  temples.  Men  of  the  higher  classes  suspend  from 
their  neck  a  coral  rosary  and  a  medallion  of  gold,  and  a  scapulary  hangs 
down  their  breast.  During  the  wet  season  a  hat  made  of  rice-straw 
and  a  mantle  woven  of  the  same  material  effectually  protect  them 
from  being  drenched  by  the  copious  rains.  The  men  cut  their  hair 
short,  and  shave  the  back  of  their  head  so  as  to  leave  an  exact  semi- 
circle with  the  convex  side  downwards ;  while  the  higher  classes 
gather  their  hair  at  the  crown  of  their  head  in  a  queue  about  one 
foot  long,  which  is  placed  inside  of  the  hat  when  going  abroad.  The 
rich  are  not  only  dressed  in  the  most  precious  stuffs  of  the  finest 
texture,  but  they  wear  jewels  of  immense  value  made  of  gold  set  with 
diamonds  and  pearls.  All  are  armed  with  the  holae,  which  is  a  kind 
of  pointed  dirk,  a  foot  long,  with  a  highly  ornamented  handle  encased 
in  a  wooden  sheath,  and  stuck  into  the  belt.  It  serves  all  economic 
purposes,  is  used  in  hunting,  and  is  employed  as  an  arm  of  attack 
and  defence. 

The  costume  of  the  women  differs  considerably  from  that  of  the 
men,  and  the  dress  materials  of  the  Wealthy  are  more  elegant  and 
costly.  Their  under-dress  is  a  kind  of  jacket,  with  long  ample  sleeves 
which  are  very  narrow  at  the  lower  end.  It  is  of  thin,  almost  trans- 
parent white  or  striped  cotton  stuff,  covers  the  bosom  and  reaches 
down  to  the  waist.  Over  this  is  worn  the  saya  which  is  a  skirt  of 
red,  yellow  or  green  striped  cotton  that  serves  as  petticoat,  the  upper 
end  being  twisted  and  tucked  in,  so  as  to  keep  it  close  round  the  waist, 
from  whence  it  falls  loosely  down  to  the  feet.  The  better  classes 
wear  a  handkerchief  round  their  neck  on  going  abroad,  which,  on 
festival  days,  is  attached  by  a  brooch  of  diamonds  or  pearls.  Their 
feet  are  protected  by  a  kind  of  slippers,  of  which  the  uppers  scarcely 
cover  the  toes,  leaving  the  little  toe  exposed.  They  are  of  morocco 
or  coloured  velvet  embroidered  with  silk,  gold  or  silver  thread  strung 
with  pearls  and  precious  stones.  Their  chaplets  are  composed  of  thir- 
teen large  gold  beads  alternating  with  pearls  and  coral,  from  which  a 
golden  medal  is  suspended  engraved  on  the  one  side  with  the  picture 
of  the  Virgin,  and  bearing  on  the  reverse  side  the  inscription :  "  Non 
fecit  Miter  omni  nationi,"  "she  has  not  done  as  much  in  favour  of  any 
other  nation."  Their  long,  beautiful  hair  is  gathered  in  a  knot,  and 
is  fixed  to  the  top  of  the  head  by  a  double-headed  pin  of  silver  or  gold 
set  with  pearls  or  diamonds.  Though  the  children  generally  go  naked 
in  the  house  up  to  the  age  of  five  or  six,  yet  among  the  better  classes 
they  are  elegantly  dressed  on  festival  days.  Both  sexes  are  exceedingly 
cleanly  in  their  personal  habits.  Men  wearing  trousers,  and  the 
women  putting  on  a  loose  garment  which  they  throw  off  on  entering 
the  water,  bathe  together  in  the  rivers ;  and  they  wash  themselves 
several  times  a  day  by  pouring  over  their  head  a  quantity  of  water 
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mixed  with  mimosa  bark  called  gogo  which  imparts  to  it  detergent 
properties. 

The  Tagalas  are  weU  supplied  with  food  materials  of  the  best 
quality.  Eice  is  the  staple  article  of  consumption  with  all  classes, 
and  serves  as  a  substitute  for  bread.  After  being  boiled  for  a  suffi- 
cient length  of  time  it  is  called  canin,  and  is  eaten  with  the  addition 
of  a  little  red  pepper,  dr  it  is  seasoned  with  honey  or  sugar.  A  relish 
called  gaiday  prepared  from  meat  or  fish,  to  which  a  little  tamarisk 
and  various,  cultivated  plants  are  added,  is  a  favourite  dish.  Dried 
fish  constitute  the  most  ordinary  meat  diet,  especially  among  the 
common  people.  But  the  flesh  of  the  buffalo,  as  well  as  beef,  pork, 
venison  and  fowl  are  generally  served  up  at  the  table  of  the  wealthier 
classes,  either  fresh,  salted  or  dried  in  the  sun.  On  great  public  occa- 
sions, a  whole  hog  supported  on  a  bamboo  frame,  is  roasted  over  the 
fire,  and  is  eaten  with  a  well-tasted  brown  sauce.  Their  ordinary 
seasonings  are  salt,  red  pepper  and  an  aromatic  plant  called  paxio  ; 
besides  soy — a  well-known  sauce  imported  from  China.  Each  meal 
is  concluded  by  serving  up  such  fruits  as  the  season  may  supply,  to 
which  various  sweetmeats  are  sometimes  added.  After  the  dessert 
they  invariably  drink  a  cup  of  water,  which  is  followed  by  a  cigarette 
and  a  dose  of  betel.  They  take  three  meals  a  day,  and  their  kitchen 
generally  serves  as  dining-room.  Here  they  are  squatting  on  their 
heels  round  a  mat  or  a  low  platform,  upon  which  is  placed  a  large 
dish  filled  with  rice  surrounded  by  glazed  earthenware  vases  or  neat 
calabashes  filled  with  vinegar,  pickles  and  different  sauces.  Each 
guest  helps  himself  with  his  fingers,  and  places  his  share  on  a  banana 
leaf  that  serves  as  plate.  '  They  are  very  sober  and  temperate  in  their 
habits  and  never  drink  to  excess.  In  the  seaport  towns  spirituous 
liquors  are  much  esteemed,  but  in  the  interior  water  is  their  only 
beverage. 

When  a  stranger  enters  the  house  he  is  hospitably  received,  tobacco 
and  betel  are  instantly  offered  to  him ;  he  is  regaled  with  conserves 
and  a  glass  of  fresh  water  is  placed  at  his  disposal.  The  peasantry  of 
the  interior  place  in  a  small  bamboo  frame  supported  by  a  post  or 
projecting  from  the  window  of  the  hut  a  supply  of  food  or  fruits 
covered  with  plantain  leaves,  which  is  offered  to  the  passing  stranger 
or  traveller  who,  if  he  partakes  of  the  generous  gift  of  the  host,  gene- 
rally leaves  an  adequate  compensation  ;  but  if  he  is  too  poor  no  pay- 
ment is  exacted  nor  received. 

Agriculture  forms  one  of  the  chief  occupations  of  the  Tagalas.  Rice 
is  the  staple  article  of  production,  and  yields  an  abundant  harvest. 
Two  varieties  of  this  cereal  are  produced  :  the  lowland  and  the  moun- 
tain rice.  The  last  is  sown  broadcast  at  the  end  of  May  in  a  well- 
ploughed  and  harrowed  field,  buffaloes  being  employed  for  trampling 
down  the  seed  which,  if  properly  hoed  and  weeded,  matures  in  three 
or  four  months,  when  it  is  cut,  panicle  by  panicle,  with  the  reaping 
knife.  For  the  cultivation  of  the  lowland  rice  the  fields  are  divided 
into  squares  surrounded  by  low  dykes,  which  communicate  with 
canals  that  convey  the  water  from  some  river  to  the  place  where  it  is 
needed.     Before  the  sowing  is  made  the  ground  is  ploughed   and 
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harrowed  several  times,  and  the  surface  is  then  entirely  flooded  so  as 
to  reduce  the  soil  to  a  miry  consistence.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
rainy  season,  in  the  month  of  June  or  July,  the  rice  is  sown  in  a  seed 
plot  (semUlero,  Span.),  where  it  sprouts  up,  and  is  allowed  to  grow  to 
a  certain  height  for  a  period  of  seven  weeks,  and  at  the  end  of  this 
time,  the  men  tear  up  the  young  stems  by  the  root,  which  are  trans- 
planted by  the  women  who  stand  in  the  mire  up  to  their  knees,  and 
set  them  out  in  regular  rows  in  the  field  prepared  to  receive  them. 
In  the  course  of  four  or  five  months  the  harvest  is  ripe,  and  the 
stalks,  are  cut  with  a  sharp  reaping-knife  (yotap)  or  a  reaping-hook 
(Ulit).  The  grain,  after  it  is  separated  from  the  straw  by  being 
trodden  under  foot  on  loosely  woven  rattan  wattles  raised  about  six 
feet  above  the  ground,  is  stored  away  unhulled.  The  hulling  opera- 
tion is  performed  each  day  in  a  wooden  mortar  as  the  rice  is  needed 
for  domestic  use.  Wheat  has  been  introduced,  but  it  is  not  much 
cultivated.  Maize  is  successfully  grown,  and  is  much  used  when  the 
rice  crop  yields  but  a  scanty  return.  The  coffee  bush  grows  here 
to  perfection,  and  furnishes  berries  of  a  superior  quality.  Several 
species  of  sugar-cane  are  produced,  of  which  the  zambales  is  principally 
esteemed  for  chewing;  while  the  red,  purple,  white  and  striped 
varieties  supply  the  juice  for  the  manufacture  of  sugar.  The  sprouts 
are  planted  in  February  and  May,  and  if  the  ground  is  kept  clean  by 
turning  down  the  weeds,  which  is  done  by  passing  between  the  rows 
with  the  plough,  the  crop  ripens  in  ten  or  twelve  months.  After  the 
canes  are  cut  they  are  carried  to  the  crushing-mill  (cala/yavan)  com- 
posed of  two  cylindrical  stones,  provided  with  wooden  teeth  which  are 
turned  by  means  of  a  wheel,  to  which  a  bufialo  is  hitched.  Indigo 
of  the  finest  quality  is  grown  with  success.  It  is  sown  broadcast 
immediately  after  the  temperate  season,  and  the  ground  being  kept 
clear  of  weeds  it  springs  up  with  great  rapidity,  and  is  ready  for 
harvesting  during  the  rainy  season  in  the  month  of  June.  Tobacco, 
which  is  a  government  monopoly,  is  an  important  article  of  exporta- 
tion. The  abaca  or  wild  banana  {Musa  textilis)  furnishes  a  vegetable 
fibre  of  great  value,  which  is  not  manufactured  into  woven  tissues 
in  the  country,  but  a  great  portion  of  it  is  exported  to  America.  It 
is  easUy  cultivated  by  cuttings  and  after  it  is  fully  grown  the  main 
stem'  is  cut  down  each  year,  and  new  shoots  grow  up  with  great 
rapidity.  It  is  generally  planted,  near  the  cocoa-nut  trees  to  shade 
it  from  the  burning  sun.  After  a  growth  of  three  years  it  is  stripped 
of -its  bark  every  month,  which  is  cut  into  strips;  and  being  beaten 
with  sticks  and  exposed  to  the  sun,  it  is  washed  and  thoroughly  dried. 
The  fibre  is  then  packed  into  bales,  and  is  sent  to  market  for  sale. 
The  cacao  {Theohroma  cacao),  which  has  been  naturalised,  thrives 
well  on  many  of  the  islands.  Cotton  is  grown  in  sufiicient  quantity 
for  home  consumption.  The  cocoa-nut,  the  most  precious  of  all  the 
tropical  productions,  is  found  on  all  the  islands,  and  bananas  grow 
here  in  immense  varieties.  Pepper,  cloves  and  nutmeg  find  here  a 
genial  soil  and  a  favourable  climate,  but  their  cultivation  is  not  much 
attended  to.  A  species  of  cinnamon  of  an  inferior  quality  grows 
spontaneously  in  the  mountains,  and  tamarinds  are  most  abundant 
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eveirywhere.  Of  vegetables  yams  and  sweet  potatoes,  cabbage,  lettuce, 
asparagus,  peas,  beans,  onions,  cucumbers  and  various  kinds  of  melons 
are  abundantly  supplied. 

Of  the  tropical  fruits  the  most  esteemed  are  mangos,  oranges, 
shaddocks,!  the  jack-fruit,^  rose-apples,^  guyavas,*  ananas,*  and  man- 
gosteens.^  On  the  island  of  the  Mindanao  sago  is  extracted  from  the 
Uhhy  tree — a  species  of  palm  which  grows  in  groves  five  or  six  miles 
long.  The  tree  is  felled,  and  the  trunk  being  split,  the  pith,  which 
is  scraped  out,  is  beaten  in  a  wooden  mortar.  The  farinaceous 
material,  after  being  soaked,  is  passed  through  a  strainer  into  a  trough 
fiUed  with  water,  and  being  then  violently  stirred  the  sediment  is 
precipitated,  which,  on  being  dried,  forms  the  sago  of  commerce. 

Every  Indian  or  Spanish  subject  who  clears  woodland  for  cultiva- 
tion acquires  a  possessory  title,  and  he  is  the  sole  beneficiary  of  the 
usufructuary  right.  Three  kinds  of  lands  are  adapted  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  rice ;  the  tubigan  are  lands  subject  to  inundation,  which  are 
planted  in  lowland  rice ;  the  caynin  or  dry  lands  recently  cleared, 
and  the  ccdihan  or  dalatan  which  are  the  dry  lands  after  having  pro- 
duced the  first  crop,  when  they  are  cultivated  by  being  worked  with 
the  plough.  All  the  uninundated  lands  fit  for  cultivation  are  rented 
out  to  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  villages,  who  pay  as  ground 
rent  one  fifth  of  an  average  crop.  These  farmers,  in  turn,  rent  small 
tracts  of  ground  to  individuals  who  till  their  fields  in  person,  for 
which  they  are  entitled  to  one  half  of  the  rice  produced,  while  the 
other  half  goes  to  the  farmer.  But  if  the  farmer  furnishes  the 
buffaloes  and  the  agricultural  implements  the  tenant  has  to  pay  the 
cost  for  hiring  the  animals,  he  has  to  bear  half  the  expenses  incurred 
for  purposes  of  cultivation,  and  has  to  reimburse  aU  the  advances 
made  to  him  for  subsistence  and  the  payment  of  taxes. 

The  domestic  animals  reared  by  the  Tagalas,  in  considerable  num- 
bers, are  cattle,  goats,  sheep  and  hogs.  The  buffalo  is  domesticated, 
and  the  horse,  which  has  been  introduced,  is  of  small  size,  but  it  is 
very  hardy. 

Fishing  is  a  professional  pursuit,  and  is  even  much  practised  by  the 
women  who  pass  whole  days  in  their  canoes  (bancas,  Span.)  operating 
with  the  hook  and  line,  while  the  men  are  engaged  in  catching 
shrimps  and  crabs  by  wading  into  the  rivers  when  they  are  low. 
Enormous  nets  are  employed  when  fishing  in  the  lakes  and  rivers, 
which  are  sunk  and  raised  by  bamboo  machinery.  The  Biscayas  catch 
fish  with  the  spear  by  kindling  a  fire,  which  attracts  the  attention  of 
the  fish,  and  makes  them  approach  the  banks.  Turtles  are  secured 
by  watching  them  in  a  concealed  place,  and  turning  them  over  on 
their  back  as  soon  as  they  come  within  reach. 

As  the  Tagalas  are  not  allowed  to  make  use  of  firearms,  hunting  is 
only  indulged  in  as  a  recreation.  They  possess,  however,  extraordi- 
nary skill  with  the  sarbaean  or  blowpipe,  with  which  they  rarely 
miss  their  aim.     In  the  interior  larger  animals,  such  as  deer  and  wild 


Citrus  decumana.  ^  Atrocarpus  integrifolia.         ^  Eugenia  Malacensis. 

Psidium  aromaticum.        '  Bromelia  anana.  ^  Ga/rcinia  mangostana. 
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boars,  are  hunted  with  the  bow  and  arrow  and  the  lance,  assisted  by 
dogs  which  are  well  trained  for  the  chase.  The  venison  is  generally 
dried  and  sold  as  tapa  in  the  Manilla  market. 

The  Tagalas  are  skilful  mechanics  and  artisans,  although  the  tools 
employed  by  them  are  most  primitive.  They  dress  buffalo  and  cows' 
leather  by  a  rapid  and  effective  process ;  and  they  understand  the  art 
of  varnishing  it  to  perfection.  Their  women  weave  not  only  silk  and 
cotton  tissues  of  the  finest  quality,  but  they  manufacture  muslin-like 
stuffs  called  piflas  of  banana  and  anana  fibre,  which  are  much 
esteemed  as  dress-materials.  The  loom  is  made  of  bamboo  and  is  of 
the  simplest  construction.  Their  mats  are  tastefully  coloured  and  are 
of  excellent  workmanship.  They  show  considerable  aptitude  in  the 
working  of  the  metals  ;  they  make  chains  of  silver  and  gold  of  great 
fineness ;  and  have  acquired  much  skill  as  carpenters,  carriage-makers 
and  boat-buLlders.  Their  bellows  are  nothing  more  than  two  sections 
of  hollowed-out  tree-trunks  about  three  feet  long  with  a  transverse 
tube  inserted  at  the  base  which  communicates  with  the  fire.  The  air 
is  forced  downward  by  a  bunch  of  fine,  feathers  fastened  to  a  stick 
which  opens  or  closes  the  cylinder  at  the  will  of  the  operator  who,  by 
using  both  hands,  manages  the  two  bellows  at  the  same  time.  A 
piece  of  hard  stone  serves  as  anvil,  and  a  small  axe  can  be  used  as 
adze  by  changing  the  insertion  of  the  helve.  Planks  are  made  by 
splitting,  and  the  planing  is  effected  with  the  ordinary  cutting 
instruments. 

The  Tagala  language  is  a  branch  of  the  original  Malay,  of  which  it 
has  the  copiousness  and  turn  of  phraseology ;  and  it  has  great  affinity 
in  its  idiomatic  expressions  and  grammatical  construction  with  the 
other  Polynesian  tongues.  It  had  been  reduced  to  writing  even  before 
the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards.  It  is  clear  and  elegant,  metaphoric  and 
poetical,  and  lends  itself  with  the  greatest  facility  to  improvisation. 
It  is  more  perfect  than  any  other  Malayan  idiom  in  its  internal 
organism,  and  its  grammatical  construction  is  best  developed.  The 
original  genius  of  the  language  has  been  preserved  in  all  its  purity. 
It  is  harmonious  in  all  its  parts,  has  been  but  little  affected  by  exter- 
nal influences,  and  has  undergone  but  slight  modification  by  the  intro- 
duction of  foreign  elements.  It  has  only  seventeen  alphabetic  char- 
acters and  a,  e,  i  and  u  are  its  only  vowel  sounds,  Nouns  are  declined 
in  six  cases,  which  are  indicated  by  position,  by  particles  and  by  pre- 
positions. Substantives  have  properly  no  number,  and  the  plural  is 
simply  denoted  by  a  numeral  or  by  the  particle  of  plurality  :  manga. 
To  distinguish  the  gender  the  specific  words  male  and  female  are 
used.  The  blending  of  nouns  and  verbs  into  a  single  word,  and  the 
paucity  of  words  which  makes  it  necessary  to  give  many  meanings  to 
the  same  expression  render  the  language  very  difficult  to  be  mastered 
by  a  foreigner.  1  Some  verbs  in  common  use  are  expressed  in  their 
application  in  numerous  different  terms  which  are  all  modifications  of 

1  Ayao  means  enough,  passage  of  merchandise,  dearness,  and  it  is  also  used  as  a 
note  of  admiration ;  baiia  signifies  brace,  beard,  lungo  perchance,  abscess  ;  loUo 
ineans  a  net,  to  melt,  to  frighten,  to  spell.    Bowring,  Philippines,  p.  220. 
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one  and  the  same  idea.^  Its  system  of  conjugation  is  very  simple ; 
the  moods  and  tenses,  being  expressed  by  appropriate  words,  are  con- 
nected with  the  verb  without  making  a  part  of  it  or  changing  the 
radical.  All  the  verbal  root-words,  which  express  a  manner  of  being 
either  physically  or  morally,  or  indicate  a  mode  of  motion,  are  conju- 
gated with  the  particle  um.  Mag  and^ap'  are  used  to  conjugate  verbs 
expressing  action  exerted  upon  an  object,  and  they  also  mark  the  con- 
tinuance of  an  action ;  as,  sumandal,  "  approach ; "  umaral,  "  learn ; " 
inagWli,  "  sell ; "  magsandal,  "  approach  him."  The  passive  voice, 
which  is  mostly  used  in  ordinary  conversation,  is  divided  into  the 
natural  passive,  indicated  by  in  intercalated  or  put  at  the  end  of  the 
radical ;  the  instrumental  passive  commencing  with  an  i,  and  the  local 
passive  terminating  in  an.  The  passive  in  in  is  applied  to  verbs  when 
expi;'essing  motion  without  reflexive  action;  as  to  eat,  to  call,  to 
depart,  to  strike,  to  think,  and  it  applies  to  the  subject,  that  is  the 
cause  of  the  motion ;  as,  hinigayca  nang  tubic  sa  aquin,  "  by  you  water 
is  given  me."  The  passive  in  i  applies  to  verbs  where  the  motion  is 
exerted  upon  an  object  actually  or  merely  understood ;  as  to  give,  sell, 
send,  write ;  or  to  determine  the  cause  of  the  motion ;  as,  ihigay  mo 
ang  tuhig  sa  aquin;  "to  me  is  given  water  by  you."  The  passive  in 
an  applies  to  verbs  which  express  the  object  of  the  motion;  as, 
higyan  no  aco  nang  tubig ;"  "water  is  given  to  me  by  you."  The 
particles  which  may  be  united  to  verbs  or  substantives,  are  of  several 
categories.  They  may  be  habitual,  instrumental,  causative,  authori- 
tative, co-operative,  repetitive  and  numerous  others  of  a  complicated 
nature.2  Its  pronominal  words  serve  as  catechism  of  politeness  in  the 
conversational  language  between  inferiors  and  superiors.  The  first 
person  plural  is  either  expressed  by  a  word  that  includes  the  speaker 
and  other  persons  referred  to,  or  it  excludes  the  person  speaking. 
The  second  person  singular  icao  or  co  is  employed  in  ordinary  conver- 
sation, and  fo,  which  is  a  word  of  respect  is  added  between  equals  or 
superiors ;  but  it  is  always  omitted  in  addressing  a  woman.  The  per- 
sonal pronouns  follow  the  verb  as  well  as  substantives.  The  language 
has  been  much  enriched  with  new  words  by  the  missionaries  who  had 
made  it  the  organ  of  their  religious  teachings,  and  who  are  the  authors 
of  the  modern  native  literatiu'e,  which  is  simply  confined  to  proverbs, 
prayers,  litanies  and  fragments  of  Bible  history  and  other  legendary 
lore. 

Some  of  the  Tagala  proverbs  seem  to  be  original :  Make  thyself 
a  friend  of  my  friend.  Desire  not  what  is  not  (attainable).  Don't  ' 
fling  up  a  stone,  it  may  fall  on  your  head.  A  knife  will  not  enter 
a  crocodile's  back.  The  drummer  should  beat  the  drum.  The  poor 
have  no  nurse.  Wake  not  what  is  sleeping.  He  carries  his  heart 
in  his  hand.  A  long  tongue  ought  to  be  clipped.  Let  him  make 
a  song  or  sing  one  (a  pretender).  What  is  sweeter  than  honey  or 
stronger  than  a  lion  ?     Tell  a  lie  to  find  the  truth.     An  insult  is  a 

1  There  are  a  hundred  and  forty  words  for  "  give  "  in  Tagala,  and  no  less  than  a 
hundred  and  sixty  for  the  verb  *'  to  do  "  in  its  various  applications. 

>  2  Present  sungmusnlat  aco,  I  write ;  Preterit  sunymulat  ca,  thou  hast  written ; 
Future  susulat  siya,  he  shall  write. 
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thorn  that  pierces  the  heart  of  an  honourable  man.  Sweets  have 
their  froth.  The  monkey,  however  richly  dressed,  is  but  a  monkey. 
He  struck  a  blow  with  his  hand,  and  got  bitten  by  a  centipede. 
Making  ignorance  your  interpreter.  Answer  with  nonsense  the  non- 
sense of  others.  Life  is  labour.  Sow  not  among  stones.  He  must 
obey  who  is  weak  and  poor.  In  beating  down  the  fruit  do  not  beat 
down  the  tree.     Saying  no  with  the  lips,  and  yes  with  the  heart. 

The  education  of  the  Tagalas  is  very  limited ;  yet  their  children 
are  taught  to  read  and  write  in  primary  schools  generally  kept  by  the 
priests. 

The  Tagalas  have  certain  ceremonial  forms  of  etiquette ;  they  salute  ■ 
each  other  by  touching  noses,  but  lip-kissing  frequently  accompanies 
the  act.     The  contraction  of  the  nostrils  is  an  invitation  to  a  friend 
to  approach  in  order  to  be  greeted  by  a  closer  embrace. 

Although  the  Tagalas  never  indulge  in  an  outburst  of  boisterous 
gaiety,  yet  they  are  not  averse  to  pleasure  and  time-killing  amuse- 
ments. They  have  not  only  a  decided  taste  for  music,  but  they  are 
excellent  performers  on  any  instrument  which  they  may  attempt  to 
master,  and  they  produce  the  sweetest  tones  of  a  melancholy  cast  on 
the  mandoline.  Their  dances  generally  partake  of  the  pantomimic 
character  accompanied  by  the  Castanet  and  the  rattle  which  indicate  the 
measure  to  the  performers.  While  engaged  in  their  dancing  exercises, 
they  frequently  improvise  and  recite  love  songs.  Or  the  young  men 
and  young  girls  pass  the  evening  by  repeating  dialogues  which  give 
expression  to  an  exchange  of  sentiment  between  the  wooer  and  his 
lady-love  ;  or  they  propose  riddles  which  the  company  tries  to  guess ; 
or  they  listen  to  some  allegorical  tale  which  deals  in  the  supernatural 
and  the  incredible.  Each  community  has  professional  dancing-girls 
who,  on  festal  occasions,  display  their  agUity  to  the  sound  of  the 
comingtangs  or  national  airs,  and  other  joyous  and  exhilarating  songs. 
Even  the  church  festivals  and  public  processions,  which  are  organised 
with  great  pomp  and  parade,  are  invariably  followed  by  national 
dances,  and  the  assembled  multitude  occasionally  finds  amusement 
in  the  tricks  of  jugglers  and  theatrical  exhibitions.  They  are 
passionately  addicted  to  gambling,  and  they  have  been  initiated  into 
the  niysteries  of  card-playing;  but  cock-fighting  is  their  favourite 
sport.  The  amateurs,  who  are  devoted  to  this  practice,  entertain  the 
most  ardent  love  for  their  game-cocks ;  they  are  their  constant  com- 
panions, and  they  are  far  more  attached  to  them  than  they  are  to 
their  wives  and  children.  They  attend  to  them  with  the  utmost 
solicitude,  and  watch  over  them  with  the  most  anxious  care.  Each 
village  has  its  amphitheatre  for  cock-fighting,  and  to  enjoy  this  privi- 
lege a  duty  must  be  paid  to  the  government.  Large  bets  are  made 
on  the  issue  of  this  unnatural  combat,  and  the  victorious  cock  never 
fails  to  be  caressed  and  highly  honoured  by  his  master.^ 


1  Le  signal  est  donn^,  les  combattants  soi)t  dans  I'arfene  ;  Us  allongent  le  cou,  en 
herissant  leurs  plumes,  ils  se  regardent  baisent  la  queue,  se  regardent  encore, 
secouent  la  teto,  et  fondent  I'un  sur  I'autre  ;  ils  sauteut  sur  leur  adversaire,  et  les 
pattes  recourbees  sur  la  poitrine,  le  frappent  par  le  c6t^  qui  correspond  i  I'^rgot 
arme  d'un  conteau ;  ils  tombent,  se  relfevent,  se  frappent  encore,  le  sang  coule,  11 
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Kite-flying  is  their  most  attractive  outdoor  diversion,  and  is  also 
sufficiently  exciting,  for  two  antagonists  attempt  to  entangle  each 
other's  kite  in  order  to  bring  it  down  to  the  ground.  Ball  playing  is 
a  favourite  exercise ;  the  cipa  or  hollow  bark  ball  is  thrown  by  one  of  a 
circle  of  players,  and  it  is  kept  in  constant  motion  by  being  struck  with 
any  part  of  the  body.  Both  sexes  while  away  their  time  in  smoking 
cigarettes  which  are  of  enormous  length,  and  are  kept  in  the  huts  for 
the  use  of  the  whole  family. 

The  Tagala  women,  although  well  treated  by  the  men,  are  never- 
theless the  drudges  of  the  household,  and  as  they  are  the  most  ener- 
getic and  the  most  industrious  members  of  the  family  the  most  useful 
outdoor  labour  devolves  upon  them,  and  they  thus  become  the  main 
support  of  the  domestic  establishment.  They  harvest  the  rice,  and 
store  it  away  as  the  most  important  food-material.  They  take  care 
of  the  cattle  and  other  domestic  animals,  and  even  follow  fishing  as 
a  pursuit.  In  addition  to  all  this  they  manufacture  the  dress  goods 
for  ordinary  clothing,  weave  the  mats,  and  keep  eating-houses  or 
public  shops  for  the  sale  of  chocolate  and  preserves. 

Although  marriage  is  a  religious  ceremony  celebrated  according  to 
the  ritual  of  the  Catholic  Church,  yet  the  young  man  who  sues  for  the 
young  lady's  hand  must  offer  a  present  to  the  father  of  the  girl,  and 
must,  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  render  such  services  as  his  future 
father-in-law  may  demand  of  him,  and  during  this  probationary  time 
he  is  looked  upon  as  a  member  of  the  household,  and  enjoys  the  inti- 
mate intercourse  of  the  bride.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the  obse- 
quious suitor  is  dismissed  in  disgrace,  and  another  young  man,  more 
favoured  by  fortune,  takes  his  place.  The  girl  may,  however,  insist 
that  the  marriage  with  the  man  she  loves  should  be  consummated, 
and  if  the  father  refuses  to  comply  with  her  wishes,  she  has  the  right 
of  invoking  the  protection  of  one  of  the  municipal  officers,  under 
whose  auspices  the  couple  are  united  in  the  bonds  of  wedlock.  After 
the  performance  of  the  nuptial  ceremonies  the  married  pair  receive  the 
paternal  benediction,  which  is  followed  by  feasting,  music  and  danc- 
ing, and  the  happy  event  is  sometimes  announced  by  rockets  and 
salvos  of  artillery. 

The  Tagala  women  are  assisted  by  midwives  {mdbuling  hilot)  during 
the  period  of  child-birth.  When  the  first  symptoms  of  labour  begin 
to  make  themselves  felt,  the  woman  is  stretched  upon  a  mat  spread 
upon  the  floor,  and  to  facilitate  delivery  hot  bricks  are  applied  to  the 
abdomen,  and  a  constant  downward  pressure  is  exerted  by  a  man  who 
performs  this  operation  as  a  professional  pursuit.     To  inspire  the 

ruiselle ;  un  des  combattatits  a  regu  une  blessure  large,  mortelle ;  il  chancelle  tombe 
et  meurt.  Le  vainqueur  monte  alors  sur  le  vainou,  et  d'une  voix  iclatante  proclame 
sa  viotoire.  Si  rennemi  n'a  ^t^  que  mortellement  bless^,  s'il  se  reUve  et  poursuit 
le  vainqueur,  celui-ci  effray^  h  la  vue  du  sang  qui  ooule  fuit  aouvent  et  abandbnne 
la  place  au  vaincu,  qui,  victorieux  k  son  tour,  expire  au  millieu  de  son  triomph.  Le 
coq  qui  s'enfuit  est  moqu6,  pluui^  en  vie  sans  pitii,  et  suspendu  en  dehors  de  la 
gallerie.  Le  bless4  qui  suivit  devient  I'objeot  des  plus  grands  soina.  MaUat, 
Philippines,  vol.  ii.  p.  77. 

This  description  of  a  cock-fight  is  so  vivid  and  true  to  nature  that  no  translation 
could  do  justice  to  it. 
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patient  witli  confidence,  she  is  surrounded  by  a  crucifix,  images  of 
the  Virgin,  pictures  of  saints,  and  a  number  of  wax  candles.  The 
woman  affected  with  labour  pains  is,  from  time  to  time,  dragged 
about  by  the  hair  to  prevent  swooning,  and  to  counteract  convulsions 
and  hemorrhage.  If  delivery  is  delayed  beyond  the  usual  time  gun- 
powder is  exploded  from  a  bamboo  cane  near  the  head  of  the  suiferer 
to  drive  away  evU  spirits.  After  the  delivery  has  been  happily 
effected  the  mother  is  refreshed  with  a  glass  of  cold  water,  and  she 
is  permitted  to  eat  some  boiled  rice.  The  child  is  laid  on  a  mat  or 
pillow,  and  is  exposed  to  the  open  air,  and  three  burning  tapers  are 
placed  on  the  two  cheeks  and  chin  of  the  infant  to  keep  off  evil 
influences  that  might  otherwise  prove  prejudicial.  They  believe  that 
a  guardian  angel  called  eatotobo  or  tagatanor,  is  born  at  the  birth 
of  every  Christian  chUd,  who  acts  through  Ufe  as  its  tutelary  patron. 

The  dead  among  the  Tagalas  are  honoured  with  funeral  ceremonies 
of  a  religious  character.  If  the  deceased  was  a  public  functionary, 
he  is  dressed  in  his  most  elegant  costume,  and  is  laid  out  in  state. 
Private  persons  of  both  sexes  are  clothed  in  the  habit  of  the  Fran- 
ciscan order,  and  the  body  is  deposited  in  an  open  coffin  which  is 
surrounded  by  burning  wax  candles.  The  relations  and  friends 
attend  the  funeral  service  which  is  performed  either  in  the  house 
or  in  the  church.  After  the  lapse  of  twenty-four  hours  the  burial 
takes  place  in  due  form,  and  the  surviving  friends  assemble  in  the 
mortuary  dwelling  for  nine  consecutive  days  to  sing  canticles,  and 
pray  for  the  repose  of  the  soul ;  and  each  evening  a  supper  is  served 
up  to  the  pious  assembly.  Children  are  buried  in  a  reserved  place 
called  angeloria,  and  as  it  is  regarded  a  great  privilege  to  die  young 
without  having  sinned,  the  parents  instead  of  weeping  rejoice  at  this 
glorious  end  of  their  darhng  loved  ones,  though  prematurely  taken 
from  them. 

The  Tagalas  are  no  longer  an  independent  nation,  but  are  directly 
governed  by  the  colonial  authorities  of  Spain,  who  exercise  executive, 
legislative  and  judicial  powers.  A  Captain  General  is  the  represen- 
tative of  the  sovereign  and  exercises  both  civil  and  military  authority. 
The  Lieutenant  Governor,  who  takes  the  place  of  the  Captain  General 
in  case  of  death,  is  called  Segundo  Cabo  or  Second  Head. 

The  whole  group  of  islands  is  divided  into  four  principal  parts. 
Lu§on  is  the  most  populous  of  all  the  islands,  and  Manilla,  its  capital, 
is  the  seat  of  government  with  a  population  which  is  estimated  at  a 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  souls.  Mindanao  is  but  partly  subjected 
to  the  Spanish  rule.  The  inhabitants  of  the  southern  portion  of  the 
island  ard  Mohamedan  Malays,  and  are  governed  by  native  rajahs  or 
sultans.  Towards  the  west  are  the  Bisayah  islands  where  the  coast 
population  only  recognises  the  Spanish  supremacy.  The  chain  of 
islands  comprising  the  Calamianes  and  the  Palaonans  submit  only 
to  the  Spanish  authorities  in  some  isolated  points.  The  provinces 
are  divided  into  pueblos  or  villages,  and  each  pueblo  is  presided  over 
by°a  gubernadorcillo  or  captain,  who  must  always  be  a  native  Tagala 
or  a  Mestizo,  must  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  locality  where  he  serves, 
and  must  be  over  twenty-five  years  old.     He  is  elected  annually,  and 
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is  appointed  out  of  three  names  by  the  central  authority.  He  is 
assisted  by  a  police  officer  or  alguazil  who  has  the  supervision  of  the 
lands,  and  another  subordinate  who  regulates  all  matters  relating  to 
herds  and  flocks.  There  are  still  other  inferior  ofiicers  and  alguazils 
whose  number  varies  according  to  the  number  of  the  population. 
The  captain  is  the  chief  magistrate,  and  he  exercises  judicial  functions 
in  the  first  instance;  he  is  responsible  for  the  police  within  the 
limits  of  his  jurisdiction,  and  he  enforces  the  orders  of  the  alcalde  for 
the  execution  of  works  of  public  utility.  Each  Tagala  is  bound  to 
pay  a  personal  tax  which  is  collected  by  an  officer  called  cdbeza  who 
is  also  the  legal  adviser  of  the  community.  Forty  days'  labour  called 
atag  is  exacted  every  year,  in  addition  to  the  personal  tribute  (bovis) ; 
but  exemption  from  this  servitude  may  be  obtained  by  the  payment 
of  three  dollars. 

The  Tagalas  have  been  nominally  converted  to  Christianity,  and 
they  strictly  comply  with  the  ceremonial  formalities  and  ritual  prac- 
tices  of  the  Church,  but  they  are  entirely  ignorant  of  the  true  spirit 
of  the  Christian  religion;  they  attribute  extraordinary  virtue  to 
images  and  statues  of  saints,  and  they  have  great  faith  in  miracles. 
During  holy  week  men  run  through  the  streets  voluntarily  submitting 
to  flagellation  until  blood  flows  which  they  consider  an  act  of  merit. 
They  still  retain  many  of  their  ancient  superstitions,  and  have  not 
even  abandoned  the  doctrine  of  fatalism  of  the  Mohamedan  creed. 
Like  the  Tagalogs  of  old  they  entertain  the  highest  reverence  for  Nona 
— the  ghost  of  an  ancestral  hero  that  inhabits  mysterious  places  which 
they  pass  with  a  feeling  of  awe  and  terror.  When  one  of  the  family 
is  dangerously  iU  the  women  invoke  the  assistance  of  the  Nono  in 
fervent  prayers,  and  they  attest  the  sincerity  of  their  devotions,  by 
suspending  from  a  bamboo  pole  various  articles  of  their  clothing  near 
the  spot  where  he  is  supposed  to  reside.  Large  isolated  trees  and 
certain  mountain  slopes  are  believed  to  be  the  dweUing-places  of  the 
souls  of  wicked  persons ;  and  they  never  venture  to  intrude  upon  the 
domain  of  these  dreaded  phantoms  of  the  dead  without  previously 
asking  their  permission,  and  as  a  particular  mark  of  homage  they 
present  to  them  offerings  of  rice,  fruits  and  meat.  The  banyan  tree 
is  held  sacred,  and  like  their  ancestors,  they  burn  incense  under  its 
shady  branches,  as  an  act  of  reverence.  They  are  equally  impressed 
with  the  belief  that  the  Patiana  or  Pontianac  attacks  women  in  the 
act  of  child-bearing,  and  to  counteract  the  malevolent  designs  of  this 
demon  spirit  the  husband  arms  himself  with  a  sword,  and  thus  keeps 
away  the  genius  of  evil  by  fighting  a  spectral  illusion.  When  the 
labour  pains  become  very  severe  the  suffering  patient  confesses  to  the 
priest,  and  an  old  matron  ties  a  precious  talisman  called  pudra  cuadra 
above  her  knees  which  never  fails  to  facilitate  delivery.  Tibalang, 
another  phantom  ghost  of  ancient  date,  performs  the  functions  of  the 
orthodox  Christian  devil,  for  he  inflicts  all  possible  evil  upon  man- 
kind, constantly  pursues  the  faithful  members  of  the  church,  and 
preaches  to  them  subversive  doctrines.  He  is,  however,  kindly  dis- 
posed when  information  is  desired  about  some  valuable  object  that 
had  been  lost,  and  he  is  frequently  invoked  to  reveal  the  hidden 
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secret.  He  is  also  endowed  with  the  supernatural  power  of  intro- 
ducing himself  into  the  human  body,  and  with  the  aid  of  aerial  wings 
he  flies  off  with  the  upper  portion  on  a  mission  of  mischief,  while  the 
lower  part  remains  behind  in  a  perfect  state  of  repose. 

They  give  much  credit  to  the  active  powers  of  the  luja  or  sor- 
ceress. They  imagine  that  she  keeps  concealed  in  her  dwelling  a 
little  mannikin  which  is  placed  between  two  vessels  filled  with  conse- 
crated oil.  When  the  old  witch  wishes  to  injure  any  one  towards 
whom  she  is  ill-disposed  she  pricks  the  little  demon  image  with  a 
pointed  instrument  in  a  certain  part  of  the  body,  and  the  pain  is 
immediately  felt  by  the  person  who  is  intended  to  be  injured.  To 
counteract  the  pernicious  effect  of  this  operation,  it  is  necessary  to 
purchase  the  favour  of  the  sorceress  by  a  suitable  offering  of  money, 
on  the  reception  of  which  she  rubs  with  holy  oil  the  part  of  the  body 
which  had  been  pricked,  and  the  patient  is  immediately  cured  by  the 
influence  of  sympathy.  The  malevolent  sorcerers  {assuan)  are  sup- 
posed to  feed  on  dead  bodies  and  on  human  foetuses ;  and  it  is 
affirmed  that  they  possess  the  power  of  transporting  themselves  into 
the  air  and  of  changing  their  form  at  pleasure. 

Their  amulets  and  talismans  {arden-anten)  are  nothing  more  than 
stones  that  resemble  in  form  a  little  fish  or  a  lion ;  but  caiman's  teeth 
and  other  objects  are  considered  equally  efficacious.  Certain  writings 
and  certain  signs  arranged  in  a  peculiar  way  are  imagined  to  protect 
the  possessor  against  the  contingency  of  being  wounded  by  a  projec- 
tile, and  the  repelling  force  is  so  effective  that  it  even  turns  the 
weapon  against  the  aggressor.  The  fortunate  mortal  who  is  favoured 
by  the  patronising  influence  of  a  certain  potent  charm,  is  enabled  to 
pass  several  days  and  nights  without  eating  and  drinking,  and  yet,  it 
is  asserted,  that  he  feels  neither  hungry  nor  thirsty. 
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The  principal  independent  Tagala  tribes  are  the  Igorrotes,  who 
inhabit  the  mountain  regions  from  the  province  of  Pangasman  to  the 
mission  of  Stuy,  and  from  the  eastern  part  of  the  same  province  to 
the  chief  place  of  the  valley  of  Agua.  The  Busaos  occupy  the  Signey 
mountain ;  they  have  the  Itetapanes  to  the  east  and  the  Tinguianes 
to  the  west.  The  Guimaanes  inhabit  the  eastern  part  of  the  Cordil- 
leras and  are  waging  incessant  war  against  the  Tinguianes.  The 
Yfugaos  are  equally  ferocious  and  occupy  the  country  east  of  the 
mission  of  the  province  of  Cagaya.  The  country  of  the  Gaddanes 
extends  from  the  banks  of  the  Margal  to  the  little  river  of  Gagayan. 
The  Calaiias  are  established  in  the  district  of  Itabes,  and  the  Ibilaos 
and  Ilongotes  occupy  the  mountains  of  Nueva  Ecija  and  Caravallo  de 
Vales.  Besides  the  Buriks  and  the  Apayaos,  the  Manobos  occupy 
the  eastern  portion  of  Mindanao.  The  Pintados  form  a  numerous 
population  scattered  over  several  islands,  and  they  have  exclusive 
possession  of  the  island  of  Marinduque.  The  number  of  Montescos 
in  Lufon  is  estimated  at  200,000  souls,  and  at  Mindanao  at  800,000 
souls.  In  the  other  islands  they  form  but  an  inconsiderable  part  of 
the  population. 

The  Igorrotes  are  of  medium  stature  with  robust  and  well-formed 
bodies ;  their  complexion  is  dark-yellow  or  brown  approaching  a 
copper  tint ;  their  eyes  are  large  and  black,  their  forehead  is  some- 
what receding-;  their  cheek-bones  are  slightly  prominent,  and  their 
hair  is  hard  but  smooth  and  of  a  glossy  black.  Their  mouth  is  large, 
their  lips  very  thick  and  their  nose  is  short.  The  Itetapanes  and 
Gaddanes  are  rather  of  small  stature,  but  they  are  well-proportioned. 
The  colour  of  their  skin  is  darker  than  that  of  any  other  Tagala  tribe  ; 
they  have  round  eyes,  a  large  flat  nose,  and  their  appearance  is 
hideous  if  not  repulsive.  The  Tinguianes  are  to  some  extent  a  mixed 
raceji  their  complexion  is  comparatively  light,  and  their  physical 
constitution  does  not  much  differ  from  that  of  the  civilised  Tagalas ; 
they  have,  however,  the  cheek-bones  and  lower  jaws  more  prominently 
developed.  The  Ibilaos  and  Ilongotes  are  much  inferior  in  physical 
outline  to  the  other  Montescos ;  they  are  not  only  much  below 
medium  height,  but  they  are  not  even  robust  or  stoutly  built. 

The  dwellings  of  the  Montescos  are  miserable  huts  of  bamboo  con- 
structed in  tent  form  with  sloping  triangular  walls  thatched  with  grass 
or  palm  leaves ;  with  a  narrow  hole  at  one  end  for  the  admission  of 
light  and  air,  which  serves  at  the  same  time  as  door.  Among  some 
tribes  in  the  Cordilleras,  the  houses,  which  are  built  of  planks,  are 

^  It  is  asserted  that  the  Tinguianes  are  of  Chinese  descent,  but  there  exists  no 
foundation  whatever  for  this  assumption,  for  this  tribe  has  none  of  the  religious 
practices  of  the  Chinese,  from  whom  they  differ  in  all  their  habits  of  life  and  espe- 
cially in  language,  which,  if  their  ancestors  had  been  Chinese,  could  not  have  been 
entirely  forgotten  or  effaced,  as  they  formed  an  independent  community  and  were 
not)  intermixed  with  an  alien  race. 
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mucli  more  solid  and  permanent.  The  huts  of  the  Apayaos,  the 
Manobos  and  other  tribes  are  raised  upon  posts  of  hard  wood  imper- 
meable to  moisture,  which  are  firmly  driven  into  the  ground.  The 
external  walls  and  floor  are  composed  of  planks  split  from  the  trunk 
of  a  species  of  cedar,  and  a  partition  of  palm  leaves  divides  the  inte- 
rior into  several  apartments.  The  hearth  composed  of  a  flat  stone  is 
in  the  corner  of  the  principal  room  which  is  well  furnished  with 
chests,  glass-ware  and  porcelain  vases.  The  ground  floor  is  occupied 
by  the  hogs,  and  the  troughs  for  pounding  maize  and  hulling  rice. 
AU  the  tribes  live  in  vUlage  communities  hardly  ever  exceeding  in 
number  from  seventy  to  a  hundred  persons  including  women  and 
children. 

The  costume  of  the  Igorrotes  is  confined  to  a  short  breech-cloth 
(haae)  of  tree-bark  or  coarse  cotton  cloth  and  a  kind  of  mantle 
(guaban)  of  white  worsted  stuff  striped  blue  or  red  which  is  thrown 
over  one  or  both  shoulders.  The  principal  men  are  distinguished  by 
particular  ornaments.  The  men  paint  their  bodies  in  different  colours, 
and  their  hands  are  marked  by  a  certain  device  which  has  some  resem- 
blance to  the  sun.  The  Yfugaos  indicate  the  number  of  enemies  they 
have  slain  by  pieces  of  cane  attached  to  their  necklace.  The  Igorrote 
women  wear  a  kind  of  waistcoat  which  is  open  in  front  and  leaves  the 
breasts  exposed ;  and  a  piece  of  cloth  (saya)  is  wrapped  round  their 
waist  which  reaches  down  to  the  knees.  The  Buriks  practise  tattooing, 
and  the  figures  traced  all  over  the  body  give  them  the  appearance  as 
if  they  were  encased  in  a  coat  of  mail  The  Busaos  wear  a  head 
covering  of  wood  or  of  rattan  work  made  in  cylindrical  form,  open  at 
the  top'  and  fixed  to  the  head  by  means  of  cords.  Their  arms  are 
painted  with  rude  designs  mostly  representing  flowers.  Some  sus- 
pend huge  rings  from  the  perforations  of  their  ears ;  others  insert 
cylindrical  pieces  of  wood  in  the  dilated,  elongated  holes.  The  Iteta- 
panes  wear  the  wooden  hat  of  the  Busaos,  which  is  painted  red,  and 
their  body  is  also  painted  in  the  same  colour.  The  Tinguianes  are 
decently  dressed  in  wide  trousers  {zdbaguelles)  of  their  own  manufac- 
ture, their  jacket  is  closed  up  in  front,  and  a  long  piece  of  cloth 
entwines  their  head  in  turban  style,  of  which  the  loose  ends  are  fall- 
ing down  gracefully  upon  their  shoulders.  The  dress  of  the  women 
is  similar  to  that  of  the  Igorrotes,  but  their  dress  material  is  always 
of  a  white  colour.  On  public  occasions  the  garments  of  both  sexes 
are  richly  embroidered  with  red  and  white  bands,  their  arms  up  to 
the  elbow,  and  their  legs  down  to  the  ankle  are  covered  with  bracelets 
and  anklets  of  pearl  and  variously  coloured  glass  beads.  The  Pintados 
are  neatly  dressed  in  cotton  stuffs,  and  a  few  of  the  richer  classes  are 
even  clothed  in  silk.  They  suspend  pendants  of  gold  from  their 
doubly  pierced  ear-lobes,  and  golden  ornaments  are  hung  round  their 
neck  and  encircle  their  arms.  Both  sexes  let  their  hair  grow  long, 
which  they  tie  in  a  bunch  on  the  crown  of  the  head,  and  the  men 
tattoo  their  bodies  with  elegant  ineffaceable  figure  tracings.  The  orna- 
mental jewels  of  most  of  the  Montescos  consist  of  necklaces  of  seeds, 
of  pieces  of  brass,  agate,  crocodiles'  teeth  and  shells,  and  of  earrings 
of  brass  or  gold. 
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The  food  of  the  Igorrotes  and  other  Montescos  is  drawn  both  from 
the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdom.  Sweet  potatoes,  yams  and  bananas 
are  favourite  articles  of  diet.  Eice  is  consumed  in  limited  quanti- 
ties, and  wild  fruits  are  gathered  in  due  season  and  make  up  for  other 
deficiencies.  The  buffalo  and  the  hog  furnish  them  their  meat  supply, 
and  if  a  deer  is  killed  in  a  successful  hunting  tour  the  venison  is 
dried  and  is  converted  into  twpa.  It  is  said  that  some  tribes  devour 
the  dead  bodies  of  their  friends.  The  Apayaos  and  a  few  other  tribes 
produce  a  sufficient  quantity  of  maize  which,  with  various  kinds  of 
roots,  affords  them  a  substantial  article  of  food.  All  th^  tribes  are  pas- 
sionately addicted  to  the  excessive  indulgence  of  intoxicating  beverages. 
They  not  only  partake  in  copious  draughts  of  palm-wine,  but  they  are 
equally  fond  of  liquors  distilled  from  rice  and  sugar-cane.  Both  sexes 
are  exceedingly  fond  of  smoking  tobacco,  and  the  men  are  hardly  ever 
seen  without  having  a  pipe  in  their  mouth. 

Nearly  all  the  Montescos  are  engaged  in  agriculture ;  and  rice,  sugar- 
cane, sweet  potatoes  (camot)  and  yams  are  their  principal  productions. 
The  Buriks  are  by  far  the  most  industrious,  and  their  agricultural 
operations  are  conducted  with  much  judgment  and  skill.  Their  fields 
are  regularly  irrigated  by  means  of  canals  constructed  for  this  purpose. 
They  harvest  two  rice  crops  during  the  year ;  they  attend  besides  to  the 
rearing  of  cattle,  and  are  quite  successful  in  working  gold  and  copper 
mines.  The  Busaos  have  also  devised  an  effective  system  of  irrigation, 
and  their  annual  yield  of  rice  is  very  abundant.  But  the  Tinguianes, 
being  the  most  civUised,  possess  not  only  large  well-cultivated  rice 
fields,  but  numerous  horses  and  large  herds  of  buffaloes  and  other  cattle. 
They  are  also  engaged  in  commercial  pursuits,  and  they  exchange  their 
surplus  rice,  cattle,  beeswax,  building  timber  and  gold  dust  for  such 
commodities  as  they  may  need.  The  Manobas  grow  rice  both  for  home 
consumption  and  for  sale,  and  they  produce  in  addition  tobacco,  maize, 
bananas  and  sugar-cane.  They  clear  every  two  or  three  years  a  new 
piece  of  ground  by  cutting  down  the  trees  and  bushes,  and  setting 
these  on  fire,  they  enrich  the  soil  with  the  ashes.  The  Yf  ugaos  are  an 
agricultural  tribe  who  annually  gather  an  abundant  rice  harvest,  and 
they  cultivate  various  other  vegetable  productions  which  supply  them 
with  adequate  means  of  subsistence.  The  Apayaos  grow,  in  addition 
to  the  ordinary  rice  and  maize  crop,  tobacco  and  cacao  which,  with 
honey  and  beeswax,  are  their  most  valuable  articles  of  exchange. 
The  tobacco  leaves,  after  being  stripped  off,  are  subjected  to  fermenta- 
tion ;  they  are  then  exposed  to  the  dessicating  action  of  the  air,  and 
being  bound  together  in  parcels,  they  are  sold  in  the  nearest  market. 
Bananas  and  oranges  are  also  produced  in  considerable  quantities  by 
many  tribes. 

Hunting  is  a  favourite  pursuit  with  all  the  Montescos,  and  they  are 
assisted  by  well-trained  dogs  in  pursuing  the  wild  boar  and  the  deer. 
All  the  tribes  distil  intoxicating  liquors ;  the  sinipsit  is  made  of  fer- 
mented rice  and  the  hasig  or  ilang  is  obtained  from  sugar-cane.  The 
Montescos  are  not  far  advanced  in  industrial  pursuits.  Their  most 
artistic  products  are  their  tobacco  pipes,  which  are  either  neatly  carved  of 
wood,  or  they  are  made  of  brass  or  burnt  clay.     They  also  produce  as_ 
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articles  of  ornamentation  brass  earrings,  armlets  and  necklaces.  They 
excel  in  braiding  baskets,  and  in  wood-carving  of  artistic  workmansbip. 
They  understand  the  art  of  forging  iron  and  making  pottery,  and  their 
women  not  only  braid  mats  but  spin  and  weave  cotton  and  wool  into 
sayas  and  mantles.  Their  mechanical  skill  is  mostly  confined  to  the 
manufacture  of  their  own  weapons.  The  Igorrote  women  weave  cloth 
of  good  quality  from  abaca  or  banana  fibre. 

The  Montescos  speak  different  dialects,  which  are  either  derived  fron. 
the  ancient  Tagalog,  the  Bisaya  or  the  Pampango,  all  sister  languages 
of  the  original  Malay. 

The  medical  practice  of  the  Montescos  is  altogether  founded  on  expe- 
rience and  observation.  They  make  use  of  the  bark  of  .a  certain  tree 
in  intermittent  fevers ;  and  many  herbs,  whose  curative  properties  have 
been  tested,  are  employed  in  different  diseases.  They  apply  the  actual 
cautery  to  counteract  local  pain.  But  they  do  not  exclusively  trust  to 
natural  means  for  the  healing  of  the  sick,  for  they  have  recourse  to 
amulets  and  charms,  and  to  the  sacrifice  of  fowls  and  other  animals. 

The  Montescos  are  fond  of  exciting  amusements  ;  but  they  are  more 
particularly  devoted  to  dancing.  The  dancers  form  a  circle,  and  with 
outstretched  arms  they  move  forward  and  backward  in  successive 
leaps,  by  alternately  lifting  each  foot  and  raising  it  up  behind,  uttering 
at  the  same  time  the  most  hideous  shrieks  and  yells.  The  measure  is 
indicated  by  the  beat  of  the  drum  which  is  of  conic  form,  and  is  struck 
with  the  hands.  On  special  occasions  feasts  are  given  by  their  chiefs 
and  other  influential  men  of  the  tribe,  and  the  invited  guests  are  fre- 
quently regaled  with  the  flesh  of  forty  buffaloes  and  a  hundred  hogs ; 
fermented  liquors  are  liberally  dealt  out,  and  universal  intoxication  is 
the  order  of  the  day.  At  the  close  of  the  festivities  the  external  and 
internal  walls  of  the  house  are  ornamented  with  the  heads  of  the  ani- 
mals served  up  at  the  festal  board,  which  serve  as  a  mark  of  nobility 
to  the  generous  host. 

Polygamy  is  practised  among  the  Igorrotes,  and  the  wealth  of  the 
Manobos  is  estimated  by  the  number  of  wives  they  are  able  to  procure 
and  maintain.  Each  wife  is  entitled  to  a  separate  hut,  but  the  first 
woman  married  is  the  legitimate  wife,  and  all  the  others  are  subordi- 
nate to  her.  Most  of  the  Montescos,  however,  marry  but  one  wife, 
and  both  the  husband  and  wife  have  the  privilege  of  dissolving  the 
marriage  relation  at  pleasure.  Adultery  although  of  rare  occurrence, 
is  looked  upon  as  a  crime  of  a  heinous  character,  and  is  punished  with 
death  among  some  tribes  ;  but  among  the  Igorrotes  the  husband 
merely  discards  his  guilty  partner,  and  receives  back  the  price  paid  for 
her.  No  particular  ceremonies  are  observed  to  give  validity  to  the 
marriage.  Among  the  Igorrotes  the  father  of  the  young  man  enters 
into  negotiations  with  the  father  of  the  damsel,  and  after  the  price  of 
purchase  has  been  agreed  upon  and  delivered  *  it  is  immediately 
divided  out  among  the  relations  of  the  bride.  If  the  young  man  is 
too  poor  to  pay  the  sum  demanded  the  matter  is  kept  in  suspense  until 

'  The  customary  price  is  ten  wooden  knives  having  the  value  of  two  or  three 
francs  and  about  sixty  francs  in  money.    Eevue  des  Deux  Mondes. 

2  I 
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he  shall  be  enabled  to  accumulate  sufficient  property  value,  and  several 
years  are  frequently  required  to  crown  his  efforts  with  success.  The 
Pintados,  who  also  purchase  their  wives  for  a  valuable  consideration, 
nevertheless  treat  them  with  much  affection,  and  they  do  not  even 
hold  them  responsible  if  they  commit  an  infidelity,  but  they  compel 
the  seducer  to  compensate  them  for  the  injury  received.  Among  some 
tribes,  after  the  suitor  has  obtained  the  consent  of  the  father  of  the 
girl  to  the  projected  union,  he  simply  conducts  the  bride  to  his  house, 
and  there  the  young  couple  are  kept  shut  up  for  a  period  of  ten  days, 
during  which  time  no  one  is  allowed  to  visit  them,  except  the  father  of 
the  bride  and  bridegroom  who  supply  them  with  their  daily  meals.  ^ 
Among  nearly  all  the  tribes  the  marriage  is  celebrated  by  feasting 
and  carousing  at  the  expense  of  the  bride's  father,  and  the  young 
people  generally  enjoy  themselves  in  dancing. 

The  Montesco  women  give  birth  to  their  children  without  outside 
assistance.  Whenever  a  woman  feels  the  first  symptom  of  labour 
pain  she  proceeds  to  the  neighbouring  brook  or  river.  After  delivery 
is  effected  she  immediately  plunges  into  the  water  to  bathe,  and 
having  performed  her  ablutions  she  carefully  washes  the  child.  After 
she  has  accomplished  this  purifying  operation  she  wraps  the  little 
babe  in  a  piece  of  bark  cloth  and  returns  to  the  hut,  where  she 
attends  to  the  ordinary  business  of  the  household ;  but  among  some 
tribes  she  does  not  leave  the  hut  for  three  weeks.  If  twins  are  bom, 
the  youngest  of  the  two  is  kiUed  unless  he  is  adopted  by  one  of  the 
families  of  the  village.  The  name  given  to  the  child  is  always  that 
of  the  relative  who  brings  the  first  present. 

While  most  of  the  mountain  tribes  practise  circumcision  for  the 
sake  of  cleanliness,  the  Pintados  have  the  singular  custom  of  intro- 
ducing a  tin  tube  into  the  urethra  to  which  a  wheel,  like  that  of  a 
spur,  is  attached.^ 

The  Montescos  dispose  of  their  dead  by  burial  They  inter  their 
deceased  friends  under  their  dwelling,  if  their  means  are  not  sufficient 
to  possess  a  family  sepulchre.  When  one  of  the  chiefs  or  a  man  of 
distinction  dies,  the  abdomen  is  cut  open,  the  bowels  are  taken  out, 
which  are  slightly  broiled  and  from  certain  indications  after  careful 
inspection  future  events  are  predicted.  The  body  is  placed  upon  a 
seat  prepared  for  this  purpose,  and  the  relations  and  friends  form  a 
circle  round  it,  feasting  upon  the  rice  and  cattle,  and  indulging  in 
copious  draughts  of  liquors  belonging  to  the  deceased.  If  the  dead 
man  was  too  poor,  and  no  supply  of  provisions  is  laid  up  in  store  to 


^  According  to  Dr.  Meyer,  while  the  marriage  feast  is  served  up  the  young  couple 
are  shut  up  in  a  hut,  where  they  remain  from  four  to  five  days ;  and  after  this  pro- 
bationary time  either  party  may  break  up  the  match.  If  the  contract  is  annulled 
by  the  young  man  he  is  bound  to  give  to  the  girl  a  full  suit  of  clothing,  a  spade,  a 
kettle,  armlets  and  earrings,  and  he  is  required  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  feast. 
If  the  girl  refuses  to  agree  to  the  match  she  must  make  good  the  cost  of  the  feast. 
If  she  proves  to  be  pregnant,  the  man  must  build  her  a  hut,  and  must  present  to  her 
a  hog  and  some  chickens.    Meyer's  Weltreise,  p.  530. 

^  Some  of  these  wheels  are  three  inches  in  diameter  and  they  sometimes  weigh 
half  a  pound.  Temaux  Compans'  Archives,  vol.  i.  p.  2  8.  Strange  if  true,  which  is 
more  than  doubtful. 
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regale  the  guests  who  are  invited  to  the  solemn  feast,  the  body  of  the 
deceased  is  given  up  by  the  family-  to  l)e  cooked  and  eaten  as  a  com- 
memorative act.  The  assembled  relatives  lament  the  death  of  the 
dear  departed  by  weeping,  and  singing  plaintive  songs  in  honour  of 
the  relations  who  have  long  since  left  their  nether  home,  eulogising 
the  character  of  the  friend ,  that  had  just  been  taken  from  them. 
Several  days  are  passed  in  feasting,  from  time  to  time  interrupted  by 
funeral  exercises,  until  they  become  exhausted  from  fatigue  and  fall 
helplessly  asleep.  When  the  time  of  burial  arrives  the  body  is  carried 
to  a  particular  burying  ground  called  lontdent,  and  here  it  is  placed  in 
a  kind  of  funeral  vault  in  the  form  of  a  buifalo  or  a  hog  which  is  the 
property  of  private  families.  These  receptacles  of  the  dead  being 
open  at  the  top,  leave  the  body  exposed  to  the  open  air,  and  are 
favourable  to  rapid  putrefaction.  The  Apaydos  suspend  as  memorials 
from  the  walls  of  their  huts  lances  and  other  arms  and  the  breech- 
cloth  of  their  dead  relatives.  These  trophies,  which  are  religiously 
preserved,  as  protecting  talismans,  to  escape  from  sickness  and  death, 
are  ornamented  with  coloured  rattan  work,  and  a  varnished  earthen- 
ware vase  of  a  particular  form, .  wiiich  hangs  near  by,  receives  the 
libations  of  wine  offered  to  the  anito,  or  ghostly  spectre  of  the  dead. 
Among  some  of  the  .Igorote  ■  tribes  when  one  of  their  friends  is 
in  the  last  agonies  of  dissolution  he  is  carried  outside  of  the  hut, 
that  his  departing  aniio  or  ghost  may  not  play  some  mischievous 
pranks  in  the  house.  The  body  is,  however,  brought  back  to  the  hut, 
where  it  is  placed  on  a  chair  in  a  sitting  posture,  dressed  up  in  the 
best  clothing  of  the  deceased.  On  the  first  day  after  death  all  the 
ornaments,  weapons  and  other  valuables  of  the  dead  person  are 
placed  by  his  side ;  of  which  most,  however,  are  gradually  with- 
drawn. In  the  meantime  a  buffalo  is  killed  and  the  funeral  feast  is 
prepared,  of  which  all  thp  relations  and  friends  partake  in  honour  of 
the  dear  departed.  At  the  close  of  the  mournful  festivities  the  body 
is  placed  in  a  wooden  coffin,  and  is  carried  to  a  natural  limestone 
cavern  which  is  designed  as  the  last  resting-place  of  the  deceased ; 
or  it  is  consigned  to  a  hollow  tree  or  to  a  grave  dug  in  the  ground 
before  the  door  of  the  hut. 

When  one  of  the  Pintados  falls  sick  his  relations  assemble  in  a 
boat,  and  a  sorceress  {huyluna)  being  invited  to  be  present,  a  box 
filled  with  various  kinds  of  drugs  is  offered  as  sacrifice,  under  her 
direction,  by  being  thrown  into  the  sea,  while  a  prayer  is  addressed 
to  the  ancestral  ghosts  to  bring  speedy  relief  to  the  sick  person. 
When  one  of  their  people  dies  young  they  say  that  the  ghostly 
spectres  have  devoured  his  liver  ;  and  when  an  old  man  departs  this 
world,  they  imagine  that  his  spirit  of  life  is  wafted  away  by  the  wind. 
When  one  of  their  near  relations  dies  they  make  a  vow  not  to  eat 
rice  until  they  have  secured  a  prisoner  of  war.  As  a  sign  of  mourn- 
ing they  encircle  their  arms  with  tie-vines,  of  which  they  hang 
garlands  round  their  neck.  During  the  time  of  mourning  they  drink 
no  fermented  liquors,  and  subsist  only  on  bananas  and  other  fruits. 
The  women  also  make  a  vow  to  abstain  from  rice  and  to  abridge  the 
period  of  this  abstinence  they  embark  in  a  canoe  with  six  of  the 
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most  valiant  men  of  the  community  who  accompany  them  to  a 
friendly  village,  while  they  celebrate  in  song  the  victories  they  had 
won,  the  prisoners  they  had  captured,  and  the  enemies  they  had 
killed  in  war.  Arrived  at  the  village  they  invite  the  inhahitants  to 
drink  with  them  the  wine  they  have  brought,  and  they  partake  of  the 
precious  liquor  untU  they  are  aU  intoxicated.  At  the  termination  of 
these  orgies  the  women  strip  themselves  of  their  white  clothing  and 
their  necklaces  and  bracelets  of  rushes,  and  from  that  time  onward 
they  begin  to  eat  rice,  wear  their  ordinary  dresses  and  their  golden 
ornaments. 

The  Montescos  entertain  the  superstitious  belief  that  to  appease  the 
manes  of  a  man  of  rank  as  many  victims  must  be  sacrificed  as  there 
remained  fingers  unclosed  during  the  last  agonising  struggle.  They 
have  no  distinct  idea  of  a  future  state  of  existence,  and  yei  they 
believe  in  the  survival  of  the  ghostly  self,  called  anito,  and  they  have 
some  indefinite  conception  of  metempsychosis — a  knowledge  probably 
derived  from  the  Chinese  or  Hindoos.  It  is  said  that  among  the 
Igorrotes  the  strange  custom  prevails  of  sacrificing  a  woman  at  the 
death  of  a  wife,  and  a  child  at  the  death  of  one  of  their  children, 
which  is  made  an  imperative  duty,  and  they  are  therefore  allowed  to 
do  this  with  impunity.  The  Pintados  assert  that  those  who  have  been 
stabbed  with  a  poniard,  or  have  been  killed  with  an  arrow,  or  have 
been  devoured  by  a  caiman,  having  died  the  most  honourable  death, 
rise  to  the  sky  on  the  arched  vault  of  the  rainbow  and  become  gods ; 
and  they  further  assert  that  those  who  are  drowned  remain  in  the 
bottom  of  the  sea.  They  suspend  one  of  their  garments  on  a  bamboo 
pole  that  it  may  flutter  in  the  breeze  in  honour  of  the  dead. 

The  Montescos  do  not  recognise  the  distinction  of  classes  in  the 
technical  sense  of  that  term,  and  yet  the  distinction  between  the  poor 
and  the  rich  is  a  patent  fact  which  is  imposed  upon  society,  however 
imperfectly  organised,  by  the  force  of  circumstances.  The  hamaas 
are  the  rich  and  favoured  heads  of  families,  who  are  congregated  in 
village  communities,  and  these  are  the  actual  owners  of  the  landed 
estates.  They  have  each  a  number  of  mglianes  or  poor  men  in  their 
service,  whom  they  supply  with  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  exact, 
in  return,  the  performance  of  any  kind  of  labour  as  an  equivalent 
compensation.  They  attend  to  the  duties  of  household  servants,  and 
are  employed  in  the  tillage  of  the  soil.  In  former  times  many  of  the 
subject  tribes  were  subjected  to  a  kind  of  servitude,  not  much  different 
from  real  slavery.  The  ayueis  were  the  house  servants ;  they  worked 
alternately  three  days  for  their  master,  and  one  day  for  themselves. 
The  tumarom  poques  lived  in  their  own  huts ;  they  served  their 
master  one  day  in  four,  and  cultivated  land  on  their  own  account, 
furnishing  to  their  master  annually  ten  chieubitis  of  rice.  The  tamate- 
banes  only  served  their  master  when  he  invited  his  friends  to  a 
banquet  or  some  other  entertainment;  they  generally  offered  some 
present  and  partook  of  the  feast  with  the  rest  of  the  guests. 

There  exists  no  regular  form  of  government;  every  village  com- 
munity is  absolutely  independent,  and  the  interior  relations  and  local 
affairs  are  regulated  by  the  customary  laws  which  are  enforced  by 
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public  opinion,  and  the  superior  influence  of  the  most  valiant  and 
richest  men  of  the  community  (maingiiels),  who,  though  they  cannot 
command  obedience,  control  public  affairs  by  dint  of  persuasion. 
Paternal  authority  is  unlimited  within  the  circle  of  the  family ;  chil- 
dren yield  voluntary  acquiescence,  and  never  fail  to  treat  their  parents 
with  respectful  consideration. 

Murder  is  punished  with  death,  but  it  may  be  atoned  for  by  paying 
■  an  adequate  fine  (tubat),  which  is  the  equivalent  of  the  blood-money 
demanded  by  the  relations  of  the  victim.  Theft  is  connived  at  as  a 
venial  fault,  and  the  offender  is  treated  with  great  leniency ;  but  he 
is  subjected  to  severe  punishment  if  he  has  permitted  himself  to  be 
caught  the  third  time.  Among  the  Igorottes,  if  a  man  commits  rape 
on  a  virgin  he  is  killed  by  the  girl's  relations,  unless  the  deflowered 
maiden  is  disposed  to  pardon  the  ofiender  by  consenting  to  marry  him. 
When  a  member  of  a  tribe  is  kOIed  by  some  evil-disposed  person 
of  a  neighbouring  tribe,  the  whole  tribal  community  is  bound  to 
revenge  the  death  of  the  victim  either  by  killing  the  murderer,  or  if 
that  is  impossible,  and  no  amicable  arrangements  can  be  made,  by 
declaring  war  against  the  tribe,  to  whom  the  criminal  belongs. 
Criminals  are  tried  and  convicted  by  a  regular  tribunal,  whose  mem- 
bers are  composed  of  the  mainguels,  the  hamaas  and  the  elders  of  the 
village. 

As  the  Montescos  recognise  no  supreme  arbiter  to  adjust  the 
difficulties  that  arise  between  tribe  and  tribe,  they  are  constantly 
waging  war  against  each  other.  Stratagem  and  surprise  are  the  tactics 
adopted  in  this  petty  warfare.  When  suddenly  attacked  by  an  enemy 
they  utter  the  most  frightful  howls  and  yells,  and  at  the  rallying  cry 
of  bajol  signifying  "  enemy,"  they  rush  forward  armed  with  javelins, 
which  they  hurl  with  the  greatest  precision,  and  they  also  wield  the 
iron  or  bamboo-pointed  arrow  as  well  as  the  double-edged  talibong  or 
sword  ^  with  good  effect.  When  a  hostile  invasion  is  apprehended  all 
possible  preparations  are  made  to  meet  the  enemy,  and  render  his 
advance  as  difficult  as  possible.  Pitfalls  are  dug,  which  are  covered 
with  light  bamboo  sticks,  and  are  strewn  over  with  grass.  All  the 
avenues  and  pathways  are  planted  with  sharp-pointed  wooden  pegs, 
of  which  the  points  are  sometimes  poisoned,  and  they  are  effectually 
concealed  from  view  by  a  layer  of  sand  or  grass.  In  these  warlike 
encounters  the  victorious  warriors  carry  off  and  sell  all  the  children 
they  can  seize.  These  innocent  victims  of  a  barbarous  practice  are 
often  sacrificed  to  test  the  efficacy  of  the  poison  before  starting  out 
on  a  belligerent  enterprise;  their  heads  are  frequently  cut  off,  and 
their  skulls  are  split  open  as  a  means  of  testing  the  strength  of  their 
talibongs.  After  the  Italones  of  the  island  of  Lugon  have  killed 
an  enemy  they  drink  his  blood,  cut  up  his  body,  and  devour  raw  the 
lungs,  the  back  part  of  the  brains,  the  entrails  and  other  morsels  of 
flesh  supposing  that  the  horrible  mess  gives  them  spirit  and  courage 


1  The  talibong  also  called  bujia  consists  of  a  double-edged  blade  with  a  blunted 
point  and  a  handle  of  buffalo  horn.  It  is  about  eighty  centimetres  long  and  eight 
centimetres  wide. 
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in  war.  The  skulls  are  kept"m  the  houses  as  trophies,  and  the  teeth 
are  inserted  in  the  handles  of  their  cutlasses.  When  in  their  maraud- 
ing expeditions  the  Manobos  kill  an  enemy,  they  draw  their  sword 
which  is  dedicated  to  this  special  service,  cut  open  the  breast  of  the 
corpse,  and  dip  in  the  still  reeking  blood  the  talisman  of  their  war- 
god,  which  is  suspended  from  their  neck ;  they  then  tear  out  the  heart 
and  the  liver,  bite  off  a  morsel  and  devour  it,  which  appeases  their 
fierce  spirit  of  revenge.  Their  prisoners  of  war  are  all  offered  up 
as  a  sacrifice  to  their  war-god.  .' 

The  Montescos  cannot  be  said  to  have  developed  a  regular  system 
of  religious  belief.  They  have  neither  priests,  temples,  nor  any  kind 
of  worship ;  and  yet  they  are  exceedingly  credulous  and  superstitious 
and  have  invented  many  fantastic  fictions  of  a  religious  type.  Some 
tribes  entertain  great  veneration  for  the  sun  and  the  stars.  Others 
look  upon  rain  {pati)  as  an  emanation  of  some  superior  power,  and 
they  address  invocations  to  it  as  the  patron  genius  of  the  rice  crop. 
They  recognise  as  divine  numerous  other  supernatural  beings,  and  repre- 
sent them  by  wooden  images  in' human  form  with  their  arms  supported 
upon  their  knees,  and  their  head  placed  between  their  two  hands, 
typical  of  their  conception  of  perfect  beatitude  and  undisturbed  repose. 
These  are  undoubtedly  representative  forms  of  ancestral  heroes  termed 
nonos  or  anitos,  one  of  whom  bears  the  name  of  Cabiga,  who  is 
reported  to  be  married  to  a  wife  called  Bujan.  Among  the  Gaddanes 
the  anito,  who  is  supposed  to  be  the  progenitor  of  their  race,  is 
known  as  Amanobay,  and  his  wife  bears  the  name  of  Dalingay. 
Cabuniang  who  had  two  sons  called  Sumabit  and  Cabigat,  and  two 
daughters  named  Baingan  and  Daungan,  is  considered  as  ancestral 
progenitor  among  the  Yfugaos  and  most  of  the  Igorrote  tribes.  The 
Manobos  venerate  the  lightning  which  they  represent  under  the  form 
of  some  prodigious  animal,  and  they  assert  that  thunder  is  the  lan- 
guage the  lightning-god  speaks.  When  a  tree  or  some  other  object 
is  struck  by  lightning,  they  contend  that  the  representative  deity 
has  left  one  of  his  teeth  in  the  spot  marked  by  the  thunderbolt. 
The  crocodile  is  held  sacred ;  Diuada  is  the  god  of  the  harvest,  and 
Tagbusan  is  the  god  of  war. 

The  deceased  relations  of  the  Montescos  are  all  transformed  into 
spiritual  personalities  under  the  name  of  anitos,  and  special  honours 
are  paid  to  these  ghostly  patrons  of  the  family.  Feasts  are  celebrated 
when  their  protection  is  invoked,  and  libations  of  palm-wine  are 
offered  to  them  to  propitiate  their  favour.  When  they  imagine  that 
Cabuniang  is  discontented  with  their  conduct,  in  order  to  appease  his 
anger,  they  sacrifice  a  hog  as  a  mark  of  their  high  veneration,  which 
is  followed  by  feasting  and  dancing.  The  sacrifice  is  offered  by  a 
sorceress,  who  sprinkles  the  ancestral  image  with  blood,  and  offers 
libations  exclaiming :  "  0  thou  Cabuniang !  0  thou  brilliant  moon  ! 
0  thou  star  !  "  i  She  then  dips  a  brush  in  palm-wine,  and  sprinkles 
the  attendants  with  the  consecrated  liquor,  thus  imitating  the  practice 
of  their  Catholic  neighbours. 


Siggam  Cabuniang !  siggam  bulamnaaoig  !  siggam  aggen ! 
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They  have  numerous  other  superstitions  of  an  innocent  character. 
They  offer  their  thanks  to  the  rainhow  when  it  spans  its  beautifully 
tinted  arch  in  the  sky,  taking  it  as  a  favourable  indication  for  coming 
good  weather.  The  direction  of  the  smoke  proceeding  from  a  fire 
serves  as  augury  to  determine  whether  a  projected  journey  should  be 
undertaken,  whether  a  certain  enterprise  should  be  executed,  or 
whether  an  intended  attack  should  be  made.  A  bird  that  accidentally 
flies  over  the  path  over  which  they  wander  may  be  a  good  or  bad 
omen,  according  to  the  kind  of  bird,  its  colour,  and  the  nature  of  its 
warbling  or  characteristic  cry.  They  believe  that  some  great  danger 
threatens  them  if  they  should  be  so  unlucky  as  to  meet  a  snake 
crossing  their  pathway,  and  when  such  a  contingency  happens  they 
never  fail  to  return  home  as  quick  as  possible.  On  the  death  of  an 
Italone  chief  his  entrails  are  extracted,  and  are  examined  with  the 
object  of  ascertaining  by  the  art  of  divination,  the  future  destiny  of 
the  tribe. 

The  art  of  conjuring  the  evU  spirit  is  practised  by  the  agorea  or 
asitera  who  acts  as  sorceress  and  as  practitioner  of  the  mystic  art  in 
cases  of  dangerous  illness.  To  invest  her  mummeries  with  as  much 
solemn  pomp  as  possible  a  mat  is  spread  under  an  old  gnarled  tree, 
with  a  wooden  salver  placed  in  the  centre  that  serves  as  receptacle 
for  the  blood  of  a  buffalo  which  she  sacrifices.  The  blood  of  a  fowl 
and  wild  hog,  which  are  also  immolated  as  sacrificial  victims,  is 
equally  poured  into  the  dish,  and  the  whole  mass  is  thoroughly  mixed 
amidst  the  violent, contortions  and  the  frantic  gestures  of  the  sorceress. 
In  the  meantime  she  partakes  of  fermented  liquors  in  copious  draughts, 
and  works  herself  up  to  the  most  intense  nervous  excitement.  While 
she  covers  her  head  and  face  with  a  mask  of  a  boar's  head  previously 
prepared  for  the  occasion,  she  sprinkles  the  wooden  image  of  the 
anito,  to  whom  her  invocations  are  addressed,  with  the  blood  of  the 
victims,  and  raising  her  hands  towards  heaven  she  cries  out :  "  0 
thou  brilliant  moon  !  O  thou  star  ! "  This  ceremony  being  concluded, 
she  announces  with  the  assurance  of  a  divinely-inspired  prophetess 
the  ultimate  issue  of  the  malady  with  which  the  patient  is  affected. 
She  then  dips  a  brush  or  broom  in  a  vessel  filled  with  palm-wine  and 
sprinkles  with  the  lustral  liquid  all  those  who  are  present  to  witness 
the  conjuration.  Feasting  and  carousing  follow,  which  continue  until 
the  flesh  of  the  victims  is  consumed,  and  the  revellers  are  in  such 
a  complete  state  of  inebriation,  that  they  become  stupefied  and  fall 
into  an  unconscious  state  of  repose. 

Among  the  numerous  Montesco  tribes  a  single  mythical  tradition 
is  recorded,  which  is  supposed  to  have  originated  among  the  Tiguianes. 
The  legend  says  that  in  the  beginning  there  was  nothing  but  water 
and  sky.  The  heron,  not  finding  a  place  of  repose,  persuaded  the  sea 
to  swell  its  mighty  waves  in  an  upward  direction  with  the  object  of 
making  a  hostile  invasion  into  the  regions  of  the  sky.  As  an  act 
of  defence  against  the  attack  of  its  powerful  enemy  the  sky  hurled 
down  numberless  rocks  that  were  instantly  transformed  into  islands, 
and  this  resistance  to  the  aggression  of  a  malicious  foe  gave  rise  to  the 
custom   of  movaris,  which  obliges  every  Tinguiane  to  revenge  an 
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injury  wantonly  inflicted.  A  bamboo  having  been  produced  by  the 
marriage  of  the  land  with  the  sea  breezes,  the  heron  struck  the  stem 
with  its  beak,  and  out  of  its  interior  came  forth  a  man  and  a  woman. 
This  first  mother  of  the  human  race  gave  birth  to  such  an  immense 
number  of  children  that  the  man  became  furiously  enraged,  and  the 
children  being  frightened  scattered  in  every  direction.  The  nobles 
are  supposed  to  have  descended  from  those  timid  creatures  who  had 
taken  refuge  in  the  interior  of  the  house ;  the  timaguas  or  freemen 
are  the  posterity  of  those  fugitives  who  left  the  house ;  the  slaves  are 
the  offspring  of  the  most  cowardly  who  hid  themselves  behind  the 
walls;  the  negroes  are  descendants  of  those  who  entered  the  sub- 
terranean cavity  used  as  oven,  and  the  Spaniards  sprung  from  the 
ancestral  stock  that  fled  beyond  the  seas,  and  had  never  been  heard 
from  until  their  descendants  came  back  as  conquerors  and  invaders. 
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Andaman  Islands,  225 
Arfaks,  11,  12,  17,21,35, 

38 

Arruans.     See  Alfoers 

Arts,  Mehanic,  25,  26, 
28,84,101,133,  134, 
196,  242,  261,  295, 
352.  374,  459,  487 

Atchen,  288,  340 

Atchenese,  340 

Australia,  109 

Australian  Colonial  Pro- 
vinces, 181 

Australians,  4,  109 

Ayetas,  13,  14,  16,  19,  22, 

24.  3°.  31.  33.  36,  38, 
43.  470 

Ayumboris,  12,  32 

Baw  Island,  400 
Balinese,  400 
Battahs,  288,  316 
Bedui  tribes,  397 
Biaras,  44 
Bismark,  45  note 
Borneo,  2,  253 


British  Possessions,  10, 
114,  214,  227,  239, 
254.  420 

Brunei,  254 

Bughese,  442 

Cannibalism,  47,-67,  72, 

124,  157,   161,  171, 

223,  229,  320,  499 
Canoes,  25,  29,  72,  100, 

133,  134.   196,  230, 

242,  261,   342,  374, 

415,  460,  472 
Cammerray  tribe,    148, 

166 
Capitals    of    Australian 

Provinces,  181 
Cawarrah  ceremony,  147 
Celebes  Island,  442 
Childbirth  and  Children, 

33.  34.  51.  60.   64. 

73,  87, 105,  144. 147. 

203,  246,  268,  307, 

327.  354,  386,  399. 
430.  439.  490.  498 

Christianity,  42,  92,  224, 
492 

Circumcision,  147,  150, 
151,  204,  307,  320, 
335.  354.  387.  418, 
435.  453,  478.  498 

Classes,  51,  164,  209,  272, 

308,  330.  343.  355. 
389.  406,  416,  431, 
449,  463,  476,  500 

Commerce,  27,  28,  30,  48, 
57. 84. 198, 242,  254, 
261,  297,  343,  351, 
374,  403,  415.  425. 
447.  461.  473 

Corrobery,  137 

Danob.    See  Amusements 

Dead,  disposal  of,  34,  51, 

59,  65,  74,  88,  95, 

106,  153,  204,  223, 


246,  269,  308,  327, 

354.  388,  399,  40s. 
430,  440,  449,  463, 

475.  491.  498 
Doorgahs,  11,  39 
Dorahs,   II,   21,  33,  34, 

37.  39.  40,  41 
Dress,  19,  46,  56,  63,  71, 
82,  94.  99.  120,  190, 
229,  240,  256,  258, 

291.  319.  341.  349. 

366,  398,  402,  413, 

422,  437,  445,  457, 

471,  483,  49S 
Duk-duk,  60 
Duke  of  York  Islands, 

44,45 
Dutch   Possessions,    10, 

254,  255,  288,  310, 

3",  340,  344,  362, 

390.  443.  455 
Dyaks,  253,  25s 

Edcoation,    308,     324, 

430, 489 

Encounter  Bay  tribes, 
116,  130,  143,  154, 

172,  173,  175,  179 
Ethnology,  8  note 
Etiquette,  85,  139,  200, 

231,  235,  264,   303, 

382,  428,  461,  47^, 

489 

Festivals,  86,  278 

Fishing,  25,  27,  29,  30, 
48,  72,  83,  95,  loi, 
13°,  197.  230,  241, 
296,  322,  342,  351, 
373.  403.  414,  423, 
438,  459,  486 

Fiji  Islands,  183 

Fijians,  183 

Food,  22,  47,  56,  63,  72, 
82,94,  100, 112,  191, 
229,  241,  259,  292, 
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319.  342.  350.  367. 
402,  414,  422,  437, 

446,  4S8>  484.  496 
French  Possessions,   79, 

91 

Furniture.  See  Habita- 
tions 

Future  state  of  existence, 
35. 74.  107.  163,  206, 

271,  308,  380,  355, 
440,  500 

Genbbal  Character,  6 
Geography,  I,  9,  12,  13, 
44,54.62.68,77,93, 
96,  109,  113,  114, 
181,  183,  225,  237, 
253.  285,  316,  340, 
345.  360,  397.  400, 
411,  '419,  436,  442, 
454,  468,  494 
German,  Possessions,  10, 

44 
Gippsland  tribes,  115 
Government,'  37,  52,  59, 
66,  75,  89,  96.  107, 
165,  234,  248,,  255, 

272,  308,  331,  344. 
356.  390.  399,  407. 
417.  432,  440.  450, 
463,  476,  491,  500 

Habitations,  16,  46,  55, 
62,  70,  81,  94,  99, 
118,  188,  228,  240, 
257,  290,  317,  341, 
347,  364,  398,  401. 
413,  422,  437,  456, 
470,  482,  494 

Head-hunting,  274,  278, 
358,  444,  445 

Hunting,  24,  28,  29,  loi, 
127,  230,  260,  351, 
373.  424,  438.  446, 
459.  472,  486,  496 

Humboldt  Bay  tribes,  12, 
17.  25 

Igobrotbs,  494 

Infanticide,  204 

Intellectual  Knowledge, 
73.  84, 102, 105, 136, 
167,  244,  263,  301, 
353,  375.  404,  427. 
473 

Java,  360 
Javanese,  360 

Kaimani,  12,  17 
Kurnai  tribes,  144,  158, 
164 


Lamponq,  288,  307,  311, 
313,  314 

Language,  30,  48,  57, 73, 
95,  102,  134,  198, 
230,  242,  262,  298, 

323,  343.  352.  376, 
398,  404,  416,  425, 

438,  447,  487.  497 
Literature,  300, 378, 426, 

447 
Loyalty  Islands,  77,   78 


Mafobese,  12 

Mairassis,  11 

Malayan  branch,  4 

Malayo  -  Melanesians, 
251 

Malay  Peninsula,  419 

Malays,  254,  287,  313 

Malaysians,  419 

Manufactures,  26, 28,  63, 
73.  84.  95,  101.  130. 
133.  "94.  230,  242, 
260,  261,  296,  322, 
342,  352.  374.  403, 
4>S.  447.  460,  487. 
496 

Marriage,  31,  50,  59,  63, 
87,  105,  141,  201, 
232,  24s,  266,  304, 
326,  353,  383,  398, 
405,  429,  439,  449. 
463,  473.  490,  497 

Medicine,  263,  376,  427, 

442.  497 
Helanesian  Stock,  i 
Melville  Island,  118 
Melville  tribes,  I17,  118, 

120,   122,   124,   126, 

163 

Menangkabao,  287 

Minahasses,  62 

Mincoka  tribe,  444 

Mincopies,  225 

Mining,  424 

Mohamedanism.  See  Re- 
ligion 

Montescos,  494. 

Moral  character,  15,  55, 
62,  70,  80,  93,  99, 
117,  187,  228,  239, 
257.  289,  316,  341, 
347,  363.  397,  401, 
412,  421,  436,  445, 
456,  470,  421,  494 

Motus  tribes,  21,  26,  31, 

35,  42 
Murray  Eiver  tribes,  122, 
143,  146,  149,   155, 

156,  157.   158,  171. 
179 


Music,  30,  3r,  49,  58,  73, 
85,  102,  137,  199. 
231,  245,  264,  302, 
324.  353,  379.  428, 
447,  461 

Myths,  43, 179,  223,  236, 
250,  283,  435.  503 

Namotottes,  17,  34,  38, 

41 
Narrinyeri    tribes,     115, 
118,  132  note,   145, 

164,  165,   166,  172, 
174,  178,  179,  180 

Navigation,  425,  472 

New  Britain,  44 

New  Caledonia,  77 

New  Guinea,  9 

New  Hebrides,  68 

New  Ireland,  54 

New  South  Wales  tribes, 
116,  122,  131,  140, 
145,  148,   153,   164, 

165,  166 
Nias  (Island),  345 
Niasese,  345 
Nicobar  Islands,  237 
Nicobars,  237 

Obaos,  77 

Occupation,  24, 47, 57, 63, 
72,  83,  95,  100,  127, 
193,  230,  241,  259, 
293.  320,  342,  350. 
360,  398,  402,  414, 
422,  438,  446,  458, 
472,  484,  496 
Ootanatas,  II,  17,  20,  38 
Orang  Bajows,  444 
Orang  Benuas,  436 
Orang  Malayo,  444 
Orang  Poonan,  256 
Ordeal,  273,  477 

Palembano,  288 
Papuan  branch,  4 
Papuan  Island,  12 
Fapuo-Melanesians,  6 
Papuans,  9,  13,  15,  16,  19, 

22,  24,  30,  31 
Parricide,  204 
Pearl  fishing,  415 
Philippine.  Islands,  468 
Physical  character,  13,46, 
55,  62,  69,  80,  93,  98, 
116,   187,  227,   239, 
256,  288,  316,  341, 
347.  362,  412,  421, 
436,  445.  455,  470, 
480,  494 
Polygamy,  87,  141,  255, 
266,  326,   353,  383, 
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408,  416,  439,  448, 

463,  473.  497 
Port  Lincoln  tribes,  Ii6, 

177.   130.   140,   IS5. 

174.   176,   178,  181 
Possumah,  306,  370 
Portuguese    PoBsessions, 

Preliminary       Observa- 
tions, I 

Rejanos,  288,  309,  314 
Religion,  39,  53,  61,  67, 
76,  91,  96,  107,  170, 
217,  234,  248,  27s, 
313.  336,  34S.  358, 
394,  400,  409.  417. 
434,  441.  453,  466, 
478,  492,  502 

Saitmaking,   373,   463, 

460 
Sandwich  Islands,  69 
Sea  Dyaks,  256 
Semangs,  12,  14,  19,  22, 

23,  28 
Singapore,  255 
Slavery.    See  Classes 
Smoking   tobacco,    126, 

232 
Sooloo  Archipelago,  411 
Sooloos,  411 


South  Australian  tribes, 
144,  178 

Sorcery,  53,  76,  109,  153, 
•58,  159,  162,  166, 
168,  174,  176,  222, 
282,  434,  441 

Spanish  Possessions,  411, 
468,  491 

Sumatra,  285 

Sumatras,  285 

Superstitions,  41,  53,  68, 
76,  91,  106, 108,  221, 
248,  280,  339,  359, 
396,  401,  424,  434, 

453,  467,  479,  492, 
502 

Tabu.     See  Government 
Tagalas,  480 
Tagalogs,  468 
Tanna  Island,  68 
Tannese,  68 
Tasmania,  96 
Tasmanians,  96 
Tattooing,  203,  229 
Teng'-ger  tribes,  397 
Timor,  454 
Timorese,  454 
Tombaras,  54,  55 
Turajahs,  444 

Vanikobo  Island,  93 


Vanikoros,  93 
Vateana,  68 
Vate  Island,  69 
Victoria  tribes,  121,  122, 
123,  132,   134,   142, 

143,  144,  152,  IS8, 
160,  161,  162,  166, 
167,  171,   175,  176 

Wahabees,  314 

War,  39,  52,  60,  67,  75, 
90,96, 107,  168,  215, 
234,  273,  313,  334, 
343.  353,  357,  393, 
417,  433,  452,  466, 
501 

Weapons,  25,  67,  91,  95, 
i6§,  217,  230,  234, 

273,  275,  358,  394 
Weiras,  44. 
West  Australian  tribes, 

"9,  143,  144,  150, 
158,  167,  171,  17s, 
179,  180 
Wirronogo  tribes,  1 50 
Woman,  50,  73,  86,  104, 
127,  140,  201,  232, 
245,  249,  26s,  304, 
305,  382,  404,  416, 

448,  463,  475,  490 
Wuka  tribes,  11,  32,  35, 
40 
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